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CHAPTER I, 


Verse 5. “ The evening and the morning 
were the first day.”—This phrase is ex- 
plained by the mode of measuring the 
day which is still in use among the 
Jews and Mohammedans. They do not 
measure from midnight to midnight as 
we do, nor from sunrise. to sunrise as 
some other Oriental people, but from 
sunset to sunset. Hence the night with 
the following day, and not the day with 
the following night, makes their day. 
Our Friday night is their Saturday night. 
The ancient inhabitants of western and 
central Europe, the Gauls, Celts, and 
Germans, measured the day in the same 
manner. 

11, 12.—The word translated “grass” 
is applicable to every kind of verdure in 
the state of sprouting, when taken, col- 
lectively; while that rendered “herb” 
denotes the maturity of its growth. The 
terms “herb yielding seed” are very em- 
phatic in the original, which are literally 
herb seeding seed, exactly imitated by the 
Septuagint omsigoy omsguc. Although 
the object of the Scripture was not to 
teach men philosophy, but religious and 
moral truth, yet we often find deep philo- 
sophy also. So here we have a most im- 
portant hint about the distribution of 
plants, which was made, not by a refer- 
ence to their colours, size, or foliage, but 
by a specitic allusion to the nature of the 


20. “ Moving creature.”—The Hebrew 
word (y"Wyy sheretz) appears to have been 


extended to all kinds of living creatures, 
VOL. I. 


inhabiting either the land or the water, 
which are oviparous, and therefore, in 
this instance, includes the finny tribe as 
well as the other tenants of the deep. 
They are all remarkable for fecundity. 
The number of eggs in the roe of a fish 
cannot be counted, though it may be 
guessed at by a kind of computation. A 
familiar but lively instance of fecundity 
is seen in the common frog about the time 
of harvest, when the tadpoles have just 
reached their last stage of transformation. 
No wonder, then, that, in the language of 
Inspiration, the same word which denotes 
an oviparous animal in general should, 
with the necessary grammatical modifi- 
cation, also signify to increase abun- 
dantly, 

21. “And God created girett whales.” — 
Under the tem D997} toninim, xnen 
Sept., are comprehended ‘:!] those mam- 
miferous tenants of the ocean which 
belong to the order cetacea, Of this order 
the sea-calf, trichecus manatus, the dvl- 
phin, porpoise, and the whale, are ex- 
amples. Though they inhabit the same 
medium, and resemble fishes in their 
general form, yet they differ from them in 
many important particulars; and, for this 
reason, the Sacred historian has honoured 
them with a separate mention. They 
respire by means of lungs, though destined 
to spend their lives in the water, and are 
therefore obliged, from time to time, to 
ascend to the surface to inhale the atmos- 
pheric air; their blood is warm, and their 
ears open outwards, though by small 
orifices. But what is of the highest im- 
portance in classification, they suckle 
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their young, and therefore take a place 
among the mammalia. 

“ Winged fowl.”—We are induced at 
first sight to ask what connection there is 
between the fishes of the sea and the fowls 
of the air, that they should occur together 
in the same verse. In point of external 
form there is no resemblance, but they 
are alike oviparous, and are alike destined 
and equipped for rising in and making 
their way through a fluid. 

24.“ Cattle.”—Under the term “cattle” 
seem to be included—all the ruminant 
animals, and perhaps certain others which 
resemble them in their herbivorous nature. 

“ Beast of the earth.”—By this phrase 
we understand, not only those animals 
which are properly carnivorous, as the 
lion and the wolf, but the rodentia (or 
gnawing), the rabbit, mouse, &c., and the 
pachydermata (or thick-skimmed), the 

og, the elephant, &c. 

“Creeping thing.”—This designation 
was applied to all the vertebrated animals 
that live upon the land, whether they run 
upon four feet, like the lizard and the 
iguana, or simply glide along the ground 
by means of abdominal scutellz or scales, 
like the viper and the snake. They all 
agree in being oviparous, or in propaga- 
ting their kind by eggs. 

29. “ Behold, I have given you every 
herb,” &c.—Plants and fruits only being 
specified as the articles of sustenance al- 
lowed to man, it is considered by many 
commentators that animal food was not 
permitted until after the Flood, when we 
tind it granted to Noah under certain re- 
strictions. There is no difficulty in sup- 
posing animal food not in use in the 
primitive times ; for it can hardly be said 
to be so, generally speaking, in Asia, at 
the present day. The mass of the people 
have it only occasionally and in small 
quantities, and many do not eat flesh 
meat more than two or three times in a 
year. Whether eaten or not, animals 
were certainly killed for sacrifices before 
the Deluge. : 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 2. “ On the seventh day God 
ended his work.”—This should rather be 
translated had ended, as it appears from 
the context that he ended on the sixth day, 
and “rested” (not as implying repose 
after labour) on the seventh. The He- 


CHAP. II, [p.c. 4004. 


brew text is, however, probably corrupted ; 
the Samaritan and Septuagint read the 
“ sixth” day. 

8. “ The Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden,” &ce., to verse 15.— 
There is probably no subject on which 
such a diversity of opinions has heen 
entertained as concerning the site of the 
Paradise in which the progenitors of man- 
kind were placed. Mohammedans even 
believe that it was in one of the seven 
heavens from which Adam was cast down 
upon the earth after the Fall. “Some,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “place it in the third 
heaven, others in the fourth ; some within 
the orbit of the moon, others in the moon 
itself’; some in the middle regions of the 
air, or beyond the earth's attraction ; some 
on the earth, others under the earth, and 
others within the earth.” Every section 
of the earth's surface has also, in its turn, 
had its claim to this distinction advocated. 
From this mass of conflicting opinions we 
shall select the two which have been sup- 
ported by the most eminent authorities, 
and which seem to have the strongest 
probabilities in their favour. 

It has been assumed that, in whatever 
situation, otherwise probable, the marks 
by which Moses characterises the spot are 
to be found, there we may suppose that 
we have discovered the site of Paradise. 
In fixing the first probability, the all but 
unquestionable fact that the known rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris are mentioned as 
two of the four rivers of Eden, is of the 
greatest importance; and therefore the 
most exact inquirers have not sought for 
the spot at any point distant from those 
rivers. The Euphrates and Tigris being 
thus then identified with two of the rivers 
of Eden, there has remained a great lati- 
tude in the choice of a site for the garden, 
some looking for it near the source of those 
rivers, and others seeking it in the low 
aud flat plains through which they flow 
in the lower part of their course. 

The first position places Eden in Ar- 
menia, near the sources of the four great 
rivers Euphrates, Tigris (Hiddekel), Pha- 
sis (Pison ?), and the Araxes (Gihon?), 
The similarity of sound between Phasis 
and Pison is considered to strengthen this 
opinion, as does also the similarity of 
meaning between the Hebrew name Gihon 
and the Greek Araxes, both words de- 
noting swiftness. 

One consideration that induced a pre- 
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ference for this site is, that the advocates 
of this opinion considered “heads” as 
applied to the rivers which went forth 
from the garden to mean “ sources,” which 
would therefore render it natural to look 
for the terrestrial paradise ina mountain- 
ous or hilly country, which only could 
supply the water necessary to form four 
heads of rivers. But others—those who 
would fix the site towards.the other ex- 
tremity of the two known rivers—reckon it 
sufficient, and indeed more accordant with 
the text, to consider the “ four heads” not 
as sources, but as channels—that is, that 
the Euphrates and Tigris united before 
they entered the garden, and after leaving 
it, divided again, and entered the Persian 
Gulf by two mouths; thus forming four 
channels, two above and two below the 
garden, each called by a different name. 
“The river or chaimel,” says Dr. Wells, 
“must be looked upon as an highway 
crossing over a forest, and which may be 
said to divide itself into four ways, whe- 
ther the division be made above or below 
the forest.” With this view some writers 
are content to take the present Shat-ul- 
Arab (the single stream which is formed 
by the confluence ofthe Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and which afterwards divides to 
enter the gulf) as the river that went 
through the garden; but as Major Rennell 
has shown that the two great rivers kept 
distinct courses to the sea until the time 
of Alexander, although at no great dis- 
tance of time afterwards they became 
united, other writers are contented to 
believe that such a junction and subse- 
quent divergence did, either in the time 
of Moses, or before the Deluge, exist in or 
near the place indicated. The Deluge 
must have made great changes in the 
beds of these and many other rivers, and 
inferior agencies have alone been suffi- 
cient greatly to alter the ancient channels 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. This is not 
only rendered obvious by an inspection 
of the face of the country, but the me- 
mory of such events is preserved by local 
traditions, and they are even specified in 
the writings of the Azabian geographers 
and historians, Thus, then, of the two 
most probable conjectures, one fixes the 
terrestrial Paradise in Armenia, between 
the sources of the Euphrates, Tigris, Pha- 
sis, and Araxes; and the other identifies 
the /and of Eden with the country between 
Bagdad and Bussorah : and, in thatland, 
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some fix the garden near the latter city, 
while others, more prudently, only con- 
tend that it stood in some part of this ter- 
ritory, where an ancient junction and 
subsequent separation of the Euphrates 
and Tigris took place. 

11. “ Pison.”—The river Pison is 
mentioned. first, as being the nearest to 
Arabia Petra, where Moses wrote, and 
on the last-mentioned hypothesis concern- 
ing Eden, is the westernmost of the two 
great channels into which the Euphrates 
and Tigris were divided, after having 
flowed jointly through the garden. The 
hypothesis which identifies it with the 
Phasis has been already mentioned. 
Faber inclines to make it the Absarus of 
Pliny, or Batoum of modern geographers, 
which rises in Armenia and flows into 
the Black Sea: but Hales believes the . 
Araxes to have a better claim. 

“ Havilah.”—The same hypothesis re- 
quires the land of Havilah to be the east- 
ern tract of Arabia, lying near and on 
the head of the Persian Gulf. Dr. Wells, 
in his “ Historical Geography of the Old 
aad New Testaments,” adduces other pas- 
sages of Scripture in support of this opinion, 
and shows that the characteristics here 
given epply to that country. Faber and 
others, who place Eden in Armenia, iden- 
tify Havilah with Colchis, which was 
famous in ancient times for its gold. 
Hales adds Georgia to Colchis to form 
Havilah. 

© Gold.”—By this is doubtless meant 
native gold, or gold free, when picked up, 
from any admixture of earthy substance, 
with which it is for the most part found in 
a state of combination. Native gold, 
when pure, was highly esteemed, and 
known in Greek under the term é:09ey, 
or such as had not undergone the process 
of fusion to separate the baser matters from 
it. It is generally found near streams of 
water, which, as they break down and 
sweep the crumbling soil with them, con- 
vey some of its precious contents at the 
same time. 

12. “ Bdellium.”—The Bdellium, once 
so famous for its medical virtues, isa kind 
of gum resin, but from what tree origi- 
nally gathered is at present only a sub- 
ject of conjecture. The decision, how- 
ever, of this question is of little import- 
ance, since the bdellium ef the Sacred 
writer was in all probability the pearl, as 
the Arabic version has sg it. If 
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we suppose that the land of Havilah lay 
near the Persian Gulf, there was good 
reason for mentioning the pearl among 
the most distinguished of its natural pro- 
auctions. 

“ Onyx-stone” OFWWIT JIN Lben hash- 
shoham.—The onyx-stone has a_ whitish 
ground, and is variegated with bands of 
white and brown which run parallel to 
each other. It is a semi-pellucid stone 
of a fine flinty texture, taking an excel- 
lent polish, and is strictly of the flint or 
siliceous class. The resemblance which 
ifs ground colour has to that lunated spot 
at the base of the human nail was the rea- 
son why it was called svyyguev, from évv%, 
the nail. The Septuagint has translated 
MOID bedolach, or Ldellium, dv9gak, a 
carbuncele, or the choicest kind of garnet ; 
while for “ onyx-stone” we have é a:Sez 
6 weucivos, oF prasium, a stone akin to 
the emerald, but inferior in hardness, lus- 
tre, and transparency. 

13. “ Gthon.”"—The statement which 
makes the Pison the western, makes this 
stream the eastern channel by which the 
re-divided stream entered the Persian 
Gulf. No trace can now be discovered 
in the country indicative of either this 
name or that of Pison. But it deserves to 
be mentioned, that the Arabs are to this 
day inthe habit of calling a stream by 
different names in different parts of its 
course. The Tigris has three names 
before it joins the Euphrates; and if two 
rivers joined and afterwards separated, 
they certainly would, and actually do, 
call the new channels by names diflerent 
from the original streams. Some find 
Gihon in the Araxes; and many in the 
ancient Gyndes, which, entering the Tigris 
through Susiana, would correspond well 
even with the hypothesis which places 
Eden in Irak Arabi. 

“ Ethiopia.” —This is, of course, not the 
country in Africa so called. The word 
in the original and in the margin of our 
translation is Cush, and is understood to 
apply here to the land lying to the east of 
the channel supposed to be the Gihon of 
Moses. It is remarkable that the district 
which this would indicate was called by 
the Greeks and Romans Susiana, and is 
still called Khusistan, or “the land of 
Khus or Chus.” ; 

14. “ Hiddehel,”"—-No one doubts that 
the Tigris is intended. The Septuagint 
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so considers it. Depriving the name of 
the prefixed aspiration, the remainder, 
Dekel, has considerable analogy with 
Diyel, or Dijlah, by which the Tigris is 
locally distinguished. Its situation with 
regard to Assyria is inaccurately described 
in our translation. The words which 
have been rendered “towards the east of 
Assyria,” should be simply fowards or 
before Assyria. 

“ Assyria."—So called from Asshur, 
the son of Shem, by whom it was first 
settled. Its boundaries varied with the 
limits of theempire; but the geographical 
limits of Assyria proper, which formed the 
nucleus of that empire, nearly corre- 
sponded with those of the present Koordis- 
tan, being bounded by Armenia on the 
north, and Babylonia and Susiana on the 
south, and by Media on the east, and the 
Tigris on the west. 

Euphrates.” —This river is in the text 
simply mentioned, as too well known to 
need description. The uame in the 
original is “ Phrat,” and is still that by 
which it is locally distinguished. This 
primitive form of the name remains an 
element in that which we have adopted 
from the Greek. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 7. “They sewed fig leaves to- 
gether."—The word “sewed ” 
definite: the word so rendered simply 
means “to join or fasten together,” which 
was probably done by twisting the leaf- 
stems together to form such a covering as 
was required. The fig GINS) teenah), 
Ficus carica of Linnzus, has been famous 
from time immemorial for the production 
of a most grateful and nutritious fruit. 
The leaves are divided into lobes, and are 
of considerable breadth. The fig is the 
enlargement of the common base or recep~ 
tacle on which the numerous small flowers 
stand. This receptacle forms a kind of 
urn, in the hollow of which the flowers are 
placed. 

18. “ Thorns also and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee.” 

21. “ Coats of skins,”—As some animal 
(probably a sheep) must have been killed 
to obtain the skin, this furnishes the first 
recorded instance of animal death. We 
soon after see Abel offering sacrifice; itis 
therefore, not improbable that the animals 
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Thorn (Ononis spinosa). 
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from which the skins came had been killed 
for an offering to God. It is well known 
that skins and furs still form essential ar- 
ticles of dress in many countries, and there 
are few better and more durable defences 
against cold and rain. In Western 
Asia, the country where sheep-skins 
are most in use is Persia, being not only 
employed for linings, but as independent 
articles of dress—jackets and great-coats— 
the wool being turned inside. In this text, 
and elsewhere, God is described as doing 
that which he directed to be done. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Verse 2. “ Sheep.”—There is no animal 
better known than the sheep, nor any 
species that has undergone more changes 
from domestication, if we except the dog. 
This animal, in the time of Abel, had not 
altered in its external shape from what 
it had been in its wild condition. In the 
Syrian variety the ears are pendent, and 
the tail is entirely composed of fat, whence 
it came to pass that, in the law of the 
peace offering, where the fat was all to be 


Syrian Sheep. 


consumed upon the altar, the tail or 
“rump” was the first particular men- 
tioned in the detail. (See Levit. iii. 9.) 

4. “ The fat thereof.”—-The same word 
in Hebrew, differently pointed, means 
milk, as well as fat. Josephus expressly 
says it was milk: and Grotius and others 
think that milk was part of the offering. 
Milk used to be offered in sacrifice by 
the ancient Egyptians. 

16. “ The land of Nod,.”—Nod seems 
to be here inaccurately used for a proper 
name: if so intended, the land must have 
been so called from Cain's removal to it, 
as the word means a removal or exile, or 
a wanderer, a banished man. “The land 
of exile or banishment” is probably right. 
The land im question is thought by some 
to have been Susiana, while others find 
it in the deserts of Arabia. 

19. “ Lamech took unto him two wives.” 
—As the circumstance is so minutely re- 
corded, this is probably the first instance 
of polygamy, a practice which continues 
to prevail in the countries where it origi- 
nated. 


20. “He was the father."—It was a 1 
practice among the Jews to call a man | 
the “ father” of anything or circumstance 
for which he was remarkable. The same 
usage prevails now, and always did, 
among the Arabians, and in many in- 
stances furnishes a name which super- 
sedes the proper name of the person de- 
noted. Thus the first of the Arabian 
caliphs is known as Abu-bekr, or “the 
father of the girl,”—that is, of Ayeshah, 
the wife of Mohammed. The same 
practice extends to the domestics of a 
large household, each of whom is called 
the father of that department of duty en- | 
trusted to him. : 

“__of such as dwelt in tents and—have 
cattle."—He was then the first of those 
wandering shepherds who, to this day, 
occupy so conspicuous a place among 
the inhabitants of Asia, living under 
tents, and removing from place to place 
with their flocks and herds, according to 
the season or the demand for pasturage. 
These notices of the founders of the 
primary occupations of mankind are in- 
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teresting. We have seen Adam as the 
primitive gardener, Cain as a husband- 
man, Abel as a shepherd, and now Jabal 
asanomade. The reader, by comparing 
this verse with the 17th, will observe that 
men lived in houses before they lived in 
tents. A city was built by Cain; but 
dwelling in tents was not practised until 
the seventh generation from Adam, 

21. “ The father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ.” —It is thought that 
this mention of the principal stringed and 
wind instruments only denotes generally 
that Jubal was the firat inventor of instru- 
ments of music. The “harp” (4433 


kinnour), in after times, became a popular 
instrument among the Hebrews; and, as 
such, will be duly noticed under Ps. 
xliii. 4, where suitable pictorial illus- 
trations will also be supplied. The 
“organ” (2933) ougab) certainly could 
not resemble’ the modern instrument of 
that name. It is concluded to have been 
a kind of flute, at first composed of one 
or two, and afterwards of about seven 
pipes of reeds, of unequal length and 
thickness, joined together; being nearly 
identical with the pipe of Pan among the 
Greeks, or that simple instrument called 
a “ mouth-organ,” which is still in com- 
mon use. 

22. “ Brass and iron.”"—Native copper 
and native iron were doubtless the metals 
here intended, since the method of sepa- 
rating the metals from their ores was not 
known so early as the time of Tubal-cain, 
the first who taught the use of them in 
the making of tools and other mechanical 
implements. The superior hardness of 
these metals recommended them in cases 
where an unyielding edge is required. 
Copper is slightly inferior in this respect 
to iron, the hardness of one being repre- 
sented by 8, and the other by 9. Copper 
is more frequently found in its native 
state than iron; hence we see the reason 
why xeAxes, or eopper, is in ancient 
writers by metonymy applied to the sword 
and all kinds of cutting instruments, 
Native iron, indeed, was so scarce, that 
it was once doubted whether it could be 
found in that state. Its existence, how- 
ever, is pow placed beyond a doubt. In 
whatever region Tubal-cain began to 
exert his inventive genius, native iron 
might have been found, whether the site 
was voleanic or otherwise. The language 
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of the original on this occasion is very 
expressive, for it does not stop to -inform 
us that Tubal-cain converted copper and 
iron into edged tools, but tells us that he 
instructed every artificer in this new mode 
of applying these useful metals. The 
powers of every cunning workman re- 
ceived a new impulse in his particular 
art, at the very moment when the bruis- 


ing hack of a stone adze was exchanged . 


for the keen edge of a metallic one. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 27. “ Methuselah.” —Sir Thomas 
Brown, in his ‘Inquiries into Vulgar and 
Common Errors,’ (Book vii. chap. iil.) 
remarks, that this passage affords no 
ground for the common opinion that 
Methuselah was the longest liver of all the 
children of Adam. It merely appears 
that he lived the longest of the few ante- 
diluvian patriarchs whose ages are par- 
ticularized ; but it were scarcely reason- 
able from hence to conclude that none 
exceeded him in age among the multi- 
tudes concerning whom no information is 
given, 

32. “Shem, Ham, and Japheth.”—The 
opinion most generally entertained, that 
the order of the birth of the three sons of 
Noah was according to their enumeration 
in this place, is shown to be incorrect by 
other passages in this book, which de- 
scribe Japheth as the first-born, Shem as 
the second, and Ham as the youngest. 
See chap. x. v. 21, where Shem is de- 
scribed as “the father of all the sons of 
Heber, the brother of Japheth the elder.” 
It is, however, less certain that Japheth 
was older than Shem than that he was 
older than Ham, who, in chap. ix. verse 
24, is expressly called the youngest. It 
is not unusual, in the Bible, to enumerate 
the younger before the elder son, when 
the former was more eminent. Thus, in 
chap. xi. verse 26, it is said that Terah 
begat Abraham, Nahor, and Haran, when 
Haran was the eldest. In the present in- 
stance, the ground of distinction is that 
Shem was the progenitor of the Hebrew 
race. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 4, “ Giants.” —It is by no means 
agreed by commentators that the word 


(QADDI mephitim) thus translated means 
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men remarkable fur their stature; the 
derivation and the context concur to 
render it more probable that it here cha- 
racterises the men who first departed from 
the religion taught to Adam, and who 
sustained their apostacy by acts of vio- 
lence and oppression. They were pro- 
bably the men who were the first to endea- 
vour to gain for themselves power in the 
earth, Several very different words in 


* the Bible, signifying eminence, not ouly 


in wickedness but in knowledge, courage, 
piety, virtue, &c., are equally trauslated 
by the same English word “giant ;” and 
it is never safe to understand it as meaning 
large stature, unless the context fixes that 
signification. In the present word, apos- 
tacy seems the leading idea. 

“Sons of God—daughters of men."— 
There is no foundation for the common 
opinion that angels are meant by the term 
“sons of God.” The obvious and reason- 
able sense is, that upright and true men 
(sous of God) formed ill-advised unions 
with apostate and unbelieving women 
(daughters of men); and that the com- 
bination of influences resulting from this 
parentage enabled their children to be- 
come conquerors and chiefs—“ mighty 
men, men of renown.” We seem here to 
be witnessing the first efforts of men 
coveting dominion over their fellows. 

14. “Aake thee an ark.”—There is 
much difference of opinion about the 
form of the ark. The common figures 
are given under the impression that it was 
intended to be adapted to progressive mo- 
tion; whereas no other object was sought 
than to construct a vessel which should 
Jloat for a given time upon the water. 
For this purpose it was not necessary to 
place the ark in a sort of boat, as in the 
common figures; and we may be content 
with the simple idea which the text gives, 
which is, that of an enormous oblong box, 
or wooden house, divided into three stories, 
and apparently with a sloping roof. The 
most moderate statement of its dimen- 
sions makes the ark by far the largest of 
vessels ever made to float upon the water. 
As the measurements are given, the only 
doubt is as to which of the cuhit mea- 
sures used by the Hebrews is here intended. 
It seems that the standard of the original 
cubit was the length of a man’s arm, from 
the elbow to the end of the middle finger, 
or about eighteen inches. This was the 
common cubit; but there was also a sacred 
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cubit, which some call a hand's breadth 
(three inches) larger than the common 
one; while others make the sacred cubit 
twice the length of the common. The 
probability is that there were two cubic 
measures beside the common; one being 
of twenty-one inches, and the other of three 
feet. Some writers add the geometrical 
cubit of nine feet. Shuckford says we 
must take the common or shortest cubit 
as that for the ark ; and Dr, Hales, taking 
this advice, obtained the following result : 
“It must have been of the burthen of 
42,413 tons. A first rate man-of-war is 
between 2200 and 2300 tons; and, con- 
sequently, the capacity or stowage of 
eighteen such ships, the largest in present 
use, and might carry 20,000 men, with 
provisions for six months, besides the 
weight of 1800 cannon and all military 
stores. It was then by much the largest 
ship ever built.” 

“ Gopher wood,”"—When we consider 
that 9) and xuragieos have the same 


radical consonants, we are at once led ta 
select a species of cypress as the “gopher 
wood,” or rather the gopher-tree in ques- 
tion. The wood of the cypress possesses aii 
unrivalled fame for its durability, and its 
resistance to those injuries which are in- 
cident to other kinds of wood, The di- 
vine appointment had doubtless a reason 
founded in the nature of things, and no 
better reason can be found than the match- 
less excellence of the wood recommended. 
The compact and durable nature of the 
cypress rendered it peculiarly eligible for 
sacred purposes; hence we find it was 
employed in the construction of coffins 
among the Athenians, and mummy-cases 
among the Egyptians. The cupressus 
sempervirens, a straight and elegant tree of 
the cone-bearing family, seems therefore 
to have the best title to the credit of having 
furnished the material for the most im- 
portant vessel that was ever constructed. 

“ Pitch."—("J)5 copher). The pitch 
here mentioned was of the mineral kind, 
and essentially of the same nature as that 
inflammable substance which is often seen 
bubbling up in a piece of coal when laid 
upon a clear fire. Naphtha, petroleum, 
mineral tar, &c., seem to be, in fact, but 
one substance in different conditions. 
They are all remarkable for their inflam- 
mable character. Neither the inventions 
of art nor the researches of sciencehave dis- 
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Cupressus sempervirens (stricta). 


covered any other substance so well adapted 
to exclude the water and to repel the in- 
juries of worms as the mineral pitch or 
bitumen, In reading the Bible in a cur- 
sory manner, we are too apt to regard the 
directions of the Almighty as founded 
upon some arbitrary or mysterious reason, 
instead of assuming, that if they are not 
to be accounted for upon the principles of 
common sense, it isbecause we have failed 
to interpret them rightly. The original 
word copher is worth remembering, since 
it is the parent of our word cover and is 
preserved in all the Shemitic languages, 
a those spoken by the descendants of 
em, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 2. “Every clean beast.”—It is 
not necessary to conclude that the terms 
“clean” and “unclean,” in this verse, 
express fitness or unfitness for food. The 
expressions do not impair the alleged pro- 
bability that animal food was not used 


before the Deluge. Since the institution 
of sacrifice existed in the antediluvian 
period, there must have been adistinction 
between the beasts that were proper and 
those unsuitable to be offered. The for- 
mer are here supposed to be described as 
“clean,” and the latter “ unclean,”—pro- 
bably comprehending all carnivorous 
animals. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 4. “ Ararat,”—It is generally 
admitted that the mountain on which 
the ark rested lies in Armenia; although 
there are some who contend that it must 
be sought in Cashgar, on the extension 
eastward of the great Caucasian chain. 
The investigations of recent Biblical cri- 
tics have, however, tended to strengthen 
the original conviction in favour of the 
Armenian mountains. The particular 
mountain to which people of different 
nations and religions concur in awarding 
this distinction is situated in a lat. 39° 

B 
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30’, and E. long. 44° 30/, in the vast 
chain of Taurus, aud nearly in the centre 
between the southern extremities of the 
Black and the Caspian Seas. Its sum- 
mit is elevated 17,260 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is always covered with 
snow, as indeed is the whole mountain, 
for three or four months in the year. It 
is a very grand object, being not merely 
a high summit in a chain of elevated 
mountains, but standing as it were apart 
and alone—the minor mountains, which 
seem to branch out from it, and decline 
away in the distance, being so perfectly 
insignificant in comparison, that the sub- 
lime effect of this most magnificent moun- 
tain is not at all impaired, or its propor- 
tious hidden, by them. This great moun- 
tain is separated into two heads, dis- 
tinguished as the Great and Little Ararat, 
which perhaps accounts for the plural 
expression “ mountains ™ of the text. The 
heads form distinct cones, separated by 
a wide chasm or glen, which renders the 
distance between the two peaks 12,000 
yards. One of them is much smaller 
than the other, and forms a more regular 
and pointed cone: it is also much lower, 
aud its summit is clear of snow in sum- 
mer. The Armenians, who have many 
religious establishments in its vicinity, 
regard the mountain with intense vene- 
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ration, and are firmly persuaded that the 
ark is still preserved on its summit. 


7. “ Raven,”"— Jy, oreb, which, from 
its etymology, we might translate “the 
bird of night,” an appellation which it 
owed to the tincture of its plumage, which 
was dark, like the livery of night (or 
ly Leb). A word of the same origin 
is extended by the Arabian writers to the 
rook, crow, and jackdaw, as well as to 
the raven: in fact it seems to include all 
those species which are by Cuvier ranged 
under the genus Corrws. The predominant 
colour of these is black, hence Leb (the 
origin of the classic Erebus), implying a 
sable hue, is a very proper word as a 
generic appellation corresponding to Cor- 
vus. As this bird soon grows familiar, 
its docility might have induced the 
patriarch to think, that unless it found 
a fair resting-place, it would return again 
to the ark. When it is said that ‘it 
went forth to and fro,” we are not to sup- 
pose that the raven continued upon the 
wing for seven days and nights without 
resting; for the words in the original 
imply a going forth, and returning to the 
same spot whence the departure was 
taken. 

8. “ A dove.”—The nearest approxima- 
tion to the truth will be, perhaps, to con- 


Syrian Dove (Turtur risorius). 
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sider the original word (j}9)9 yonah) as a 
counterpart to Columba, the generic term 
for all the various kinds of dove with 
whieh we are acquainted. Different spe- 
cies of dove seem to be diffused over all 
the regions of the torrid and temperate 
zones. The fondness which these birds 


il 


exhibit for home is well known, and for 
this reason, probably, the patriarch made 
choice of the dove for the purpose alluded 
to in the sacred narrative. 

Il. “And the dove came in to him in 
the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth was an 
olive leaf pluckt off.” 
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Olive (Olea Europea.) 


22. “ Seed-time and harvest, and cold | frequent showers; and then the land was 
and heat, and summer and winter.” —Here | ploughed, wheat and barley were sowed, 


six divisions.of the natural year are men- | 


tioned; and it seems that the Jews adopted 
the same division of the seasons, in re- 
ference to the labours of agriculture, 
which formed the principal employment 
ofthe mass.of the population. The same 
divisions are:still in use among the Arabs, 
A few particulars concerning the period 
and natural phenomena of each season in 
the Holy Land may be usefully given. 
The same statement applies more or less 
to the adjoining regions. 

ee -time” extended from the be- 
ginning of October to the beginning of 
December. During.this season the wea- 
ther is various, very often misty, cloudy, 
with mizzling or pouring rain. The 
early autumnal rains begin to fall late 
in October, or early in November, in 


and the later grapes gathered. The trees 
lose their foliage in the latter part of No- 
vember. The weather is warm by day, 
and cold, even frosty, at night. Towards 
the end.of the season the snow begins to 
fall on the mountains. 

“ Winter” extends from the beginning 
of December to the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. The climate necessarily varies 
with the situation of the country; but 
in general it becomes very cold as the sea- 
son advances—particularly in the moun- 
tains, which are covered with snow, and 
where the cold, accompanied by the 
biting north wind, can scarcely be borne 
even by natives of our northern climate. 
Vehement rains, hail-storms, and falls 
of snow distinguish this season. In the 
low plains the season is comparatively 
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mild; and, at the worst, days occur in 
which it is warm in the open air when 
the sun shines and the wind does not 
blow. 

“Cold Season” extends from the be- 
ginning of February to the beginning of 
April. It is cold at the beginning, but 
gradually becomes warm, and vegetable 
nature assumes a revived appearance. 
Barley is ripe at Jericho, although but 
little wheat is in the ear. Thunder, 
lightning, and hail, frequently occur; 
and at the end of the season the latter 
rains sometimes begin to fall. 

“ Harvest ” extends from the beginning 
of April to the beginning of June. In 
the first fortuight the daffer rains fall 
heavily, but cease towards the end of 
April. These rains are always chilly, 
and are often preceded by whirlwinds, 
which raise great quantities of sand into 
the air. The results of the harvest 
depend on these, and on the autumnal or 
early rains; which rendered them objects 
of great anxiety to the Jews. The wea- 
ther becomes warm as the season advances; 
and, with a serene sky, is generally de- 
lightful throughout Palestine. The heat 
is, however, excessive in the great plain 
of Jericho, and other Jarge plains. On 
the sea-coast the heat is tempered by 
morning and evening breezes from the 
sea. 

“Summer” comprehends the period 
from the begimming of June to the be- 
ginning of August. The heat increases, 
and, in order to enjoy the bracing cool- 
ness of the night air, the inhabitants 
generally sleep on the tops of their 
houses. 

“ Hot season,” called by the Rabbins 
chum, or “the great heat,” extends from 
the beginning of August to the beginning 
of October. During most of this season 
the heat is very intense, and even the 
nights can scarcely he called cool. 

The extremes of summer heat are felt 
in the large plains, and of winter cold in 
the mountains, From April to the middle 
of September there is no rain or thunder. 
No cloud is to be seen during May, June, 
July, and August; but there is a copious 
dew at night. These dews, however, only 
compensate for the want of rain to the 
more hardy plants. As the season of heat 
advances, vegetable life is dried up, and 
the face of the earth assumes a parched 
and dry appearance, except where watered 
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by streams or by human labour. There 
is a longer statement on the subject of 
this note in the Rev. T. H. Horne’s ¢ Cri- 
tical Introduction to the Scriptures,’ from 
which the above facts are abridged with 
little alteration. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 4. “ Flesh with the life thereof 
which is the blood thereof.’—The former 
verse seems, from the very form of its ex- 
pression, manifestly intended to grant. 
animal diet, as an extension of the original 
graut of the “green herb.” And in the 
present verse we have a restriction as to 
the form in which this grant might be 
used. Some commentators understand 
this as intended to preclude such a horrid 
mode of using animal food as Bruce re- . 
lates of the Abyssinians, who cut flesh 
from the living animal, taking care not to 
injure a vital part, and eat it quivering 
with life and reeking in blood. The re- 
striction was repeated in the Mosaic Law, 
and also exists in the religion of Moham- 
med; and at present both Jews and Mo- 
hammedans understand their law to direct 
them to abstain from eating blood, and 
the flesh of such animals as have not been 
bled to death in such a manner that every 
separable particle of the vital fluid has 
been extracted. The Jews and Moham- 
medans, therefore, cut the throats very 
deeply of the animals they intend for 
food; and no person of either denomina- 
tion likes to eat meat killed by our 
butchers, because the blood is less com- 
pletely extracted by our process, 

13. “J do set my bow in the cloud.”— 
The rather equivocal sense of the word 
“set” in English has occasioned a very 
mistaken impression, which has led to 
some cavils, which the use of the more 
proper word “ appoint” would have pre- 
vented. As it stands, it has been under- 
stood to say that the rainbow was at this 
time first produced; whereas, as its ap- 
pearance is occasioned by the immutable 
laws of refraction and reflection, as applied 
to the rays of the sun striking on drops of 
falling rain, we know that the phenome- 
non must have been occasionally exhi- 
bited from the beginning of the world, as 
at present constituted. Accordingly, the 
text says no more than, that the rainbow 
was then “ appointed” to be a token of 
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the covenant between God and man. It 
has been, however, supposed by some that 
there was no rain before the Deluge; and 
that the ground was moistened by dews 
ouly. In this case, certainly, the rainbow 
must now have made its first appearance 
to mankind. - 

20, 21. “ Noah began to be an husband- 
man, and he planted a vineyard: and he 
drank of the wine, and was drunken.” —In 
Armenia it is believed that the city of 
Nakschivan, about three leagues from 
Mount Ararat, is the oldest in the world, 
having been founded by Noah, who 
settled there with his sons when he left 
the ark; and the existing name of the 
town is alleged to be formed from Nak, 
a ship, and schivan, “stopped” or 
“ settled,” in commemoration of the rest- 
ing of the ark on the neighbouring moun- 
tain. Erivan contests this honour with 
Nakschivan ; but it is doubtful if Noah 
founded any town. The context repre- 
sents him as occupying a tent, after having 
planted a vineyard. 

“ Husbandman.”—In the original WX 
POINT ash: haadamah, literally “a 
man of the ground.” It is conceived that 
Noah considerably advanced agriculture 
by inventing more suitable implements 
than had previously been in use. We 
find no grounds for this conjecture in the 
text; but it is by no means unlikely that 
the demand upon his mechanic ingenuity 
in the construction of the ark, had quali- 
fied him for improving the agricultural 
implements previously in use. 

“ Vineyard,” —They still make excel- 
lent wine in the district indicated ; and 
vineyards are abundant. Whether the 
vine grows wild in Armenia, the writer of 
this note could not determine, having tra- 
versed the country in winter. It probably 
does; for in a previous autumn he had 
gathered very small but good grapes from 
wild vines, growing on the banks of un- 
frequented streams in the neighbouring 
country of Georgia. , 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 1. “The generations of the 
sons of Noah.”—In this chapter. we are 
furnished with the names of the principal 
descendants of Noah, who became the 
patriarchs of nations, dispersing themselves 
over the world, and founding the various 
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families of men among whom we find it 
divided. This chapter however fails, 
after so great a lapse of time, to give us 
that definite information which it probably 
conveyed in the time of Moses. There 
are insuperable difficulties in attempting 
to détermine what nations and tribes owe 
their origin to the persons specified in this 
account. There is indeed sufficient evi- 
dence that the nation was generally called 
after the name of the founder; and accord- 
ingly the similarity or identity of names 
has afforded the principle by which all 
research into the subject has been guided, 
Neverthelessthis process involves a liability 
to grossand fatal mistakes; for many na- 
tions and peoples have, doubtless, lost the 
names by which they were originally 
called; and many others, of compara- 
tively recent origin, may by accident have 
obtained names with some similarity to 
those of the first founders of nations. It 
is also very probable that many of the 
names of peoples and countries were pecu- 
liar to the Jews themselves, as no trace of 
them can be found in other countries. 
Amidst all these sources of error, some- 
thing, however, has been ascertained, and 
something more made probable, through 
the researches of Bochart, Calmet, Joseph 
Mede, Dr. Wells, ‘ The Universal History,’ 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Faber, Dr. Hales, 
and others, to whom we may refer those who 
wish to investigate the subject in detail. 
The ancient fathers were of opinion that. 
the distribution of mankind was not left 
to be settled at random, or according to 
the exigencies of the moment; but that a 
formal distributionof the world, as known 
to him, was made by Noah, the sole pro- 
prietor, among his three sons, a consider- 
able time before any actual migrations 
from the first settlement took place. In 
this Noah is supposed to have acted under 
divine direction. Mere probability is 
assuredly in favour of this hypothesis, 
although it has been discountenanced by 
some writers; and Dr. Hales, who deci- 
dedly adopts it, quotes the very striking 
passages, Deut. xxxii. 7-9., and Acts xvii. 
26., as tending strongly to support it. He 
also adduces an Armenian tradition, 
quoted by Abulfaragi, which is curious 
and interesting, because it tends, in 
general, to confirm the views which the 
most competent European inquirers into 
the subject had been led to entertain, as 
to the allotments which fell to the share of 
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the three brothers. The tradition states 
that Noah distributed the habitable globe, 
from north to south, between his sons, 
giving to Ham the region of the blacks; 
to Shem the region of the tawny; and to 
Japheth the region of the ruddy. Abul- 
faragi dates the actual division of the earth 
in the year B.c, 2614, being 541 years 
after the Flood, and 191 years after the 
death of Noah, in the following order :— 

“ To the sons of Shem was allotted the 
middle region of the earth; namely, 
Palestine, Syria, Assyria, Samaria (Sin- 
gar or Shinar), Babel (or Babylonia), 
Persia, and Hegiaz (Arabia). 

“To the sons of Ham, Teiman (or Idu- 
meia, Jer. xlix.7), Africa, Nigritia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Ethiopia, Scindia, and India (or 
India west and east of the river Indus). 

“To the sons of Japheth also, Garbia 
(the north), Spain, France, the countries 
of the Greeks, Sclavonians, Bulgarians, 
Turks and Armenians.” 

The only serious difference between this 
distribution and that which European 
writers have agreed to consider the most 
probable, is, that the Armenian statement 
assigns India to Ham, while the European 
account rather gives it to Shem. Weab- 
stain from pointing out the supposed allot- 
ment of each particular family; con- 
cluding this branch of the subject with 
some important remarks of Dr. Hales on 
the general distribution, according to the 
Armenian account. 

“Tn this curious and valuable geogra- 
hical chart, Armenia, the cradle of the 
uman race, was allotted to Japheth by 

right of primogeniture; and Samaria and 
Babel to the sonsof Shem: the usurpation 
of these regions, therefore, by Nimrod, and 
of Palestine by Canaan, was in violation 
of the divine decree. Though the migra- 
tion of the primitive families began at this 
time, B.c. 2614, or about 541 years after 
the Deluge, it was a length of time before 
they all reached their respective destina- 
tions. The seasons, as well as the buwnda- 
ries, [Dr. Hales here refers to Acts xvii. 
26,] of their respective settlements were 
equally the appointment of God: the 
nearer countries to the original settlement 
being planted first, and the remoter in 
succession. These primitive settlements 
seem to have been scattered and detached 
from each other, according to local conve- 
nience. Even so late as the tenth genera- 
tion after the Flood, in the time of Abra- 
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ham, there were considerable tracts of 
land in Palestine unappropriated, on 
which he and his nephew Lot freely pas- 
tured their cattle without hindrance or 
molestation.” 

5, “Isles of the Gentiles."—To under- 
stand this expression it is necessary to re- 
collect the sense in which the word which 
we translate “ isle’ was used by the Jews. 
It was used to denote not only such coun- 
tries as are surrounded on all sides by the 
sea, but countries which were so separated 
from them by water that people could not, 
or did not, usually go to them and come 
from them but by sea. Thus it meant all 
countries beyond sea; and the inhabitants 
of such countries were called “ islanders.” 
The term, therefore, applies to the coun- 
tries west of Palestine; the usual com- 
munication with which was by the Medi- 
terranean. Countries similarly situated 
with respect to Egypt appear to be here 
intended, for when this book was written 
the Jews had not yet gained possession of 
Palestine, and had recently left Egypt. 
In a general sense the term may be under- 
stood to apply to Europe, so far as known, 
and to Asia Minor. 

6. “ Mizraim.”—No proper name of an 
individual in Hebrew ever terminates in 
im, which is the plural form. Mizraim is 
evidently the name of a family or tribe 
taking name from the second son of Ham, 
who was probably called Misr; and who 
is generally allowed to have settled with 
his family in Egypt, which country is to 
this day generally known in the East as 
the “land of Mizr.” The Egyptians are 
always called Mizraim or Misraites in the 
Bible. This restoration of the ancient 
name is due to the Arabs, on whose part 
in the preservation of the primitive names 
of places, Prideaux makes the following 
important remark :—“ These people being 
the oldest nation in the world, and who 
have never been by any conquest dispos- 
sessed, or driven out of their country; 
but have always remained there in a con- 
tinued descent from the first planters until 
this day; and being also as little given to 
alterations in their manners and usages as 
in their country, have still retained the 
names of places which were first attached 
to them: and on these aboriginal people 
acquiring the empire of the East, they 
restored the original names to many cities, 
after they had been lost for ages under 
the arbitrary changes of successive con- 
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querors.” This accounts for the just 
importance which is given to existing 
Arabic names in attempting to fix the sites 
of ancient places. 

‘8. “ Nimrod,”—It would be hard to 
find anything sgaimet Nimred in these 
verses, unless by inference founded prin- 
cipally upon his name, which signifies 
“a rebel.” The probabilities are in 
favour of the opmion, that this chief, 
like most -of the heroes:of remote classical 
antiquity, addicted himself to huntin 
the wild beasta, and thas acquired quali- 
ties adapted to a warfare with men, his. 
success in: which wasensured by thenum- 
ber of bold and exercised men who had 
associated with him in his active occu- 
pations. According to both the Arme- 
nian and European accounts, the land 
where Nimrod erected the first recorded 
kingdom in the world wasin the allotment 
of the sonsof Shem; and his revolt against 
the appointed distribution, and his-violent 
encroachment the territory of an- 
other branch of the family of Noah, form 
the only points on which we have any 
good reason to rest the name which is 
given to him and the evil character he 
bears. For the statements that Nimrod 
was the author of the adoration of fire, or 
of idolatrous worship rendered to men, 
and that he was the first persecutor on 
the score of religion, there is no evidence 
in the Bible. Eastern authors add, that 
he was the first ‘king in the world, and 
the first who wore a crown; and this may 
or may not be true. 

10. “ The land of Shinar.” —There are 
no data to enable us to fix the limits of 
this land with precision. It seems to 
us a great error to suppose that, if we 
could ascertain the sites of the towns:men- 
tioned in this verse, we should be able to 
define the boundaries ‘of Shinar. Such 
knowledge would enable us to-define the 
boundaries of Nimrod’s kingdom, which 
was in the land of Shinar, but the bound- 
aries of which are'not said to be-coincident 
with those of the land so called. We 
must be content to hesitate whether it 
comprehended the whole of the country 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
or ‘was confined ‘to the lower ‘part of that 
territory, answering to Babylonia, and 
comprehending both baziks of both rivers. 
That ‘the latter territory, which nearly 
corresponds to the pen Trak Arabi, is 
part of what was the land of Shinar, is 
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admitted on all hands; the only question 
is, how far it extended northward in Meso- 
potamia Proper. 

“ Babel— Erech—— Accad— Calneh,”— 
These being the principal towns of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom might enable us to discover 
the limits of the earliest monarchy on 
record, if their sites could be precisely 
ascertained. As,.a chapter or two farther 
on, we find the earliest kingdoms consist- 
ing of little more than a single town and 
a sarrounding district, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the “ beginning of Nimrod’s 
kmgdom” was comprehended within nar- 
row limits; and therefore, that these most 
ancient cities must be sought at no con- 
siderable distance from one another. We 
have been in Irak Arabi, and found that 
Nimrod occupies a very conspicuous 
place in the traditions of the country, it 
being generally believed that this once 
fertile territory formed hiskingdom. It is 
believed, indeed, that his father Cush 
resided there; and in this opinion Dr, 
Hyde concurs, calling Irak the most an- 
cient Cush, being the original seat of that 
son of Ham, whence his posterity migrated 
and carried the name into Arabia. It is 
admitted that these cities are to be sought 
for in the Arabian Irak, 

“ Babel.”—No one doubts that this first 
postdiluvian city of which we have any 
record was the original of that great city 
on the Euphrates (32° 25’ N. lat., and 
44° E. long.), which afterwards acquired 
such fame as the capital of the Baby- 
lonian empire. The town founded there 
by Nimrod could have been but of little 
consequence, and that little it probably 
lost after the confusion of tongues re- 
corded in the next chapter. For an ac- 
count of the city in its palmy state, see 
Note on Dan. iv. 30. ‘Is not this great 
Babylon?” and for an account of its 
present desolation we may refer to the 
Notes on those prophecies, in which that 
desolation is foretold. The site of Babel 
being found, we must look in the same 
district for the other cities. 

“ Erech.”—According to the Rabbins, 
this is the same as the present Orfah, 
known in the Bible as Ur. But this is 
unreasonably distant from Babel, and 
would give too great extent to the king- 
dom of Nimrod, It is generally believed 
to have been a city of Chaldea, which 
took from it its present name of Irak. 
Cities, the names of which are evidently 
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formed from Erech, are mentioned by 
Herodotus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. My. Bryant, on examining the 
matter, finds that there were two cities dis- 
tinguished as And-Erech and Ard-Erech 
—the former in Susiana, near some fiery 
or bituminous pools, and the latter on the 
Euphrates below Babylon. The latter 
probably occupied the site of the original 
Erech of the text. 

“ Calneh.”—A great mass of authority, 
ancient and modern, European and Ori- 
ental, concurs in fixing the site of this 
city at what was the great city of Ctesi- 
phon, upon the eastern bank of the river 
Tigris, about 18 miles below Bagdad. 
Opposite to it stood Seleucia, which was 
built by the Greeks for the express pur- 
pose of ruining Babylon, and was made 
the capital of their empire east of the 
Euphrates, After the lapse of several 
centuries, Ctesiphon, which seems to have 
been in previous existence as a small 
town, began to assume importance as a 
rival to Seleucia, in the hands of the 
Parthians, the bitter and implacable ene- 
mies of the Greeks. It is said to have 
been first walled in the reign of one 
Pacoras, king of the Parthians, who was 
contemporary with Mark Authony. Se- 
leucia ultimately fell before the ascen- 
dancy of Ctesiphon and the Parthians, 
and became a sort of suburb to its rival 
under the name of Coche, and were both 
identified by the Arabs under the name of 
Al-Modain, or “the cities.” Ctesiphon 
became a magnificent city, and the winter 
capital of the Persian empire under the 
native Sassanian dynasty, which threw off 
the Parthian predominance. The place 
was taken by the Arabs in the year 637, 
and from that time declined amazingly; 
and when the Caliph Al-Mansoor built 
Bagdad, the ruins of Al-Modain fur- 
nished the principal materials for the new 
city. Of Seleucia nothing now remains 
but a portion of the wall, and evident 
traces of its former extent in the now de- 
nuded surface, rendered uneven by ex- 
tended mounds, which, in most cases, 
alone remain to mark the site of the 
numerous cities with which this celebrated 
region teemed in ancient times. Ctesi- 
phon has been rather more fortunate. 
Not only may the enormously thick walls 
of the city be traced to a considerable 
extent along the river, but avast and 
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remains as an object of solitary mag- 
nificence in this desolate region, and is 
visible froma great distance. It isunlike 
any building in that part of the world, 
and is considered to have been built by 
Greek artists in the employ of the Persian 
kings. It presents a facade of 300 feet in 
length, pierced in the middle by an arch 
whose curve forms a large parabola rising 
from about half the height. The height 
of this arch from its apex to the ground is 
1034 feet, and it leads to a vast hall of 
the same height, and 82 feet broad by 160 
in depth. The vaulting of this hall is 
broken at the back, and there is a large 
fissure about 15 feet from the entrance. 
It is called Tauk Kesra, or “the arch of 
Khosroes,” and is believed to have been 
the palace of the Persian kings, and is 
presumed to be the “white palace,” the 
magnificence and internal riches of which 
struck the barbarous conquerors from 
Arabia with amazement and delight. 

“ Accad.”—The probabilities which 
have been allowed to operate in fixing 
Erech and Calneh, find equal, or more 
than equal, room in assigning Accad to 
the Sittace of the Greeks, and the Akker- 
koof of the present time. It is situated 
about nine miles west of the Tigris, at the 
place where that river makes its nearest ap- 
proach to the Euphrates. ‘Sittace” re- 
tains some elements of the name dccad ; 
and Akkerkoof has more similarity to the 
original name than will sometimes be 
found in analogies on which elaborate 
theories have been founded. The situa- 
tion and the name being concurrently 
favourable, its identity with the ancient 
Accad finds another confirmation in the 
remarkable and primitive monument which 
is found there, and which the Arabs, to 
this day, call Ted Nimrood, and the Turks, 
Nemrood Tepassé ; both which appellations 
signify the “Hill of Nimrod.” It consists 
of a mound, surmounted by a mass of 
building which looks like a tower or an 
irregular pyramid, according to the point 
from which it is viewed. It is 300 feet 
in circumference at the bottom, and rises 
125 or 130 feet above the greatly inclined 
elevation on which it stands. The mound 
which constitutes the foundation of the 
structure is composed of a mass of rubbish 
formed by the decay of the superstruc- 
ture. In the tower itself the different 
layers of sun-dried bricks, of which it is 
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The bricks are cemented together by lime 
- or bitumen, and are divided into courses 
varying from 12 to 20 feet in height, and 
separated by layers of reeds, such as grow 
in the marshy parts of the country, and in a 
state of astonishing preservation. The so- 
lidity and loftiness of this pile, as well as 
the difficulty of discovering any other use 
for it, would indicate it to have been one 
of those immense pyramidal towers which 
were consecrated to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and which served at 
once as the temples and observatories of 
the primitive times. That this worship 
arose very early we shall have occasion 
to state; and it is agreed on all hands, 
that it arose in the country in which this 
pile is found. There seems to have been 
piles of this nature in all the primitive 
cities of this region; built, probably, more 
or less after the model of that in the me- 
tropolitan city of Babylon. The Tel 
Nimrood, therefore, sufficiently indicates 
the site of a primitive town, which it is not 
presuming more than is usual, to suppose 
to have been Accad. 

LL. “ Out of that land went forth As- 
shur.”—The form of expression in Hebrew 
gives equal authority to the marginal 
reading, which is “Out of that land, he 
[Nimrod] went forth into Assyria ;” and 
opinions are pretty equally divided as to 
which of the senses is to be preferred. 
Understood as in the text, it appears that 
Asshur, the son of Shem, in being driven 
out of Shinar by Nimrod, went and settled 
in Assyria; while the other reading makes 
Nimrod extend his original encroachments 
on the Shemites by appropriating Assyria 
also; or else, that he relinquished his 
kingdom in Shinar for some unknown 
reason, and went to found another. in 
Assyria. Some commentators build an 
excellent character for Nimrod on the 
superstructure which the last hypothesis 
offers, contending that this ancient hero, 
being disgusted with the mad project of 
the tower of Babel, withdrew from the 
country to exonerate himself from the 
consequences: yet the common accounts 
make him the prime mover in this famous 
transaction. 

“ Nineveh.”—Whether Nimrod or As- 
shur founded this city, it does not appear 
to have been of much importance for 
many centuries afterwards, Indeed the 
text before us leads us to conclude that 
Resen was in its origin a more important 
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city than Nineveh. It did not rise to 
greatuess until subsequently, somewhere 
about 8.c. 1230, when it was enlarged by 
Ninus, its second founder, and became the 
greatest city of the world and the mistress 
of the east. The testimony of most ancient 
writers concurs with the local traditions 
and the surviving name to fix Nineveh on 
the site of the village of Nunia, opposite the 
town of Mosul on the river Tigris, which 
formed the boundary of Assyria Proper. 
In the book of Jonah, it is emphatically 
called “an exceeding great city ;” and 
we must refer to the Note on that text for 
an account of its ancient greatness and pre- 
sent remains. E 

“ Rehoboth, Calah, Resen.”—The site of 
Resen is indicated with more than ordi- 
nary precision in the text; but in fixing its 
site, or those of the other two cities, we 
have no such evidence and strong proba- 
bilities as have helped in determining the 
sites of the towns of Nimrod’s kingdom in 
Shinar. We can only conjecture that 
they existed on the Tigris, below, and 
perhaps above, Nineveh, at no great dis- 
tance from each other. Most writers 
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‘concur in placing Calah on the Great 


Zab, before it enters the Tigris, and Resen 
higher up on the latter river, so as to be 
between Nineveh and Calah. But Reho- 
both has been shifted about everywhere. 
Some place it above Nineveh, others 
below Calah, while some fix it on the 
western bank of the Tigris opposite Resen. 

16, 17, 18.—All these, as before (see 
Note on v. 6), are the names of tribes, not 
individuals. 

25. “ Peleg.”"—Peleg means “division,” 
and appears to have been given to com- 
memorate either a natural convulsion or 
a political division of the earth among 
Noah's descendants at the time of his 
birth. The latter is the most common 
opinion; but it is not agreed whether the 
division indicated was the dispersion at 
Babel, or the earlier migrations from 
Armenia, ‘ 
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Verse 1. “One language.”—What ‘the 
primeval language was is a point which 
has excited very much discussion. He- 
brew, Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee, Pheeni- 
cian, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Greek, Sanscrit, 
and Chinese, have each had the priority of 
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their claims warmly advocated. The 
weight of number and authority is in 
favour of the Hebrew and the Syriac, 
which were originally one and the same: 
—1. Because the names of the letters, and 
the numeral values assigned to them, in 
Hebrew and Syriac, have been generally 
adopted by the rest, however unlike the 
letters may be formed. 2. That the su- 
perior antiquity of the Hebrew and Syriac 
letters (which had originally but one 
form) is demonstrated by the greater sim- 
plicity of their shapes. 3. From internal 
evidence—such as, that words derived 
from or identical with Hebrew words run 
through all the greater number of known 
languages; that all oriental proper names 
of rivers, mountains, cities, persons, &c., 
are deducible from the Hebrew; that when 
Abraham “the Hebrew’ travelled in 
Palestine and Egypt, he was everywhere 
understood :—with other arguments of 
similar character and force. 

3. “ Brick.” —The want of stone in the 
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Tigris, in the lower half of their course, 
rendered brick formerly, as it still is, the 
universal material in all the buildings of 
the country. The text will be best eluci- 
dated by observing what materials are 
employed in those masses of ruin which, 
whether belonging to the original city and 
tower or not, are undoubtedly among the 
most ancient remains in the world. The 
bricks are of two sorts, one dried in the 
sun, and the other bunt by fire. The 
size of the latter is generally thirteen 
inches square by three thick; there are 
some which do not exceed half those di- 
mensions, and a few with shapes adapted 
to particular purposes, such as for round- 
ing corners, &c. They are of several 
colours—white, approaching more or less 
toa yellowish cast, like our Stourbridge, 
or fire-brick, which is the finest sort ; red, 
like our ordinary brick, which is the 
coarsest sort; and some that have a black- 
ish cast, and are very hard. The sun-dried 
brick is considerably larger, and in gene- 
ral looks like a clod of earth, in which 
are seen particles of broken reed and 
chopped straw, obviously intended to 
give compactness to the mass. When 
any considerable degree of thickness was 
required, the practice in the Babylonian 
structures seems to have been, to form the 
mass with sun-dried bricks, and then in- 
vest it with a case of burnt bricks, The 
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ruins exhibit evident traces of this mode 
of construction, although, in the course of 
ages, the external coverings of burnt bricks 
have been taken away for use in building. 
If we are to understand the text as mean- 
ing burnt bricks—which the original does 
not state so positively as our translation 
—it by no means follows that such only 
were used, as no large construction at 
Babylon was at any time wholly, or even 
principally, composed of burnt brick. 

© Slime” —“ They had bitumen for 
cement,” would be a better translation of 
this passage; for the word in this place 
does undoubtedly denote that remarkable 
mineral pitch to which the name of bitu- 
men is given, and which is supposed to 
have been formed in the earth from the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable 
substances. It is the most inflammable 
of known minerals. There are two or 
three sorts, but having the same compo- 
nent parts. It is usually of a blackish or 
brown hue, and hardens more or less on 
exposure to the air, In its most fluid 
state it forms naphtha ; when of the con- 
sistence of oil it becomes petroleum ; at 
the next stage of induration it becomes 
elastic bitumen, then maltha, and so on, 
until it becomes a compact mass, and is 
then called asphaltum, the word by which 
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chemar, which we have here as “slime.” 
Herodotus states that the Babylonians 
derived their supplies of this substance 
from Is on the Euphrates. This is the 
modern Hit, a small mud-walled town, 
chiefly inhabited by Arabs and Jews, 
situated on the western bank of the river, 
and fixed by Rennell in N. lat. 33° 43/ 
15. The principal bitumen pit has two 
sources, and is divided by a wall in the 
centre, on one side of which bitumen 
bubbles up, and oil of naphtha on the 
other. Mr. Rich remarks, that bitumen 
was by no means sv generally used in the 
structures of Babylon as is commonly 
supposed. This is demonstrated by the 
fact, that bitumen is only found in the 
ruins as a cement in a few situations, 
generally towards the basement, where its 
power of resisting wet rendered it valu- 
able. Before it can be used as a cement, 
it must be boiled with a certain propor- 
tion of oil, and this troublesome and ex- 
pensive process was not likely to be used 
exclusively in such a pile as the Tower 
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of Babel, particularly when cements 
abound, all of which are more easily pre- 
and ene of which at least is much 
superior to bitumen. These consist of 
three kinds of calcareous earth found 
abundantly in the desert west of the Eu- 
phrates. The first, called noora, is, in 
present use, mixed with ashes, and em- 
ployed as a coating for the lower parts of 
walls in baths and other places liable to 
damps. Another, called by the Turks 
kare, and by the Arabs jws, is also found 
in powder mixed with indurated pieces of 
the same substance and round pebbles. 
This forms even now the common cement 
of the country, and constitutes the mortar 
generally found in the burnt brick-work 
of the most ancient remains. When good, 
the bricks cemented by it cannot well be 
detached without being broken, whilst 
those laid in bitumen can easily be sepa- 
rated. The third sort, called boraé, is a 
substance resembling gypsum, and is 
found in large lumps of an earthy appear- 
ance, which, when burned, form an excel- 
lent plaster or whitewash. Pure clay or 
mud is also used as a cement; but this is 
exclusively with the sun-dried bricks. 

4,.“ A tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven.” —The latter clause of this phrase 
is literally “ and its top in the skies” —a 
metaphor common in all languages and 
nations for a very elevated and conspi- 
cuous summit; and which exonerates 
the builders from the imputed stupidity of 
attempting to scale the heavens, Whether 
there was any or what bad intention in 
this erection, has afforded much matter of 
discussion, into which we cannot enter. 
It is probable enough that some attempt 
to frustrate the appointed dispersion of 
mankind was involved in the under- 
taking; and it does not appear that the 
confusion of tongues was so much @ pu- 
nishment for this attempt as a Eres and 
obvious measure for giving effect to the 
intended dispersion and distribution of 
the human race. Leaving this matter, 
in which we have only conjectures and 
doubtful interpretations to guide us, let 
us inquire what became of this famous 
tower in aftertimes, and whether any 
traces now remain of its existence. 

There is no statement that this great 
work sustained any damage at the Con- 
fusion: it is simply said that the build- 
ing of the city, and doubtless of the tower 
also, was discontinued. What were its 
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precise dimensions it is impossible to de- 
termine, where different authorities make 
it range from a furlong to five thousand 
miles in height. It is generally ad- 
mitted, and is indeed in the highest 
degree probable, that the fabric was in a 
considerable state of forwardness at the 
Confusion ; and that it could have sus- 
tained no considerable damage at the 
time when the building of Babylon was 
recommenced : and therefore, finding that 
this great city was in later periods famous 
for a stupendous tower, described as an 
object of wonder comparable to the 
Egyptian pyramids, it is not unsafe to 
infer that the original Tower of Babel 
formed at least the nucleus of that 
amazing tower, which, in the time of the 
early authors of classical antiquity, stood 
in the midst of the temple which was 
built by Nebuchadnezzar, in honour of 
Belus. It seemsthat this splendid prince, 
whose reign began about 605: years B.c., 
took the idea of rendering this old ruin 
the principal ornament of the city which 
it gave him so much pride to embellish. 
Whatever additions he made to it, there 
is no room to doubt that the original form 
was preserved ; for not only would it have 
taken enormous labour and expense to 
alter it, but the form it afterwards bore 
is that which would hardly, in such com- 
paratively late times, have been thought 
of, being in its simplicity and proportions 
characteristic not only of very ancient 
but of the most ancient constructed 
masses which have been known to exist on 
the earth. Our earliest authentic inform- 
ation concerning this tower is from Hero- 
dotus, who however did not see it till 
thirty years after the Persian king Xerxes, 
in his indignation against the form of 
idolatry with which it had become as- 
sociated, did as much damage to it as its 
solid mass enabled him, with any toler- 
able convenience, to effect. Herodotus 
describes the spot as a sacred inclosure 
dedicated to Jupiter Belus, consisting of 
a regular square of two stadia (1000 feet) 
on each side, and adorned with gates of 
brass. In the midst of this area rose a 
massive tower, whose length and breadth 
was one stadium (500 feet); upon this 
tower arose another and another, till the 
whole had numbered eight. He does not 
say how high it was; but Strabo, who 
concurs with him in the dimensions of the 
basement-flat, adds, that the whole was a 
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stadium in height. Taking these propor- 
tions of 500 feet high, on a base of 500 
feet on each side, we have a structure as 
high as the greatest of the Egyptian 
pyramids, but standing on a much nar- 
rower base; as the dimensions of the 
pyramid may (on an approximation from 
various statements) be reckoned at 480 
feet in height, on a base of 750 feet each 
way. Herodotus goes on to say, that, on 
the outside, steps were formed, winding 
up to each tower; and that in the middle 
of every flight a resting-place was pro- 
vided, with seats, In the highest tower 
there was a magnificent chamber, ex- 
pressly sacred to Belus, furnished with a 
splendid couch, near which was a table 
of gold. But there was no statue, the 
god being supposed to inhabit it at will. 
About 150 years after the devastations 
committed by Xerxes, Alexander, among 
his mighty projects, conceived the idea of 
restoring this famous tower to its former 
condition; and, as a preparatory step, 
employed 10,000 men, for two months, in 
removing the rubbish which had fallen 
from the superstructure in consequence of 
the Persian king's dilapidations, This 
circumstance alone would induce us, at 
this distant time, in looking for the re- 
mains of this earliest great work of man, 
to be content with very faint traces of 
what we may suppose the original struc- 
ture to have been. The distinction of 
being a remain of the Tower of Babel has 
been claimed for three different masses; 
namely, for Nimrods Tower, at Akker- 
koof; for the AJuelibe, about 950 yards 
east of the Euphrates, and five miles 
above the modern town of Hillah; and 
for the Birs Nemroud, to the west of that 
river, and about six miles to the south- 
west of Hillah. The Tel Nimrood, at 
Akkerkoof, has already been mentioned as 
denoting the site of Accad. Many tra- 
vellers have believed it to be the Tower of 
Babel, having perhaps their imaginations 
excited by the name of Nimrod attached 
to it: but the people of the country cer- 
tainly do not believe it to be the Tower of 
Babel, the site of which they always indi- 
cate by a reference to Hillah, on the Eu- 
phrates. 

The Mujelibe was first described in the 
conviction of its being the Tower of 
Babel, by Della Valle, who examined 
the ruins in 1616, and characterises this 
mass as a “ mountain of ruins,” and 
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again as “ a huge mountain.” The name 
means “ overturned ;” and as either this 
or the Birs Nemroud must afford the re- 
mains of the famous tower, if such still 
exist, we shall give a short description of 
both from the ‘ Memoir on the Ruins of 
Babylon,’ compared with the accounts 
furnished by Sir Robert Ker Porter and 
Sir John Macdonald (Kimeir). The latter 
gentleman concurs with Della Valle, 
D’Anville, Rennell, and other high 
names, in considering it the Tower of 
Babel; but it is to be borne in mind 
that none of them, except Macdonald, 
had any distinct information concerning 
the Birs Nemroud, 

The Mujelibe is second only to the 
last-named pile, in being one of the most 
enormous masses of brick-formed earth 
raised by the labeur of man. Its shape 
is oblong, and its height, as well as the 
measurement of its sides, very irregular. 
Its sides face the four cardinal points ; 
the measurement of that on the north 
being 200 yards in length, the southern 
219, the eastern 182, and the western 
136; while the elevation of the highest 


or south-east angle is 141 feet. The 
summit is a broad, uneven flat. It 


ascends towards the south-eastern point, 
and forms an angular kind of peak, 
sloping gradually down in an opposite 
direction upon the bosom of the mound 
to a depth of about 100 feet. The mass 
of the structure, as in that at Akkerkoof 
and the other Babylonish remains, is 
composed of bricks dried in the sun, and 
mixed with broken straw or reed in the 
preparation, cemented in some places 
with bitumen and regular layers of reeds, 
and in others with slime and reeds. In 
most Babylonish structures several 
courses of brick intervene between the 
layers of reeds; but in this the reeds are 
interposed between every single course of 
bricks. The outer edges of the bricks 
having mouldered away, it is only on 
minute inspection that the nature of its 
materials can be ascertained. When 
viewed from a distance, the ruin has more 
the appearance of a small hill than a 
building; and the ascent is in most places 
so gentle, that a person may ride all over 
it. The bricks are larger and much 
inferior to most others; nor indeed do 
any of those in the ruins near the Eu- 
phrates equal those in the ruins at Akker- 
koof. Deep ravines have been sunk by 
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the periodical rains in this stupendous 
mass, and there are numerous long narrow 
cavities, or passages, which are now the 
unmolested retreats of hyznas, jackals, 
and other noxious animals. Quantities 
of kiln-burnt bricks are scattered about 
at the base of the fabric, and it is pro- 
bable that this, as well as the other 
recesses which only now exhibit the 
inferior material, were originally cased 
with the burnt bricks, but which, in the 
course of ages, have been taken away for 
the purposes of building—a practice 
wich is known to have been in operation 
for more than 2000 years. 

Every one who sees the Birs Nemroud 
feels at once that, of all the masses of 
ruin found in this region, there is not one 
which so nearly corresponds with his 
previous notions of the Tower of Babel ; 
and he will decide that it could be no 
other, if he is not discouraged by the 
apparent difficulty of reconciling the 
statements of the ancient writers concern- 
ing the Temple of Belus, with the situa- 
tion of this ruin on the western bank, 
and its distance from the river and the 
other ruins. That this difficulty is not 
insuperable, has been shown by the writer 
of the article “ Babylon,” in the ‘Penny 
Cyclopedia ;’ and without giving any 
decided opinion, we cannot but subscribe 
to the view that the Birs Nemroud must 
probably be identified with the tower 
in aiatitns if the latter is to be identified 
at all, 

We give Mr. Rich's description, refer- 
ring to Sir R. K. Porter for a more 
detailed account. “The Birs Nemroud 
isa mound of an oblong form, the total 
circumference of which is 762 yards, At 
the eastern side it is cloven by a deep fur- 
row, and is not more than 50 or 60 feet 
high; but on the western side itrises ina 
conical figure to the elevation of 198 feet, 
and on its summit is a solid pile of brick, 
37 feet high by 28 in breadth, diminishing 
in thickness to the top, which is broken 
and irregular, and rent by a large fissure 
extending througha third of itsheight. It 
is perforated by small square holes, dis- 
posed inrhomboids. The fire-burnt bricks 
of which it is built have inscriptions on 
them; and so excellentis the cement, which 
appears to be lime-mortar, that it is nearly 
impossible to extract one whole. The 
other parts of the summit of this hill are oc- 
cupied by immense fragments of brick- 
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work, of no determinate figure, tumbled 
together, and converted into solid vitrified 
masses, as if they had undergone theaction 
of the fiercest fire, or had been blown up 
with gunpowder, the layers of brick being 
perfectly discernible.” ‘These ruins,” 
continues Mr. Rich, ‘stand on a prodi- 
gious mound, the whole of which is itself 
in ruins, channelled by the weather and 
strewed with fragments of black stone, 
sandstone and marble. In the eastern 
part, layers of unburnt brick, but o reeds, 
were discernible in auy part: possibly the 
abseuce of them here, when they are so 
generally seen under similar circum- 
stances, may be an argument of the inferior 
antiquity of the building. In the north 
side may be seen traces of building exactly 
similar to the brick pile. At the foot ot 
the mound a step may be traced scarcely 
elevated above the plain, exceeding in ex- 
tent by several feet each way the true or 
measured base; and there isa quadran- 
gular inclosure around the whole, as at 
the Mujelibe, but much more distinct and 
of greater dimensions.” 

It may be observed that the grand dimen- 
sions ofboth the Birs and the Mujelibe cor- 
respond very well with that ofthe Tower of 
Belus, the circumference of which, if we 
take the stadium at 500 feet, was 2000 feet ; 
that of the Birsis 2286, and that of the 
Mujelibe 2111, which in both instances is 
a remarkable approximation, affording no 
greater difference than is easily accounted 
for by our ignorance of the exact proportion 
of the stadium and by the enlargement 
which the base must have undergone by the 
crumbling of the materials, Sir R. K. 
Porter seems to show that three, and 
part of the fourth, of the original eight 
stages of the tower may be traced in the 
existing ruin of Birs Nemroud; and, with 
regard to the intense vitrifying heat to 
which the summit has most evidently been 
subjected, he has no doubt that the fire 
acted from above, and was probably light- 
ning. The circumstance is certainly re- 
markable in connection with the tradition 
that the original Tower of Babel was rent 
and overthrown by fire from heaven. 
Porter thinks that the works of the Baby- 
lonish kings concealed for awhile the 
marks of the original devastation; and 
that now the destructions of time and of 
man have reduced it to nearly the same 
condition in which it appeared after the 
Confusion. At any rate it cannot now 
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be scen without recollecting the emphatic 
prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. li, 25): “I 
will stretch out mine hand upon thee, and 
roll thee down from the rocks, and will 
make thee a burnt mountain.” 

9. “ The Lord did there confound the lan- 
guage of all the earth.”—We have no dis- 
tinct information as to the extent in which 
this remarkable event operated on the 
languages of men: and accordingly this 
verse has occasioned much discussion. 
It iscertainly not necessary to suppose that 
the confusion of languages was then so 
great as at present. Some learned men, 
who consider that the present diversity of 
languages is not greater than would na- 
turally arise in the lapse of a long time 
and in changes of climate and country 
by migrations, think that the Confusion 
operated very slightly at first, consisting 
merely in the introduction of various 
inflections and some new words, which 
sufficed to make the people misunder- 
stand one another. This is the opinion 
of those who think that all existing lan- 
guages are derived from one parent stock. 
But others, who believe that the existing 
diversity is too great to allow the doctrine 
of their being all derived from one com- 
mon stock, think that new languages were 
formed at the Confusion, to each of which 
it is possible to trace the various deriva- 
tive languages which have been formed 
from it in the lapse of time, by removals, 
intermixtures, and refinements. It is 
allowed, however, that the formation of 
two new languages, or strongly marked 
dialects, for two of the families of Noah, 
while the other retained the primitive 
tongue unaltered, would be suflicient to 
account for all existing diflerences. 
What these original tongues or dialects 
were, is another point which has excited 
large debate. Sir William Jones being a 
very good authority in this matter, we 
may give his opinion, as collected by Dr. 
Hales trom different volumesof the ‘ Asia- 
tic Researches.’ He discovers traces of 
three primeval languages, corresponding 
to the three grand aboriginal races, which 
he calls the Arabic, the Sanscrit, and the 
Selavonic. 

“1, From the Arabic or Chaldee spring 
dialects used by the Assyrians, Arabs, 
and Jews. 

‘© 2. From the Sanscrit, which is radi- 
cally different from the Arabic, spring 
the Greek, Latin, and Celtic dialects, 
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though blended with another idiom, the 
Persian, the Armenian, and the old Egyp- 
tian, or Ethiopic. 

“3. From the Sclavonic or Tartarian, 
which is again radically different both 
from the Arabic and Sanscrit, spring (so 
far as Sir William could venture to pro- 
nounce upon so difficult a point) the 
various dialects of northern Asiaand north- 
eastern Europe.” 

Some other writers require a greater 
number of mother-tongues; while others 
are content, as we have seen, with that 
ancient Hebrew language into which the 
later Hebrew, the Chaldee, aud the Syriac 
may be resolved. 

The Rev. Joseph Roberts, in his valu- 
able ¢ Oriental Hlustrations,’ informs us 
that the Hindoos believe there were origi- 
nally eighteen languages, the names of 
which they have preserved. They have 
no tradition of a confusion of tongues, 

28. “ Ur of the Chahtees."—Some dif- 
ficulty has been felt in fixing the site of 
this city; but in the East it is generally 
identified with the present town of Orfah 
in Upper Mesopotamia, in E. long 38° 
51, and N. lat. 37° 94. Local tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Nim- 
rod, and the Arabs, according to their 
usual custom, consider as his palace some 
remarkable ruins, with subterraneous 
apartments, apparently of greatantiquity. 
‘The Jews still call the place by the name 
in the text, Ur Kasdim, or “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and it is a place of pilgrimage 
as the birth-place of Abraham, in whose 
honour the Moslems have a fine mosque, 
in the court of which is a lake teeming 
with fish, preserved there in honour of the 
patriarch. The town was called Edessa 
hy the successors of Alexander, from a 
city of the same name in Macedonia, and 
under that name was the capital of a ter- 
ritory called Osrhoene, occupying the 
northern and most fruitful part of Meso- 
potamia, and which, for about eight cen- 
turies before Christ, formed an indepen- 
dent kingdom. — Its last king was Abgarus, 
of whom there is a well known tradition, 
that he wrote a letter to Christ, and received 
an answer, printed translations of which 
are common in many parts of England, 
and have a supertitious value attached to 
them, being considered to bless the house 
in which they are contained. The king- 
dom of Abgarus was appropriated by the 
Romans, and the king himself sent in 
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chains to Rome. The place afterwards 
passed through the hands of the Saracens, 
the Crusaders, the Tartars, and was ulti- 
mately conquered by the Turks. It is 
now the seat of a pashalic, and is a large 
and tolerably well-built town, containing 
a population which Buckingham states at 
50,000—an estimate which we have rea- 
son to believe much too large. It is a 
place of considerable trade, enjoying the 
advantage of being one of the principal 
stations on the great caravan route between 
Aleppo and Bagdad. 

31. “ Haran.”—This name affords one 
instance of the confusion which has arisen 
in the proper names of our translation, 
from its having been chosen to give the 
letter Py, ch, a power equivalent to fT, 4. 
It ought to be Charan, and so it is in Acts 
vii. 2, where the Greek text has properly 
given the Hebrew \>py. It is proper to 
observe that the translators have generally 
taken this course with the fy, as the prac- 
tice sometimes makes such an alteration 
that it is difficult to recognise the names. 
The place in question is supposed to have 
derived its name from Haran (Charan) 
the father of Lot, and brother of Abra- 
ham. It was called Charre by the 
Romans. _ Its situation is fixed by Ren- 
nell in E. long. 39° 2 45, and _N. lat. 
36° 40’, being 29 geographical miles 
S.S.E. from Orfah. It is situated ina 
sandy and flat plain. It is now a poor 
place, in the occupation of a few families 
of Bedouin Arabs, who have been drawn 
thither by the good supply of water from 
several small streams. Their presence 
renders a visit so unpleasant an under- 
taking, that no travellers have recently 
been there. The ruins of an old town and 
castle are still to be seen. The city must 
have fallen to ruin at an early period, for 
it seems to have been quite desolate when 
the Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, travelled 
through Mesopotamia in the twelfth cen- 
tury. See Buckingham’s ‘Travels in 
Mesopotamia, ’and Kinneir’s ‘ Geographi- 
cal Memoir of the Persian Empire.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
Verse 6. “ Sickem” (also spelt in dif- 
ferent places as Sechem, Sychem, and 
Shechem; also called Sychar in the New 


Testament). It is named here by antici- 
pation, for the town was built afterwards. 
There is not the least doubt of its identity 
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with the apie town, the name of which 
is variously spelt Nablous, Naplous, Na- 
polose, and Naplosa. Its name frequently 
occurs in sacred history in connection 
with events of great interest and impor- 
tance, some of which will afford us op- 
portunities of noticing separately the 
objects which it continues to offer to the 
veneration of Jews and Christians. It is 
a town of Samaria, in Palestine, in E. 
long. 35° 20/, and N, lat. 32° 177, It 
occupies a most pleasant situation in a 
norrow valley, between Gerizim and Ebal, 
which press it so closely on each side as 
to leave no room to add to its breadth, 
although it might be indefinitely extended 
lengthwise. It consists, therefore, of two 
long streets, and has a population which 
Mr. Buckingham estimates at rather less 
than 10,000, mostly Mohammedans. It 
seems altogether a flourishing place, con- 
sidering the general misery of the country, 
and is indebted for some part of its pros- 
perity to the concourse of pilgrims to visit 
the well of Jacob in the vicinity, where 
Christ discoursed with the woman of 
Samaria (John iv.). “There is nothing 
in the Holy Land,” says Dr. Clarke, 
“finer than a view of Napolose from the 
heights around it. As the traveller de- 
scends towards it from the hills, it appears 
luxuriantly embosomed in the most 
delightful and fragrant bowers, half con- 
cealed by rich gardens, and by stately 
trees collected into groves, all around the 
bold and beautiful valley in which it 
stands.” 

“ The Plain of Moreh,” or, rather, “the 
terebinth tree of Moreh.’"—The word 


TON ailon, in some places translated a 


&h ase and in others an “oak,” is gene- 
rally considered to denote the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree. The Pistachia terebinthus 
stands as the head and representative of a 
numerous family of trees, most of which 
are noted forthe fragrant resins which they 
yield. The branches of this tree are large 
and diffusive; the foliage a deep green, 
interspersed with clusters of reddish-white 
flowers. The best Veniceturpentine, which, 
when it can be obtained ina genuine state, 
is superior to all the rest of its kind, is the 
produce of this tree. The place indicated 
is no doubt in the vale of Sichem, just 
noticed, where grew either a grove of 
trees, or some tree of remarkable size and 
appearance. The tree of Moreh seems to 
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Pistachia Terebinthus. 


be mentioned in several other places. See | 


Chapter xxxv. 4 and 8; Josh, xxiv. 26 ; 
Judges ix. 6, 

8. “ Beth-el.”—This isan anticipation ; 
the place was first called Bethel by Jacob, 
on his journey from Beersheba to Haran, 
its previous name being Luz. Beth-el 
means literally ‘ House of God.” It does 
not appear that any town was ever built 
on the precise spot to which Jacob gave 
this name; but the appellation was after- 
wards transferred to the adjacent city of 
Luz, which thus became the historical 

* Bethel. It was included in the kingdom 
of Israel on the separation of the tribes; 
and Jeroboam set up one of his golden 
calves there. It was taken from Israel 
by Ahijah, king of Judah, and ever after- 
wards formed part of that kingdom. 
Bethel is supposed to have been situated 
in a narrow valley, about eightecn miles 
south from Naplous, or Sichem, where 
there is a ruined village and monastery. 

“ Hai,” also “Ai,” a place two or three 
miles west of Bethel. We find a small 
city here in the time of Joshua; and the 
history of the assaults upon and ultimate 
destruction of the town by the Israelites 
occupies a very prominent place in the 
history of their conquest of Canaan. See 
Josh. ch. vii. and viii, 


13. “ Say thow art my sister”’—She 
was his step-sister, the daughter of his 
father, but not the daughter of his mother 
(ch. xx. 12), This, therefore, was a truth 
in terms, but a moral untruth, because it 
was intended to convey the impression that 
Sarai was nothing more than a sister to 
him. 

15. “ Pharaoh.”—This is not a proper 
name: Josephus says the word signified 
king in the Egyptian language; and it 
seems to have been used as a prefix to 
the proper name in the same way that 
Ptolemy was, after the subjugation of 
Egypt by the Greeks. Used independently 
of the proper name, it served sufficiently 
to distinguish the king of Egypt from 
other monarchs. 

“ The woman was taken into Pharaoh's 
house.” —Of course Abraham could not 
have been a consenting party in this trans- 
action; and yet it does not appear that 
the king inteuded to act, or was considered 
to act, oppressively in taking away a 
man’s sister without thinking his consent 
necessary. ‘The passage is illustrated by 
the privilege which royal personages still 
exercise in Persia and other countries of 
the East, of claiming for their harem the 
unmarried sister or daughter of any of 
their subjects. This exercise of authority 
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however repugnant it may be tothe father 
or brother: he may regret, as an inevitable 
misfortune, that his relative ever attracted 
the royal notice; but, since it has hap- 
pened, he does not hesitate to admit 
the right which royalty possesses. When 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, acted in a si- 
milar manner towards Sarah, taking her 
away from her supposed brother, it is 
admitted that he did so “in the integrity 
of his heart, and innocency of his hands,” 
which allows his right to act as he did 
if Sarai had been no more than Abram’s 
sister. 

16. “ Oxen.”—The ox is an animal ex- 
tremely well known, both in respect to 
his form and utility; but whether the 
oxen of Abram bore the same shape as our 
own is very much to be questioned. 
Animals in a state of domestication are 
liable to such changes in appearance, 
that their identity with the wild or origi- 
nal species can seldom be traced with any 
degree of certainty. In the Hebrew, the 
words denoting an “ox” and the “mom- 
ing ”’ are, in respect of their consonants, 
alike: this arose, perhaps, from a fancied 
resemblance which the horned front of an 
ox bears to the amber radiance of the sun 
when on the pointof just emerging from 
below the horizon. 

“ He asses and she asses.’’—When we 
find original terms so unlike each other as 
“WOM chamor and J) FUN athon, “he ass” 
and “ she ass,” we are apt to think that 
a different animal must have been meant 
by athon—such as the zebra, for example. 
A species of eguus so strong, so fleet, and 
beautiful, in a state of domestication, 
would always have merited a distinct 
allusion, as we see it was customary to 
make, to the “she ass.” But the natural 
fierceness of the zebra reuders it, with a 
few exceptions, almost incapable of a 
regular training. We might, however, 
get over this difficulty by supposing that 
men who had wholly addicted themselves 
to the pursuits of herdsmen were better 
acquainted with theartof manage than we 
are found to be in later times. In that me- 
morable passage from the ninth verse of the 
ninth chapter of Zechariah, we have “an 
ass, the foal of a she ass,” where the terms 
chamor and athon occur in the relation of 
mother and son. This passage shuts the 
door against all the excursions uf further 
conjecture . by showing that our translators 
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have properly rendered the words. Besides, 
in the Arabic, we find the word athen or 
aten given to the ass in general. An ex- 
tended note on the ass would be here 
misplaced; and we shall only state our 
belief that the real worth of this creature 
is not understood. He has seldom the 
benefit of training, but in its stead a mode 
of treatment extremely calculated to im- 
pair the growth and destroy the spirit. It 
is not improbable that the herd of Abra- 
ham offered specimens ofsize, strength, and 
agility, far superior to any that were ever 
seen in later times. 

© Camels” — Gemallin.— The camel 
(Camelus dromedarius) is one of the most 
interesting as well as the most useful of 
animals. The physical constitution of 
the camel seems to have been especially 
adapted by Providence to the condition of 
the country in which it is found, and to 
the wants of the inhabitants. The humble 
fare with which it is contented, its ex- 
traordinary power of enduring thirst, and 
the peculiar adaptation of its foot to the 
soil which it has to traverse, are points to 
which our admiration is continually 
directed, and on which it is unnecessary 
to expatiate in this place. One of the 
important services which that most ob- 
servant traveller Burckhardt has rendered 
to the cause of science and general know- 
ledge, consists in his correction of some 
impressions that have been entertained 
concerning this remarkable animal; and 
to these we shall at present limit our 
statement. We have all heard stories of 
travellers who, when ready to perish with 
thirst in the Desert, have been saved by 
slaughtering the camels, and extracting 
the water contained in a reservoir in their 
stomachs. But Burckhardt assures us 
(¢ Notes on the Bedouins,’ p. 260) that he 
never, in all his extensive experience, saw 
or heard of such a circumstance. He 
does not absolutely deny its possibility ; 
but he believes the practice to be un- 
known in Arabia: and even the Darfur 
caravans, which are often reduced to in- 
credible suffering by want of water, never 
resort to such an expedient. “Indeed,” 
he remarks, “the last stage of thirst 
renders a traveller so unwilling and un- 
able to support the exertion of walking, 
that he continues his journey on the back 
of his camel, in hopes of finding water, 
rather than expose himself to certain 
destruction by killing the serviceable 
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creature.” He adds that, although he 
had frequently seen camels slaughtered. 
he never discovered a copious supply of 
water in the stemachs of any but those 
which had been watered on the same day. 
Our own observations, as far as they go, 
confim this in all points; as our ac- 
quaintauce with camels and caravans 
never brought us acquainted, even by 
report, with an instance of a camel being 
killed for the sake of the water in its 
stomach. 

Jn another of his works (‘Travels in 
Syria’), the same traveller corrects another 
impression concerning the camel; which 
is, that the animal delights in sandy 
ground, It does, indeed, cross such 
ground better than any other animal; 
“but wherever the sands are deep, the 
weight of himself aud his load makes his 
feet sink iuto the ground at every step, 
and he groans, and often sinks under his 
burden.” He found that the skeletons 
of such animals as had perished in the 
Desert were most frequent where the 
sands were deepest: and adds, that the 
hard gravelly grounds of the Desert are 
the most agreeable to this animal. In 
his other work (‘On the Bedouins’) he 
says it is also an erroneous opinion that 
camels are not capable of ascending hills. 
They are certainly “capable,” for we 
have often met them in the mountains of 
Persia; but we still think that, although 
they may, in the abstract, be able to 
ascend as well as other beasts of burden, 
yet that the rocky asperities and the 
hollows of the mountain pathways and 
defiles are very inconvenient aud distress- 
ing to their ‘“ unaccustomed feet.” 


CHAPTER, XIII. 


Verse 1. “ Into the south."—Of course 
not southward from Egypt, but into the 
southain parts of Canaan, which is called 
“the south,” and “the south country,” 
m different parts of Scripture. 

2. “Rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
gold.”"—The Arab tribes, which claim to 
be descended from Abraham, and still 
wander in or near the regions which the 
patriarch traversed, continue to follow a 
mode of life which affords the most. in- 
structive illustrations of the primitive 
manners described in the Book of Genesis. 
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The wealth of their sheikhs, and other 
persous of distinction, is nearly the same 
as that cf Abraham. It is true that few 
are rich in “silver and gold;” but many 
are very rich in cattle, and im the same 
kinds of cattle which are assigned to 
Abraham in verse 16 of the preceding 
chapter. ‘The number of the patriarch’s 
cattle is uot given; but, in considering 
the number which makes an Arab rich, 
we may have some idea of the property 
in cattle which made Abraham “ very 
rich.” Burckhardt says, that the pro- 
party of an Arab consists almost. wholly 
in horses and camels. But this must be 
understood with limitations; for we have 
kuown tribes which, im favourable situa- 
tions, have few camels or horses, but ex- 
teusive flocks of sheep and godts. Burck- 
hardt proceeds to say, that “No Arab 
family can exist without one camel at 
least: a man who has but two is reckoned 
poor; thirty or forty place a man in 
easy circumstances ; aud he who possesses 
sixty is rich.” The standard of wealth 
is of course lower in poor tribes. The 
same author mentions sheikhs who had as 
many as three hundred camels: and one, 
who was his guide to Tadmor, was 
reputed to possess one hundred camels, 
between three hundred sheep and goats, 
two mares, and one horse. In the richest 
tribes, a father of a family is said to 
he poor with less than forty camels; and 
the usual stock of a family is from one 
huidred totwo hundred. Although some 
Arab families pride themselves on having 
only camels, there is uo tribe wholly 
destitute of sheep or goats. It is observ- 
able that Abraham is not stated to have 
had any horses. The horse was not much 
in use among the Israelites till the time 
of Solomon; nor does it appear to have 
been very common then or afterwards. 
Horses are even now by no means so com- 
mon among the Arabs as the reports of 
some travellers would Jead us to conclude. 
Among the Aeneze tribes, Burckhardt 
could not find more than oue mare to six 
or seven tents; but they are rather more 
numerous in some other tribes. Some 
tribes exclusively use the mares, selling 
the male colts to the peasants aud towns- 
people.— [See Burckhardt’s ‘ Notes on the 
Redouins, pp. 39, 40, and 138, 139.] 
Upon the whole, it seems that the pro- 
perty of these Arab sheikhs, whose wealth 
is rumoured far and wide in the East, 
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seems in most cases very moderate when 
estimated by European standards of 
value. It may be useful to remember 
this when riches in cattle are mentioned 
indefinitely in the Old Testament. The 
statement there given fortunately enables 
us to see the amount of property which 
constituted wealth in the primitive times. 
Abraham’s “silver and gold” no doubt 
arose from the same source which sup- 
plies the conveniences of life to the exist- 
ing nomade tribes; namely, the sale of 
animals for slaughter, and of butter, 
cheese, and wool, to the townspeople. 
He would naturally accumulate much 
property from this source in Egypt, the 
inhabitants of which depended chiefly for 
their supplies upon the pastoral people 
who abode in or near their country. The 
Egyptians themselves hated pastoral pur- 
suits. See note on chap. xlvi. 34. 

“ Silver.” —We see, at this early period, 
that the precious metals, especially silver, 
were used as the general representative of 
all kinds of property, and the medium of 
exchange. Silver, which often in the 
original corresponds to our word “ money,” 
was in all probability the first metal that 
was converted to this use, since it is found 
in a state of comparative purity in a 
much greater abundance than gold. 
Specimens of native silver are among the 
most elegant of minerals. They consist 
sometimes of thin plates or spangles, and 
at others of minute threads, variously 
entangled with each other. In some spe- 
cimens the silver is crystallized in cubes, 
or three, four, and six-sided pyramids, 
of very great minuteness, which are 
heaped one upon another in the most 
fanciful manner. Silver is found alloyed 
with copper, antimony, and arsenic; but 
the variety we have described is nearly if 
not quite pure. 

7. “ There was a strife.”—The cause 
of strife between the herdsmen is not 
mentioned; but it appears from the con- 
text that the flocks and herds of the 
uncle and nephew were so near that 
mutual encroachments tovk place either 
upon the good pasture grounds or the 
wells of water, or both. As quarrels 
about water are particularly mentioned 
in chap. xxvi. 20, see the note on that pas- 
sage. Quarrels from both causes still 
arise among the Arab tribes, although the 
pasture boundaries and the property of 
wells are in general carefully defined. 
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The noble and disinterested conduct of 
Abraham on this occasion can only be 
well appreciated by those who know the 
practical importance of the privilege of 
selection, which in this instance he con- 
ceded to Lot. 

10. “Jordan.”—This river, being the 
principal stream of Palestine, has ac- 
quired a distinction much greater than 
its geographical importance could have 
given. It is sometimes called “the 
river,” by way of eminence, being in fact 
almost the only stream of the country 
which continues to flowinsummer. The 
river rises about an hour and a quarter's - 
journey (say three or three miles and a 
quarter) north-east from Banias, the an- 
cient Caesarea Philippi, in a plain near 
a hill called Tel-el kadi. Here there are 
two springs near each other, one smaller 
than the other, whose waters very soon 
unite, forming a rapid river, from twelve 
to fifteen yards across, which rushes over 
a stony bed into the lower plain, where it 
is joined by a river which rises to the 
north-east of Banias. A few miles below 
their junction the now considerable river 
enters the small lake of Houle, or Seme- 
chonitis (called “the waters of Merom,” 
in the Old Testament). This lake re- 
ceives several other mountain-streams, 
some of which seem to have as good claim 
to be regarded as forming the Jordan 
with that to which it is given in the 
previous statement; and it would per- 
haps be safest to consider the lake formed 
by their union, as the real source of the 
Jordan. After leaving the lake, the river 
proceeds about twelve miles to the larger 
lake, called by various names, but best 
known as the Sea of Galilee: after leav- 
ing which, it flows about seventy miles 
farther, until it is finally lost in the Dead 
or Salt Sea. It discharges into that sea 
a turbid, deep, and rapid stream, the 
breadth of which is from two to three 
hundred feet. The whole course of the 
river is about one hundred miles in a 
straight line, from north to south; but, 
with its windings, it probably dees not 
describe a course cf less than one hun- 
dred aud fifty miles. Burckhardt says 
that it now bears different names in the 
various divisions of its course: Dhan, 
near its source; Ordan, lower down, near 
the Sea of Galilee; and Sherya, between 
that lake and the Dead Sea. 

“The Plain of Jordan.°-—As now 
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understood, the valley or plain of Jordan, 
htrough which the river flows, is applied 
to that part between the lake of Houle 
and the Dead Sea; but as understood in 
the text, it must have comprehended that 
part of "the valley which the Dead Sea 
now occupies. From the accounts of 
different travellers, it seems to vary in 
breadth from four to ten or twelve miles 
in different parts. It is now in most parts 
a parched desert, but with many spots 
covered with a luxuriant growth of wild 
herbage and grass. Its level is lower, 
and the temperature consequently higher, 
than in most other parts of Syria. The 
heat is concentrated by the rocky moun- 
tains on each side, which also prevent the 
air trom being cooled by the westerly winds 
iu summer. This valley is divided into 
two distinct levels: the upper, or general 
level of the plain; and the lower, which is 
about forty feet below it. The preceding 
statement refers to the former: the latter 
varies in breadth from a mile to a furlong, 
and is partially covered with trees and 
luxuriant verdure, which give it an ap- 
pearance strikingly in contrast with the 
sandy slopes of the higher level. The 
river flows through the middle of this 
lower valley in a bed, the banks of which 
are fourteen or fifteen feet high when the 
river is at the lowest. The banks are 
thickly beset by tamarisks, willow, olean- 
der, and other shrubs, which conceal the 
stream from view until it is approached 
very nearly. These thickets, with those 

of the lower plain, once afforded cover to 
lions and other beasts of prey, which, 
when driven from their shelter by the 
periodical overflow of the river, gave 
much alarm to the inhabitants ‘of the 
valley (see Jeremiah xlix. 19). Besides 
this passage, there are others (Josh. iii. 15; 
U Chron. xii. 15), in which an overflow of 
the Jordan is mentioned, occasioned doubt- 
less by the periodical rains or the melting 
ofthe snowson Lebanon. The river seems 
theu to have overflowed its inner banks 
to a considerable extent about the com- 
mencement of spring. Modern travellers, 
who have visited it at that season, have 
not noticed such an inundation: whence 
we may infer that the stream of the Jordan 
has diminished, or that it has worn itself 
adeeper channel. It has much perplexed 
inquirers to determine what became of the 
waters of the Jordan previously tothe for- 
mation of the Dead Sea. This difficulty 
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seems to have been resolved by Burck- 
hardt, who, in his ¢ Travels in Syria and 
the Holy Land,’ considers that the valley 
or plain of the Jordan is continued, nuder 
the names of £7 Ghor and El draba, to 
the Gulf of Akaba; demonstrating that 
the river discharged its waters into the 
eastern gulf of the Red Sea, until its 
course was interrupted by the great event 
which the uineteeuth chapter of Genesis 
records, 

“ Like the Land of Egypt.as thou comest 
wnto Zoar.—This has perplexed some 
commentators, because Zoar seems to be 
mentioned as in Egypt, when, in fact, it 
was one of the cities of the plain of Jor- 
dan. Dr. Boothroyd has transposed the 
clauses so as to give what is generally 
allowed to be the right sense of the verse— 
thus, “ And Lot raised his eyes, and be- 
held that the whole plain of the Jordan all 
the way to Zoar (Jehovah not having then 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah) was 
everywhere well watered, like the garden 
of Jehovah, or as the land of Egypt.” 

18. © Plain of Mamre.”—The note on 
chap. xii. 6 applies here; the word trans- 
lated “plain”? being the same in both 
places. No doubt a éree is meant here. 
Mamre is the name of the person who is 
described, in verse 13 of the next chapter, 
as an Amorite, one of three brothers who 
were friendsof Abraham, and confederates 
with him in his expedition against the 
fourkings. Dr. Boothroyd, whose render- 
ings of passages which the authorized ver- 
sion leaves doubtful or obscure are gene- 
rally regarded with high respect, thus 
translates—‘ dwelt at the turpentine-tree 
of Mamre, an Amorite, which was by 
Hebron.” Sozomen, the ecclesiastical 
historian, says the tree still existed in the 
time of Constantine, at the distance of six 
miles from Hebron, and was famous for 
pilgrimages and for a great fair to which 
the concourse gave occasion. Opinions 
were at that time divided as to the anti- 
quity of the tree; some thought it as old 
as the creation, and that it was the same 
under which Abraham entertained the 
angels; while others supposed that it grew 
from a staff which one of the angels left 
in the ground. Both Jews and Christians 
concurred in regarding it with such ex- 
traordinary superstition, that Constantine 
wrote to direct Eusebius, Bishop of Casa- 
rea in Palestine, to put a stop tothe grosser 
forms of the idolatrous worship it received, 
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and to throw down the altar which had 
been erected before it. The emperor, 
however, directed a church to be built, 
in which the regular offices of religion 
might be performed. Sanutus states that 
the trunk of the terebinth-tree was still in 
being in his time (about 1300), and that 
the pilgrims carried it away in pieces, to 
which great virtues were ascribed. Sozo- 
men also speaks of a well dug by Abra- 
ham, and of certain cottages built by 
him. The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of 
Tudela, who was there about the middle 
of the twelfth century, says: ‘In the 
very field of Duplicitie[Machpelah], the 
monuments of the ancient house of our 
father Abraham are yet extant and to be 
seene, and a fountayne springeth out be- 
fore it, and no man may build an house 
there, fur the reverence of Abraham.” 
(Purchas.) These ruins, which are still 
shown to travellers as the “house of Abra- 
ham,” seem in fact to be the remains of 
a small convent. Moreover, the pilgrims 
and travellers seem to have forgotten that 
Abram was a dweller in tents, and does 
not appear to have ever had a house in 
Canaan. 


« Hebron.”—Some suppose that the 
place is mentioned by this name as that 
by which it was best known when Moses 
wrote, while others conclude that the name 
“ Hebron ” was not given to it till after 
the death of Moses, and that, where it 
occurs in his writings, it was interpolated 
by Ezra for the sake of elucidation. It 
is called Mamre elsewhere (chap. xxiii. 
19, and xxv. 27). It was also known 
in the time of Abram as Kiryath-arba 
(chap. xxiii. 2), or the city of Arba (chap. 
xxxv. 27); “ which Arba,” says Joshua 
(xiv. 15), “was a great man among the 
Anakims ;” and was indeed the father of 
Anak, from whom that people took their 
name (Josh. xv. 13). The Rabbins, giv- 
ing a rendering, which has no support 
from other texts, to Josh. xiv. 15, make 
the name Kirjath-arba to mean “ the city 
of four; one of which was Adam, who 
lies here among the Anakims.” Arba 
(YIN) means “ four” in Hebrew, and 


Adam denotes “a man.” This name is 
derived, according to them, because the 
four illustrious men Adam, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, were buried there, as 
also the four distinguished women, Eve, 
Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah. All these 
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persons were certainly buried there; ex- 
cept Adam and Eve, whose place of inter- 
ment is nowhere mentioned. Whoever 
built the city, it must have been one of 
the most ancient in the world. Egypt 
was one of the first countries settled after 
the Deluge, and its inhabitants made 
much boast of the antiquity of their cities; 
yet we are informed in Num. xiii. 22, that 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan, 
or Tanis, the ancient capital of Lower 
Egypt. At the conquest of Palestine by 
the Israelites, Hebron was possessed by the 
Anakims, and was taken by Caleb, whose 
possession it became, being in the allot- 
ment of the tribe of Judah. It was after- 
wards assigned to the Levites, and be- 
came a city of refuge. David kept his 
court there in the first seven years of his 
reign, before Jerusalem wastaken. After- 
wards Absalom raised the standard of 
rebellion in Hebron. During the Baby- 
lonish captivity the Edomites appropri- 
ated Hebron when they invaded the south 
of Judah, and it became the capital of a 
district which continued to be called Idu- 
mea long after the territory of the Edom- 
ites had been incorporated with Judea. 
Wellsthinks it became the site of a bishop- 
ric in the early times of Christianity, and 
it was certainly made such when the Cru- 
saders conquered Palestine. Hebron is 
now merely a village, called Habroun 
and Khalyl, situated about 27 miles south 
of Jerusalem, eastward of a chain of hills 
which intersects the country from north 
to south. It stands on the slope of an 
eminence, at the summit of which are 
some mis-shapen ruins of an ancient castle. 
It has some small manufactures of cotton, 
soap, glass-lamps, and trinkets, which ren- 
der it the most important place of the dis 

trict. It is rather a neat town, with un- 
usually high houses; but the streets are 
narrow and winding. The adjoining dis- 
trict, which is no doubt “the valley of 
Hebron,” is an oblong hollow, or valley, 
diversified with rocky hillocks, groves of 
fir, and some plantations of vines and olive- 
trees. 
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Verse 1. “ Amraphel,” &c.—If it were 
not for the names of Shinar and Elam 
(the former describing a territory between 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and the other, 
one beyond the Tigris), there could be 
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no hesitation in considering that the four 
kings of this verse were no greater than 
their antagonists—namely, petty chiefs of 
a town and surrounding district. This 
supposition is confirmed by the smallness 
of the force, under Abraham, by which 
they were afterwards defeated. It is far 
more likely that these were towns happen- 
ing to bear the names of Shinar and Elam, 
than that the kings of Persia (Elam), of 
Babylon (Shinar), and of Arabia (Elasar), 
and the other, should think a league ne- 
cessary agaiust five monarchs whose united 
territory must have been surpassed by most 
English counties. We shall, however, 
give the usual explanations, 

“ Amraphel king of Shinar.’—Shuck- 
ford thinks that Amraphel was Chedor- 
laomer’s deputy at Babylon im Shinar, 

“Ellasar.”—This kingdom has been 
generally sought for m Arabia, but Mr. 
Bryant finds it in Assyria. 

“ Elam.”-—Without thinking that the 
country elsewhere bearing this name is 
really intended here, we may mention 
that the vame Elam is that which the Old 
Testament gives to Persia before the time 
of Daniel, who first uses the latter name. 
This name Elam is from the son of Shem ; 
who is presumed to have settled in the 
district afterwards called by his name by 
both sacred aud profane authors, the latter 
calling it Elymais. This district, from 
which the rest of Persia is snpposed to 
to have been colonized by the descendants 
of Elam, seems to have extended from the 
mountains of Louristan, in Persia, to the 
Persian Gulf; and would appear, largely 
taken, tohave included Susiana, for Daniel 


describes Susa as being in the province of 
Elam. 


“ Tidal king of nations” (O99 a pe) 
melech-goim).—This intermediate expres- 
sion has occasioned some perplexity to 
commentators. The majority incline to 
the opinion that his dominion lay in Upper 
Galilee, which was in after-times called 
“Galilee of the Gentiles” (or Galilee of 
the nations), on account of the mixed 
population by which it was inhabited. 
But as it is very doubtful that Upper 
Galilee was thus characterised at so early 
a period, it is safer to render Goim asa 
proper name, and to confess we know 
nothing about the situation of Tidal’s 
kingdom. 

2. “ Made war,” &c.—This earliest ac- 
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count of an act of warfare is very remark- 
able, and its difliculties will be best eluci- 
dated by a reference to existing practices 
among the Arab tribes. It is indeed by 
no meaus unlikely, that—although we 
have supposed the invading kings were 
such monarchs as the kings of the plain 
are ascertained to have been—they were 
in fact nomade chiefs, or sheikhs, inhabit- 
ing the conutry betweeu Canaan and the 
Euphrates, and some of them perhaps be- 
yond that river. The expedition has the 
whole appearance of an Arab incursion, 
Their apparently rapidsweep, likea whirl- 
wind, over the countries indicated —their 
return with captives and spoils—and the 
ultimate night-surprise and easy overthrow 
by Abraham and his friends,—are all cir- 
cumstances strikingly analogous to Arab 
usages, on both sides. That their force 
was not numerous is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that the petty kings of the 
plain ventured to give them battle on their 
return flushed with success, and from the 
small body by which they were defeated. 
There are few sheikhs of the present time 
who can bring more than 300 horsemen 
into action; and if we suppose each of 
the four “ kings ” brought such a number 
of men, lightly armed, and unencumbered 
with baggage, we have probably the highest: 
estimate that can be allowed in the 
present instance. They were probably 
mounted on camels, and few things are 
more common in our own day than to 
hear of Arabs or Turcomans, in even 
much smaller numbers, traversing exten- 
sive deserts, scouring the country beyond, 
sacking villages, menacing and even enter- 
ing large towns in the night, all with asto- 
nishing rapidity, and returning laden with 
captives and spoil. The affair has the 
appearance altogether of a Turcoman 
chappow on a large scale. 

& Sodom— Gomorrah —Admah—Zebotim 
—Bela.-—These are the five “cities of 
the plain” which were afterwards doomed 
to destruction for their iniquity, and all 
destroyed with the exception of Bela, 
which was saved to afford a place of re- 
fuge to Lot. Sodom and Gomorrah are 
always so mentioned as to appear the 
principal of the five, and Bela was pro- 
bably the least important. It seems from 
this text that the part of the valley of Jor- 
dan occupied by these cities and their 
territories, and which now forms the bed 
of the Dead Sea, was then called the vale 
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of Siddim. For observations on the over- 
throw of these cities, and on the Dead 
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’ Sea, see the notes on chap. xix. 


5. “ Rephaims —Zuzims—Emims.” — 
These would seem to have been people of 
extraordinary stature inhabiting the coun- 
try east of the Jordan and Dead Sea. 
The country of the Rephaims is identified 
with that of Bashan, the last king of 
which, Og, so famous for his stature, was 
dispossessed by the Israelites, when the 
city of Ashteroth was given to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, whose allotment was 
east of Jordan. The Zuzims and Emims 
had been previously dispossessed of their 
territory by the children of Moab and 
Ammon, the sons of Lot. The invading 
chiefs appear to have overrun the eastern 
bank of the Jordan, from near its source, 
to the desert south of Canaan, through 
which they proceeded westward towards 
the Mediterranean; and, after having 
made a near approach to that sea, re- 
turned, and on their re-ascent through 
the vale of the Jordan, gave hattle to the 
kings of the plain. This account of their 
track will be readily understood by refer- 
ence to any map in which the situations 
of the early nations of this reg.v: are 
given. 

6. “And the Horites in their mount 
Seir.”—For an account of Mount Seir 
and the land of Edom, see the note on 
chap xxxvi. 9. We give an illustrative 
cut on the opposite page. 

10. “ Fled to the mountain.” —It is still 
a common practice, in the east, for the 
inhabitants of towns and villages to has- 
ten for safety to the mountains in times 
of alarm and danger: or at least to send 
their valuable propertyaway. The move- 
ables of the Asiatics, in camps, villages. 
and even towns, are astonishingly few, 
compared with those which the refine- 
ments of European life render necessary. 
A few carpets, kettles, and dishes of 
tinned copper, compose the bulk of their 
property, which can speedily be packed 
up, and sent away on the backs of camels 
or mules, with the women and children 
mounted on the baggage. In this way 
a large village or town is in a few hours 
completely gutted, and the inhabitants, 
with every stick and rag belonging to 
them, can place themselves in safety in 
the mountains. The writer of this note 
travelled in Koordistan in 1829, follow- 
ing, in one part of the joumey, the course 
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which had recently been taken by the 
Persian troops in their march from Ta- 
breez to Sulimanieh. He came to one 
large village which had been partially 
burnt by the Persians, who had also mal- 
treated the inhabitants, who had after- 
wards fled to the mountains. The news 
of this transaction having been carried 
over-night to the next large village, about 
20 miles distant, the Persians, on their 
arrival there the next day, found it com- 
pletely deserted by the inhabitants, who 
had, in the short interval, removed with 
all their live stock and goals to the moun- 
tains. He found it in this condition a 
fortnight later; the inhabitants being 
afraid to come back till the soldiers 
should have returned from their expedi« 
tion. Burckhardt, in his ‘Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys,’ p. 337, mentions 
that, when the Wahabys menaced Da- 
mascus in 1810, the inhabitants sent off 
all their valuable property to the moun- 
tains of Lebanon. 


13. “The Hebrew.”—The word “ He- 
brew” first occurs here. Opinions are 
divided as to the origin of the term. The 
majority incline to the opinion that it 
comes from the name of “ber, or Heber, 
the great grandson of Shem, and one of 
the ancestors of Abram. But as there 
seems no reason why the name of Eber 
should in particular be taken as an ap- 
pellative by Abram, seeing that five gene- 
rations intervened between him and Eber, 
we choose rather to recur to the etymology 
of the word; and finding Eber, yy, to 
be a word implying transition or passage, 
consider it more probable that the term 
was first applied to or taken by Abraham, 
as an epithet, to distinguish him as one 
who had come from beyond the Eu- 
phrates. Calmet, and other good au- 
thorities, are of this opinion. At any 
rate the term soon became a patronymic. 
Joseph, when in Egypt, is repeatedly 
called ‘the Hebrew :” he describes him- 
self to Pharaoh as having been “stolen 
away out of the land of the Hebrews’ 
(chap. xl. 15); and when his brethren 
go to Egypt they are similarly distin- 
guished as “ the Hebrews.” 


14. “ Brother.".—Lot was Abram’s 
nephew, but is called here his brother, in 
conformity with a usage of which we 
shall meet with frequent instances in 
our progress through the Scriptures, and 
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which did not confine the application of 
the term to natural brothers, but extended 
it to all near kindred. 

“ Servants born in his own house."—The 
word translated servant generally denotes 
what we should call @ slave. In subse- 
quent passages we shall indeed have 
occasion to remark on humble friends or 
disciples performing servile offices, and 
therefore called “ servants ;*" and also on 
the Jewish slaves whom their own coun- 
trymen held in bondage for a limited 
time, and under defined restrictions. But 
the mass of the servants mentioned in the 
Scripture history were absolute and _per- 
petual slaves. They were strangers, cither 
purchased or taken prisoners in war. They 
and their progeny were regarded as com- 
pletely the property of their masters, who 
could exchange or sell them at pleasure, 
could inflict what punishments they 
pleased, and even, in some cases, put 
them to death. Abraham's “servants” 
were manifestly of this description. This 
form of slavery is still common in the 
Fast; and the facts which the book of 
Genesis brings under our notice, show 
how little Asiatic usages have altered after 
the lapse of about four thousand years. 
The coudition of slavery in Mohammedan 
Asia is, however, unattended, except in 
very rare instances, with the revolting 
circumstances which we usually associate 
with the word. The term “slave ” itself 
is not regarded as one of opprobrium, nor 
does it convey the idea of a degraded 
condition, Slaves are generally treated 
with such kindness and favour, that they 
commonly become much attached to 
their masters, and devoted to their interest. 
They do not till the fields, or work in 
mauufactories. Their employment is al- 
most wholly of a domestic nature, and 
their labour light. This is particularly 
the case with those who are purchased 
young and brought up in the family, 
and still more with those who, like Abra- 
ham’s, are “born in the house.” Few 
Europeans would do for their hired ser- 
vauts what the Asiatics do for their slaves, 
or repose such entire confidence in them. 
Hlustrations on this subject will occur as 
we proceed. Meanwhile it is obvious, 
that as Abram had among the slaves 
“born in his house” 318 men fit to bear 
arms, exclusive of purchased slaves, old 
men, women, and children, he must have 
Leen regarded as a powerful chief by the 
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petty princes among whom he dwelt. 
Hence a few chapters on (chap. xxiii. 6), 
the children of Heth say to him, “My 
lord, thou art a mighty prince among 
us.” 

“ Dan.” —We learn from Judges xviii. 
7, that this place was called Laish until 
taken by the Danites, who gave it the 
name by which it is here mentioned. As 
this event did not occur till long after 
the death of Moses, who ever mentions 
the old name, that of Dan must have 
been interpolated by another hand, that 
the reference might be the more clearly 
understood. This and other interpola- 
tions, of existing for ancient names, are 
supposed to have been made by Ezra, 
when he revised the Old Testament 
Scriptures, Being at the northern extre- 
mity of Palestine, as Beersheba was at the 
southern, “from Dan to Beersheba” be- 
came a proverbial expression to designate 
the entire length of the kingdom. — It was 
situated near the sources of the Jordan; 
and, if that river derived its name from 
the town, the name must also be inter- 
polated in the books of Moses, in the 
place of some more ancient name not pre- 
served. This is probable enough; but, 
to avoid this conclusion, some writers 
prefer to derive the name of the river from 
the verb Jared, “to descend,” on account 
of the full and rapid course of the stream. 
The town of Dan is commonly identilied 
with the Paneas of heathen writers, the 
present Banias, This ideutity does not 
seem indisputable. We may. however, 
state that the name was derived from the 
worship of Pan, to which a cavern, 
described by Josephus, was here con- 
secrated. The town was greatly enlarged 
and embellished by the Tetrarch, Herod 
Philip, who changed its name to Cesarea, 
inhonour of the Emperor Tiberius, to which 
the adjunct Philippi was added, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Casarea on the coast. 
Its name was afterwards changed to Ne- 
ronias, in compliment to Nero. Banias 
is situated in a pleasant and fertile neigh- 
bourhood, at the base of a mountain 
called Djebel Heish. It is now merely 
a village, containing at most 150 houses, 
chiefly occupied by Turks. The river of 
Banias rises to the north-east of the village, 
on approaching which it passes under a 
good bridge near which there are some 
remains of the ancient town. No walls re- 
main, but great quantities of stone and ar- 
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chitectural] fragments are strewed around. 
About three miles east-by-south from the 
village are the remains of a strong and 
extensive fortress, called the “Castle of 
Banias,” situated on the summit of a 
mountain ; and to the south of the village 
there is another ruined fortress of similar 
construction. Some travellers attribute 
these castles to the Arabian caliphs, and 
others to the crusaders, and consider that 
one of the two (they differ in saying 
which) probably occupies the site, and in- 
cludes some of the materials of a temple 
which Herod the Great erected here in 
honour of Augustus. 

15. “ Divided himself against them... 
by night."—Probably he divided his 
forces, so that a sinrultaneous rush was 
made upon the camp of the enemy from 
different quarters. Here again the usages 
of Arabian warfare assist us. Surprise, 
by sudden attacks, is their favourite mode 
of warfare. Some tribes consider it cow- 
ardly and disgraceful to make a night 
attack on a camp. But this is not the 
general feeling. When such an attack is 
resolved upon, the assailants so arrange 
their march that they may fall upon the 
camp about an hour before the first dawn, 
when they are tolerably certain to find 
the whole camp asleep. With some 
tribes it is then the custom to rush upon 
the tents, and knock down the principal 
tent-poles, thus enveloping the sleepers in 
their tent-cloths, which renders the victory 
easy eveu over superior forces. What 
greatly facilitates the success, of such 
attacks is the general neglect of posting 
night-watches and sentinels, even when in 
the vicinity of an enemy. If an im- 
mediate attack is apprehended, all the 
males of an encampment, or all the sol- 
diers of an expedition, remain watching 
their fires throughout the night. In the 
present transaction, we do not read of any 
men killed on either side. Probably none 
were. It is astonishing how little blood 
isshed by the Arabs in their most despe- 
rate actions, which more resemble frays 
among an unorganised rabble than a 
battle between saldiers. We may hear of 
a battle lasting a whole day without a 
man being killed on either side. Burck- 
hardt says: “ When fifteen or sixteen men 
are killed in a skirmish, the circumstance 
is remembered as an event of great im- 
portance for many years by both parties.” 

“ Damascus.”—The city is not here 
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mentioned proleptically; for we find it 
noticed in chap. xv. 2, as the birth-place 
of Abram’s steward Eliezer; and it must 
therefore have been one of the earliest 
cities in the world, and is one of the very 
few that have maintained a flourishing 
existence in all ages. It is situated in E. 
long. 36° 25/, and N. lat. 33° 27’, in the 
north-west of an extensive and remarkably 
level plain, which is open eastward beyond 
the reach of vision, but is bounded in 
every other direction by mountains, the 
nearest of which—those of Salehie, to the 
north-west—are not quite two miles from 
the city. These hills give rise to the river 
Barrady, and to various rivulets, which 
afford the city a most liberal supply of 
water, and render its district one of the 
most pleasant and fertile of Western Asia 
(see note on 2 Kings v. 12), The dis- 
trict, within a circumference of from 
twenty to twenty-five miles, is thickly 
covered with well-watered gardens and 
orchards, in the midst of which stands the 
town itself. It thus appears as in a vast 
wood; and its almost innumerable public 
buildings, including an extensive citadel 
and a vast number of mosques, with 
their domes and minarets, give it a fine 
appearance as viewed from the neigh- 
bouring hills; but on approachiug over 
the level plain, the plantations by which 
it is environed shroud it entirely from 
view. Its finest building is a grand 
mosque, of the Corinthian order, said ta 
have been built as a cathedral church by 
the Emperor Heraclius. It was dedicated 
to St. John of Damascus, and is still 
called the mosque of St. John the Baptist 
by the Turks, who believe that in the 
latter days Jesus shall descend thereon, 
and from its summit require the adhesion 
of all his followers to the Moslem faith. 
The city is surrounded by an old wall of 
sun-dried brick, strengthened with towers ; 
but this wall has fallen to decay, and the 
town has so greatly extended beyond its 
limits, that the number of houses without 
the wall greatly exceeds that within. The 
houses in the city have flat roofs, while 
those in the suburbs have domes. Damas- 
cus is said to contain five hundred man- 
sions entitled to be called palaces; and 
the general splendour of its housesis much 
extolled in the East. But little of this 
is visible in the streets, which in general 
present walls of mud or sun-dried brick, 
which fill the narrow streets with dust in 
c3 
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dry weather, and render them perfect 
quagmires when it rains. The houses 
themselves are built with the same mate- 
rials, although stone might be easily 
obtained trom the adjoining mountains. 
The streets present scarcely any windows, 
and only low and mean-looking doors; 
but these often conduct to Jarge interior 
courts paved with marble, refreshed by 
gushing fountains, and surrounded by 
apartments ornamented and furnished 
in the best and richest orieutal taste. 
The thirsty Arabs from the Desert regard 


Damascus with rapture, and are never | 
,under the khalits of the house of Om- 


tired of expatiating on the freshness and 
verdure of its orchards, the variety and 


richness of its fruits, and, more than all, | 


its numerous streams, and the clearness 
of its rills and fountains. There is a 
tradition, that Mohammed, coming to 
the city, viewed it with great admiration 
from the mountain Salelie, and then 
tumed away, refusing to approach, with 
the remark, that there was but one Para- 
dise designed for man, and he was de- 


termined that Aés should not be in this : 
world: but there is no historical founda- | 
Damascus is about | 


tion for this story. 
six miles in circumference, and its popu- 
lation is estimated by Myr. Buckingham 


at 140,000; of whom 90,000 are native | 
15.000 | 


Syrian Arabs, 10,000 Turks, 
Jews, and 25,000 Christians. But Dr. 
Richardson does not estimate the Chris- 
tian population at more than 12,000. 
Damascus is the rendezvous of many 
thousand pilgrims who proceed to Mecca 
in one great body every year, and many 
of whom make a considerable stay before 
the caravan departs. Many of these pil- 
grims unite commercial with religious 
objects, loading their beasts with the 
produce of their own countries, which 
they dispose of on the road, and bring 
back in the same manner the products of 
India, received from Jidda, the port of 
Mecca. This has contributed greatly to 
the prosperity of Damascus, which is also 
the emporium of an extensive caravan 
trade with the ports of the Mediterranean 
on the west, and with Bagdad on the east. 
Damascus has obtained fame for some of 
its manufactures, The fine temper of its 
sword-blades has long been proverbial. 
This reputation has, however, of late 
years much declined; but the Damas- 
cenes still excel in the art of inlaying 
metals with gold. The manufacture of 
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the kind of silk called “ Damask,” origi- 
nated here. ‘ 

It would seem from 1 Kings xi. 23, 24, 
that Damascus first became in the time 
of David or Solomon the capital of an 
independent kingdom, which afterwards, 
as the * kingdom of Syria,” was engaged 
in frequent wars with the Jews. It was 
ultimately annexed to the empire of 
Assyria, and afterwards, with the rest of 
Western Asia, passed to the Greeks, then 
to the Romans, and at last to the 
Arabians, of whose vast empire Damascus 
remained for many years the capital, 


| miyah; the first khalif of that house, Mo- 


awiyah, having been governor of Syria, 
residing in this city, before he assumed 
the supreme government. — Damascus 
again became the metropolis of Syria, 
when that province revolted from the 


_khalifs of Bagdad: and, during the dis- 


orders of the middle ages, it underwent 
many changes of condition, until it was 
finally conquered, along with all Syria, 
by the Sultan Selim. In the late war 
between the Porte and the Pasha of 
Egypt, Damascus was taken by the troops 
of the latter, under his son Ibrahim 
Pasha, and it still remains subject to his 
authority, having been ceded to him by 
the treaty of peace in 1833. The inhabit- 
ants of Damascus have the reputation of 
being the most haughty and intolerant 
people of Turkey, but the measures of 
Mehemet Ali have already tended greatly 
to subdue or control their former spirit. 

V7. © Valley of Shaveh.”—Supposed to 
be the same as the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
mentioned by Jocl (iii. 2, 12). See Note 
on that text. 

18, “ Salem” (peace).—This town is 
supposed to be the same that afterwards 
attained such eminence under the name 
of Jerusalem, which is called Salem by 
David in Psalm Ixxvi. 1, 2. As this, 
although highly probable, is not certain, 
we reserve our first notice of Jerusalem 
for the note on 2Sam. v. 

21. “ Give me the persons, and take the 
goods."—It would seem that here the 
king claims his own due, and allows 
Abraham his. According to Arab usage 
Abraham had an undoubted right to the 
recovered goods and cattle. The custom 
is, if an enemy has spoiled an Arab 
camp, and carried away some of the 
persons as prisoners, and if the whole be 
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afterwards recovered by another party, 
then the persons are to be restored, but the 
property is to remain in the possession of 
those by whom it was recaptured. This 
elucidation, which has escaped the notice 
of annotators, exalts the conduct of Abra- 
ham in declining to receive his due, and 
diminishes the generosity for which the 
king of Sodom has obtained credit. In- 
deed we see that Abraham himself admits 
the right of his friends to that which, for 
himself, he declined. 

22. “Ihave lift up mine hand.”—A 
Hebraism for “I have sworn,” derived 
from the custom, to which there are fre- 
quent allusions in the Bible, of elevating 
the right hand in the act of taking an oath. 

23. “ From a thread even to a shoe- 
latchet.”—This seems to have been a pro- 
verbial expression of diminution. On 
the “thread” it is useless to speculate, 
as the word admits of so many applica- 
tions. But the word “shoe” first occurs 
here, where it probably denotes a sandal. 
We shall have to notice both sandals and 
shoes hereafter. It is probable that the 
“ shoe-latchet’’ denotes the thong which 
fastened the sandal to the sole of the foot. 
Mr. Roberts, in his ‘ Oriental Ilus- 
trations,’ informs us that when a man 
among the Hindoos is accused of taking 
away some valuable article belonging 
to another, he repels the charge by a pro- 
verbial expression, saying, “I have not 
taken away even a piece of the thong of 
your worn-out sandals.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 3. “ One born in my house is mine 
heir.” —That is, one of his house-born 
slaves. See note on chap. xiv. 14. In 
Mohammedan Asia the slaves termed 
“house-born” are regarded with peculiar 
esteem. They form part of thet master’s 
family, and their welfare is an object of 
his peculiar care. They are the most 
attached of his adherents, and often 
inherit a large share of his wealth. It is 
sometimes the practice of childless per- 
sons to adopt a favourite slave of this 
class as their own child and heir; or 
sometimes they purchase promising boys 


when young, and after having brought 
them up in their own faith, formally 
adopt them as their children. Abraham 
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does not seem to have thought of his 
nephew Lot as his heir, é 

9. “Heifer” (Ody eglah)—is often 
rendered “calf; especially when those 
idolatrous images set up by Jeroboam are 
alluded to. It seems to have been ap- 
plicable to the young of the ox kind. 
from the time of its birth to that of full 
maturity, 

“ She gout.”—Domestication has pro- 
duced many varieties in the goat (Capra 
hureus), in respect of colour, length and 
fineness of the hair, in the size, and even 
in the number of its horns. The goats of 
Angora yield a hair remarkable for its 
softuess and silky nature. Those of Thibet 
have become celebrated for a wool of ad- 
mirable fineness, which grows among the 
hair, and furnishes the material for the 
manufacture of the Cashmere shawls. A 
race found in Upper Egypt has the hair 
short, the forehead rounded or hemispheric, 
and the under-jaw projecting beyond the 
upper. Those of Guinea are very dimi- 
nutive in their stature, and have the 
horns turned back, and placed close to 
the head. A variety seen by some travel- 
lers in Syria presents a pair of ears 
which are said to hang low enough to 
touch the ground while the animal is 
feeding. We have, therefore, a curious 
correspondence betiveen the Syrian goat 
and the Syrian sheep in the development 
of their ears. a 

“4 ram” Ow ail).—This term is ap- 
plied to the stag or hart, but on this 
occasion denotes the ram, since we have 
no reason to think that any of the deer kind 
were ever offered in sacrifice; just as the 
word ainna in Arabic signifies a fawn or 
a gazelle, as well as a she-goat. 

“ Pigeon” ony gozal) may be under- 


stood as a young bird of the dove kind. 
According to a general rule the young 
were required in preference to the old on 
all occasions of sacrificial oblation, 

10. “ Divided them in the midst.” —This 
very solemn form of ratifying a covenant 
is again particularly mentioned in Jer. 
xxxiv. 18, It consisted in cutting the 
throat of the victim, and pouring out ifs 
blood. The carcase was then divided, 
lengthwise, as nearly as possible into two 
equal parts, which being placed opposite 
to each other at a short distance, the 
covenanting parties approached at the 
opposite ends of the passage thus formed 
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and meeting in the middle took the cus- 
tomary oath. The practice was by no 
means peculiar to the Hebrews. Traces 
of it may be found in the Greek and 
Roman writers, and in the accounts of 
travellers. 

18. “ River of Egypt.”"—On the first 
view it would seem that the Nile must be 
here intended, and that river is, perhaps, 
in some places indicated by this phrase. 
But there isso much difficulty in con- 
cluding that the Nile is in ¢A’s and every 
other passage intended by the “river of 
Egypt,” that Dr. Wells and others incline 
to the opinion that it denotes a small 
river at no considerable distance south of 
Gaza. Thus (in Josh. xv. 47) such a 
position seenis very distinctly indicated, 
for in stating the cities forming the in- 
heritance of Judah, the account mentions 
“ Ashdod, and her towns and her vil- 
lages, Gaza, with her towns and her 
villages, unto the river of Egypt, and the 
great sea, and the border thereof.” This 
xiver is also in many places mentioned 
as the actual southern boundary of the 
allotted couutry of the Israelites, which 
the Nile never was. If the Nile were 
meant in this place, the Euphrates would 
scarcely be distinguished from it as “the 
great river,” which would imply that the 
other was not great. The comparison of 
diferent texts will render it more than 
probable that the term denotes a stream 
falling into the Mediterranean a little 
below Gaza, and forming the southern 
limit of Judah, and consequently of all 
the land of Israel. \ 

“The great river, Euphrates.”"—(See 
note on chap. ii.)—This noble stream is 
frequently mentioned as “ the great river” 
in the Scriptures, and it is fully entitled 
to such a distinction. It rises in two 
widely-separated sources, one in the 
elevated region near Erzeroum, and the 
other near the town of Bayazid on the 
Persian frontier. The former takes im- 
mediately the name of “Frat,” and its 
course is nearly south-west; the other, 
called “ Murad,” has a course less south- 
wardly than the other, and is much the 
nobler stream of the two. Their junction 
takes place in the recesses of the Taurus, 
near the town of Kebban. After having 
pierced the mountains, the river con- 
tinues its south-westerly course as if 
towards the Mediterranean; but, being 
repelled by the mountains, near Samo- 
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sata, it makes a slight inclination to the 
south-east, and afterwards more decidedly 
takes that direction and pursues it until 
it ultimately joins the Tigris at Korna in 
Trak Arabi. The united stream then 
takes the name of Shat-ul-Arab, or River 
of the Arabs; and finally enters the 
Persian Gulf above seventy miles below 
the city of Bussora. The total course of 
this fine river is estimated at 1400 miles. 
Its breadth from Bir to its junction with 
the Tigris varies from 300 to 450 yards, 
though it is occasionally less than 200; 
and at times, where islands occur in the 
mid-stream, widens to 800 yards, or even 
three-quarters of a mile. Its stream flows 
at the rate of five miles an hour in the 
season of flood, but at other times it is 
rather under than above three miles an 
hour in much the larger portion of its 
course. The rise of the Euphrates begins 
in March and continues to the begiming 
of June, at which time there is nowhere 
less than 12 feet depth of water, or, 
as some say, 16 feet. In the low season 
the general depth of the river, with the 
exception of fords aud rocks, may be stated 
at from 6 to 10 feet. In describing the 
average depth of water, the natives are 
accustomed to say that it is equal to the 
height of two men. In many parts, how- 
ever, the depth of water is 18 feet, even 
in the low season. It is never more than 
150 miles distant from the Tigris, and 
at a short distance below Bagdad the two 
rivers approach so near as 20 miles to 
each other. The Euphrates seems the 
nobler stream of the two, but does not 
appear in fact to havea larger, if so large, 
a body of water as the Tigris. Both 
rivers are subject to great inundations in 
the spring; but that of the Tigris begins 
some weeks earlier than the other, in 
consequence of the more southern ex- 
posure of ifs source, and the earlier 
melting of the snows. When the 
Euphrates is at its height, it overflows 
the surrounding country; and _ its waters, 
filling canals dug for the purpose, tend 
greatly to facilitate the labour of agri- 
culture in those parts of its lower bauks 
which are under cultivation. In some 
parts extensive marshes are formed by 
this inundation. The water is lowest in 
the mouths of November, December, 
January, and February; but sometimes 
there is a slight increase from rain in 
January. The river is navigable from 
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Bir, though in some places obstructed by 
rocks; and from the attempt which has 
lately been made by England to ascertain 
the practicability of a steam-communica- 
tion with India by that river, some very 
important consequences may still be ex- 
pected. The disturbed state of the 
country prevents any navigation of the 
river by natives higher than Hillah, near 
the site of Babylon. There is much valu- 
able information concerning the Euphrates 
in the ‘ Report of the Select Committee 
on Steam Navigation to India,’ 

19, “ Kenites—Kenizzites — Kadmo® 
ites.” &c.—Ten nations are here men- 
tioned, but only seven were actually 
subjugated (see Deut. vii. 1). It is 
hence, with great probability, supposed 
that the redundant three had by the 
time of the actual conquest become iu- 
corporated with the others, The three 
not included in the subsequent list are 
those named above. We know nothing 
with certainty of their origin or geogra- 
phical position. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 1. She had an handmaid.”—A 
female slave; apparently one of those 
“ maid-servants” whom Abraham had 
brought from Egypt. Tlie female slaves 
among the Jews, as they are still in the 
East, are wholly under the control of the 
mistress of the family. 

3. “ To be his wife.” —The term “ wife,” 
in the present instance, cannot but be 
understood to describe a wife of a second 
and inferior class. Such women were 
considered wives, inasmuch as the con- 
nection was legal and customary; but 
the absence of certain solemnities and 
contracts of dowry marked the condition 
as inferior, though not in itself degrading. 
The children did not inherit the py 
of the father, who usually provided for 
them in his own life-time, if he had sons 
by the principal wife or wives to claim 
the inheritance. We thus find Abraham 
providing for the sons of his concubines 
Hagar and Keturah. Things are still 
much the same in the East, where similar 
practices are legalized by the Moham- 
medan law. That law allows a man 
four wives of the first class, and does not 
restrict him as to slaves. But the condi- 
tion of a slave is not altered, as such, by 
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the manner in which she lives in the 
family of her master. The sweeper of 
his house and the partner of his bed are 
alike liable to be sold again if they have 
been purchased; but delicacy prevents 
this right from being often exercised. 
(See Malcolm’s ‘History of Persia.’) 
So we see that Hagar remained a “ bond- 
woman” after she had become the mother 
of Ishmael, and Sarai is still called her 
“ mistress.” 

7. “ Angel.”—An angel is here men+ 
tioned for the first time. Our word is 
from the Greek angelos, the Hebrew is 
melach, both words denoting simply “ a 
messenger.” The term is used very in- 
definitely in the Scriptures, indicating 
sometimes the Deity himself, his provi- 
dence, and the impersonal agents of his 
will. At other times it denotes the class 
of superior beings to whom we restrict the 
name of “angel.” In many places it is 
applied to prophets and holy men acting 
under divine direction, or in the service 
of religion; and it is also extended to the 
ministers and agencies of the devil. It 
cannot be necessary to follow the elabo- 
rate discussions of the rabbins and the 
schoolinen concerning the creation and 
nature of the superior intelligences to 
whom the name “ angel” is more peculi- 
arly assigned. 

“ Sher.”—It appears that the term 
“ wilderness,” or “ desert of Shur,” here 
and elsewhere, denotes the sandy tract to 
the west of Stony Arabia, extending 150 
road miles between Palestine and Egypt, 
and having the Mediterranean on the 
north, and the peninsula of Sinai on the 
south. The common caravan road be- 
tween Palestine and Egypt still lies 
through the heart of this desert. It is 
evident that it was Hagar's intention to 
return to her own country. 

11. “ Call his name Ishmael.” —This is 
the first instance of a name given by 
divine direction before birth. Many such 
instances occur hereafter. Like all other 
Hebrew names, they are significant, and 
commonly refer to some characterizing 
circumstance or quality of mind or per- 
son. For the sake of obtaining such sig- 
nificance, names were sometimes changed 
among the Hebrews, and other oriental 
nations, as we shall have occasion to ob- 
serve. In the present instance, the name 
Ishmael is composed of two Hebrew 
words which, in combination, denote 
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“ God attends” or “ hears.” The reason 
of this denunciation is given in the 
text. 


12. “A wild man.?>—The original has 
here a force which is lost in the transla- 


tion. The word rendered wild (N95 


phera) in every other passage where it 
occurs denotes a wild ass. (See Taylor's 
‘Hebrew Concordance.’) It is, therefore, 
obviously intended by the use of so un- 
usual a phrase, which may be rendered 
“ a wild ass man,” to indicate an analogy 
between the wildness of Ishmael and his 
descendants and that of the wild ass. 
Now, if wetum to Job xxxix. 5—8, we 
find a splendid description of the habits 
of the wild ass, and it is equally curious 
and surprising to trace there how mi- 
nutely the description applies to the free, 
wandering, lawless, pastoral, marauding, 
town-hating Bedouins, the descent of some 
of whose tribes from Ishmael is admitted 
by others, and gloried in by themselves. 
For an explanation of how far the Arabi- 
ans are to be considered the descendants 
of Ishmael, see Note on chap. xxv. 12— 
16. Even in the ordinary sense of the 
epithet “wild,” there is no people to 
whom it can be applied with more pro- 
priety than to the Arabs, whether used in 
reference to their character, modes of life, 
or place of habitation. We have seen 
something of Arabs and their life, and 
have always felt the word wild to be pre- | 
cisely that by which we should choose to 
characterize them. Their chosen dwell- 
ing-place is the inhospitable desert, 
which offers no attractions to any other 
eyes but theirs, but which is all the 
dearer to them for that very desolation, 
inasmuch as it secures to them that inde- 
pendence and unfettered liberty of action 
which constitute the charm of their ex- 
istence, and which render the minute 
boundaries and demarcations of settled. 
districts, and the restraints and limita- 
tions of towns and cities, perfectly hateful 
in their sight. ‘he simplicity of their 
tented habitations, their dress, and their 
diet, which form so perfect a picture of 
primitive usages as described by the 
Sacred Writers, we can also characterize 
by no more fitting epithet than “ wild;” 
and that epithet claims a still more defi- 
nite application when we come to 
examine their continual wanderings with 
their flocks and herds, their constant 
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readiness for action, and their frequent 
predatory and aggressive excursions 
against strangers or against each other. 
But this point resolves itself into the en- 
suing clause :— 

“THis hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him,”—This, 
like the other passages in reference to 
Ishmael, are understood to apply equally 
to characterize his descendants. There is 
indeed no people to whom this attaches 
with greater truth than to the Arabs; 
for there is none to whom aggression on 
all the world has so remarkably become 
a condition of existence. Enjoying, as 
they do, the freedom and desolate 
grandeur of their desert patrimony, they 
are not insensible to some of the advan- 
tages which have been withheld from 
them; aud they think it but fair and 
reasonable that they should obtain, by 
violence, a share in the wealth and fer- 
tility of the world. Hence plunder forms 
their principal occupation, and takes the 
chief place in their thoughts; and their 
aggressions upon settled districts, upon 
travellers, and even upon other tribes of 
their own people, are undertaken and 
prosecuted with a feeling that they have 
a right to what they seek, and therefure 
without the least sense of guilt or degra- 
dation, Indeed the character of a suc- 
cessful and enterprising robber invests a 
Bedouin with as high a distinction in his 
own eyes and in the eyes of his people as 
the most daring and chivalrous acts 
could win among the nations of Europe. 
The operation of this principle would 
alone suflice to verify the prediction of 
the text. But besides this, causes of 
variance are continually arising between 
the different tribes. Burckhardt assures 
us that there are few tribes which are 
ever in a stafe of perfect peace with all 
their neighbours, and adds, that he could 
not recollect this to be the case with any 
one among the numerous tribes with 
which he was acquainted. Such wars, 
however, are seldom of long duration ; 
peace is easily made, but broken again 
upon the slightest pretence. 

“ He shall dwell in the presence of allhis 
brethren.”’—Literally “ before,’ or “ over 
against the faces of all his brethren.” 
This text has been differently understood. 
Some think it denotes that Ishmael’s in- 
heritance should not be distant from that 
of his brethren—understanding not ouly 
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his natural brethren, the sons of Abraham 
by Sarah and Keturah, but his maternal 
brethren (nationally understood) the 
Egyptians. This was the fact. Others 
understand it to refer to the practice 
among the Arabs, for related clans to keep 
as much as possible together in certain 
districts where they apprehend that their 
aggressions on others may provoke strong 
measures of retaliation. There are some, 
however, who confine the passage to 
Ishmael individually, and understand it 
to signify that he would be of such a 
mounting spirit, and would acquire such 
consideration, that, according to a very 
ancient and still existing custom, where- 
ever he went he would be in a condition 
to expect, or insist, that the tents of his 
neighbours and people should be turned 
with their faces towards his own, in token 
of submission and of readiness to watch 
his will. In chap. xxv. 18, it is said 
that “he died in the presence of all his 
brethren;” and as, in the chapter pre- 
ceding that, we find him present with 
Isaac at the interment of Abraham, it is, 
after all, possible that text indicates no 
more than that he would not go to settle 
in remote countries, but would live 
among or near those with whom he was 
connected by the ties of nature. There 
are, however, good authorities for each of 
the other opinions. 

13. “ And she called,” &c.—Dr. Booth- 
royd’s translation of this passage from the 
corrected text removes the obscurity in 
which the authorised translation leaves it: 
* And Hagar called the name of JEHo- 
vau, who had spoken to her, Ex Rot 
[the visible God]; for she said, ‘Did I 
not here see him visible, by me? 
Wherefore the well wascalled Beer-lahai- 
roi [the well of the Living Visible One].” 
The custom of naming places after cir- 
cumstances which occurred at or near 
them would appear to have been’ very 
common, not only among the Hebrews, 
but in all countries. The practice still 
prevails. Our geographical nomencla- 
ture abounds in such names; and a large 
proportion of the denominations imposed 
by recent discoverers are of this character. 
It seems, from the sequel, that Hagar fol- 
lowed the directions of the angel, and 
returned to her mistress. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Verse 3. “Abram fell on his face.” 
The posture assumed by Abraham on 
this occasion probably resembled one of 
the several postures used by the Moham- 
medans in their worship. It consists in 
placing the body on the hands and knees 
-—on all fours, as we should say—while 
the head is bent down, the forehead 
touching the ground, This posture is 
highly expressive of the deepest humility 
and the most profound adoration. It also 
resembles the ofow usually performed 
before the Emperor of China; and which 
is so well known to us in consequence 
of the refusal of Lords Macartney and 
Amherst to submit to it. 

5. “ Abram—Abraham.”—The change 
is greater in sense than in sound, Abram 
means “ exalted father,” or “the father of 
elevation ;” while Abraham is considered 
to signify “the father of a great multi- 
tude,” being, according to a Hebrew 
usage, an abridgment of the three 
Hebrew words ab rab hamon. It was a 
custom, of which we have frequent 
instances, for a prince or other superior 
to bestow a new name, commonly taken 
from some remarkable point in the life 
of the person who receives it. Thus 
Pharaoh changed the name of Joseph; 
another Egyptian king that of Eliakim, 
when he made him king of Judah; 
Nebuchadnezzar those of Daniel and 
his companions; and our Saviour that 
of Simon, who has ever since been better 
known as Peter. It seems that the new 
name sometimes, as in the case of 
Abraham, superseded the old one alto- 
gether, and that in others it is taken as 
an addition to the former name, becoming 
a sort of sirname, Thus Peter, after 
receiving his new name, is still, on some 
occasions, called by his previous name of 
Simon, even by Christ himself, and some- 
times by both—“ Simon Peter.” This is 
still the case in the East. Sometimes 
express changes of name are made, and at 
other times characterizing additious are 
bestowed or assumed, which often in the 
end becoming superseding denomina- 
tions, as in the case of Peter. In Persia, 
frequent examples of this kind occur. 
One of the mos striking is that of 
the Persian king Shah Solyman, whose 
reign commenced in 1667 under his 
proper name of Suffee. But its first 
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years Leing marked by public and pri- 
vate calamities, he was presuaded that 
there was a fatality in the name he bore, 
and that a change of it was necessary 
to turn the tide of misfortune. He ac- 
cordingly assumed, with great solemnity, 
the name of Solyman. He was crowned 
anew under that name, and all the seals 
and coins which bore that of Suffee were 


Loken, as if one king had died and ; 


another succeeded. Chardin, who was 


present, has given a particular account of ; 


this coronation, The constant change of 
name by the popes on their election to 
the pontificate is perhaps quite as good 
an illustration, A formal change of the 
name given in infancy does uot now often 
take place, except on achange of religion, 
probably because the common names 
have in a great degree ceased to be sig- 
nificant and characterizing, being mostly 
taken from those borne by eminent men, 
as Ibrahim, Ishmael, Mohammed, Ali, 
&e. But changes are frequent in the 
characterizing or fanciful epithets given 


or taken in addition, and which, in the | 


absence of a system of sirnames like our 
own, serve better to distinguish indivi- 
duals than the proper name, and often 
acquire greater prominence in practical 
use. It will be useful to understand this 
distinction, which we have never seen 
clearly stated. One example will illus- 
trate this point. Saoud, the famous 
Wahabee chief, had a magnificent pair 
of mustachios, whence he was commouly 
called Abou Schowireb, the “Father of 
Mustachios,” by which he was as often 
addressed personally as by his proper 
name, aud which therefore operated in 
some degree asa chauge of name. If he 
had lost his mustachios, some other cha- 
racteristics would probably have been 
found to distinguish him from other 
persons of the name of Saoud. Oriental 
history affords instances in which the 
added epithet has completely superseded 
the proper name. 

10, * Every man child among you shall 
be circumcised,’—This command was re- 
enforeed by the law of Moses, and has 
been carefully observed Ly the Jews to 
the present time. It is impossible to 
ascertain whether such a rite existed in 
the world before this command. But 
Herodotus speaks of it as a custom ancient 
even in his time, aud which existed in 
several nations, particularly the Egyptians 
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and Ethiopians, It does uot appear, 
however, that it was general among the 
Egyptians, but that it was confined to the 
priesthood and to particular professions. 
Much controversy has turned upon the 
point, whether the Egyptians or Hebrews 
first observed the rite; but we cannot 
euter into it here. Bochart and others 
think that the Egyptians got it from the 
Arabians, who certainly practised cir- 
cumcision, doubtless deriving the custom 
from Ishmael. But, even among the 
Arabians, the observance of the rite does 
not seem to have been considered essen- 
tial and obligatory, until if was made so 
by the law of Mohammed; since which 
time its diffusion has been co-extensive 


; with that of the Mohammedan faith, and 


is a practice scarcely less rigidly eu- 
forced by Moslems than by Jews. It is, 
however, a custom not confined — to 
oriental nations, As Burder notes in. his 
‘Oriental Literature,’ the Spaniards found 
a sort of circumcision prevalent in 
Mexico; it has also been practised in the 
Australian islands and continent, and 
was found by Captain Cook to exist in 
the Friendly Islands. According to the 
direction in verse 12, the Jews perform 
the ceremony on the eighth day from the 
birth of the child; but as Ishmael was 
thirteen years old when circumcised 
(verse 25), the Mohammedans usually 
postpone it to that age. To the Jews it 
stands much in the same relation as 
baptism to Christians, and the child then 
receives its name. <A sort of godfather 
and godmother are appointed for the oc- 
casion, the former of whom holds the 
infant during the ceremony, and the 
latter carries it to the synagogue and 
home again. It may, however, be done 
at home if the parents hike. The law 
gives no particular directions as to the 
operator: the father may do it if he 
pleases; we see a mother performing it in 
Exodus iy. 25. But the operation is 
usually performed by some experienced 
person; and it is considered a great 
honour to be a circumciser (mohel). If 
the child seems unable to bear the opera- 
tion on the eighth day, it may be de- 
ferred; and if the child happens to die 
before that day, it seems that the opera- 
tion Is sometimes performed after death. 
The circumcision of a child is an occa- 
sion of rejoicing both among Jews and 
Mohammedans, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 1. “ He sat in the tent door in 
the heat of the day.”—It is pleasing to 
follow out the details of the interesting 
picture of patriarchal manners which this 
chapter offers, The annotators on this 
chapter seem to have had in view the 
single tent of Abraham, with flocks and 
herds feeding around. But there must 
have been many tents for his numerous 
dependents and servants; while the bulk 
of his cattle were probably at pasture 
many miles distant. Among the Bedouin 
tribes it is the duty of the chief or sheikh 
to entertain strangers, and as the custom 
requires them to stop at the first tent 
they reach, the sheikh’s tent is usually 
pitched so as to be the first in that direc- 
tion from which strangers most commonly 
arrive. This custom would account for 
Abraham’s being the first to perceive the 
strangers as he sat in the shade of his 
tent door to enjoy any air that might be 
stirring, while the heat of the day 
rendered the interior of the tent too close 
and sultry to be conveniently occupied. 
In the heat of the day the external shade 
of the tent is much more cool and plea- 
sant than the interior. 

2. “Ran to meet them.”—This and 
other passages in the Bible may be illus- 
trated by the gradations of Persian 
etiquette. When a Persian is visited by 
a very superior person, he crossés the 
open court of his house, and receives him 
at the street-door; if decidedly superior, 
but not greatly so, he rises hastily and 
advances to receive his visiter at the en- 
trance of the room; if the visiter be an 
equal, he simply rises from his seat on 
his entrance; and if an inferior, he only 
makes the motion of rising. 

“ Bowed himself toward the ground.” — 
This posture is frequently mentioned as 
being used in the presence of superiors, 
and is no doubt the same as that of 
David, who “ stooped with his face tothe 
earth, and bowed himself” before Saul 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 8). Mr. Morier is pro- 
bably right in supposing that this form 
of obeisance is the same which the Persians 
of the present day use in approaching their 
king. It consists in bowing so as to bring 
the upper part of the body at right angles 
with the lower, the hands resting on the 
knees, and the legs somewhat asunder. 
See the note on 2 Sam. xxiv. 20. 
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4, “ Wash your feet."—Water for the 
feet is a necessary and most grateful part 
of hospitality in the East. Where the 
people wear sandals, which are intended 
only to protect the soles, the feet soon 
become foul and parched; and to have 
the feet and ancles bathed is the most 
gratifying of refreshments after that of 
quenching thirst. The office is usually 
performed by servants. Mr. Roberts 
mentions, that in passing through Hindvo 
villages it is common to see this office 
perfurmed for the weary traveller. In 
the sandy deserts of Arabia and the 
bordering countries, no covering for the 
feet can prevent the necessity for this 
refreshment at the end of a day's journey. 
The fine impalpable sand or dust pene- 
trates all things, and, with the perspira- 
tion, produces an itching and feverish 
irritation, which, next to the quenching 
of his thirst, it is the first wish of a 
traveller to allay; and to uncover his feet, 
and to get water to wash them, is a prime 
object of attention. If sandals only are 
used, or the feet are entirely without de- 
fence, it becomes still more necessary to 
wash them after a journey. 

6. “Knead it and make cakes upon the 
hearth.” —It seems very strange to us that 
in such an establishment as that of the 
patriarch there was not ready-baked 
bread for the strangers. But the fact is, 
that in the East, to this day, so much 
bread and no more than will suffice for 
the household is baked daily, as the 
common bread will not keep good longer 
than a day in a warm climate. They 
also prefer bread when it is new. In the 
East, it is only in large towns that there 
are bakers by trade. In villages and 
camps every family bakes its own bread; 
and while journeying in the East we 
always found that, except in towns, the 
women of the families which entertained 
us always went to work immediately 
after our arrival, kneading the dough and 
baking “cakes,” generally in spacious 
round or oblong plates, of thin and soft 
bread, which were ready in an astonish- 
ingly short time. We have often watched 
the various processes with great interest, 
and traced the analogies they afforded to 
the usages recorded in the Bible. As we 
shall have occasion to describe these 
processes in notes to the various passages 
which refer to them, we shall only now 
notice that which is supposed to be here 
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intended, and which is still in use among 
the Arabs and other people of the East. 
It is done by kindling a fire upon the 
ground or hearth: when the ground is 
sufficiently heated, the fire is removed 
and the dough placed, and, being covered 
with the hot ashes and embers, is soon 
baked, although not so rapidly as by 
some other processes, the cakes being 
thicker and not so wide as those in most 
common use. Another process resembles 
this, except that, instead of the bare 
hearth, a circle of small stones is arranged, 
and these being heated, the paste is 
spread over them, and then overlaid with 
hot cinders. This is thinner than the 
former, and is only used by the Arabs 
for their morning meal. Sarah's _pro- 
cess was probably the first-mentioned. 
It may seem extraordinary to see a lady 
of such distinction as Sarah, the wife of 
a powerful chief, occupied in this menial 
service. But even now this duty de- 
volves on the women of every household ; 
and among those who dwell in tents, 
the wife of the proudest chief is not 
above superintending the preparation of 
the bread, or ever kneading and baking 
it with her own hands, Tamar, the 
daughter of aking, seems to have acquired 
distinction asa good baker of bread (see 
2 Sam. xiii, 5—10); and there are few 
of the heavy duties which fall upon the 
women of the East which they are more 
anxious to do well, and get credit for, 
than this. It is among the very first of 
an eastern female's accomplishments. The 
other duties of the kitchen still often 
devolve upon the wives, even in families 
of distinction. When Dr. Richardson 
was at Jerusalem, he was, as a physician, 
consulted about the complaints of the 
Jadies of a Turk of high consideration, 
called Omar Effendi, “I was surprised,” 
says the doctor, “to hear many of them 
ascribe their complaints to fatigue, which 
I was informed arose from their employ- 
ment in the kitchen.” 

7. “ A calf tender and good.”—Here 
again the European reader is struck, not 
less at the want of preparation than by 
the apparent rapidity with which the 
materials of a good feast were supplied. 
The dough was to be kneaded and the 
bread baked; and the meat had not only 
to be dressed, but killed. The fact is, the 
Orientals consume a very small quantity 
of animal food; and the nomades, with 
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their ample flocks and herds, Jess than 
other Orientals, In our own journeys, 
meat was never to be found ready killed, 
except in large towns, and then only in 
the mornings. ‘There was probably not a 
morsel of meat in Abraham’s camp, in 
any shape whatever. The usages of the 
Aeneze Arabs, as stated by Burckhardt, 
in his ¢ Notes on the Bedouins,’ strikingly 
illustrate this entertainment prepared by 
Abraham for his visitants; and we know 
that, with some unimportant differences, 
the statement applies generally to other 
Arab tribes. Their usual fare (called | 
ayesh) consists of flour made into a paste, 
and boiled with sour camel’s milk. This 
is their daily and universal dish; and 
the richest sheikh would think it dis- 
graceful to order his wife to prepare any 
other dish merely to please his own palate. 
The Arabs never indulge in animal food 
and other @evaes but on the occasion of 
some great festival, or on the arrival of 
a stranger, If the guest is a common 
person, bread is baked aud served up with 
the ayesh ; if the guest is a person of some 
small consequence, coffee is prepared for 
him, aud also the dish called behatta (rice 
or flour boiled with sweet camel's milk), 
or that called /7e/a (baked paste, kneaded 
up thoroughly with butter); but for a 
man of some rank, akid or lamb is killed. 
When this happens, the lamb is boiled 
with bourgoul (wheat dried in the sun 
after having been boiled) and camel's 
milk; and served up in a large wooden 
dish, around the edge of which the meat 
is placed. A wooden bowl, containing 
the melted fat of the auimal, is put and 
pressed down in the midst of the boiled 
wheat ; and every morsel is dipped into 
this melted fat before it is swallowed. A 
bow] of camel’s milk is frequently handed 
round aftera meal. Now in this account 
of the Avab mode of entertaining a stranger 
we have all the circumstances of Abra- 
ham‘s entertainment, if we change his 
“calf” for a sheep, lamb, or kid. Here 
are the bread newly baked, the bu/ter, and 
the milk. If we should suppose that the 
process of boiling the choice parts of the 
calf was too long for the present occasion, 
we may conclude that those parts were 
cut up into small bits, and, being run 
upon small spits or skewers, broiled over 
the fire: this being a mode very common 
in the East of preparing a hasty meal of 
animal food. We have not supposed 
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that the animal was dressed and served 
up entire, as that would have required 
more time than the haste of preparing a 
meal for merely passing strangers would 
allow. But amongst the Arabs, and in- 
deed other eastern people, it is not unusual 
at their entertainments to serve up a lamb 
or kid that has been roasted or baked 
whole in a hole in the ground, which, 
after being heated and having received 
the carcase, is covered over with stones. 
It is less usual now in the East to killa 
calf than it seems to have been in the 
.times of the Bible The Arabs, Turks, 
and others think it monstrous extrava- 
gance to kill an animal which becomes 
so large an‘l valuable when full grown. 
This consideration seems to magnify 
Abraham’s liberality in being so ready to 
killa calf for the strangers. It seems to 
us rather revolting that the meat should 
be dressed and eaten so immediately after 
being killed. But it is still the custom 
in the East to dress meat very svon after 
the animal has been slaughtered, and very 
often before the warmth of life has de- 
parted from it: and, in a journey, we 
have ourselves often eaten boiled mutton 
in less than two hours after the sheep had 
been killed; and broiled mutton in a 
much shorter time. The custom doubt- 
less originated in the heat of the climate, 
which precluded meat from being kept 
long; and, as a custom, came to be ap- 
plied in seasons and regions where the 
originating cause did not immediately 
operate. Mr. Roberts, in a remark on 
1 Sam. xxviii. 24, 25, observes, that in 
India the natives affect to be disgusted 
with the English for keeping fowls six or 
eight hours before they are cooked, and 
say we are fond of eating chettareyche, i. e. 
dead flesh. He adds, ‘There are some 
Englishmen who become so accustomed 
to these things, that they have the chicken 
grilled, and on their table, which aquarter 
ofan hour before was playing in the yard.” 

8. “ Butter.’—The continual mention 
of butter as an independent dish, and as 
a proverbial sign of plenty, is calculated 
to astonish an European reader. The 
word, as used in the Bible, implies butter 
and cream in various states of consistence. 
Annotators have discussed whether, in the 
present instance, the meat was dished up 
with butter, or that the latter formed an 
independent dish. It might well be both, 
or either, if we judge from present Arab 
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usages, which furnish ample illustrations 
of the extraordinary use of butter among 
the Hebrews. The butter is usually made 
with the milk of sheep or goats, and is 
used to an excess which it seems amazing 
that the human stomach can bear. All 
Arab food, considered well prepared, 
swims in butter, and large quantities are 
swallowed independently in a solid or 
liquid state. Burckhardt mentions that 
those who can alford such a luxury swal- 
low every morning a large cupful of butter 
before breakfast; and even snuff a good 
quantity up their nostrils. Some tribes 
welcome a guest by pouring a cup of 
melted butter on his head. Our way of 
spreading butter thinly on bread seems 
the height of absurdity to them, and in- 
deed to other Asiatics. When they do 
eat it with bread at all, it is in the way 
which was taught us by a Bedouin, who, 
observing us sitting on the ground and 
refreshing ourselves with buttered bread 
and dates, looked compassionately on our 
ignorance of the true use of butter; and, 
to give us a valuable lesson on the subject, 
commenced breaking off a thin bit of 
bread, about the size of a crown piece, 
and heaping thereon as large a lump of 
butter as it would support, threw it into 
his mouth with great satisfaction. He 
pursued this instruction, until his rapid 
progress towards the bottom of our butter- 
skin obliged us to declare ourselves suf- 
ficiently instructed. Burckhardt, in al- 
lusion to the extraordinary use of butter 
among the Arabs, observes, “ the con- 
tinual motion and exercise in which they 
employ themselves strengthen their powers 
of digestion; and, for the same reason, 
an Arab will live for months together on 
the smallest allowance; and then, if an 
opportunity should offer, he will devour 
at one sitting the flesh of half a lamb, 
without any injury to his health.” This 
in some degree accounts for the extra- 
ordinary quantity of food which here 
and elsewhere we find prepared for a very 
few persons; or a better reason perhaps is 
found in the existing practice throughout 
Western Asia, of producing at entertain- 
ments from five to ten times the quantity 
of food which the invited guests can con- 
sume, the residue going to feast the women 
and the host of servants and depen:lents 
which men of consideration support. It 
is the same in camps, where a great num- 
ber of hungry Arabs or Tartars get some 
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benefit from the feast which their sheikh 
or some wealthy person provides for a 
stranger, 

“6 Milk.”"—Milk, in its various forms, 
constitutes a principal article of diet 
among the Arabs and other pastoral tribes ; 
and also enters largely as an ingredient 
into the composition of their prepared 
dishes, Many tribes live almost exclu- 
sively on dates and milk meats. Butter 
has been mentioned, and cheese will claim 
a future notice. When pasturage is good, 
sweet milk is handed round after an Arab 
meal, They also make much use of 
butter-milk 5 and coagulated sour milk, 
diluted with water, is in very general use 
both among the Arabs and other iuhabit- 
auts of Western Asia. Although un- 
pleasant at first to strangers, the natives 
swallow it with avidity; and it is really 
found to be very refreshing in a warm 
climate. Either this or sweet milk is 
probably intended in the text. They 
make cream by the usual process, and it 
is scarcely inferior to that of Devonshire. 
From the frequent mention which is made 
of milk, milk meats must have been very 
common among the Hebrews, who seem 
to have been always, even in their settled 
state, more a pastoral than an agricultural 
people. In Proverbs xxvii. 27, goat's 
milk, of course understood in its prepara- 
tions, is mentioned as a_ principal article 
of diet in a Hebrew household. The 
milk of goats is perhaps there mentioned as 
being of the best quality. It is decidedly so 
considered in the East. The Arabs drink 
camel's milk (see note on ch. xxxii. 15); 
but. all their butter and cheese is made 
with the milk of goats and sheep, which 
are milked hy the women every morning 
before daybreak. Cows’ milk, where it 
is to be had, is held in comparatively 
little esteem, and is, in fact, much in- 
ferior to that which our own cows produce ; 
perhaps because these animals cannot 
thrive well upon the wild and often scanty 
pastures of those regions. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 24. “ The Lord rained... brim- 
stone and fire...out of heaven.”—As the 
sacred writer, in a former chapter, men- 
tions that the vale of Siddim was full of 
bitumen pits, and the towns must have 
heen situated, as it were, upon a mine 
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of that combustible matter, many inter- 
preters of high name incline to the opinion 
that it does not in any respect detract 
from the supernatural character of this 
awful visitation, to conclude that the 
Almighty saw fit on this occasion to em- 
ploy natural agencies in effecting the 
purposes of his will. The phrase “ brim- 
stone and fire” may with at least equal 
propriety be rendered, “ burning brim- 
stone; and as sulphur is found abun- 
dantly in the neighbouring hills, it is 
conceived that it was ignited by lightning 
or supernatural fire, and detached and 
poured down like rain upon the plain, 
where it kindled the bitumen already 
existing there, and produced a combus- 
tion and explosion which overwhelmed 
the cities, and wholly changed the cha- 
racter of the plain. 

25. “ And he overthrew those cities, and 
all the plain,” &c.—This seems the proper 
place to give some account of that re- 
markable lake which we are expressly in- 
formed by Moses (chap. xiv. 3) occupies 
the site of the plain or valley (of Siddim) 
which was the scene of the above most 
awful transaction. This lake is called in 
Scripture by the names of the “ Salt Sea ” 
(Num. xxxiv.3; Deut. it. 17; Josh. 
xv. 5); “The Sea of the Plain” (Deut. 
iv. 49); and “the East Sea” (Ezek. 
xlvii. 185 Joel ii. 20); but it was known 
to the Greeks and Romans by the name 
of “ Lake Asphaltites,” that is, “the Bi- 
tuminous Lake;” and in more modern 
times has generally been distinguished 
as “the Dead Sea.” It is situated in the 
south-east of Palestine, and is of an ir- 
regular oblong figure, extending generally 
from north to south, but with a leaning of 
the northern portion eastward, which gives 
to the whole figure an appearance which 
has been compared to that of a bow. The 
mountains which enclose the Ghor, or 
valley of the Jordan, open considerably 
at the northern extremity of the lake, and, 
encompassing it on the east and west sides, 
approach again at the southem extremity, 
leaving between them only a narrow 
plain, which, under the names of El Ghor 
aud El Araba, is coutinued southward to 
the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. The 
dimensions of the lake are very variously 
stated. The account most usually fol- 
lowed is that of Josephus, which seems to 
make it 72 miles long by 18 broad; but 
it would appear that this must be taken 
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asa large estimate, for many modern ob- 
servers have been disposed to reduce it 
by one-third, oreven one-half. It is pro- 
bable that the dimensions of the lake 
have become more contracted than in 
former times; but nothing more deter- 
minate than ocular impressions has hither- 
to been offered on this subject. The 
epithets “Dead” and “Salt,” which are 
applied to this great lake, may respectively 
form the points on which a short account 
of it may turn; the former denoting its 
general appearance, and the latter the 
quality of its waters. The name “ Dead 
Sea ” is supposed to have been given to 
the lake in consequence of the desolate ap- 
pearance of all things around, and the ab- 
sence of animal and vegetable life; for the 
waters being intensely salt, and the soil 
around deeply impregnated with saline 
matter, no plants or trees will grow there ; 
and the saturation of the air with saline 
particles and sulphureous and bituminous 
vapours is also unfavourable to vegetable 
life. It is a necessary consequence of 
this, that no wild animals resort thither 
for food or drink, nor are flocks or herds 
led to its shores, The absence of fish 
also in its waters prevents even the resort 
of those water-fowl whose presence gives 
some animation to lakes less peculiarly 
circumstanced; and, altogether, the gene- 
ral aspect of nature in this blighted region 
is dull, cheerless, and depressing. The 
unusual stillness of so large a body of 
water is quite in unison with the general 
desolation, to which it not a little con- 
tributes. This is doubtless owing in a 
great degree to the shelter of the moun- 
tains which enclose it, and shut out the 
strong winds; but part of the effect may 
perhaps be attributed to the heaviness of 
the water. Where the waters occasionally 
overfiow their usual limit, a saline crust 
is left upon the surface of the soil re- 
sembling hoar-frost, or snow. The lake, 
and the lake only, being at certain sea- 
sons covered with a dense mist which is 
dissipated by the rays of the sun, it came 
to be said that black and sulphureous 
exhalations, destructive to animal life, 
were constantly arising; and it was added 
that these exhalations struck dead any 
birds that attempted to fly across. The 
rare appearance of birds in consequence 
of the saltness of the water, and the ab- 
sence of fish, probably occasioned this 
report, which is now known to be incorrect. 
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It is not uncommon to see swallows dip- 
ping for the water necessary to build 
their nests. Maundrell saw several birds 
flying about and skimming the surface: 
under an experiment of Heyman and 
Van Egmont, sparrows got out of the 
water uninjured, after having fallen upon 
it in consequence of being deprived of 
some of their wing feathers ; and Captains 
Irby and Mangles saw a pair of Egyptian 
geese and a flight of pigeons pass over the 
sea. As to the absence of fish, there is no 
good reason to doubt it. We do not re- 
collect that any European travellers dis- 
covered any, although some heard of fish 
from the natives; but we know from ex- 
perience how little reliance is to be placed 
on the reports of the Orientals on such 
subjects, The few shells of fish always 
unoccupied, which have occasionally 
been found on the shores by Maundrell 
and other travellers, do not seem to afford 
any satisfactory evidence on the subject. 
Count Forbin could not even find any 
traces of microscopic animalcula in the 
waters of the Dead Sea. The waters of 
the Lake Ourmiah in the north of Persia 
are probably not more salt than those of 
the Dead Sea, and they are not known 
to contain any fish, or trace of animal 
life. The water itself, like that of the 
sea, is of a dark blue colour, shaded with 
green, according as the light falls upon 
it, and perfectly clear. It is much salter 
than the waters of the sea, and has also 
an unpleasant bitterness. Rae Wilson 
says that its taste is more disagreeable 
than the Harrogate waters, but the smell 
resembles it, and is also not unlike that 
of bilge-water. As the water is heavier 
than that of the sea, it necessarily has 
greater strength to support foreign bodies 
on its surface. Josephus relates that the 
most weighty things thrown into it will 
notsink : and that the Emperor Vespasian, 
to try its strength, caused certain men 
who could not swim to be thrown in with 
their hands tied behind them, and they 
floated on the surface. We do not, with 
some travellers, see the necessity of dis- 
puting the success of an experiment like 
this, which might be attended with the 
same results in common sea-water. Most 
travellers, however, concur in attesting 
the unusual force with which the water 
of this lake sustained their bodies in swim- 
ming, or even without swimming; and 
as such effects must necessarily result 
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from the extraordinary gravity of the 
water, it is likely that some merely local 
cause operated to prevent Jolifie, Rae 
Wilson, and others, from discovering that 
its sustaining power was much greater 
than that of the sea. On leaving the lake 
the water which adheres to the skin feels 
thick and clammy, and evaporates slowly, 
leaving a thin crust of salt upon the per- 
son. Some of the water has been bottled 
and brought by different travellers to 
Europe and subjected to analysis. La- 
voisier found that 100 lbs. of the water 
contained 45 Ibs. 6 oz. of salt; which is 
rather greater than the proportion obtained 
by the more accurate analysis of Dr. 
Marcet, from a portion submitted to his 


examination, the principal results of 


which we may slate, as given in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1807. 
It was perfectly trausparent, and depo- 
sited no crystals when left standing in 
close vessels. Its taste was peculiar, sa- 
line, bitter, and pungent. The specific 
gravity was found to be 1-211 (that of 
fresh water being 1000), exhibiting a 
degree of density uot to be found in any 
other natural water which has been sub- 
mitted to analysis. The results of dif- 
ferent experiments showed that 100 grains 
of the water contained :—M uriate of lime, 
8°920; muriate of magnesia, 10°246; 
muriate of soda, 10°360; sulphate of 
lime, 0-054; total, 24-580. ‘Thus the 
water contains about one-fourth of its 
weight in salts in a state of perfect desic- 
cation ; but if the salts be desiccated only 
at the temperature of 180°, the amount 
will be 41 per cent. of the water. It 
appears not unlikely that the qualities of 
the water may be somewhat different in 
‘different paits of the lake and times of the 
year, which will account for some small 
differences in the analysis, and in the 
accounts of travellers. 

It only remains to notice that large 
quantities of asphaltum are found floating 
on the surface of the water, and not impro- 
bably arise fiom the “ slime pits * now sub- 
merged, with which Moses states that the 
original vale of Siddim was full (chap. 
xiv. 10). There are writers, however, who 
choose rather to find these “slime pits” in 
certain hot springs, and deep clefts or pits, 
at the bottem of which bitumen is found, 
and which would still be dangerous to 
travellers were not their situation denoted 
by smal] pyramidal structures. The float- 
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ing asphaltum (which gives to the lake 
one of itsmany names) is generally driven 
by the winds to the southern aud western 
banks: it is collected by the Arabs, and 
is not only usedas pitch, but enters into 
the composition of medicines, and seems to 
have becn anciently much employed in 
Egypt im the embalming of bodies. The 
shores of the sea, and also the neighbouring 
hills, furnish a sort of stone or coal, which 


| readily ignites, and yields an intolerable 


stench in burning, which diminishes its 
weight but not its bulk. This substance, 
which is quite black, takes as fine a polish 
as marble, and Maundrell saw blocks two 
feet square beautifully polished and carved 
in relief, with which it was intended to 
ornament the new church in the convent of 
St. John in the Desert. Malte Brun and 
some other writers imagine that the build- 
ings of the cities may have been constructed 
with this combustible material, and were 
therefore the more readily ignited and con- 
sumed ; but we are not willing to admit 
mere gratuitous probabilities for the pur- 
pose of facilitating, as it were, the work of 
Omnipotence. Not only the water of the 
lake, but the soil around it, is profusely 
impregnated with sulphur. Mines of fos- 
sil salt are also found in the side of the 
mountains which extend along the western 
shore, and these have from time imme- 
morial fumished supplies of that useful 
article to the Arabs, aid even to Jerusalem. 
Some writers attribute the saltness of the 
lake to the presence of these mines. Pro- 
fessor Paxton and others regard the sul- 
phur and salt not as original, but acci- 
dental ingredients, remaining after the de- 
struction of the vale by fire and biimstone 
from heaven. Not only, in their opinion, 
does this agree best with the text, literally 
understood, but is supported by consider- 
ing that the previous presence of salt and 
sulphur in the soil, which always creates 
sterility, is incompatible with the previous 
fertility which Moses assigns to the district, 
while the presence of bitumen, which the 
sacred writer expressly mentions, harmo- 
nizes with his other statement, inasmuch 
as bitumen is usually fownd to abound 
most in the richest soils. We are dis- 
posed to concur in this; nor does it imply 
any contradiction to the foregoing note, 
which does not suppose that sulphur or 
salt existed in the plain until first detached 
from the hills by the terrible convulsion 
which this chapter records. It usedto be 
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considered that the lake must have some 
subterraneous communication with the 
Mediterranean to enable it to dispose of 
the waters it receives from the Jordan (es- 
timated at 6,090,000 tons daily), the 
Arnon, and other streams; but modern 
science enables us to determine that the 
evaporation from such an extent of surface 
as it offers must absorb a quantity of 
water fully equal to that which the rivers 
contribute. The “apples of Sodom,” 
beautiful without, and dust and ashes 
within; the doleful sounds issuing from 
the lake; and the sometimes visible re- 
mains of the submerged cities:—these, 
and other points of interest with which 
traditions and fanciful imaginations have 
invested the Dead Sea, we may pass un- 
noticed: but on the last point, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our astonishment 
that sensible modern travellers should 
have thought it worth their while to look 
narrowly for walls and pillars under the 
water, and that some have even fancied 
that they had seen them. The cities ofthe 
plain were probably small towns, built with 
mud or bricks, without any pillars, unless 
of wood; and a few days’ submersion 
would convert them into heaps of rubbish 
or dissolve them in the waters, not to 
speak ofthe previous overthrow and burmn- 
ing which they experienced. Most of 
the exaggerations and marvellous stories 
about this lake are doubtless owing to its 
singularity, uo similar lake being known 
to the mass of ancient writers and more 
modern travellers. The mind must ever 
be deeply impressed by regarding the lake 
as amonument of the divine auger against 
asinful people; nor is its solemnity, as 
such, diminished by the knowledge that 
there are other lakes very similar to the 
Dead Sea. The lake Ourmiah, in Persia, 
for instance, exhibits a very striking ana- 
logy to it in many ofits principal features; 
nor is there any considerable difference of 
dimension between them. 

26. “ Looked backed from behind him.” 
—As Lot had much cattle, his family 
probably mounted on camels when the 
angels had led them outside the city. 
Whether walking or riding, the wife was 
behind her husband, according to an 
usage still prevalent in the East, where no 
woman goes before or beside her husband. 
Mr. Roberts, in his curious ‘Oriental 11- 
lustrations,’ remarks, that it is considered 
exceedingly unfortunate in Hindoostan 
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for men or women to look back when 
they leave their house. Accordingly, if 
a man goes out and leaves something 
behind him which his wife knows he will 
want, she does not call to him to turn or 
look back, but takesor sends it after him ; 
and if ‘some great emergency obliges him 
to look back, he will not then proceed on 
the business he was about to transact. If 
we mistake not, some similar feeling is 
entertained in some parts of England, 
though not carried so far into operation. 

“She became a pillar of salt.”—The 
text does not afford any ground for the 
common impression that Lot's wife became 
a statue of rock salt. The word rendered 
a pillar denotes generally any fixed object, 
and that rendered “salt” denotes also 
bitumen. So the text would seem to de- 
note that the woman was overwhelmed by 
the encroaching matter, which formed a 
mound over her and fixed her where she 
stood. The “ pillar of salt” is one of the 
wonders which travellers have been in the 
habit of looking for in this district, and 
masses of salt have accordingly been shown 
them ; but in such different situations as 
to manifest that the natives were imposing 
upon them for the sake of their money. 

30. “ He dwelt in a cave.”—The angels 
had instructed him to flee to the moun- 
tains, the usal resort in times of danger ; 
and he appears to have made no long stay 
in Zoar before he followed their directions. 
There is nothing extraordinary in his re- 
sorting toa cave as a residence. Caverns 
were probably the original habitations of 
men, and after teuts and houses were in- 
vented, such still remained the fixed ha- 
bitations of some people, and the occa- 
sional resort of others. It is possible that 
Lot had previously resided there befure he 
settled in Sodom; and it was no doubt 
known to his shepherds, when out with 
his flocks in the more distant pasture. 
The mountains of Palestine abound in 
caves, some of vast extent; and it was 
and is customary for the shepherds to oc- 
cupy them, and often to shelter the cattle 
in them while pasturing in the neighbour- 
hood. The people who flee to the moun- 
tains in times of danger (see note on chap. 
xiv. 10) are glad of the accommodation 
which such caverns offer, and occupy 
them, with their wives and children, and 
all their property in moveables and cattle. 
Thus Lot seems to have heen circum- 
stanced. 
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37. © Moabites.”—Sce note on Deut. ii. 
9—11.° 

38. “ Children of Ammon.”—See note 
on Deut. ii. 19—21. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Verse 12. “ Indeed she is my sister. “— 
It is evident that in the most early times 
marriages between brothers and _ sisters 
were necessary, in consequence of the 
small number of persous im the world. 
The sons of Adam must have married their 
sisters. The practice continued after the 
necessity for it had ceased ; but it seems 
to have been discontinued among the 
Hebrews as soon or sooner than among 
any other people. It is observable that 
Abraham's marriage with his sister seems 
tohave been considered as nothing extra- 
ordinary either in Egypt or Gerar. We 
kuow, indeed, that in Egypt marriages be- 
tween brothers and sisters were sanctioned 
by the laws in timeslong posterior to the 
date of this transaction, We find no in- 
stance in the history of their patriarchs of 
a man marrying his full sister; and even 
marriages with sisters not by the same 
mother, such as this of Abraham and Sarah, 
were forbidden by the law of Moses; pre- 
viously to which, the Jewish doctors thik, 
with great probability, that the only mar- 
riages considered wulawful were of a man 
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with his own mother or step-mother, or 
his sister by the same mother. But the 
Law itself countenanced, and even ren- 
dered obligatory, marriages which our laws 
interdict, as thatof a man with the widow 
of his deceased brother; this was for the 
purpose of retaining property in the same 
family or tribe. We shall find the same 
view influencing the conduct of the pa- 
triarchs in their marriages, as it continues 
to influence the Arabian tribes. Such 


! marriages as the law of Moses interdicts, 
: andas the practice of the patriarchs does 


not countenance, continued to prevail, 
long after, among other nations whose 
early history is known to us. 

16. “A covering of the eyes." —This 
doubtless means a veil; and Dr. Booth- 
royd's translation thus gives the passage : 
—I have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver, to purchase veils for thee 
and for all who are with thee.” We 
are not satisfied with any of the illustra- 
tions of this text that have fallen under 
our notice; and a reference to existing 
usages seems all that isuecessary to render 
it quite intelligible. Without at present 
noticing the different sortsof veils, we may 
mention that it is customary for all the 
women inhabiting towns to go about 
closely veiled; while all the women of 
the different pastoral people who live in 
tents do not commonly wear veils, or at 
most only so far as to cover their foreheads 
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and lower parts of the face, leaving the 
countenance exposed from the eyebrows 
to below the-nose. It is evident, that al- 
though the ‘use of complete coverings was 
known, ‘the women of the pastoral patri- 
archs did not conceal their faces com- 
‘pletely, except on extraordinary occasions ; 
and if we assume that the same distinc- 
tion existed between them.and the women 
of towns, as we find at present, we have 
the elucidation required. Abimelech, 
according to this view, intended to give 
the very sensible advice, that while Sarah 
and her women were in or near towns, 
they had-better conform with the customs 
of towns, and wear the complete veil, in- 
stead of that partial covering which left 
the eyes and so much of the face exposed. 
This will certainly seem the most obvious 
illustration to one who, in the towns 
which border on Arabia, has at the same 
time seen the townswomen glide along 
the streets completely muffled up, while 
the Arab females go about with their 
eyes and great part of their faces exposed 
to view. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verse 8. “ Abraham made a great feast 
the same day that Isaac was weaned.” — 
Most oriental people suckle their children 
much longer than is customary in Europe, 
and the same custom may be traced in 
the Bible. When Samuel was weaned, 
he was ojd enough to be left with Eli, for 
the service of the tabernacle; in 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 16, nothing is assigned for the pro- 
vision of the children of priestsand Levites 
until after three years of age, which 
renders it probable that they were not 
weaned sooner; and in the second book 
of Maccabees (ch. vii. 27,) a mother says, 
“O my son, have pity upon me that bare 
thee nine months in my womb, and gave 
thee suck three years and nourished thee, 
and brought thee up unto this age.” 
When the Persian ambassador was in 
England, he attributed to the custom of 
early weaning the greater forwardness of 
our children in mental acquirements than 
those of his own country, where male 
children are often kept to the breast till 
three years of age, and never taken from 
it till two years and two months, The 
practice is nearly the same in other 
Asiatic countries. In India the period is 
precisely three years. But everywhere a 
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girl is taken from the breast sooner than 
the boy; in Persia, at two years; in 
India, within the first year. When the 
child is weaned, the Persians make “a 
great feast,” to which friends and relations 
are invited, and of which the child also par- 
takes, this being, in fact, his introduction 
to the customary fare of the country. 
The practice is the same among the 
Hindoos. (See Morier’s ‘Second Journey ;’ 
and Roherts’s ‘ Oriental Hlustratious.’) 


10. “ The son of this bondwoman shall not 
be heir with my son.”—It is not very clear 
what the mockery in the preceding verse 
denotes: The wont pny also denotes 
“jesting” or “playing:” and St Paul 
says (Gal. iv. 29), that Ishmael persecuted 
or teazed Isaac. The fact would seem to 
be, that Ishmael, now a grown-up lad of 
about seventeen (or older, according to 
Calmet), and who-up to the age of four- 
teen had expected to be the sole heir of 
his father, was not quite satisfied at being 
superseded in the inheritance by his 
younger brother, whom he does not appear 
to have treated with all the consideration 
which Sarah required. Sarah, it is evi- 
dent, had no confidence in the promise of 
a son which had been made to Abraham ; 
and probably, until the birth of Isaac, 
treated Ishmael as the hope of Abraham’s 
house, if not as her own son. But the 
birth of Isaac made a great change in 
Ishmael’s condition; and the change is 
quite conformable with the usages which 
still prevail in the East, where the son of 
a female slave would certainly be super- 
seded by the son of a free woman, after- 
wards born. Nay, this feeling goes 
further; for—leaving slaves out of the 
question—in Persia, if a man has more 
than one wife (and he may have four, all 
equally his wives in the eye of the law), 
the son of the wife whose family is of the 
most distinction often obtains the prefer- 
ence over the others. Thus, the late king 
of Persia, Futteh Ali Shah, overlooked 
his eldest son (a sort of Persian Ishmael 
in character), and nominated to the inhe- 
ritance of the throne his second son 
Abbas Meerza, merely because the mother 
of the latter was a highly-connected lady 
of his own tribe. The son of this Abbas 
Meerza is now king of Persia. Sir John 
Malcolm, in his ‘Sketches of Persia,’ 
relates an anecdote which strikingly 
illustrates the passage of patriarchal 
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history before us. During a journey in 
the north of Persia he was entertained by 
a distinguished chief of one of those 
tribes in Persia called Eelauts, whose 
mode of life resembles that of the patri- 
archs of old or the Bedouins of the preset 
day. This chief, in discoursing about 
his own domestic affairs, said he had six 
children, all of them except two by the 
same wife, who was the daughter of 
Futteh Ali Khan Afshar, a distinguished 
chief, who ou the death of Nadir Shah 
aspired to the throne, and lost his life in 
the attempt to become a king. He con- 
tinued, “I married his orphan daughter, 
an excellent woman, but who carries her 
head rather high, as uo doubt she has a 
right to do, from recollection of her 
father’s pretensions. | Look,” said he, 
speaking softly, for the apartment was 
within hearing of the interior; “look at 
that youngster at the other end of the 
room; he is my son. His mother was 
the daughter of a jeweller of Isfahan. 
He is a fine lad, but I dare hardly notice 
him; and he is, you will observe, not 
allowed to sit within ten yards of the 
grandsons of Futteh Ali Khan Afshar!” 
He added, that “ this wasall very proper.” 

14. “ dbraham took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting 
it on her shoulder.”’—There are several 
Hebrew words which our translation 
equally renders “ bottle,” but which are 
not only different from each other but 
all different from the idea which the word 
“bottle” conveys to our minds. We 
shall endeavour to discriminate the diffe- 
reut sorts as we proceed; but may here 
observe generally, that the people of 
Asia, west of the Indus, use the skins of 
animals, on a journey, for carrying water 
and other liquids, as well as, in general, 
cther articles of provision which they 
are obliged to carry with them, in their 
journeys across the deserts or thinly-in- 
habited plains. The preference of such 
vessels is well grounded, Earthen or 
wooden vessels would soon be broken in 
the rough usage which all luggage receives 
while conveyed on the backs of camels, 
horses, or mules; and if metal were used, 
the contents would be boiled or baked by 
the glowing heat of the sun, Besides, 
such skins exclude the encroachments of 
ants, which swarm in those countries, and 
also effectually guard against the ad- 
mission of that fine impalpable dust or 
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sand which forms so great an annoyance 
to travellers in Asia, defying all ordinary 
safeguards, and spoiling every necessary 
of life to which it gains access. The 
greater portability of such skius is another 
advantage. The skins of kids and goats 
are those used for ordinary purposes. The 
head being cut off, the carcase is extracted 
without opening the belly, and the neck 
serves as the mouth of the vessel thus 
formed. The thighs, which are suffered 
to remain, serve as its handles, and also 
to give hold to the straps by which it is 
fastened to the luggage or saddle of a 
mounted traveller; or by which, being 
thrown across the showlkler and breast, 
it is slung to the back of a pedes- 
trian. The heat of the climate, and the 
scarcity of streams and wells, render it 
indispensable for all travellers to carry 
water with them. Whena party is large, 
and the prospect of a fresh supply of 
water distaut, large skins of the camel or 
ox, two of which area good load for a 
camel, are used, Goat-skins serve in ordi- 
nary circumstances. Individual travellers, 
whether in large or small parties, mounted 
or on foot, usually carry a kid-skin of 
water, or else a sort of bottle of prepared 
leather, shaped something like a powder- 
flask. Hagar’s bottle was doubtless a 
kid-skin, slung across her back from her 
shoulder. Some say it wasa goat-skin ; 
not being aware that a goat-skin of water 
isa good load for a man, and is what no 
one thinks of carrying ou his back to any 
distance, Others coutend that the ety- 
mology of the word and Egyptian usage 
(Hagar being an Egyptian) require the 
bottle to be an earthen vessel; but the 
etymology does not imperatively demand 
this: and it is certain that uo one ever 
does, or probably ever did, personally 
carry an earthen vessel of water in a 
Journey across a desert: what the Egyp- 
tians or others did or do in fetching water 
from wells or streams to their homes, is 
quite another thing. 

14. “ The wilderness of Beer-sheba.”— 
Beersheba signifies the “ well of an oath,” 
or “the well of seven,” so called after- 
wards on account of the covenant between 
Abraham and Abimelech (see verse 31). 
It was at the southern extremity, towards 
the desert, of the subsequent kingdom of 
Abraham’s descendants, and the exteut of 
which was proverbially described by 
uaming the two extreme towns, Dan and 
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Beersheba (see note on chap. xiv. 14). 
It was twenty miles south of Hebron. 
The town afterwards built there was given 
to the tribe of Judah by Joshua (Josh. xv. 
28): but the allotment of that tribe being 
found disproportionately large, it was, 
with other portions of Judah’s inheritance, 
transferred to Simeon (Josh. xix. 2, 9). 
We know nothing about the town: but 
it was occupied by a Roman garrison in 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome. “The 
wilderness of Beersheba” probably denotes 
the desert country beyond Beersheba, 
towards the Desert of Paran, to which 
Hagar and Ishmael proceeded after they 
had recovered from the effects of thirst 
and exhaustion. As, however, much per- 
plexity arises to the reader from the 
mention of an immense number of wil- 
dernesses and deserts, we may mention 
that the word midbar, rendered sometimes 
“wilderness” and sometimes “ desert,” is 
of extensive application in Hebrew. It 
denotes not only the dry, barren, or sandy 
racts to which we should restrict the 
term “desert,” but generally all uncul- 
tivated lands, mountainous tracts, pasture 
grounds, and the common lands for wood 
and pasturage near towns. Thus there 
was scarcely a town without a “ desert” 
belonging to it, whence arises the frequent 
mention of deserts in the very heart of 
that fertile country. This explains the 
allusions to the rich pastures, and even to 
the beauty of the wildernesses or deserts 
(see Psalm lxiv, 13; Jer. ix. 10; Joel 
i. 20; and Calmet's Dictionary, art. 
“ Desert ;” also Gesenius on$)"J79). On 
the proper deserts see the note on verse 21. 
15. “ The water was spent in the bottle.” 
—Hagar and Ishmael were here in the 
most trying external condition in which 
human beings can possibly be placed, 
The exhaustion of a supply of water in 
the burning and inhospitable desert, with- 
out the prospect of a fresh supply, is a 
situation of such utter misery and danger 
as cannot well be imagined by those who 
have not themselves been exposed to some- 
thing of the kind. The furnace-heat of 
these arid deserts increases greatly the 
ordinary demands of nature for drink, 
while the uncertainty ‘of a fresh supply 
renders the exercise of unusual economy 
necessary. But when the water in the 
water-skins is spent, the merchant, whose 
caméls are Jaden with therich products of 
India, becomes at once a beggar. In that 
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agony of suffering which extreme thirst in 
the hot unsheltered desert excites, such a 
man would cheerfully give all his camels 
and all the wealth with which they are 
laden, for the mouthful of water which 
has been preserved in a water-bag by some 
poor creature who is now the only object 
of his envy. But the latter scorns the 
paltry bribe, knowing that precious drop 
to be his only hold upon existence. In 
the instance before us, Ishmael, although 
a young man, being less inured than the 
poor “bondwoman” to the trials of the 
desert, began to fail sooner, and needed 
the assistance of her support. But when 
the usual symptoms came upon him— 
when his eyes became painfully inflamed— 
and his parched lips and tongue chapped 
and swollen—when his brain seemed to 
grow thick and inflamed, and he was 
deafened by the hollow sound in his ears ; 
some bushes offered a shelter under which 
he would fain lie down and die. He lay 
down ; and his affectionate mother with- 
drew, that she might not see his unrelieved 
death, and that she might “lift up her 
voice and weep” without restraint. 

21. “ The wilderness of Paran.”—This 
is one part of that great desert (external to 
Canaan) which it will be useful to con- 
sider as a whole, to assist in giving an 
idea of the connection of such of its parts 
as are mentioned under different names in 
the Scriptures. For this purpose we must 
figure the Arabian peninsulaas an elevated 
table-land, encircled by a belt of flat, 
arid, and sandy ground. The only ex- 
ception is on the southern coast, where a 
wall of lofty and wild rocks forms an 
inclosing rampart to Arabia Felix. Now 
all the great external deserts mentioned 
in the Bible, form, collectively, the 
northern part of this great desert-belt of 
Arabia. Let us, then, call this northern 
portion of the belt, one desert.’ It forms 
by far the widest portion of the whole belt. 
For the sake of clearness, we may take 
as its southem boundary the thirtieth 
parallel of latitude, from the head of the 
Red Sea (at Suez) to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, being a line measuring 
about nine hundred miles. On this line, 
as a base, the desert extends northward in 
a triangular figure, the eastern side of 
which is formed by the Euphrates, and 
the western by Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria; the triangle measuring, from its 
base to its apex, about three yap and 
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fifty miles. But these dimensions limit 
the proportions of the actual desert, which 
encroaches considerably in different parts 
beyond the limits which, for the sake of 
a general view, we have assigned. This 
being understood, all the deserts of the 
Scripture, except those in Canaan itself, 
or in the peninsula of Sinai, are included 
within this great desert. Indeed, the 
deserts of Sinai are but extensions of the 
same desert. The principal extent of 
this desert, that is, all that hes east or 
south-east of Canaan, is called, by way 
of eminence, “The Desert.” The other 
deserts ave crowded into the western 
corner of the triangle, having Palestine 
and the Mediterranean on the north, the 
peninsula of Sinai on the south, Egypt on 
the west, and on the east joining the great 
desert, of which it is but a portion. This 
corner of the triangle contains “the 
wilderness of Shur,” “ the wilderness of 
Paran,” “the wilderness of Zin” (not Sin), 
and “the wilderness of Edom.” But the 
two last do not appear to be any other 
than different names for the whole or 
part of the wilderness of Paran, Thus, 
then, we reduce the deserts cf this part to 
two, Shur and Paran. Shur is mentioned 
in the note to chap. xvi. 7. The desert 
of Paran, which still retains its ancient 
name, extends southward from Palestine 
into the peninsula of Sinai. It is bounded 
on the west by the desert of Shur, and on 
the east by the gulf of Akaba and by the 
valley (El Ghor and El Araba) which 
extends between that gulf and the Dead 
Sea. The reports of modern travellers 
have only made us acquainted with the 
southern portion of this desert; that is, 
the part which is in or borders on the 
peninsula of Sinai. From the comparison 
of their accounts, it seems to be a dreary 
and desolate region, with a soil sometimes 
sandy, and at other times calcareous, 
strewed with loose pebbles and iltuts. 
The uniformity of its surface is broken 
by various chains of hills, and by 
numerous ravines and glens, as well as by 
the beds of winter torrents, in which, from 
the inequality of the surface, the rain- 
water collects and gives birth to a vege- 
tation of low shrubs. Coloquintida grows 
abundantly in such situations, and is 
collected by the Arabs for domestic and 
mecicinal uses. 

23. “ Swear unto me here by God.”— 
Among the Arabs of the present day, the 
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name of God is heard in almost every 
sentence they speak; aud it is not seldom 
invoked to give weight to the most men- 
dacious assertious. But there is no 
people who, with more fearfulness and 
awe, shrink, even ina just matter, from 
appealing to that great Name in asolemnly 
administered oath. Most Arabs would 
much rather lose a small sum than ven- 
ture to swear in the name of God, however 
truly they might swear. They seem to 
attach supernatural cousequeuces to such 
an act, aud to believe that the Almighty 
would resent having his name made sub- 
servient to earthly purposes. Their most 
solemn oath is, “ By God, and in God, 
and through God.” See Burckhardt’s 
‘ Notes on the Bedouins,’ pp. 73—165. 
—“that thou wilt not deal falsely with 
me, nor with my son, nor with my sons son.” 
—Mr. Taylor, in his additions to Calmet, 
and others, quote in illustration of this 
clause a passage from ‘ Bruce's Travels,’ of 
which we also avail ourselves, Bruce, in 
his passage up the hill, came to a place 
called Sheikh Ammer, from the Arab 
Sheikh, of which place he got a pledge 
that he should not be molested in his jour- 
ney across the desert to Cosseir. A num- 
ber of people afterwards assembled at the 
house. ‘The great people amoung them,” 
says the traveller, “came, and after join- 
ing hands, repeated a kind of prayer, by 
which they declared themselves and their 
children accursed if ever they lifted up 
their hands against me in the ¢e// (or field), 
in the desert, or on the river; or, in case 
that J or mine should fly to them for re- 
fuge, if they did not protect us attherisk of 
their lives, their families, and their fortunes, 
or, as they emphatically expressed it, to 
the death of the last male child among them.” 
30. “ These seven ewe lambs shalt thou 
take of my hand, that they may be a wit- 
ness.” —That there was something par- 
ticular in the number seven in connection 
with the oath, would seem from the fact, 
that the word for oath (sheba, as in Beer- 
sheba) means also seven. Bruce subjoins 
to the anecdote in the last note, that after 
the solemn pledge of protection and good 
faith, the people sent down to his boat 
two bushels of wheat and seven sheep. 
Although he seems to have received this 
merely asa present, it is not unlikely that 
the Arabs intended it as a ratification of 
the preceding covenant. At any rate, 
there is throughout considerable analogy 
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between the covenant of Abraham and 
Abimelech and that of Bruce with the 
Arabs. The details of the remarkable 
transactions between Abraham and Abi- 
melech, which this chapter contains, will 
be considered with the more interest when 
it is recollected that it affords the earliest 
instance on record of a treaty of peace. 
Its terms and forms seem to show that such 
treaties were not then newly invented. 
The inability of nations or tribes to 
maintain a continual hostility with their 
neighbours, must have rendered the ne- 
cessity of such engagements apparent to the 
earliest generations of mankind. (See Go- 
guet's ‘Origine des Lois,’ tome. i. p:.341.) 


CHAPTER XXII, 

Verse 2. “ Land of Moriah.”—Moriah 
is the name of the mountain on which 
the temple of Jerusalem was afterwards 
built (2 Chron. iii. 1), and it is generally 
thought that this is the spot indicated in the 
present text. The Samaritan version reads 
Moreh here, and the people to whom it 
belonged were satisfied that was the 
Moreh near Shechem, where Abraham 
had formerly resided (chap. xii. 6); and 
that the mountain was Mount Gerizim, 
on which ¢heir temple was built. There 
are difficulties in the first supposition, 
and the last would have good probability 
if the Samaritans were not tobe suspected 
of having altered. the text, in order to 
bring the spot within their own territory. 
The distance from Beersheba is rather in 
favour of the Samaritans, as the distance 
between. Beersheba and: Moreh: is a. good’ 
three days’ journey; whilst that between 
Beersheba and Jerusalem is too short, 
unless some detaining circumstance oc- 
curred on the road. The Mohammedans 
contend that the site of the transaction is 
the spot on which their famous temple at 
Mecca (the Kaaba) was afterwards built. 
But in this, as well.as in other circum- 
stances, they substitute Ishmael for Isaac. 
It seems singular that the Jews,. the Sa- 
maritans, and the Mohammedans should 
all wish to fix this event to. the site of 
their respective temples, 

8. “ A Lamb” (FW se).—The Arabic 
renders it by hemel, which. is applied to 
the young of any kind of cattle ;. andso we 
find in the Hebrew, that se is indifferently 
used in speaking either of the sheep or the 
goat, 
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9, —“‘bound Isaac his son, and laid him 
on the altar upon the wood,”—Josephus 
says that Isaac wag at this time twenty- 
five years of age, He was certainly a 
grown-up youth, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that his-aged father did or could use 
any coercion on this occasion. Though 
Abraham evaded an explanation in the 
first instance, he probably explained the 
divine command, at the last moment, to 
Isaac, who acquiesced in the necessity of 
obedience, We shall have occasion here- 
after to remark on the custom of parents 
offering their children in sacrifice, and 
shall only here observe, that many commen- 
tators have thought that the usage arose 
fiom this:act of Abraham ill understood 
and applied.. We incline, however, to the 
opinion of those who think that the prac- 
tice already prevailed in Canaan, and that 
Abraham had: become so familiarized to 
it, as-tu'lessen: the: surprise which a com- 
mand of thisnature must have inspired. 
This view also tends to exalt the faith of 
Abraham;. as-it must have lessened any 
expectation he-might else have entertained 
that the demand would not be actually 
enforced. From the tone of the whole 
narrative it is evident that Abraham was 
prepared to the fullest extent of obedience; 
and from the account which St. Paul 
gives of the transaction (Heb. xi. 17—19), 
it appears, that while thus prepared to 
obey the divine command, he reconciled 
its apparent discrepancy with the promise 
of a numerous posterity through Isaac, 
by believing “that God was able to raise 
him up even from the dead.” 

13. “4 ram.”—If we might suppose 
that the ram in this instance had four horns, 
like some examples occasionally seen 
among the Asiatic races, as well as ina 
breed common in the north of Europe, 
his liability to be caught by the horns 
ina thick-grown, tangled underwood must 
have been very great. It is easy to see, 
by a contemplation of the figure, that a 
bunch of horns so variously twisted and: 
“crankled ” would have involved the ani- 
mal in fresh difficulties whichever way he 
turned in attempting to extricate himself, 
Mohammedan writers say, that the horns 
of the ram in question were fixed upon the 
Kaaba or temple of Mecca by the early 
Arabians; and that, to remove occasion of 
idolatry, they were taken down by Mo- 
hammed. p 

17. “ In blessing I will bless thee, and in 
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£Four horned Ram.] 


nudltiplying L will muitiply thy seed.” — 
This form of expressiou frequently occurs 
in our translation, and is a literal Hebrew 
idiom. It renders the sense intense by 
repeating the expressions in which it is 
conveyed. Here it imports, ‘I will ex- 
ceedingly bless—I will exceedingly mul- 


tiply.” 
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Verse 2. “ Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah.”—Harmer thinks that this means 
that—according to a custom among the 
Syrians and Greeks, of mouring at the 
door within which adead body lay—Abra- 
ham came from his own tent to sit 
mourning on the ground at the door of 
Sarah’s. But from the particular man- 
ner in which the place of her death is 
mentioned, and in which it is there said 
that Abraham came to mourn, we should 
rather infer that the patriarch was absent 
from Hebron at the time of her death, 
but hastened thither to perform the last 
duties when he received the intelligence. 


A tradition of little weight, states that 


| she died while Abraham was absent to 


sacrifice Isaac, and that her death was 
caused by hearing that the sacrifice had 
heen actually consummated. But she 
must have lived many years after the 
transaction recorded in the last chapter. 
Il. “ The field give I thee,” &c.—In 
after-times we find that the Hittites were 
not at all a popular people with the Israel- 
ites. This Ephron is the first of that 
nation who comes under our notice; and 
‘his tone and manner on this occasion do 
no great credit to his tribe. We are not 
surprised that Ephron’s respectful and 
seemingly liberal conduct has been beheld 
favourably in Europe; for only one who 
has been in the East, can properly appre- 
ciate the rich orientalism it exhibits. We 
will therefore state the transaction as illus- 
trated by what we have ourselves seen 
in Persia. Abraham wishes to purchase 
of Ephron acertain field containing a cave : 
Ephron, feeling the value of the oppor- 
tunity of laying, or seeming to lay, under 
obligation so great a person as Abraham, 
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makes a parade of his readiness to give it : 
—“The field give I thee, and the cave 
that is therein, I give it thee; in the pre- 
sence of the sons of my people give [it 
thee.” This is exquisitely oriental, as 
will be seen by the following extract from 
Mr. Frazer’s ‘Journey into Khorasan :’°— 
“The leasta Persian says when he receives 
you is, that he is your slave; that his 
house, and all it contains—nay, the town 
and country—are all yours: to dispose 
of at your pleasure. Everything you 
accidentally notice—his cadleeons (water 
smoking-pipes), his horse, equipage, clothes 
—are all Peshcush-e-Sahib—presents for 
your acceptance.” This mode of address, 
as Francklin observes, is not confined to 
the great; but the meanest artisan will 
not hesitate to offer the city of Shiraz, 
with all its appurtenances, as a present to 
a stranger on his arrival. All this is un- 
derstood to mean no more than, “ Your 
obedient, humble servant,” at the end of 
our letters, But it often happens that if 
the stranger be a person of wealth or in- 
fluence, the man is really anxious to 
force upon his acceptance any article he 
happens to admire, or expresses a wish to 
purchase. But if the stranger is inconsi- 
derate enough to accept it, it will not be 
long before he discovers that by this act 
he is considered to have given the person 
a claim either upon his good offices and 
favour, or for a present of much more than 
equal value in return. If, like Abraham, 
he understands these matters, and is not 
disposed to receive such obligation, his 
best course is either “ not to admire” at 
all, or to insist on at once paying the 
value of that which attracts his admiration. 
In the latter case, the man will name the 
price, like Ephron, in a slight way, as a 
thing of no consequence: “It is worth 
so much; what is that betwixt me and 
thee?’ But when the money is produced, 
he counts it carefully, and transfers it to 
the pocket or bosom of his vest in a busi- 
ness-like manner, without any indication 
that shekels of silver are undervalued 
by him. 

15. “ Me and thee.”—We all know 
what a proof of arrogance or ignorance 
it is considered for a person to name 
himself before another, even though 
that other should be an inferior; and 
what odium Cardinal Wolsey incurred 
by writing himself before the king,— 
‘‘Fego et rex meus.” Yet here Ephron 
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mentions himself before Abraham, to 
whom he nevertheless speaks with great 
respect: and David, whilehe continues to 
treat Saul as his sovereign, and appears 
before him in a most submissive attitude, 
uses the same expression, “me and thee” 
vy Sam. xxv. 12). This was not there 
‘ore considered disrespectful even in an 
inferior; nor is it now in the East—at 
least not in Persia—where the strict and 
minutely regulated etiquette of society 
does not regard this practice as im- 
proper. 

17, 18. “ The field of Ephron, which 
was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamre,” &c.—We need not refer to the 
East for an illustration of this most re- 
markable document. Our own title- 
deeds, conveyances, and other law forms, 
with their minute specification of details, 
seem to be most faithfully constructed on 
the model which it offers. 

19. ‘* The cave of the field of Machpe- 
lah.’"—This chapter affords the earliest 
notice of the practice, which was formerly 
very prevalent in the East, of depositing 
the dead in natural or artificial caves, 
great numbers of which-are still to be 
found in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and 
Persia. In the mountainous country of 
southern Palestine there are abundance 
of natural caves in the rocks, which 
might easily be formed into commodious 
sepulchral vaults; and where such 
natural caves were wanting, sepulchres 
were hewn in the rock for such families 
as were able to incur the necessary ex- 
pense; for this was the mode of sepulchre 
decidedly preferred by those who could 
obtain it. The arrangement and extent 
of these caves varied with circumstances. 
Those in the declivity of a mountain 
were often cut in horizontally ; but to 
others there was usually a descent by 
steps from the surface. The roofs of the 
vaults are commonly arched ; and some- 
times, in the more spacious vaults, sup- 
ported by colonnades. These rocky 
chambers are generally spacious, being 
obviously family vaults, intended to re- 
ceive several dead bodies. Niches, about 
six or seven feet deep, are usually cut 
in the sides of the vault, each adapted 
to receive a single corpse; but in some 
vaults small rooms are cut in the same 
manner ; and in others, stone slabs of the 
same length are fixed horizontally against 
the walls, or cut out of the rock, one 
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above anotiier, serving as shelves on which 
the corpses were deposited: in others, 
however, the floor itself is excavated for 
the reception of the dead, in compart- 
ments of various depths, and in the shape 
of a coffin. Some of the bodies were 
placed in stone coffins, provided with 
sculptured lids; but such sarcophagi 
were by no means in general use, the 
bodies, when wound up in the grave- 
clothes, being usually deposited without 
any sort of coffin or sarcophagus. The 
vaults are always dark, the only opening 
being the narrow entrance, which is 
usually closed by a large stone rolled to 
its mouth; although some of a superior 
description are shut by stone doors, bung 
in the same mainer as the doors of houses, 
by pivots turning in holes in the archi- 
trave above and in the threshold below. 
Some of these vaults consist of several 
chambers, one within another, connected 
by passages. The innermost chambers 
are usually deeper thau the exterior, with 
a descent of several steps. When there 
is more than one chamber, the outermost 
seems to have been a sort of ante-room, 
the walls being seldom occupied with 
sepulchral niches or shelves. This cave 
of Machpelah became, after the purchase 
by Abraham, the family sepulchre of the 
Hebrew patriarchs; aud it is reasonable 
to conclude that it was of superior size, 
and contained more than one apartment, 
The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, 
visited the place about 650 years ago; 
and as his account is precise and interest- 
ing, we quote it from ‘Purchas his Pil- 
grimes,’ 1625. “I came to Hebron, 
seated in a plaine; for Hebron, the ancient 
metropolitan citie, stood upon an hill, 
but it is now desolate. But in the val- 
ley there is a field, wherein there is a 
duplicitie, that is, as it were, two little 
valleyes, and there the citie is placed ; and 
there is an huge temple there called 
Saint Abraham, and that place was the 
synagogue of the Iewes, at what time the 
country was possessed by the Ishmaelites. 
But the Gentiles, who afterwards ob- 
tayned and held the same, built sixe 
sepulchres in the temple, by the names 
of Abraham, Sara, Isaac, Rebecca, Iacob, 
and Lia (Leah). And the inhabitants 
now tell the pilgrimes that they are 
the monuments of the patriarkes: and 
great summes of money are oflered there. 
But surely, to any Iew coming thither, 
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and offering the porters a reward, the 
cave is shewed, with the iron gate opened, 
which from antiquitie remayneth yet 
there. And a man goeth down witha 
Jamplight into the first cave, where 
nothing is found, nor also in the second, 
untill he enter the third, in which there 
are the sixe monuments, the one right 
over against the other; and each of them 
are engraven with characters, aud distin- 
guished by the names of every one of 
them after this manner,— Sepedchriam 
Abraham patris nostri, super quem pax 
sit; and so the rest, after the same 
example. And a lampe_ perpetually 
bumeth in the cave, day and night; the 
olficers of the temple continually minis- 
tering oile for the maintenance thereof. 
Also, in the self-same cave, there are 
tuns full of the bones of the ancient 
Israelites, brought thither by the families 
of Israel, which even untill this day 
remayne in the self-same place.” This 
curious account agrees pretty well with 
the above general description. The word 
Vachpelah means “double,” applied 
rather to the field containing the cave 
than to the cave itself, Benjamin's men- 
tion of the two valleys forming, as Pur- 
chas translates, “the field of duplicity,” 
explains the application which has. per- 
plexed Calmet and others. Sandys, who 
was there early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and who describes the valley of 
Hebron as “the most pregnant and plea- 
sant valley that ever eye beheld,” men- 
tions the “goodly temple” built by the 
empress Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, and afterwards changed inte a 
mosque, as a place of much resort to 
Moslem pilgrims. John Sanderson was 
there iu the summer of 160T, and the 
account he gives agrees, as far it goes, 
with that of the Spanish Jew; but access 
to the cave was more restricted than it 
seems to have been in the time of the 
latter. He says, “Into this tombe not 
any are suffered to enter, but at a square 
hole through a thick wall they may dis- 
cern a little light of alamp. The Iewes 
do their ceremonies of prayer there with- 
out. The Moores and Turkes are per- 
mitted to have a little more light, which 
is at the top, where they let down the 
oyle for the lampe; the lampe is a very 
great one, continually burning.” For up- 
wards of a century ouly two or three Euro- 
peans have been able, either by daring or 
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bribery, to obtain access to the mosque 
and cave. Ali Bey, who passed as a 
Mussulman, has given a description of 
it; but his account is so incompatible 
with all others, and with the reports of 
the Turks, that it is difficult to admit 
its accuracy. According to all other 
statements, the sepulchre is a deep and 
spacious cavern, cut out of the solid 
rock; the opening to which is in the 
centre of the mosque, and is seldom 
entered even by Moslems: but Ali Bey 
seems to describe each separate tomb as 
in a distinct room, on the level of the 
floor of the mosque. These rooms have 
their entrances guarded by iron gates, and 
by wooden doors plated with silver, with 
bolts and padlocks of the same metal. 
He says, “all the sepulchres of the patri- 
archs are covered with rich carpets of 
green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold; those of their wives are red, 
embroidered in like manner. The sultans 
of Constantinople furnish these carpets, 
which are renewed from time to time. I 
counted nine, one over the other, upon 
the sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms 
also which contain the tombs are covered 
with rich carpets.” We can only recon- 
cile this with other statements by sup- 
posing that the Turks have put these 
monuments upon the level of the floor, 
immediately over the supposed resting- 
places of the patriarchs in the cave under- 
neath; and that, instead of conducting 
them into the crypt, these tombs above 
ground are shown to ordinary visiters. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Verse 2. “ Put ...thy hand under my 
thigh.” —This action in the person taking 
an oath is not elsewhere mentioned except 
where Jacob requires the same service 
from his son Joseph (chap. xlvii. 29); 
but Josephus says that the same usage was 
retained in his time. Mr. Harmer’s illus- 
tration on this instance is perhaps rather 
far-fetched. He conceives that it is illus- 
trated by the action of the Arabs, who, 
in swearing, place the left hand under- 
neath, and the right hand over the Koran. 
The signification of the act has been 
variously. understood. 

4. “Go unto my country, and to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac.” 
—The- great anxiety of the patriarchs to 
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secure the marriage of their sons to woman 
of their own clan or family, appears 
everywhere, and is even indicated in the 
precise mention which is made of mar- 
riages which took place against this regu- 
lation, as in the cases of Ishmael and 
Esau. Such a desire has always pre- 
vailed wherever the distinction of clans or 
tribes has been strongly marked, for the 
sake of keeping up its property, blood, and 
peculiar feelings, and of compacting its 
union and influence; and these ordinary 
motives acquired increased intensity in 
the instance of the Hebrew patriarchs, in 
consequence of the general idolatry or 
superstition into which all the surround- 
ing nations had fallen, and which alone 
would have sufficed to preclude inter- 
marriages withthem. This consideration, 
separately from any other, has always 
prevented the Jews from forming. matri- 
monial connections with any but the 
daughters of Israel. Their Law forbade 
such marriages in the strictest manner; 
and we shall find instances of their being 
severely punished, and of the deep disgust 
which they inspired. They were neither 
to take the females of other nations, nor 
give their own females to them (Deut. vii. 
3, 4); and the reason was, “For they 
will turn away thy sons from following 
me.” While this principle inhibited 
marriages with other nations, there was 
another law which preserved the integrity 
of property in the respective tribes, by 
directing that daughters having any in- 
heritance should not marry out of the 
tribe of their father. (Num. xxxvi.) “So 
shall not the inheritance of the children 
of Israel remove from tribe to tribe.” 
These principles, taken from the subse- 
quent laws of the Hebrews, afford the 
best explanation of the conduct of the 
patriarchs with regard to the marriages of 
their sons. Among the Bedouin Arabs 
there is no regulation precluding the inter- 
marriages of different tribes; but, in 
practice, a man seldom takes a wife from 
any other tribe than his own; and still 
more rarely, although there is no national 
or religious difference, will a Bedouin 
give his daughter in marriage to the in- 
habitant of a town, or to a cultivator or 
artisan. Some tribes never do so;. but 
others are rather less strict. So, as Ward 
informs us, among the Hindoos, the 
parents who find employmentat a distance 
from their original homes, ane marry 
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their children in their own country and 
among their old acquaintance. 

10. “ The city of Nahor,”*—that is, 
Haran, where Nahor continued to reside. 

11. “ He made his camels to kneel down.” 
—As this immediately precedes an act of 
prayer on the part of Eliezer, uninformed 
persons are apt to conclude that this 
faithful servant of Abraham intended in 
some sort to make his camels participators 
in that act. But kneeling is not pecu- 
liarly an attitude of devotion im the 
East; and Eliezer himself did not kneel ; 
for even in his prayer, he describes him- 
self as standing by the well. He merely 
intended to give the wearied camels 
a little rest, kneeling being the posture in 
which camels always repose. 

“ The time that women go out to draw 
water.” —Water is usually drawn in the 
evening, and frequently in the cool of the 
morning also. Fetching water is one of 
the heaviest of the many heavy duties 
which devolve upon the females in the 
East, and one which the most sensibly 
impresses us with a sense of their degraded 
condition, The usage varies in different 
countries. Among the Arabs and other 
nomades, and also in many parts of 
India, it is the exclusive employment of 
the women, without distinction of rank ; 
but, in Turkey and Persia, the poorer 
women only are subject to this servile 
employment, respectable families being 
supplied daily by men, who make the 
supplying of water a distinct business. 
The tents of the Bedouins are seldom 
pitched quite near to the well from which 
they cbtain their water; and if the 
distance is not more than a mile, the men 
do not think it necessary that the water 
should be brought upon the camels; and, 
unless there are asses to be employed on 
this service, the women must go every 
evening, sometimes twice, and bring 
home at their backs large and heavy lea- 
thern bags full of water. The wells are 
the property of tribes or individuals, who 
are not always willing that caravans 
should take water from them; and, in 
that case, a girl is sometimes posted at 
the well, to exact presents from those who 
wish to have water. It is not likely that 
Abraham's servant travelled without a 
leathern bucket to draw water; and it is 
therefore probable that he abstained from 
watering his ten camels until he should 
have obtained permission. The women, 
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when they are at the wells in the even- 
ing, are generally obliging to travellers, 
and ready to supply such water as they 
may require for themselves or their beasts. 
The women of towns in Turkey and 
Persia have seldom far to go, except 
under peculiar circumstances in the sitna- 
tion or soil of the place, or in the quality 
of its water. The character of their water- 
vessel depends much upon the distance 
they have to go; if rather far, a skin will 
probably be preferred, as most convenient 
for carrying a good quantity; but if near, 
an earthern jar will often be chosen. 
The present well seems to have beeu quite 
near the town; and we concur in the 
translation which renders Rebekah’s ves- 


sel “a pitcher.” The word (FQ had) is 
different from that (Opp) chemeth rendered 


“bottle” in the narrative of Hagar’s ex- 
pulsion; and is the same word used to 
describe the vessels in which Gideon's 
soldiers concealed their torches, and 
which they broke to produce a crashing 
and alarming noise. The women contrive 
to draw an enjoyment even out of this 
irksome duty, as it affords one of the 
best opportunities they have of meeting 
and talking together, and of displaying 
their finery to each other. They by no 
meaus appear to the worst advautage, as 
to dress, at the wells; and this circum- 
stance shows that Abraham's servant 
might there, without any incongruity, in- 
vest Rebekah with the ornaments he had 
brought. To a traveller in the East, the 
best opportunities of making his observa- 
tions on the females will occur in the 
evening at the wells. Eliezer was aware 
of this, and regarded the opportunity as 
favourable for his purpose. It appears 
that the unmarried females, even of towns, 
went unveiled, or only partially veiled, 
on ordinary occasions, in these early 
times. Now all go veiled; and the more 
extended use of the veil in modern 
times has probably, in one respect, ope- 
rated favourably for the women, by 
exonerating those in families decently 
circumstanced from the very heavy duty of 
fetching water, the proper management of 
the veil being scarcely compatible with 
the performance of this laborious office. 
Accordingly we find that this duty de- 
yolves more exclusively on the females, 
without distinction of rank, in those 
Asiatic countries or tribes where the 
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women are not obliged to veil their faces, 
as in India, and among the Arabian and 
other nomade tribes. We have already 
noticed the Arabian usage. In conse- 
quence of the modifications which we 
venture to think that the extended use of 
the veil has produced among the inhabit- 
ants of towns west of the Indus, it is 
perhaps in India we are to look for the 
most precise parallels to the patriarchal 
customs. Accordingly we find, that in 
many parts of India, women of the first 
distinction draw water daily from the 
public wells, They always fetch it in 
earthen jars carried upon their heads. 
Sometimes two or three jars are thus car- 
ried at once, one upon the other, forming 
a pillar upon the bearer’s head. As this 
necessarily requires the most perfect 
steadiness, the habit gives to the females 
a remarkably erect and stately air. It 
seems that it is a distinction to carry the 
jar on the shoulder; and Forbes, in his 
‘Oriental Memoirs,’ relates an anecdote 
of an intelligent native, who, when this 
highly interesting passage was read to him, 
inferred that Rebekah was of “high 
caste,” from her carrying the pitcher on 
her shoulder (verse 15). The text, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply that she 
carried the jar erect «pon her shoulder, 
but quite as probably means that it was 
carried at the back, the handle being 
held over the shoulder by the hand or a 
leathern strap. 

16. “ Went down to the well, and filled 
her _pitcher.”—It would seem that this 
well had a descending stair. Such wells 
are not very common in the East, except 
in India, where they occur frequently 
enough. Chardin, as quoted by Harmer, 
is disposed to understand, that where 


steps to a well are mentioned, a reservoir: 


of rain-water is always to be understood. 
Such reservoirs being seldom of the great 
depth of wells, it is convenient to have 
steps, so that the surface of the water may 
be reached by the hand as its quantity 
diminishes. All reservoirs have not, how- 
ever, such steps, nor are all wells without 
them. The grand well at Cairo, in Egypt, 
called “Joseph’s Well,” has a descent of 
about one hundred and fifty feet, by a 
winding staircase six feet in width. It is 
however true, that steps to wells occur 
but rarely in the East. Their greater fre- 
quency in India is probably because the 
Hindoos do not use leathern buckets to 
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draw water, and their eathern vessels 
would be very liable to be broken if let 
down into wells by a rope. Neither 
Chardin nor any other traveller seems to 
have noticed the existence of steps to 
streams of running water in the East; yet 
in Persia, we have ourselves sometimes 
obtained water from a covered stream, 
access to which was afforded by descend- 
ing steps, protected by a vaulted super- 
structure of brick. We are therefore, 
upon the whole, disposed to decide less 
positively than Chardin, that the present 
“well” could be nothing else than a re- 
servoir of rain-water, although we must 
allow the probabilities to be in favour of 
his supposition. 

20. “‘ Emptied her pitcher into the 
trough.” —Troughs of stone or wood are 
sometimes, but not often, found near 
wells in the East. When found, they are 
commonly at wells near towns, and, like 
the descending steps, are more common 
in India than elsewhere. This also may 
arise from the prejudices of the Hindoos 
precluding the use of the leathers which 
the Arabs and travellers through deserts 
employ in watering their cattle at wells. 
As the cattle cau seldom get direct access 
to the water in a well, they are usually 
supplied by the water being thrown into 
a sort of leathern trough used for the ex- 
press purpose; but very commonly a 
simple skin is used, to which the necessary 
concavity is given by scraping a hollow 
in the sand over which it is placed, or by 
propping up the edges with sand, earth, 
orstones. What sort of trough is intended 
here, and in Exod. ii. 16, does not appear. 

22, “4 golden earring of half a shekel 
weight.”—Our generally excellent trans- 
lation sometimes indicates the painful 
difficulties in which the translators were 
occasionally involved, in consequence of 
the ignorance of eastern countries which 
then generally prevailed, and which often 
left them in great doubt about the true 
renderings, Here we have “a golden ear- 
ring,” that is, anoddearring. This being 
felt as somewhat of an absurdity, the 
marginal rendering is, “a jewel for the 
face;” but again, in verse 47, it is, “I 
put the earring upon her face,” which is 
rather a curious disposition of an earring. 
The thing really intended seems to be @ 
ring or jewel for the nose; but our trans- 
lators, having no knowledge of such an 
ornament, which seemed to them to imply . 
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an absurdity, have carefully avoided the 
true idea everywhere except in Isaiah iii. 
21, the translator of which portion of 
Scripture had probably gained some in- 
formation, not possessed by the others, of 
this peculiarity of oriental ornament. 
Yet all their care could not preclude an 
occasional allusion to it, as where Prov. 
xi. 22, could not but be rendered ‘a 
jewel in a swine’s snout.” The extensive 
use of nose-ornaments among the Arabian 
and other females of the East, having 
now become known, moder translators 
render the present text “ 1ose-ring,” as is 
“done in the Arabic and Persian versions. 
Such rings are generally of silver or gold, 
Lut sometimes of coral, mother-of-pearl, 
or even horn, according to the taste or 
means of the wearer. Chardin, who was 
professionally a jeweller, must have been 
conversant with this subject; and he says 
that the better sort of rings are set witha 
ruby between two pearls; we do not re- 
collect, however, to have seen rubies iv 
them; but the turquoise is common. 
This curious ornament varies considerably 
in size aud thickness; but it is always 
circular, and is wom, not from the middle 
cartilage of the nose, but from the extemal 
cartilage of the left nostril, which is 
pierced for the purpose. We have also 
seen an ornament for the nose worn by the 
Koordish and Ledouin females, which 
has escaped the notice of illustrators of 
Scripture, but which we should prefer to 
consider as the “ noseyewel,” when a ring 
is not expressly mentioned. It is a thin 
circular plate of gold, frequently a coin, 
about the size of half a crown piece, and 
in appearance not uulike the large fancy 
buttons which decorated the coats of a 
past generation. A turquoise is often set 
in the centre, over the pin by which the 
crnament is attached to the side of the 
nose, where its appearance is sufficiently 
striking, and always seemed to us much 
less pleasing than even that of the nose-ring. 

“Two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gold."—That is, about 
four ounces and a half, which seems an 
extraordinary weight for a pair of brace- 
lets. But they are worn as heavy, or 
indeed much heavier, in the East, resem- 
bling, as Chardin remarks, rather manacles 
than bracelets. They are sometimes flat 
in shape, but more usually round or 
semicircular, taking a cubical form at 
the section where they open to admit the 
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hand. They have no fastenings, but 
open and compress by their own elasticity 
alone; they are, in fact, enormous rings, 
which we have often seen not less than 
an inch in diameter; but their weight, 
although great, is uot commensurate to 
their size, as they are usually hollow. 
The weight which a woman carries on 
her arms is, however, not to be estimated 
by that of a single pair of bracelets; for 
no woman who can possibly get more, is 
contented with one pair. It is not un- 
usual to see five or six bracelets on the 
same arm, covering it from the wrist 
nearly to the elbow. These and _ their 
other ornaments form the sole wealth of 
the bulk of the women; and they are 
anxious, on all occasions, to accumulate 
it, and Joath to part with it; hence on a 
comparatively poor woman, living and 
dressing meanly, it is not uncommon to 
see a cousiderable quautity of precious 
metal in the ornaments of her head-dress, 
and of her arms and ankles; and whatever 
ornaments she possesses are not treasured 
up to be produced on grand occasions, 
but are worn daily as parts of her ordinary 
costume, Thus she puts all her bracelets 
on her arms at once, all her anklets on 
her legs, and all her earrings in her ears. 
Such ornaments form her whole personal 
wealth, and on their value she rests her 
claim to permanent consideration. This 
is particularly the case with the Bedouin 
females, who are generally well supplied 
with all kinds of trinkets of personal 
ornament; for although the Arab cares 
little about his own dress, he is anxious 
to deck his wile as richly as possible, that 
honour may be reflected upon himself, 
and his circumstances properly estimated. 
This use of ornaments on all occasions 
seems to explain” why Eliezer placed the 
nose-ring at once on the nose of Rebekah, 
and the bracelets on her hands, instead of 
giving them to her as things to be trea- 
sured up. The material of the bracelets 
is exceedingly various. Gold is neces- 
sarily rare; silver is the most common, 
but many that seemed to be silver we 
have found to be plated steel. Amber, 
coral, mother of pearl, and beads, are 
also used for bracelets, particularly for 
the upper part of the arm, for, whatever 
be the material of the others, it is usually 
desired that those on the wrists should be 
of silver. The poorer sort of women are, 
however, often obliged to content them- 
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selves: with rings- of copper, horn, com- 
mon. glass- beads, and other articles of 
inferior description. Estimating the gold 
by its weight, nearly five ounces, Eliezer’s 
present: was:altogethervery valuable. 

26. ° Straw and provender.”—The straw 
CAS teben, Arab. tibn) seems to have 
been “ cut straw,” to-render it more port- 
able. The Septuagint renders it by 
ave, chaff, which is-a name apne 
to straw after it has been cut fine by the 
use of a.chaff-cutter. The “ provender” 
was, it would seem, a mixture of several 
kinds. of fodder, cut-straw, barley, beans, 
&c., so combined as to render the whole 
palatable. The original word is-Y\DpD% 
mispo, which the Septuagint translates by 
xoeracpara, Which: is a derivative from 
xc¢etos, grass, and hence signifies fodder, 
of which herbage is the principal ingre- 
dient. Hay is- not made in the Kast. 
Cattle continue at the present day to be 
fed. with chopped. straw * mixed with 
barley. “The common reader. would sup- 
pose’ the: “straw” to- be fer litter; but 
straw is never so employed in the East, 
dung, dried and.pounded, being used for 
that purpose. 

33. I willnot eat, until I have told mine 
errand.” —A: striking illustration of this 
is furnished by Mr. Frazer, who in his 
work, the ‘ Kuzzilbash,’ and its sequel, 
‘The Persian Adventurer,’ has noticed 
many oriental usages which were but 
little known in this country. The Persian 
noble, Ishmael Khan, having occasion to 
claim the: protection of an Affghaun 
chief, who was known, to dislike the Per- 
sians, was advised to throw: himself upon 
the protection of this formidable person, 

claim his safe conduct as a boon of 
hospitality. In reply, Ishmael observed, 
—“TI> might take the sanctuary of his 
table. The Affghauns, I believe, regard 
it as sacredly as we Persians.” ‘ No,” 
replied he, “that is not the Affghaun 
custom ; but they have a custom which is 
of equal sacredness. and force: they term 
it nunnawautee. If you desire to receive 
a favour from-any man among these clans, 
be he kham or ryot, you must repair 
before him and proclaim yourself his 
guest; but at the same time declare that 
you will accept of no office of hospitality ; 
that-you will neither taste of his salt, nor 
-share his. carpet, unless he consents. to 
grant your request; and this request, so 
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demanded, be it for protection only, or 
for more efficient assistance, he cannot, 
consistently with Affghaun honour, deny, 
provided it be at all within the bounds of 
reason.” 

48. “ My master’s brother's daughter.” 
—Rebekah was-not Abraham’s brother's 
daughter, ‘but grand-daughter. Here 
Bethuel, who was Abraham's nephew, is 
called his brother, as Lot-was before. 

51. “ Take her, and go, and let her be 
thy master’s son’s wife.”—The whole con- 
duct of this affair is calculated to surprise 
an European reader. A servant is sent 
on a distant journey, with full powers to’ 
select a wife and conclude a marriage for 
his master’s son. The servant addresses 
himself to the lady’s father-and brother, 
and they agree to his proposals without 
consulting Rebekah. The agent then 
makes valuable. presents to the lady and 
her relations, and carries her away, and 
Isaac and Rebekah meet as man and wife 
without having ever seen each other before. 
But all this is most precisely analogous to 
usages which still prevail in the East, with 
some small] diversity in different nations. 
Wewill state the process of.a marriage of 
a young couple in Persia; which seems, on 
the whole, to present a very close parallel 
to this patriarchal procedure. When a 
young man becomes marriageable, his 
parents begin to look about among their 
Aindred and acquaintance for a suitable- 
partner for him; and their inquiries for 
this purpose are generally much assisted, 
or, indeed, entirely conducted by a con- 
fidential servant—generally the young 
man’s old nurse, who goes about from 
house to house, and having found a suit- 
able object, endeavours to create a mutual 
prepossession by speaking to each of the 
other. Very often, however, the whole 
matter is concluded without any reference 
to the parties most immediately interested. 
When the parents have found a suitable 
female, they proceed to the house of her 
father, and make their overtures to him ; 
and if they are acceptable, he denotes his 
acquiescence by ordering sweetmeats to 
be brought. A few days after, another 
meeting is held at the same place, and 
there it is finally settled what the parents 
of the young man are to give in his behalf 
to the bride [for the principal of such 
gifts, see note on chap. xxxiv. 12]; and 
this is a matter of great importance, as 
these presents remain with the lady, and 
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form her dower or provision in case of a 
divorce from her husband, It consists of 
fine dresses and shawls [vaiment in the 
text, v. 53], with female ornaments, some 
money, and a complete outtit of domestic 
utensils. Among some of the Arab tribes, 
the present or dower received for the bride 
on such occasions is called the “five 
articles,” and consists of a carpet, a silver 
nose-ring, a silver neck-chain, silver 
bracelets, and a camel-bag. As to the 
consent of the woman, the usage varies in 
different nations. In Persia, after all has 
been concluded, the woman has nominally 
the power, almost never exercised, of ex- 
pressing her disseut before the counection 
receives its final sanction; but among 
mauy Bedouin tribes, the woman isseldom 
suflered to know, until the betrothing 
ceremonies announce it to her, who is to 
be her husband, and then she has no 
power of negativing the contract ; but she 
may, if she pleases, withdraw the day 
after her marriage from her husband's 
tent to that of her father; and, being 
divorced, is thenceforward regarded as a 
widow. In the instance before us, it 
does not appear to us that the consent of 
Rebekah was required to her own mar- 
riage. The question which was asked her 
the next day—*“ Wilt thou go with this 
man?” (verse 58)—we consider to mean 
no more than to ask whether she were 
willing to set out so soon as Eliezer 
desired, or would rather insist on staying 
a few days longer with her relations, as 
they had wished. 

60. “ Let thy seed possess the yates of 
those which hate them.” —That is, Let them 
hold in subjection those that hate them. 
Tu this and several other passages the gate 
is emblematic of authority and dominion ; 
even as, in Europe, the delivery of the 
keys of a town is a formal act of submis- 
siot to a conquering or superior power. 
Sometimes the word “gate” denotes 
“ power” in a more general aud absolute 
sense. A familiar instance of this is when 
we speak of the Turkish power as “the 
Porte,” “ the Sublime Porte,” “ the Otto- 
man Porte.” This denomination is de- 
rived from the principal gate or “ porte” 
of the Turkish sultan’s palace at Constan- 
tinople. When the writer saw this gate 
it did not seem to him very “sublime ;” 
but the mention of the gate involves the 
idea of the palace itself, and of the power 
which resides therein. 
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G4. “ hen she saw Isaac she lighted off 
the camel,’—Isaac was walking, and it 
would therefore have been the highest 
breach of oriental good mamners to have 
remained on the camel when presented to 
him. No doubt, they all alighted and 
walked to meet him, conducting Rebecca 
as a bride to meet the bridegroom. It is 
a customary mark of respect to great per- 
sonages for a person to alight from the 
animal on which he is riding, and lead it 
until the superior has gone by; and as 10 
conventional superiority is in the East 
conceded to women, as in Europe, this 
will show that it would have been highly 
improper for her to have rid directly up 
to Isaac when he was on foot. This would 
have been treating him as an inferior. In 
Persia, ou occasions when it is thought 
necessary to stand upon punctilio, two 
persons of equal rank, after having been 
riding side by side, will take care, when 
both dismount, that it shall be at pre- 
cisely the same moment; for he whose 
foot first touches the ground, is cousidered 
to admit his inferiority to the other. 

65. “ She took a vail, and covered her- 
self.”—W hether veiled before or not, she 
now “ covered herself” —her whole person 
—with the ample enveloping veil with 
which brides are still conducted to the 
bridegroom. Rosenmuller, in illustra- 
tion of this passage, quotes an ancient 
father (Tertullian), who, with an express 
reference to the same text, observes, as a 
custom still existing in his time, that the 
heathen brides were also conducted to 
their husbands covered with a veil. It 
is still all but universal in the East, aud 
it will be observed that it is used not only 
by the females whose faces are always 
concealed both before and after marriage, 
but by these who display part or the 
whole of their faces on all ordinary occa- 
sions. It is, in fact, the indispensable 
costume for the occasion. Whether the 
bridal veil was distinguished from other 
veils does not appear, but we observe that 
one of red silk or muslin is affected by 
the Persians on such an occasion, although 
the ordinary veils are white or blue; and 
Dr. Russel, in his account of a Maronite 
marriage, observes that the bride’s veil 
was of the same colour. Thus we see that 
Rebecca, by enveloping her person in a 
veil, put herself into the costume usual 
for a bride when conducted to the tent or 
house of her husband, 
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67. “ He loved her.”—The force of this 
first expression of such an attachment 
seems to have escaped notice. Isaac, 
from all that appears, was the only one of 
the patriarchs who had an opportunity of 
exhibiting a preference to his wife before 
marriage. He had never seen her till she 
stood unveiled in his tent as his wife. It 
seemed, therefore, necessary to add, that 
“he loved her” when he did see her. It is 
remarkable, that what merely arose from 
circumstances in the case of Isaac, is now 
amply illustrated by the established 
practices of the East. The women being 
completely secluded, and uever seen 
without veils, no opportunity of personal 
acquaintance, or even of inspection before 
marriage, is afforded. The man sees his 
wife for the first time, unveiled, when he 
enters the room into which she has been 
received on her arrival at his house. 
Having previously formed no idea of her 
person and qualifications, but from the 
general aud exaggerated praises of the old 
nurse, who is usually his agent, this is a 
critical and anxious moment; and it is 
a most happy circumstance for both, 
when the account of such a transaction 
can conclude with the emphatic words 
‘he loved her.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Verse 1. “ Keturah.”—The Jews are 
of opinion, we kuow not on what evidence, 
that this is the same woman as Hagar, and 
that Abraham recalled her after the death 
of Sarah. Others think that Keturah was 
a Canaanite. Whoever she was, many 
think that Keturah had become his secon- 
dary wife, and had borne him children 
long before the death of Sarah; after 
which event he raised her to the rank of 
matron, or principal wife. It seems to us 
that the current usages of the East give 
great probability to this conjecture, which 
is strengthened by considering the great 
age of Abraham when Sarah died; and 
that his sons by Keturah were old enough 
to be sent away to form independent clans 
before his own death. 

6. The sons of the concubines.” —This, 
no doubt, includes Ishmael, the son of the 
other concubine ; and we thus incidentally 
learn that he was not lost sight of by his 
father, who made a better provision for 
him than has appeared in the course of 
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the narrative. It seems not unlikely, 
from the narrative, that Abraham, for the 
sake of preserving peace among his sons, 
distributed all his property in his lifetime, 
giving the bulk of it to his legitimate son, 
Isaac; and supplying the others with 
cattle and materials for a domestic esta- 
blishment, with advice to go and establish 
themselves eastward in the Arabian 
desert. The arrangement was, doubtless, 
satisfactory to all parties; for among the 
Bedouins of the present day, we observe 
that the son, although he treats his father 
with respect while in his tent, is anxious 
to set up an independent establishment of 
his own, and spares no exertion to attain 
it; “and when it is obtained,” says 
Burckhardt, “he listens to no advice, nor 
obeys any earthly command but that of 
his own will.” Though often too proud 
to ask for what his own arm may ulti- 
mately procure, he usually expects his 
father to make the offer of some cattle to 
enable him to begin life; and the omission 
of this occasions deep disgust, and leads 
to quarrels in after times, which form the 
worst feature of the Bedouin character. 
They have few children circumstanced 
like those of Abraham by his concubines ; 
but in other Asiatic nations, where pa- 
rallel circumstances occur, the fathers pro- 
vide for such sons much in the same way 
as Abraham, giving them some property 
proportioned to his means, with advice to 
go and settle at some place distant from 
the family seat. 

16. “ These are the sons of Ishmael.” — 
These are the names of the “twelve princes,” 
promised to Ishmael’s parents long before ; 
and the whole statement concerning them 
is obviously intended to point them out 
distinctly as the founders of great Arabian 
tribes. It may be useful, therefore, to 
state the extent of that influence which the 
families of Ishmael exerted in modifying 
the character of the original population 
of the Arabian peninsula. As the Scrip- 
ture affords but little information on this 
subject, we must turn to the accounts of 
the Arabian historians themselves. Ac- 
cording to them, the aboriginal Arabians 
derived their origin from Kahtan, or 
Joktan, the son of Heber, whose other son 
Peleg was an ancestor of Abraham —_This 
Joktan they call the “Father of the 
Arabs,” and his descendants, the Kahtan 
tribe, form at this day the wealthiest tribe 
of the eastern desert of Arabia, consisting, 
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with the Beni Sad tribe, as the Arabians 
say, the only remains of the primitive 
inhabitants of the country. (See Burck- 
hardt’s ‘Classification of the Bedouin 
Tribes.”) The exterior parts of Arabia 
seem, however, to have been settled at a 
very early period by the descendants of 
Ham, some of whom remained, mixing, 
more or less, in the end, with the posterity 
of Shem; while others, who in the first 
instance settled on the western coast of 
the peninsula, are supposed to have made 
no long stay, but, either passing through 
Egypt or over the straitsof Babel-Mandel, 
planted settlements in Ethiopia. This 
accounts for the fact that the name of 
Ethiopia has been extended, both by the 
Scriptures and the ancient classic writers, 
to Arabia as well as Ethiopia Proper. 
Moses mentions thirteen sous of Joktan, 
who, perhaps, include his grandsons ; the 
Arabians mention only two, Yarab, who 
founded the kingdom of Yemen, and 
Jorham, who settled that of Hedjaz, the 
present holy land of Arabia. A member 
of these primitive tribes is called fd drab 
al Araba, “ An Avab of the Arabs ;” a dis- 
tinction of purity of descent corresponding 
to the “ Hebrew of the Hebrews” among 
the Jews. The latter and prevailing race 
of Alostarabi, or mixed or naturalized 
Arabs, are said to be descended from 
Ishmael through a marriage with the 
daughter of Modad, king of Hedjaz. It 
is true that Moses says he married an 
Egyptian woman, of whom the Arabian 
account takes no notice ; but as this was 
in early life, and as the Bible account 
does not mention her again, or say that 
she was the mother of his twelve sons, 
there is nothing in itself improbable in the 
Arabian account, for Ishmael may have 
married an Arabian wife after the death, 
or even during the life-time of his first 
wife. Ishmael became the prince of 
Hedjaz, and the first pontiff of Mecca, 
preaching the religion of Abraham to the 
idolatrous Arabs, many of whose tribes 
were in process of time extirpated by the 
judgment of God, by dissensions among 
themselves, or by the swords of the Ish- 
maelites. The Arabians do not consider 
it any disparagement to belong to this 
mixed branch of the Arabian population. 
The absence of a perfectly pure descent is, 
in their opinion, quite compensated by 
the honour of being descended from 
Abraham, whom they hold in about the 
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same veneration as the Jews. Mohammed 
himself claimed to be descended from 
Kedar, a younger son of Ishmael ; but his 
descent could not be traced further than 
Adnan, who reigned in the Hedjaz p. c. 
122. Arabian accounts vary as to the 
generations between Ishmael and Adnan ; 
some make it forty, some ten, some seven. 
Ten is the common account, but after 
making a large allowance for the length 
of patriarchal lives, even forty gene- 
rations seem too few to extend over the 
intervening period of about two thousand 
five hundred years. But this difficulty 
may be obviated by considering that the 
Arabians do not always reckon their genea- 
logies from father to son, but from the 
heads of tribes, their object being only to 
preserve a knowledge of their descent, 
which, for their purposes, is as well effected 
in this way, as by encumbering the me- 
mory with a long catalogue of names. In 
the well preserved genealogy, for the 660 
years from Adnan to Mohammed, there 
are counted 21 generations, and nearly 
160 tribes branching off from the same 
parent stem. All these tribes were dis- 
tinguished generally by the name of 
Adnan, the ascertained progenitor, besides 
the particular name of the sub-division. 
Thus the tribes of Adnan were distin- 
guished not only from the tribes of Kahtan, 
but from the Ishmaelites or mixed tribes, 
previous to Adnau. The tribes of Adnan, 
im their common accounts, passed over the 
unascertained generations between Ishmael 
and their immediate progenitor, in their 
usual method of summary condensation. 
A curious light is thrown on all these 
matters, by the commencement of the 
historical romance of ‘ Antar,’ part of 
which we subjoin:—“ Ishmael, son of 
Abraham, was the father of Adnan, who 
had a son called Maad; and Maad was 
the father of Nizar, whose four sons, Re- 
beeah, Medher, Ayad, andAnmar, reigned 
over the Arabs in great glory for many 
years, and their descendants continued to 
multiply till they amounted to twenty 
thousand horsemen, when disturbances 
arising among them they separated, and 
migrated from the valley of Mecca and 
the holy sanctuary, and many of them 
settled in a spot called Ibreem-oob- 
mootemim, which was the furthermost . 
point of Hijaz, and the first in the land of 

Yemen. And they had a king called 
Rebeeah, a man much respected and 
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feared, and he was-of the tribe of Medher, 
a.fair-raced people: and he had five sons; 
the eldest was called Nayil; the second 
Taweed; the third Mohelil; the fourth 
Medher; the fifth Adee: and their father 
was.a‘stout.and intrepid warrior; he con- 
quered:the whole country by his bravery, 
and'ruled over the wilds and deserts.— 
Again the Arabs:disagreed: and dispersed, 
and every. division had its chief and its 
leader,” &e. This extract affords an 
instance of: a very condensed: genealogy, 
and shows the manner im: which distinct 
tribes arose from: successive separations 
and dispersions. In this way it isadmitted, 
that during the period from Ishmael to 
Adnan, and from thence to the time of 
Mohammed, the posterity of Ishmael, pe- 
netrating from Hedjaz towards the east, 
spread themselves over the peninsula, and 
introduced their peculiar manners and 
customs among the original inhabitants, 
with whom they became incorporated: by 
intermarriages. This Arabian account 
does not contradict Scripture, and, whether 
true or-nor, there can be no doubt that the 
descendants of Ishmael form so-great and 


absorbing a part of the Arabian popula-- 


lation,.as to allow us, in a general’ sense, 
to: consider him as the progenitor of that 
great and extraordinary nation, which has 
preserved its integrity, its independence, 
and its primitive usages from the most 
ancient times; and. which had its turn, 
after the Romans, in forming one of: those 
gigantic empires that have in different ages 
astonished the world; and which, even 
now, not only: preserves: its own wide do- 
mains, but has diffused its tribes from the 
Oxus and the Erythrean Sea to the Atlan- 
tic—has-given religion and law, and:ren- 
dered its language classic, far beyond these 
limits; to a large proportion of the human 
race ;—not to speak of the evidence of its 
past influence, which may be found in the 
vernacular languages of: many nations, 
and in their literature, science, and:actual 
condition. 

It only remains toadd, thatthe Moslems 
believe Ishmael, and: not Isaac, to have 
been the child of the promise, and the 
true heir of Abraham. They say, that 
when Sarah insisted. on the expulsion of 
the bondwoman and her son, Abraham 
conveyed them to the district of Mecca, 
which wasthen an arid desert destitute 
of water; butwhere, at the last extremity, 
God caused a spring to arise under the 
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feet of Ishmael. They believe this forms 
the famous Zemzem Well, now within the 
sacred enclosure of the temple of Mecca, 
and which supplies- water for drink and 
purification to the inhabitants of the 
town, and the numerous pilgrims who 
annually resort thither. It is added that 
the famous Kaaba, or temple, otherwise 
called Beit-Allah, equivalent to Bethel in 
Hebrew—or “ House of God”—was built 
on the spot by Abraham, to commemo- 
rate the double deliverance of Ishmael 
from thirst, and from being the victim 
of. the sacrifice of which they consider 
him, rather than Isaac, to have been the 
object. This story was probably manu- 
factured out of the report that Abraham 
erected an altar and planted a grove at 
Beersheba (the “well of the oath”), The 
buildings of the present temple form ex- 
traneous additions:to the original Kaaba, 
or rather an enclosure for it. The Kaaba 
itself is a truly primitive structure, being 
merely an oblong massive building, the 
sides and angles of which are unequal, so 
that its plan forms a trapezium. It 
measures eighteen paces by fourteen, and 
is from thirty-five to forty feet high; and 
its flat roof and black cloth covering give 
itthe appearance of a perfect cube. This: 
Kaaba is certainly of high antiquity, and 
was an objeet of veneration to the Arabs 
long before the time of Mohammed. It 
is now the point to which Moslems in all 
parts of the world turn their faces in 
prayer, and to which thousands of pilgrims 
resort every year from all places between 
the Ganges and Morocco. They call it 
the “Navel of the World,” and regard 
with concentrated: veneration a black 
stone inserted in an angle of its wall, 
and which they believe to have been 
brought from heaven to Abraham, by the 
angel Gabriel. It was, say they, origi- 
nally a transparent hyacinth, and its 
present unsightly appearance is owing to 
the sins of mankind. It has been much 
worn by the kisses of the pilgrims, and 
has several times been fractured and 
joined together again by cement. It is 
framed in silver, and appeared to Burck- 
hardt like a lava containing several small 
extraneous particles of a whitish and a 
yellowish substance. These statements 
do not directly illustrate the statements of 
our text; but it seems useful to know 
how these facts have been understood or 
distorted by a great people whose 
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them, 

27. Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 
in tents.°—The epithet “ plain” is pre- 
eminently applicable to a man dwelling 
in tents, whatever be his rank or wealth. 
Speaking of the Bedouius, Burckhardt 
says, “ The richest sheikh lives like the 
meanest of his Arabs: they both eat every 
day of the same dishes, and in the same 
quantity, and never partake of any luxury 
except on the arrival of a stranger, when 
the host’s tent is open to all his friends. 
They both dress in the same shabby gown 
and messlakh. The chief pleasure in 
which a chief may indulge is the posses- 
sion of a swift mare, and the gratification 
of seeing his wives and daughters better 
dressed than any other females of the 
camp.” 

It is precisely the same among the 
other nomade tribes of Asia, as the 
Toorkmans, and the Felauts of Persia. 
Among the latter, the tent of the elder 
is only distinguished by its greater size 
from that of the humblest man in the 
camp. The chiefs themselves, indeed, 
generally reside at court or in the pro- 
vincial capitals; but those who do reside 
with their people are usually distinguished 
by the same simplicity of maimmers and 
appearance, which in their case is more 
remarkable than in that of the Bedouin 
sheikhs, as their power is much greater 
and their wealth often more extensive. 
Mr. Morier, in his ‘Second Journey 
through Persia,’ mentions in the following 
terms, a very powerful chief, named 
Ahmed Khan, who visited the English 
ambassador at Maragha, in Adzerbigan :— 
“This chief is one of those personages 
frequeutly met with in the East, who 
realize and illustrate many of the facts 
recorded in holy writ of the lives and 
habits of the patriarchs. Like Isaac, ‘he 
had_ possession of herds aud great store 
of servants’ (Gen, xxvi. 14). His mamer 
and appearance are those of Jacob, ‘a 
plain man, dwelling in tents.” Although 
verging to fourscore and ten, he is the 
picture of health and activity. His beard 
is quite white, and his dress scarcely 
superior to that of his own shepherds. 
His reputation, however, for riches is very 
great; for among other instauces of it, it 
is affirmed that he sows 700 kherwar 
(nearly 500,000 Ibs.) of grain annually : 
he breeds a race of hardy horses, much 


‘esteemed throughout Persia. 
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j of the greatest of the elders of Persia, 
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being called the Reéshsefeed (White-beard) 
of Adzerbigau.” The same “ plainness” 
extends to the speech of the dwellers in 
tents as compared with the inhabitants of 
towns. There is among them none of 
those varied forms of address, flowery 
phrases, and refined compliments, which 
distinguish the Orientals in general; and 
a stranger, after having been annoyed 
with the complimentary phrases of the 
Persians or Turks, is delighted and re- 
freshed by the plain and simple expres- 
sions of the Arab or the Tartar, The 
townspeople, as Burckhardt observes, have 
twenty different ways of wishing good 
morning to au acquaiutance, and each of 
these methods has an established answer, 
so that if a man says, “ May your day 
be white,” the other can only reply, 
“May yours be like milk.” On the 
contrary, an Arab is content to wish his 
friend * Good Morning,” when he meets 
him, and “ Farewell,’ when he leaves 
him, on the road. One who accosts a 
stranger in the Desert, to inquire about 
water or the nearest road, calls him 
“ Unele;” and the other in reply, says 
“ Brother.” They never use any cere- 
monious titles to each other, whatever be 
their relative position, The Arabs, who 
used to attend the evening assemblies of 
Saoud, the great Wahabee chief, who 
was in fact king in Arabia, so far as 
Arabia can ever have a king, usually 
exchanged the salute of peace, and shook 
hands with him on entering the room, 
after which they sat down in any con- 
venient place they could find. If any 
one had occasion to speak to him, they 
accosted him with “ O Saoud !”’ or, “O 
father of Abdallah,” or “O father -of 
Mustachios!” and in return, he called 
every man by his name without any of 
the ceremonious or complimentary phrases 
which abound in the East. Nor was this 
any affectation of humility in him, but 
quite the natural conduct of an Arab 
chief. See Burckhardt’s ‘Notes on the 
Bedouins,’ and ‘History of the Waha- 
bees.’ 

“ Tents."—The use of tents probably 
arose at first out of the exigencies of 
pastoral life, which rendered it necessary 
that men removing from one place to 
another, in search of pasture, should have 
a portable habitation. Accordingly we 
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find that the first mention of tents is cou- 
nected with the keeping of cattle (ch, iv. 
20), and to this day tents remain the ex- 
clusive residence of only pastoral people. 
Portability is not the only recommenda- 
tion of tents to the nomade tribes of the 
East; the shelter which they offer in the 
warm but delicious climates of Western 
Asia, is positive enjoyment. Shelter 
from the sun is all that is needful; and 
this a tent sufficiently affords without 
excluding the balmy and delicate external 
air, the comparative exclusion of which 
renders the finest house detestable to one 
accustomed to a residence in tents. The 
advantage of tents in this respect is so 
well understood even by the inhabitants 
of towns, that in many places, those whose 
circumstances admit it, endeavour so far 
as possible to occupy tents during the 
summer months. This was the constant 
practice of the late king of Persia, who 
every year left his capital with all the 
nobles, and more than half the inha- 
bitants, to encamp in the plain of 
Sultanieh. Many of the princes, his 
sons, did the same in their several pro- 
vinces; and the practice is an old one in 
Persia. It is true that tents would seem 
to be rather cheerless abodes in the 
winter; but it is to be recollected that 
the nomades have generally the power of 
changing the climate with the season. In 
winter the Bedouins plunge into the 
heart of the Desert, and others descend, 
in the same season, from the mountainous 
and high lands, where they had enjoyed 
comparative coolness in summer, to the 
genial winter climate of the low valleys 
and plains, which in thesummer had been 
too warm. 

It is impossible to ascertain with pre- 
cision the construction and appearance 
of the patriarchal tents; but we shall not 
probably be far from the truth, if we 
consider the present Arab tent as atfording 
the nearest existing approximation to the 
ancient model. The common Arab tent 
is generally of an oblong figure, varying 
in size according to the wants or rank of 
the owner, and in its general shape not 
unaptly compared by Sallust, and after 
him Dr. Shaw, to the hull ofa ship turned 
upside down, A length of from 25 to 
30 feet, by a depth or breadth not ex- 
ceeding 10 feet, form the dimensions of a 
rather large family tent; Lut there are 
many larger. The extreme height—that 
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is, the height of the poles which are made 
higher than the others in order to give a 
slope to throw off the rain from the roof— 
varies from 7 to 10 feet; but the height 
of the side parts seldom exceeds 5 or 6 
feet. The most usual sized tent has nine 
poles, three in the middle, and three on 
each side. The covering of the tent 
among the Arabs is usually black goats’- 
hair, so compactly woven as to be im- 
pervious to the heaviest rain; but the 
side coverings are often of coarse wool. 
These tent-coverings are spun and woven 
at home by the women, unless the tribe 
has not goats enough to supply its own 
demand for goats’-hair, when the stuff is 
brought from thosebetterfurnished. The 
front of the tent is usually kept open, 
except in winter, and the back and side 
hangings or coverings are so managed, 
that the air can be admitted in any direc- 
tion, or excluded at pleasure. The tents 
are kept stretched in the usual way by 
cords, fastened at one end to the poles, 
and at the other to pins driven into the 
ground at the distance of three or four 
paces from the tent. The interior is 
divided into two apartments, by a curtain 
hung up against the middle poles of the 
tent. This partition is usually of white 
woollen stuff, sometimes interwoven with 
patterns of Howers. One of these is fur 
the men, and the other for the women. 
In the former the ground is usually 
covered with carpets or mats, and the 
wheat-sacks and camel-bags are heaped 
up in it, around the middle post, like a 
pyramid, at the base of which, or towards 
the back of the tent, are arranged the 
camels’ pack-saddles, against which the 
men recline as they sit on the ground. 
The women’s apartmentis less neat, being 
encumbered with all the lumber of the 
tent, the water and butter-skins, the 
culinary utensils, &c. Some tents of 
great people are square, perhaps 30 feet 
square, with a proportionate increase in 
the number of poles, while others are so 
small as to require but one pole to 
support the ceutre. The principal dif- 
ferences are in the slope of the roof, and 
in the part for entrance. When the tent 
is oblong, the front is sometimes one of 
the broad, and at other times one of the 
narrow, sides of the tent. We suspect 
this difference depends on the season of 
the year or the character of the locality ; 
but we cannot speak with certainty on 
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this point. Some further information 
concerning tents has been given in previous 
notes, and other tents and huts will here- 
after be noticed. It will be observed, 
that the tent covering among the Arabs 
is usually black ; but it seems that they 
are sometimes brown, and occasionally 
striped white and black. Black tents 
seem to have prevailed among the Arabs 
from the earliest times. (See Sol. Song, 
i. 5.) 
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30. “ Edom.”"—This name, denoting 
“Red,” or “ Red man,” had probably 
reference as much to the redness of his 
personal appearance (see v. 24) as to the 
red pottage. Here is another instance of 
a change of name, 
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39, 34. “ Red pottaye.’—The O3N 
adom, ov red pottage, was prepared, we 
learn from this chapter, by seething 
lentils (DTP «dashim) in water; and 
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subsequently, as we may guess from a 
practice which prevails in many countries, 
adding a little manteca, or suet, to give 
them a flavour. The writer of these 
observations has often partaken of this 
self-same “red pottage,” served up in 
the manner just described, and found it 
better food than a stranger would be apt 
to imagine. The mess had the redness 
which gained for it the name of adom; 
and which, through the singular circum- 
stance of a son selling his birthright to 
satisfy the cravings of a pressing appetite, 
it imparted to the posterity of Esau in 
the people of Edom. The lentil (or Lens 


esculenta of some writers, and the Ervem 
lens of Linneus) belongs to the legu- 
minous or podded family. The stem is 
branched, and the leaves consist of about 
eight pairs of smaller leaflets. The 
flowers are small, and with the upper 
division of the flower prettily veined. 
The pods contain about two seeds, which 
vary from a tawny red to a black. It 
delights in a dry, warm, sandy soil. 
Three varieties are cultivated in France— 
“small brown,” “ yellowish,” and the 
“Jentil of Provence.” In the former 
country they are dressed and eaten during 
Lent asa haricot; in Syria they are used 
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as food after they have undergone the 
simple process of being parched in a pan 
over the fire. 

33.“ Hesold his birthright.”—It should 
be understood, that previously to the 
establishment of .a priesthood under the 
Law of Moses, the ‘first-born had not 
only a preference in the secular inherit- 
ance, but succeeded exclusively to the 


priestly functions which had belonged to- 


his father, ‘in leading the religious obser- 
vances of the family, and performing the 
simple religious rites of these patriarchal 
times. The secular part of the birthright 
entitled the ‘first-born to a “double 
portion” of the inheritance; but writers 
are divided in opinion as to the proportion 
of this double share. Some faint that 
he bad one-half, and :that the rest was 
equally divided among the other sons; 
but a-careful consideration of Gen. xlvii. 
5—22, in which we see that Jacob transfers 
the privilege of the first-born to Joseph, 
and that this privilege consisted in his 
having one share more than any of his 
‘brethren, inclines -us to the opinion of the 
Rabbins, that the first-bom had merely 
twice as much as any other of his 
brethren. It is certainly possible, -but 
not very likely, that, in the emergency, 
Esau bartered all his birthright for.a mess 
of pottage; but it seems more probable 
that Esau did not properly appreciate the 
value of the sacerdotal part of his birth- 
right, and therefore readily transferred it 
to Jacob for a trifling present advantage. 
This view of the matter seems to be con- 
firmed by St. Paul, who calls Esau a 
“ profane person,” for his conduct on this 
occasion : and it is rather for despising his 
spiritual than his temporal privileges that 
he seems to be liable to such an imputa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Verse 1. “Abimelech.”—The name of 
the king and of the captain of the host, 
Phichol (v. 26), are the same as in Abra- 
ham’s time; but the persons are no doubt 
different, as more than ninety years have 
intervened between the visit of Abraham 
and this. of Isaac. It is not unlikely that 
“ Abimelech” and “‘ Phichol”’ were stand- 


ing official names for the kings and gene-- 


rals of this little kingdom. There is a 
surprising similarity between the history 
of Abraham's sojoum at Gerar and that 
of his son. 
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12. “Isaac sowed in that land.”—A 
gentleman who has spent many years in 
Persia gave us the following informa- 
tion while conversing about the pastoral 
tribes (Eelauts), which form a large part 
of its population. “There are some that 
live in their tents all the year; and others 
that build huts for the winter, which 
they abandon in summer, and often re- 
turn to them in the winter. Then they 
begin to grow corn in the vicinity, and 
leave a few old persons to look after it. 
As the cultivation increases, a greater 
number of persons stay at the huts in 
the summer also, until at last nearly all 
the tribe remains to attend to the culti- 
vation, only sending out .a few with the 
flocks. Thus the wandering tribes gra- 
dually change from a pastoral to an agri- 
cultural people.” May not this illustrate 
‘the situation of our pastoral patriarch 
when he began to cultivate? And may 
not the prospect which it involved of 
Isaac’s permanent settlement in Gerar 
with his powerful clan account for the 
visible uneasiness of the king and people 
of that district, aud for the measures 
which they took to prevent such settle- 
ment? We thus also see the process by 
which a wandering and_ pastoral people 
gradually become settled cultivators. 

20. “ The water is ours.””—The cause of 
these differences seems to have been, that a 
question arose whether wells dug by Abra- 
ham’s, and Isaac’s people, within the terri- 
tories of Gerar, belonged to the people who 
digged them, or to those who enjoyed the 
territorial right. ‘The real motive of the 
opposition of the people of Gerar, and 
their stopping up the wells made by 
Abraham, seems to have been to discou- 
rage the visits of such Slee persons 
to their territory ; for otherwise the wells 
would have been. suffered to remain on 
account of their utility to the nation. 
Stopping up the wells is still an act of 
hostility in the East. Mr. Roberts says 
that it is so in India, where one person who 
hates another will sometimes send his 
slaves in the night to fill up the well of 
the latter, or else to pollute it by throw- 
ing in the carcases of unclean animals. 
The Bedouin tribesin the country traversed 
by the great pilgrim-caravan which goes 
annually from Damascus to Mecca, re- 
ceive presents of money and vestments to 
prevent them from injuring the wells upon 
the line of march, and which are essential 
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to the very existence of the multitudes 
who then traverse this desert region. 
However, of all people in the world, none 
know so well as the Arabs the value of 
water, and the importance of wells, and 
hence they never wantonly do them 
harm. They think it an act of great 
merit in the sight of God to dig a well; 
and culpable in an equal degree to de- 
stroy one. The wells in the deserts are in 
general the exclusive property either of a 
whole tribe or of individuals whose ances- 
tors dugthem. The possession of a well is 
never alienated; perhaps because the 
Arabs are firmly persuaded that the 
owner of a well is sure to prosper in all 
his undertakings, since the blessings of 
all who drink his water fall upon him. 
The stopping of Abraham’s wells by the 
Philistines, the re-opening of them by 
Isaac, and the restoration of their former 
names—the commemorative names given 
to the new wells, and the strifes about 
them between those who had sunk them 
and the people of the land—are all cir- 
cumstances highly characteristic of those 
countries in which the want of rivers and 
brooks during summer renders the tribes 
dependent upon the wells for the very 
existence of the flocks and herds which 
form their wealth. It would seem that 
the Philistines did not again stop the wells 
while Isaac was in their country. It is 
probable that the wells successively sunk 
by Isaac did not furnish water suflicient 
for both his own herds and those of Gerar, 
and thus the question became one of 
exclusive right. Such questions often 


lead to bitter and bloody quarrels in the | 
East ; and it was probably to avoid the | 


last result of an appeal to arms that Isaac 
withdrew out of the more settled couutry 
towards the Desert, where he might enjoy 
the use of his wells in peace. Whether 
the wells sunk or re-opened by Isaac 


were subservient to the agricultural pur- | 


suits mentioned in v..12 does not appear ; 
but, having stated the importance of water 
to the shepherd, we may subjoin its value 
to the agriculturist, as exemplified in Per- 
sia. In that country, the government duty 
onagricultural produce is always regulated 
according to the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the soil with respect to water. 
Those lands that depend solely on rain 
are almost never cultivated; those that 
are watered from wells or reservoirs 
pay five per cent. on the produce; those 
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that get a supply of water from aqueducts 
pay fifteen per cent.; and those that have 
the advantage of a flowing stream pay 
twenty percent. These rates are after de- 
ducting the seed, and allowing ten percent. 
for the reapers and threshers. (See Mal- 
colm’s ‘History of Persia,’ vol. ii. p. 473.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ferse 4. “ Make me savoury meat, such 
as I love.’ —There are several points in this 
account that require explanation. One is, 
how it happened that Isaac should direct 
Esau to go hunting to get him venison, 
when, as it seems from the result, a “kid 
of the goats” (that is,a young kid still 
sucking the dam) would have done as 
well, The fact is, that the oriental shep- 
herds seldom, except toentertaina stranger, 
think of diminishing their flocks to supply 
themselves with meat. They are as glad 
of any game that falls in their way as if 
they had not a sheep or goat in their pos- 
session; and it was quite natural that 
such “a cumming hunter” as Esau should 
rather be directed to go out into the fields 
and shoot game, than to go and fetch kids 
from the flock. Another thing is how the 
flesh of young kids could be imposed upon 
Isaac for venison: but if by venison is to be 
understood the flesh of a young gazelle, 
which is by no means clear, the difference 
between it and that of a young kid is not 
great, aswe know from personal experience; 
and a still greater difference would be lost, 
even to persons with senses more acute 
than Isaac’s were at this time, when dis- 
guised by the strong flavours, salt, spicy, 
sour, or sweet, which the Orientals are 
fond of giving to their more luxurious 
dishes. We have often hesitated, at an 
oriental supper, to determine of what 
meat the strougly-seasoned, or highly-acid- 
ulated, or sweetened, messes set before 
us were composed. As Isaac intended a 
particular indulgence, there is 10 doubt 
that the utmost resources of patriarchal 
cookery were employed upon the dish 
prepared for him. The word DwyrAr9 
matamim, has a more extensive significa- 
tion than the word “savoury,” here used 
to translate it. It means in general any- 
thing highly grateful to the taste, and 
may express any of the more self-indul- 
gent preparations admired by the Orien- 
tals; all whose most esteemed dishes are 
saturated with butter or fat, highly 
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seasoned with salt, spices, garlic, and 
onions, sharpened with vegetable acids, 
or sweetened with honey or vegetable 
sweets. Sometimes the oleaginous, the 
saline, the spicy, the sweet, and the sour, 
concur to aggrandize and mystify the 
same dish. If Jacob’s kids had been 
roasted whole, in the way formerly men- 
tioned, after being stuffed with raisins, 
pistachio-uuts, almonds, and husked corn 
or rice, the result would have been a 
most savoury dish now much admired in 
the East, and which a man, with all his 
senses in perfection, might not readily 
distinguish from a young gazelle similarly 
treated: 

15, “In the house.’—They were cer- 
tainly living in a tent; but it is to this day 
uot unusual to call a tent a house. The 
word house is used much as we use the 
word “‘home,”’ being applied quite irre~ 
spectively of the sort of domestic habitation 
denoted by it. The Bedouins always de- 
nominate a tent “a house,” using the same 
word (bei#) in sound and meaning as the 
Hebrew word in the text. 

27. “ The smell of my sonis asthe smell 

of a field,—The parched herbage of the 
deserts and uncultivated plains is often 
exceedingly fragrant, and may well have 
imparted its odour to the garments of 
Esau, “a man of the field.” Perhaps 
his clothes were actually perfumed. The 
Orientals are proverbially fond of per- 
fames. They sprinkle their clothes with 
“scented oils or waters, or fumigate them 
with the incense from odoriferous woods, 
or carry such woods or fragrant herbs in 
a small bag, or sewed up in their clothes. 
Even the great simplicity of their mode 
of life does not preclude the use of per- 
fumes from the Bedouins, who often per- 
fume their headkerchief with civet, or 
with an odoriferous earth called ares, 
which comes from Aden, and is much in 
use among the desert Arabs. Mr. Roberts 
finds an Indian illustration for this pas- 
sage. He says: “It is not common to 
salute, as in England: they simply smell 
each other; and it is said that some 
people know their children by the smell. 
It is common for the mother or father to 
say, ‘Ah, child! thy smell is like the 
Sen-Paga-Poo’ (Michelia Champacca, a 
flower sacred to Chrisna). Of an amiable 
man it is said, ‘ How sweet is the smell of 
that man! the smell of his goodness is 
universal !? ”? 
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28. “ God give thee of the dew of heaven.” 
—tThe value of this blessing cannot be 
adequately appreciated by the European 
reader; but in Palestine, and indeed 
throughout Western Asia, rain rarely if 
ever falls from April to September, and 
the heat of the sun being at the same 
time very strong, all vegetation would be 
parched and dried up were it not for the 
copious dews which fall during the night 
and completely moisten the ground, 
keeping in a fertile condition lands which 
would otherwise be sterile and desolate. 
But all this moisture evaporates with 
astonishing rapidity as soon as the sun 
hasrisen. It seems that the advantage of 
these abundant dews is not generally en- 
joyed except in regions more or less hilly 
or elevated, or in confined valleys. In 
extensive open plains and deserts, it does 
not seem that any copious dews fall in 
summer. But in such tracts no men 
can inhabit except the wandering tribes, 
and towns and villages are only found on 
the banks of natural or artificial streams ; 
nor, unless in the same situations, is any 
cultivation attempted where there are no 
night dews in summer to compensate for 
the want of rain. 

41. “ The days of mourning for my father 
are at hand.”—This is a truly refined 
orientalism, in which the anticipated 
death of a parent is expressed only by 
the mourning and sorrow it will occasion. 
The author quoted in the preceding note, 
Mr, Roberts, observes that, in India, when 
the father or mother becomes aged, it is 
usual for the children to say, “The day 
for the lamentation of our father is at 
hand:” or, “The sorrowful time for our 
mother is fast approaching.” : 


CHAP, XXVIII. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Verse 5. “ Padan-aram.’—Aram, in 
its common sense, is equivalent to Syria, 
but, in an extended signification, com- 
prehends also at least the northern portion 
of Mesopotamia. It appears to have de- 
rived its name from Aram, the son of 
Shem, by whom it was probably first 
settled. dram, when simply used, is 
always translated ‘“Syria;” but some- 
times particular designations are added 
to indicate the part of this extensive coun- 
try more particularly denoted. Thus we 
have dram Naharaim, or “Syria of the 
two rivers,” properly rendered “ Meso- 
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potamia,” in chap, xxiv. 10; and here 
we have Mesopotamia again as Padun- 
Aram, that is, “the plain of Syria.” 
Then we have .dram of Damascus, dram 
of Zobuh, Aram Bethrehob, and dram of 
Maacha, indicating the parts of Aram in 
which lay respectively the cities and pro- 
vinces of Damascus, Zobah, Bethrehob, 
and Maacha. There can be no doubt of 
the identity of Padan-Aram, and Aram 
Naharaim, with at least that part of Meso- 
potamia in which Haran is situated, It. 
deserves to be noticed that Homer and 
Hesiod give the scriptural name of ** Ara- 
means” to the people whom more modern 
Greek writers called “Syrians.” See 
Gesenius in DN, and Horne’s ‘Intro- 
duction,’ vol. ili. ~The Greek name J/e- 
sopotamia, or “the country of the rivers,” 
indicates the same region as the “ Aram 
Naharaim” of the Hebrews. The precise 
limits of the country which either term 
describes cannot well be ascertained. 
Properly speaking, it would seem to in- 
clude all the country between the rivers : 
but it is only applied to the great plain 
which extends southward of Mount Ma- 
sius, which passes between the rivers in 
the north of this region, and which 
changes entirely the nature of the coun- 
try; all that lies to the north-west of this 
point being mountainous and rugged, 
while to the south-east a flat and sandy 
character prevails. From the latter cha- 
racter we must, however, except the ex- 
treme south-eastern portion, formerly 
called Babylonia and Chaldea, but now 
Irak Arabi, which possesses ‘a soil natu- 
rally rich, the fertility of which was pro- 
verbial in remote antiquity, when in- 
numerable canals traversed it in all di- 
rections, but the interior of which is now 
destitute of either inhabitants or vegetation. 
Many parts also of the north-western por- 
tion, which is usually distinguished as 
Mesopotamia Proper, are naturally fertile ; 
but, except near the great rivers which 
inclose this country, or on the brooks 
which flow into them, the whole country 
may be described as a desert—being, in 
fact, little better than a continuation of 
the great desert of North Arabia; and it 
is, equally with that, claimed by the 
Bedonins, who are its sole inhabitants, 
and who exact the customary tribute from 
all travellers. One of the most agreeable 
of the fertile and pleasant tracts by which 
this desolate region is skirted is the north 
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aud north-eastern part, in which Jacob 
fed the flocks of Laban for so many years, 
aud which contains numerous rich pas- 
tures and pleasant hills; although the 
want of water prevents large portions of 
naturally fertile soil from being produc- 
tive. The air is uncommonly pure 
throughout Mesopotamia; but the sandy 
deserts, by which the southern portion is 
euvironed, render the climate there so 
very warm in summer as to be considered 
remarkable, even by <Asiatics, who are 
accustomed to strong summer heats, 

18. “ Took the stone that he had put for 
his pillows, and set it up for a pillar”"— 
Nothing can be more uatural than this 
act of Jacob, for the purpose of marking 
the site and making a memorial of an 
occurrence of such great interest and im- 
portance to him (see note on chap. xxxv. 
20). The true design of this humble 
monument seems to ,have been, however, 
to set this anointed piliar as an evidence 
of the solemn vow which he made on that 
occasion. This use of a stone, or stones, 
is detinitely expressed in chap. xxxi. 48 
and 52, Mr. Morier, in his ‘ Second 
Journey through Persia,’ notices a custom 
which seems to illustrate this act of Jacob. 
In travelling through Persia, he observed 
that the guide occasionally placed a stone 
on a conspicuous piece of rock, or two 
stones one upon another, at the same time 
uttering some words which were under- 
stood to be a prayer for the safe return of 
the party. This explained to Mr. Morier 
what he had frequently observed before 
in the East, and particularly on high 
roads leading to great towns, at a point 
where the towns are first seen, and where 
the oriental traveller sets up his stone, 
accompanied by a devout exclamation in 
token of his safe arrival. Mr. Morier 
adds, “ Nothing is so natural, in a journey 
over a dreary country, as for a solitary 
traveller to set himself down fatigued, 
and to make the vow that Jacob did: ‘If 
God will be with me, and keep me in the 
way that I go, and will give me bread to 
eat and raiment to put on, so that I may 
reach my father’s house in peace, &c., 
then will I give so much in charity ;’ or, 
again, that on first seeing the place which 
he has so long toiled to reach, the 
traveller should sit down and make a 
thanksgiving, in both cases setting up a 
stone as a memorial.” The writer of this 
note has himself often observed such 
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stones, without being aware of their ob- 
ject, until happening one day to overturn 
one that had been set upon another, a man 
hastened to replace it, at the same time 
informing him, that to displace such 
stones was an act unfortunate for the per- 
son so displacing it, and unpleasant to 
others. The writer afterwards observed 
that the natives studiously avoided dis- 
placing any of these stones, “set up for 
a pillar,” by the way-side. The place 
now pointed out as Bethel contains no 
indication of Jacob’s pillar. The Jews 
believe that it was placed in the sanctuary 
of the second temple, and that the ark 
of the covenant rested upon it; and they 
add, that after the destruction of that 
temple, and the desolation of Juda, their 
fathers were accustomed to lament the 
calamities that had befallen them over 
the stone on which Jacob’s head rested at 
Bethel. The Mohammedans are per- 
suaded that their famous temple at Mecca 
is built over the same stone. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Verse 3. “ They rolled the stone from 
the well’s mouth, and watered the sheep,” 
&c.—There is no realdiscrepancy between 
this verse and the general narrative in 
which it is found. This verse obviously 
recites what it was customary to do at this 
well, while the rest of the passage describes 
only what was done on this particular 
occasion in conformity with the general 
usage. The passage, as a whole, is one 
that strongly illustrates the value of a 
well of water, and the care that was 
usually taken of it. Wells are still some- 
times covered with a stone, or otherwise, 
to protect them from being choked up by 
the drifted sand; and it was probably to 
prevent the exposure of the well by too 
frequently removing the stone, that the 
shepherds did not water their flocks until 
the whole were assembled together; for 
it is not to be supposed that they waited 
because the united strength of all the 
shepherds was requisite to roll away the 
stone, when Jacob was able singly to do 
so. When the well is private property 
in a neighbourhood where water is scarce, 
the well is sometimes kept locked, to 
prevent the neighbouring shepherds from 
watering their flocks fraudulently from 
it; and even when left unlocked, some 
person is frequently so far the proprietor 
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that the well may not be opened unless 
in the presence of himself or of some one 
belonging to his household. Chardin, 
whose manuscripts furnished Harmer with 
an illustration of this text, conjectures, 
with great reason, that the present well 
belonged to Laban’s family, and that the 
shepherds dare not open the well until 
Laban’s daugliter came with her father’s 
flocks. Jacob, therefore, is not to be 
supposed to have broken the standing rule 
or to have done anything out of the 
ordinary course; for the oriental shep- 
herds are not at all persons likely to sub- 
mit to the interference or dictation of a 
stranger. He, however, rendered a kind 
service to Rachel, as the business of water- 
ing cattle ata well is very tiresome and 
laborious. 

9. “ Rachel came with her father's sheep : 
Sor she kept them.”—The pastoral poetry 
of classical antiquity, which has been 
imitated more or less in all nations, has 
rendered us familiar with the idea of 
females of birth and attractions acting as 
shepherdesses long after the practice itself 
has been discontinued, and the employ- 
ment has sunk into contempt. When 
nations originally pastoral settled in towns, 
and adopted the refinements of civil life, the 
care of the sheep ceased to be a principal 
consideration, and gradually devolved 
upon servants or slaves, coming to be con- 
sidered a mean employment, to which the 
proprietor or his household only gave a 
general and superintending attention. 
The respectability of the employment in 
these patriarchal times is not evinced by 
our finding the daughter of so consider- 
able a person as Laban engaged in tend- 
ing the flocks, for in the East all drudgery 
devolves upon the females; but by our 
finding the sons of such persons similarly 
engaged in pastoral duties, which in 
Homer also appears to have been con- 
sidered a fitting employment for the sons 
of kings and powerful chiefs. We are 
not aware that at present, in the East, 
the actual care of a flock or herd is con- 
sidered a dignified employment. Forbes, 
in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ mentions, that 
in the Bramin villages of the Concan, 
women of the first distinction draw the 
water from wells, and tend the cattle to 
pasture, “like Rebecca and. Rachel.” 
But in this instance it cannot be because 
such employments have any dignity in 
them, but because the women are obliged 
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to perform every servile oftice. So, among 
the Bedouin Arabs, and other nomade 
nations, the immediate care of the flocks 
devolves either upon the women or the 
servants; but most generally the latter, 
as the women have enough to occupy 
them in their multifarious domestic duties. 
However, among some tribes, it is the 
exclusive business of the young unmarried 
women to drive the cattle to pasture. 
“ Among the Sinai Arabs,” says Burck- 
hardt, “a boy would feel himself insulted 
were any one to say, ‘Go and drive your 
father’s sheep to pasture ;’ these words, 
in his opinion, would signify, ‘You are 
no better than a girl.’” These young 
women set out before sunrise, three or 
four together, carrying some water and 
victuals with them, and they do not 
return until late in the evening. Through- 
out the day they continue exposed to the 
sun, watching the sheep with great care, 
for they are sure of being severely beaten 
by their father should any be lost. These 
young women are in general civil to per- 
sons who pass by, and ready enough to 
share with them their victuals and milk. 
They are fully able to protect their flocks 
against any ordinary depredation or dau- 
ger, for their way of life makes them as 
hardy and vigorous as the men. 

17. “Leah was tender eyed.”—Opinions 
are about equally divided as to whether 
this expression is intended to indicate a 
beauty or defect in Leah. Dr. Adam 
Clarke concurs with Onkelos and the 
Arabic in thinking that the intention is to 
express the respective perfections of each 
sister—that Leah had soft and beautiful 
eyes, but that Rachel excelled her in form 
and feature. The majority, however, 
follow the Septuagint in considering that 
Leah had weak or diseased eyes, which 
the Orientals regard as a very great defect. 
We think the latter opinion is best sup- 


ported by the original word FA)D4, which 
usually means tender, weak, or delicate. 


18. “Twill serve thee seven years for 
Rachel thy younger daughter.”—We have 
already remarked on the oriental custom 
for the bridegroom to make payments pro- 
portioned to his means to the parents of 
the bride, as well as to settle a dowry 
upon herself. For a more explicit ac- 
count of this matter, see the note on chap. 
xxxiv. Meanwhile this text leads us to 
remark, that when the young man, al- 
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though otherwise an unexceptionable 
match, had no property which enabled 
him to furnish the requisite payments and 
presents, some service or enterprise was 
occasionally accepted from the suitor as 
an equivalent. Thus Jacob, being desti- 
tute of property, and having no other 
prospect than a younger brother's share in 
the inheritance of his father, offers seven 
years’ service as an equivalent fur what 
Laban might otherwise have expected in 
parting with his daughter. In a similar 
case, when another unprovided younger 
brother, David, loved Michal, the daughter 
of King Saul, the father proposed to the 
suitor and actually accepted from him, 
a successful enterprise against the Philis- 
tines as an equivalent for the ordinary 
advantages which the father derived from 
the marriage of his daughter (1 Sam. 
xviii. 25). The usage of an unprovided 
young man, to serve the father, whose 
daughter he sought in marriage, has been 
found by travellers to exist in| many 
countries distant from each other. Out 
of various illustrations which we could 
quote, we shall content ourselves with one 
mentioned in Burckhardt’s ‘Travels in 
Syria,’ which not only affords a striking 
parallel, but is the more interesting from 
its occurring at no very great distance from 
the scene of patriarchal narrative. In his 
account of the inhabitants of the Haouran, 
a region south of Damascus, this traveller 
says, “I once met with a young man who 
had served eight years for his food only ; 
at the expiration of that period he ob- 
tained in marriage the daughter of his 
master, for whom he would otherwise 
have had to pay seven or eight hundred 
piastres. When I saw him he had been 
married three years, but he complained 
bitterly of his father-in-law, who con- 
tinued to require of him the performance 
of the most servile offices without paying 
him anything, and thus prevented him 
from setting up for himself and his 
family.” In his account of Kerek, the 
same traveller describes it as a customary 
thing for a young man without property 
to serve the father five or six years, as a 
menial servant, in compensation for the 
price of the girl. Thus Jacob also served 
seven years for Rachel, and it was well 
for him that, according to the touching 
and beautiful expression of the text, 
these seven years “seemed unto him but 
a few days, for the love he bore to her.” 
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19. “It is better that I should give her to 
thee, than that I should give her to another 
man.” —We have already remarked, that 
the propriety of giving a female in mar- 
riage to the nearest relation who can law- 
fally marry her, is to this day generally 
admitted among the Bedouin Arabs, and 
other Oriental tribes. The same principle 
was certainly in operation in the patriar- 
cha] times, but its close application in the 
present instance seems to have escaped 
notice. It will be observed that Jacob 
was the first cousin to Laban’s daughters, 
and, according to existing Arab usages, 
he had in that character the best possible 
claim to them, or one of them, in mar- 
riage. His elder brother, Esau, had per- 
haps in this view a preferable claim to the 
elder daughter, Leah; but Jacob, himself 
a younger brother, had an unquestionable 
claim to Rachel, the youngest daughter 
of Laban, and, therefore, independently 
of his affection for her, it was quite in 
the customary course of things that he 
should apply for Rachel in the first in- 
stance. Among all the Bedouin Arabs 
at the present day, a man has the exclu- 
sive right to the hand of his first cousin ; 
he is not obliged to marry her, but she 
cannot be married to another without his 
consent. The father of the girl cannot 
refuse him if he offersa reasonable pay- 
ment, which is alwayssomething less than 
would be demanded from a stranger. 
For this, and much other information in 
the course of these notes, we are indebted 
to Burckhardt, whose work on the Be- 
douins supplies a valuable mass of in- 
formation, the applicability of which to 
the illustration of the Scriptures does not 
appear to have been hitherto perceived. 

24, “And Laban gave unto his daughter 
Leah Zilpah his maid for an handmaid.”— 
It is still customary in the East for a 
father, who can afford it, to transfer to his 
daughter, on her marriage, some female 
slave of his household, who becomes her 
confidential domestic and humble friend 
in her new home, but not the less a slave. 
This slave forms a link between the old 
and new households, which often proves 
irksome to the husband; but he has 
little, if any, control over the female 
slaves in his establishment. 

25. “In the morning, behold, it was 
Leah,” —To the European reader it must 
seem difficult to understand how such 
a deception as this could be effected. 
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But it is seen to be quite feasible when 
we consider the marriage customs of the 
East. Among most of the people of 
Asia, the bride is closely veiled during 
the marriage ceremonies, and remains so 
while conducted to her husband's house 
or tent. The Rev. John Hartley, in his 
‘Researches in Greece and the Levant,’ 
relates an anecdote of a young Armenian 
in Smyrna, who solicited in marriage a 
younger daughter who had obtained his 
preference. The girl's parents consented 
to the match; but when the time for 
solemnizing the marriage arrived, the 
eldest daughter was conducted by the 
parents to the altar, and the young man 
was quite unconsciously married to her. 
The deception was not discovered till it 
could not be rectified. Mr. Hartley adds, 
“It was in a conversation with an Arme~ 
nian of Smyrna that this fact was related. 
to me. I naturally exclaimed, ‘ Why,. 
that is just the deception that was practised: 
upon Jacob!’ ‘What deception?’ he ex-. 
claimed.—As the Old Testament is not: 
yet translated into any language with 
which the Armeniansare familiar, he was: 
ignorant of the story. Upon giving him: 
a relation of Jacob’s marriage, as it is; 
related in Gen. xxix., he assented to it at: 
once as a circumstance in no respect im- 
probable.” 

26. “Jt must not be so done in our 
country, to give the younger before the first- 
born.”—~It seems very likely that Laban 
was correct in this statement. His fault 
was, that he did not acquaint Jacob with 
the customs of the country before he. 
made his bargain with him. The same: 
usage still exists in many parts of the 
East. Mr. Hartley says, that the father, 
who imposed upon a young man as re~ 
lated in the preceding note, excused his 
conduct in precisely the same way as 
Laban, alleging that custom did not 
warrant the marriage of the younger 
before the elder daughter. But, perhaps, 
this usage has the largest and most 
distinct operation in India, where, as we 
learn from Halhed’s translation of the 
Gentoo Laws, and from Mr. Roberts's 
‘Oriental Illustrations,’ the same custom 
is also observed in the case of younger 
brothers, but is not observed altogether so 
strictly as when females are concerned. 
We have heard of cases in which, when 
a man wished to obtain a younger 
daughter, he found it the oe course to 
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do all in his power to promote the pre- 
vious marriage of her elder sister. A 
father also will often exert all his powers 
to get off his elder daughter, when a very 
advantageous and acceptable match for 
the younger is proposed to him. When, 
in India, the elder daughter happens to 
be blind, deaf, or dumb, or particularly 
deformed, the observance of this rule is 
dispensed with. 

27.“ Fulfil her week.” —We read, that 
a great feast was made, after which Leah 
was consigned to Jacob. It is not said 
how Jong the feast lasted; but it was 
doubtless a week; and now Laban says 
in effect: —“ Let there be another week 
of feasting for Rachel, after which she 
also shall be given to thee, and then thou 
shalt serve me yet other seven years.” 
It is evident that the marriage of Jacob 
with Leah and Rachel took place nearly 
at the same time. Calmet indeed thinks, 
that “the week” refers to Leah’s mar- 
riage; but this is an error, for in that 
case the festivities must have been after 
the final completion of the marriage, 
whereas, as Calmet himself states, the 
bride was not consigned to the bride- 
groom until alter the days of feasting had 
expired. As to the seven days’ feasting, 
the Rabbins acquaint us that this term 
was a matter of indispensable obligation 
upon all married men; and that they 
were to allow seven days for the marriage 
of every wife they took, even though they 
should marry several on the same day. 
In this case they made so many wedding 
weeks successively as they married wives. 
These seven days of rejoicing were com- 
monly spent in the house of the woman’s 
father, after which the bride was con- 
ducted in great state to her husband's 
house. (See Calmet, article ‘ Marriage,’ 
edit. 1732.) Thus we read, that Samson’s 
wedding entertainment lasted seven full 
days (Judges xiv. 17, 18), and also that 
of Tobias (Tobit xi. 19). When the 
bride was a widow, the festivities lasted 
but three days. Similar practices have 
prevailed among other nations. The 
famous Arabian romance of ‘ Antar,’ 
translated by Mr. Terrick Hamilton, is 
full of allusions to this custom. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Verse 1. When Rachel saw that she 
bare Jacob no children, Rachel envied her 
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sister.’—Her envy was no doubt sharp- 
ened in this case by the fact that Leah 
was her sister, aud by the knowledge 
that she was herself the favourite and 
elected wife. She must have feared that 
she should lose her ascendency over 
Jacob by the want of children, The 
natural domestic evils of polygamy must 
be rendered more intense when the wives 
are sisters; and this seems to be stated in 
the law asa reason why such marriages 
should not in future be contracted. 
“Neither shalt thou take a wife to her 
sister, fo vex her,—beside the other in her 
lifetime.” Jacob was, ina great measure, 
forced by circumstances into sucha con- 
nection; but it does not appear that a 
marriage with two sisters at once was at 
this time considered singular or improper. 
The Arabians, who retained many patri- 
archal usages which the law forbade to 
the Jews, continued the practice until the 
time of Mohammed, who declared such 
connections unlawful. 

3. “That I may also have children by 
her.” —This is similar to the case of Sarah 
giving Hagar to Abraham. Such things 
happen to this day in India and China, 
often with the full concurrence, and even 
at the request of the lawful wife when she 
is herself sterile, or when her children are 
dead, and she has ceased to hope for more. 


14.  Aandrakes.”—The Hebrew word 
DN TW dudaim, here rendered “ man- 


drakes,” has occasioned so much discus- 
sion as to evince clearly enough that we 
know nothing about it. Calmet has an 
exceedingly long note on this word, in his 
‘Commentaire Littéral sur la Genése,’ in 
which he states the different opinions 
which had in his time been entertained 
as to the plant really intended by the 
dudaim, Some think that “ flowers,” or 
“fine flowers,” in general, are denoted ; 
while others fix the sense more definitely 
to “lilies,” “violets,” or “ jessamines.” 
Others reject flowers altogether, and find 
that figs, mushrooms, citrons, the fruit of 
the plantain or banana, or a small and 
peculiarly delicious kind of melon, are 
intended. A great number adhere to the 
“ mandrake,” which has the sanction of 
the Septuagint, the Chaldee, the Vulgate, 
and of many learned commentators. Has- 
selquist, the naturalist, who travelled in 
the Holy Land to make discoveries in 
natural history, seems to concur in this 
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opinion. Calmet, however, is disposed to | 
contend, that the citron is intended ; and | 
his arguments deserve the attention of 

those who are interested in the question. 

The claims of the plantain, and of the 

delicate species of melon to which we 

have alluded, have been strongly advo- 

cated since Calmet’s time. We have 

given wood-cuts of the mandrake and the : 
plantain, but without undertaking to 
offer any decided opinion as to the claims 
of either. 

20. Now will my husband dwell with 
me, because I have born him six sons.”"— 
Many reasons concur to render the posses- 
sion of sons an object of great anxiety to 
women in the East. The text expresses 
one of those reasons. Sons being no less 
earnestly desired by the husband than by 
the wife, a woman who has given birth to 
sons acquires an influence and_respect- 


ability, which strengthen with the num- 
ber to which she is mother. To be 
without sous, is not only a misfortune, 
hut a disgrace, toa woman; and her hold 
on the affections of her husband, and on 
her standing as his wife, is of a very 
feeble description. Divorces are easily 
effected inthe East. An Arab has only 
to enunciate the simple words, ext taleka 
—“‘thou art divorced,” which, in what- 
ever heat or anger spoken, constitute a 
legal divorce. 

21. “ And afterwards she bare a 
daughter, and called her name Dinah.” — 
The simplicity of this announcement, 
contrasted with the exuberant thankful- 
ness and exultation which accompany the 
birth of sovs, in this and the preceding 
chapter, is remarkably expressive to per- 
sons acquainted with the customs and 
feelings of the East. | When there is pro- 
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spect of a child, both the parents hope and 
pray that it may be a son, All their 
desires centre in male offspring, which is 
everywhere regarded as the greatest of 
blessings ; and the disappointment is most 
acute when the child proves to be a 
female. This is not that the possession of 
a daughter is in itself regarded as an evil, 
but because her birth disappoiuts the 
sanguine hopes which had been enter- 
tained of the greater blessing. Time 
enables the little creature to wi her way 
to the hearts of her parents. But it is 
only time that can reconcile them to 
their disappointment; and, in the first 
instance, the household in which a female 
child has been born, has the appearance 
of having been visited by some calamitous 
dispensation. Her birth is quite un- 
marked by the rejoicings and congratu- 
lations which greet the entrance of a son 
into the world, and every one is reluctant 
to announce the untoward event to the 
father ; whereas, when the infant is a boy, 


the only question is who shall be foremost 
to bear to him the joyful tidings. 

31. “ If thou wilt do this thing for me, 
Twill again feed and keep thy flock,” &c., 
to v. 36.—There is a difficulty in this 
passage which will not escape the notice 
of the careful reader, The terms of the 
agreement were, that in consideration for 
Jacob's services, Laban should allow to 
him all the sheep and goats of a certain 
description which should thereafter be 
born, The agreement refers to no present 
distribution of the flocks; yet we find 
Laban immediately selecting the animals 
of the description defined by Jacob, and 
sending them three days’ journey distant 
from the others, under the charge of his 
sons. Perhaps the first impression of the 
reader would be, that Laban, for the 
greater security, placed with his sons the 
animals of the class (parti-coloured) 
defined by Jacob, leaving with him those 
of one colour, and that from time to time 
an exchange was eflected, the parti- 
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coloured in the one-coloured flock of 
Laban, fed by Jacob, going to the parti- 
coloured flock of Jacob, fed by Laban’s 
sons; and the one-coloured animals pro- 
duced in Jacob's parti-coloured flock, in 
charge of Laban’s sons, being transferred 
to the flock in charge of Jacob. But this 
hypothesis assumes that Laban made over 
to Jacob in the first instance all the parti- 
coloured animals in his flocks, whereas 
the agreement only states a prospective 
advantage. We have therefore no doubt 
that the solution offered by Dr. Adam 
Clarke is the most reasonable. He sup- 
poses that the separation was a stratagem 
of Laban, for the purpose of diminishing 
Jacob's chances as much as possible, by 
leaving him with a flock that did not 
contain a single animal of the sort to 
which he was to be entitled, and from 
which it might therefore be expected that 
the smallest possible proportion of parti- 
coloured animals would proceed. The 
counter stratagem of Jacob, and its result, 
appear in the sequel of the chapter. 

37. “ Poplar.”—As the Hebrew word 
mod libneh denotes whiteness, and the 
Septuagint renders it by asvxn, we have no 
hesitation in thinking that the populus 
alba, or “ white poplar,” is here meant. 
The aevxa, or “ white poplar,” is men- 
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tioned by Theophrastus as growing in 
Egypt and Syria; and it occurs very 
frequently in Persia. 


“ Hazel.” — nm luz (Corylus Avellana,) 
From the suffrage of the ancient versions, 
we collect that dwz is rightly translated 
“hazel,” though the hazel was called 
“ Nux Pontica,” as having been brought. 
to Italy from Pontus. It was cultivated 
near Avellino, a city not far from Naples, 
oe we have the specific name Avel- 
lana. 


“ Chesnut.” — {YY armon. There 
seems to be no doubt that the Plane-tree 
is the armon of Scripture, since the Arabic, 
Greek, Syrian, and Vulgate versions all 
agree in so considering it. The Platanus 
orientalis was a very favourite tree among 
the ancients as the classical reader well 
knows. The term Platanus, rAaraves, is 
from raazus, “broad,” and applies to the 
diffusive shade of this delightful tree, 
which was in fact the quality that recom- 
mended it to the attachment of Eastern 
nations. The Hebrew appellation armon 
comes from a root which signifies to be 
stripped, and agrees very well with the 
plane, where the bark spontaneously peels 
off, and leaves the trunk apparently bare. 
The chesnut has a wide spreading top, but 
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its bark, though curiously cleft into 
cbloug cells, does not peel off, as in the 
plane and birch. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Verse 15. “He hath sold.us, and hath 
quite devoured also our money.” —We can 
only understand this by reference to the 
customs connected with the dowry; so 
that it would seem the daughters of Laban 
considered their father’s bargain with 
Jacob very disadvantageous to them, in- 
asmuch as it quite overlooked the pro- 
vision of a settlement which is usually 
made for females at the time of marriage. 
Laban’s bargain had been exclusively for 
his own personal advantage. 

17, 18. “Then Jacob rose up, and set 
his sons and his wives upon camels, and he 
carried away all his cattle, and all his 


goods.”"—A very interesting and promi- 
nent part of Oriental usages consists in 
the different forms of travelling and mi- 
gration, in which little alteration seems 
to have taken place since the most early 
times, the usages of which are briefly 
indicated inthe book of Genesis. It is 
impossible for one who is acquainted with 
the Bible, to witness the migration of a 
nomade tribe, whether Arabian or Tartar, 
without being forcibly reminded of this 
journey of Jacob, and the various removals 
of his grandfather and father. The de- 
gree of change probably extends little 
further than to the more warlike character 
which the tribes now assume in their jour- 
neys, arising from the increase of popu- 
lation and from the extension of the 
aggressive principle among the children of 
the deserts. We have already mentioned 
the expedition with which the people in 
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the East prepare for an entire removal 
(see note on chap. xiv. 10). Ina quarter 


of the time which it would take a poor 
family in England to get the furniture of 
a single room ready for removal, the tents 
of a large encampment will have been 
struck, and, together with all the move- 
ables and provisions, packed away upon 
the backs of camels, mules, or asses; and 
the whole party will be on its way, leaving, 
to use an expression of their own, not a 
halter or arag behind. The order of march 
in the removal of a pastoral tribe or family 
seems to be just the same as that which 
may be traced in the next and ensuing 
chapter. When the number of animals 
is considerable, they are kept in separate 
flocks and droves, under the charge of 
shepherds and herdmen, or of the young 
men and women of the tribe, who hurry 
actively about, often assisted by dogs, to 
restrain the larger and more lively animals 
from straying too far. The very young 
or newly-born lambs and kids are carried, 
either under the arms of the young people, 
or in baskets or panniers thrown across the 
backs of camels. To this custom of car- 
rying the lambs in the arms of the shep- 
herds, as well as to the necessity mentioned 
by Jacob (chap. xxxiii, 13) of driving 
slowly when the sheep are with young, 
there is a beautiful allusion in Isaiah, 
chap. xl. 11. “He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs 
with his arm, and carry them inhis bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” The sheep and goats generally 
Jead the van, and are followed by the 
camels, and perhaps asses, laden more or 
less with the property of the community ; 
consisting of the tents, with their cordage, 
mats, carpets, clothes, skins, water and 
provision bags, boilers and pots, and sun- 
dry other utensils, bundled up in admi- 
rable confusion, unless when all the pro- 
perty belongs to one person, as in the case 
of Jacob. The laden beasts are usually 
followed by the elderly men, the women, 
and the children, who are mostly on fuot 
in the ordinary migrations with the flocks ; 
which must be carefully distinguished 
from a caravan-joumey or a predatory ex- 
cursion across the deserts. The very 
young children are carried on the backsor 
in the armsof their mothers, who in general 
are on foot, but are sometimes mounted, 
with their infants, on the spare or lightly- 
laden beasts. The sick aud very aged per- 
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sons are similarly mounted; and the chil- 
dren old enough to take some care of them- 
selves, but not to go on foot, or perhaps to 
speak, are either carried on the backs of the 
young men or women, or are set upon the 
top of the baggage on the beasts of burden, 
and left there to shift for themselves. The 
little creatures cling to their seats, and 
seldom require or receive much attention, 
The middle-aged men, well armed and 
ready for action, march steadily along 
by the flanks of the column, controlling 
and directing its general progress; while 
the younger people attend to the details. 
The chief himself brings up the rear, ac- 
companied by the principal persons of the 
pe He is generally on horseback, 
owever the rest may be circumstanced, 
Sometimes, when the tribe is wealthy, a 
great proportion of the people may be 
mounted in some way or other; and the 
men, armed with lances, ride about to 
bring up the march of the cattle; but, as 
a general thing, we may say, that the mass 
of the people perform such migrations on 
foot. A day's stage, with numerous flocks, 
is necessarily short, and the pace easy ; 
and must not be confounded with a day’s 
journey by the caravan. It would seem 
as if most of Jacob's people went on foot. 
It is only said that he set his wives and 
children upon camels: and in chap. xxxiil. 
14, where the phrase which the text gives 
as, “I will lead on softly, according as 
the cattle that goeth before me, aud the 
children, are able to endure”—the margin 
more literally renders, ‘“‘ According to the 
Soot of the work, according to the foot of 
the children.” 


19. “ Rachel had stolen the images that 
were her father's:” or, “the teraphim 
(O°9"A) of her father.” Teraphim are 
freqiéntly mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. They secm to have been images— 
sometimes very small and sometimes large 
—apparently in the human figure, or at 
least with ahuman head; and the Jewish 
writers say that they were placed in niches, 
with lamps burning before them. From 
the passages of Scripture in which they 
are mentioned, it would seem that they 
were not idols in the worst sense of the 
word, no primary worship being rendered 
to them. They were certainly used by 
persons who had professed the worship of 
the true God ; but as they proved a snare 
to take away the heart from a and to 
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‘divide or supersede that exclusive con- 
fidence and trust which He required, we 
find them denounced by the prophets ; 
and they were doubtless included in the 
general interdiction of images by the law 
of Moses. No doubt they often became 
objects of positively idolatrous homage ; 
but in their general use, before and alter 
‘the deliverance of the Law, they seem to 
have been popularly considered as not 
being incompatible with the allegiance 
due to Jehovah; and there are instances 
in which we find teraphim connected, in 
some way or other, with the family and 
public worship rendered to Him. So far 
as this matter can be understood, it seems 
to us that these images were considered to 
fix a protecting and guiding presence to 
the places in which they were set—pro- 
tecting, perhaps, as an Oriental talisman 
is considered to protect; and guiding as 
an oracle, which in some way or other 
was considered to indicate the course that 
ought to be pursued on occasions of doubt 


and difficulty. Thus the Danites desired 
the Levite, who had charge of Micha’s 
teraphim, to ask counsel for them, and he 
gave them a response as from the Lorp 
(Judges xviii. 5, 6). The prophets also 
mention them as oracles. Ezekiel (chap. 
xxi. 21) describes the king of Babylon as 
using divination—consulting with tera- 
phim; and Zechariah (chap. x. 1.) tells 
the Jews that their teraphim “have spoken 
vanity, and the diviners have seen a 
lie.” Our translation sometimes retains 
the original word, and at other times 
renders it “images” or “idols.” The Se- 
venty have generally rendered the word 
by “oracles” (3920: and axropbey yopsvos) 5 
but in 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16, they have 
xevoragie, as if they thought that the 
teraphim there meant images placed as 
sepulchral monuments. Some however 
render this Greek word by “vain figures.” 
Various answers have been given to the 
question, “Why Rachel stole her fa- 
ther's teraphim?” We give a few, with- 
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out pretending to decide so doubtful 
a question.—That the images were of pre- 
cious metal, and Rachel stole them to 
compensate for the loss of dowry sus- 
tained through Laban’s bargain with Ja- 
cob. That she thought that, by taking 
the oracles, she should deprive Laban of 
the means of discovering the flight of her 
husband. That she expected by this act 
to bring prosperity from the household of 
her father to of her husband, Some 
conclude, that she hoped to cure her father 
of his idolatrous propensities by depriving 
him of the instruments: while many, on 
the other hand, imagine that Rachel and 
her sister were infected by the same super- 
stitions as their father, and wished to con- 
tinue the practice of them in the land of 
Canaan, 

25. “ Mount of Gilead.”—So called 
here proleptically, as the name was first 
given by Jacob himself (v. 47) to the 
round heap of stones, and it was ulti- 
mately extended to the adjoining moun- 
tains and district. Mount Gilead is 
properly a chain of mountains, forming 
part of the extensive ridge which, under 
various names, extends north and south, 
and forms the eastern boundary of Ca- 
naan, towards Arabia Petreea. The extent 
of this chain, which should bear the 
name of Gilead, has been very differently 
understood, but it seems to us that the 
idea which the reader of the Scriptures 
will find most satisfactory will be to 
consider the term as applying to that part 
of the ridge which extends southward 
from the river Hieromax to the river 
Jabbok ; being an extent of about forty 
miles. It is true that Burckhardt iden- 
tifies Mount Gilead with a chain extend- 
ing east and west, south of the Jabbok, of 
which he thus speaks :—“ At the end of 
two hours we reached the foot of the 
mountain called Djebel Djelaad and 
Djebel Djelaoud—the Gilead of the Scrip- 
tures—which runs from east to west, and 
is about two hours and a half in length. 
Upon it are the ruined towers of Djelaad 
and Djelaoud.”—(‘ Travels in Syria,’ p. 
348.) If Burckhardt meant to say that 
this short chain was exclusively the Mount 
Gilead of Scripture, we have not the least 
doubt he was mistaken. Our very text 
evinces this: for Jacob, who came from 
the north-east, arrives at the brook Jab- 
bok after having passed Mount Gilead; 
whereas, to have arrived at Burckhardt's 
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Mount Gilead, he must previously have 
crossed the Jabbok. We notice this the 
rather, as the statement has already been 
adopted into books of reference. We can 
admit no statement which excludes the 
eastern mountains between the Hieromax 
and the Jabbok, from being regarded as 
the mountains of Gilead; but we are 
willing to extend the denomination south 
of the Jabbok, to include Burckhardt’s 
“Djebel Djelaoud.” It is not difficult 


.to understand how this short chain, south 


of the Jabbok, came to retain the name 
which seems to have been lost to that 
which is best entitled to the denomination. 
The rich and beautiful country called 
Gilead and Mizpeh, and also Bashan, was 
bounded on the west by the Jordan, and 
by the mountains of Gilead on the east; 
the Hieromax formed its northern limit, 
but it extended southward beyond the 
Jabbok, so as to include the mountains of 
which Burckhardt speaks. The principal 
town of the whole district was Rammoth 
Gilead, which lay south of the Jabbok, 
among these very mountains; and the 
site of which is very probably denoted, and 
the name preserved, in the ruined Djelaad 
or Djelaoud noticed by the traveller. The 
name of the town being thus preserved, it 
naturally came to be applied as a desig- 
nation to the mountains near it, according 
to a principle which operates very ex- 
tensively in the East, where a great 
number of mountains and rivers receive 
the names of the principal towns near 
them. We have ourselves often been 
unable to obtain any other names for 
mountains than that of towns in the vi- 
cinity—and that even when the towns 
are of comparatively modern date, This 
seems to us sufficiently to account for the 
name of Gilead having been applied to, 
and preserved in, the Djebel Djelaad ; 
and we feel anxious that the just weight 
of Burckhardt’s authority should not give 
currency to the impression that the short 
range thus accidentally denominated is 
to be regarded as exclusively the Mount 
Gilead of the Scriptures. 


27. Tabret.”—$) J), foph. This word 


seems to stand generally for all instru- 
ments of the drum kind. The word 
«“ drum,” however, occurs nowhere in our 
translation, the Hebrew word being always 
rendered either “tabret,” or “timbrel.” 
The toph seems to have been much used 
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in civil and religious rejoicings, and is 
often mentioued as being beaten by wo- 
men. Thus, alter the passage of the Red 
Sea, Miriam, the sister of Moses, took a 
timbre], and began to play and dance 
with the women (Exod. xv. 20); and 
when Jephthah returned to his home 
after his victory over the Ammonites, his 
daughter came forth to meet him with 
timbrels and dances (Judges xi. 34). Our 
well known instrument, the tambourine, 
so nearly resembles the Oriental timbrel, 
from which it is copied, as to render any 
particular description unnecessary, This 
instrument continues to be much used in 
the East, and occupies a conspicuous 
place in all musical entertainments. It 
invariably accompanies a dance. Dancing 
and the use of the timbrel are almost the 
ouly accomplishments which a lady ac- 
quires, The female slaves dance to its 
sound before their mistress, who has almost 
invariably at hand in her apartment a 
tambourine, which she takes up and plays 
many times in the course of a day. 

28, “ My sons and my daughters.”—By 
his “sons” Laban here means his grand- 
sons, the sons of his daughters and of 
Jacob. We shall find many instances in 
which the term “son” is applied to 
grandsons, Thus Laban himself is called 
(chap. xxix. 5) the son of Nahor, who 
was in fact his graudfather; and Mephi- 
bosheth is in the same way called the son 
of his grandfather Saul (2 Sam. xix. 24). 

34. “ Rachel had taken the images, and 
put them in the camel’s furniture, and sat 
upon them.”—Ladies and sick persons 
sometimes ride in a sort of covered chair 
or cradle thrown across the back of the 
camel, like panniers, one on each side. 
Professor Paxton, in his excellent ‘Tllus- 
trations of Scripture,’ thinks that Rachel 
hid her father’s teraphim in such a cradle, 
in which she had ridden during the day. 
But it is said that she also sat upon them 
in the tent; and these cradles are never 
used for seats exceptwhile actually riding, 
and so singular a circumstance as Ra- 
chel’s sitting upon them would alone have 
sufficed to have attracted Laban’s sus- 
picion. On the other hand, the common 
pack-saddle of the camel, as we have 
already mentioned (note to chap. xxv. 
27), is peculiarly appropriated to the 
purpose of a seat, or rather of a cushion, 
against which a person seated on the floor 
may lean. These saddles, which are 
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madeof wood, arehigh, and the concavity 
usually filled by the back of the camel 
would have formed an excellent hiding- 
place for such images as the teraphim. 
If this does not seem reasouable, we may 
take the alternative of supposing that 
Rachel hid the images under the hesdr, 
which consists of things (carpets, cloaks, 
cloths, &e.) heaped wpor the pack-saddle 
to form a comfortable seat for ladies who 
do not use the hamper or cradle. These 
things are always taken off at the end of 
a day’s journey, and being laid on the 
ground, serve as a sort of mattress in the 
tent, on which a person may sit or lie 
down while he reclines against the pack- 
saddle itself. Rachel might easily conceal 
the images thus; and there is one reason 
which perhaps makes it most probable 
that she did so; and that is, that it is not 
customary to take off the pack-saddle at 
the end of a day’s journey, but always to 
remove the hesdx by which the saddle 
had been covered. Boothroyd renders the 
text “camel's pillion.” 

35. “ Let it not displease my lord that I 
cannot rise up before thee.”’—This apology 
was very necessary according to existing 
usages and feelings in the East, which 
inculcate the greatest external deference 
on the part of children towards their 
parents. This is particularly the case in 
Persia, and appears always to have been 
so. In Quintus Curtius, Alexander is 
represented as saying to the Queen-mother 
of Persia, “ Understanding that it is in 
Persia considered a great offence for a son 
to be seated in the presence of his mother, 
unless by her permission, I have always 
in my visits to you remained standing 
till you authorized me to sit.” In their 
respective ‘Travels in Persia,’ both Sir 
William Ouseley and Mr. Morier men- 
tion that at an entertainment given to the 
English ambassador by the Ameen-ad- 
Dowlah (second vizier), all the persons of 
distinction at Ispahan joined them at 
dinner, except the governor of the city, 
Abdallah Khan, a person scarcely inferior 
to the minister in wealth and rank, and 
about thirty years of age. But the mi- 
nister was his father; and_ therefore, 
instead of occupying his proper place 
among the guests, he stood humbly in the 
court-yard with the servants; for a son 
never sits before his father on anything 
like a public occasion, whatever be his 
dignity or power. Even the king’s eldest 
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son always stands in his presence, and is 
only regarded as the first of his servants. 
Daughters occupy a still humbler place. 
Strong external indications of respect are 
also shown to parents among the Bedouin 
Arabs. Boys never eat out of the same 
dish, or even in the presence of their 
father. Burckhardt says that it would 
be reckoned scandalous were any one to 
say, “ Look at that boy; he satisfied his 
appetite in the presence of his father.” 
The youngest male children, not more 
than four or five years of age, are, how- 
ever, often invited to eat by the side of 
their parents. 

40. “In the day the drought consumed 
me, and the frost by night.’ —Throughout 
Western Asia, there is a much more re- 
markable difference between the tem- 
perature of the day and night than is 
generally experienced in Europe. The 
time when this difference is the strongest 
is in the months of September, October, 
November, March, April, and May. In 
the depth of winter, the increased coldness 
of the day, and the diminished coldness 
of the nights in the midst of summer, 
render the difference less considerable, 
although it is still very striking. An 
idea of this alternation can only be ima- 
gined by supposing a night of our winter 
temperature following a day warmer than 
any that our summers afford. In the 
summer-time, the night air is, in the 
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warmest situations, cooler than that of 
our summer nights, and in other situations 
often as cool as the nights in our early 
spring. The night coolness in the Eastis, 
however, felt as a gratification after the 
intense and relaxing heat of the day, as 
its bracing and reviving influence strength- 
ens the frame to bear the daily heat which 
would otherwise be scarcely tolerable. 
But when the nights become positively 
cold, while the days remain extremely 
warm, the rapid alternation is most dis- 
tressing to those who are exposed to its 
full influence in the open air. European 
travellers feel the effects of this altemation 
very sensibly: the face becomes very sore, 
and the skin peels off; the eyes also 
suffer, and the hands and lips are chapped. 
In many parts of Asia, very severe and 
even frosty nights are, even in winter, 
succeeded by very warm days; and it 
may be said, indeed, that the only ex- 
perience of what we should call winter 
weather which the inhabitants obtain, is 
exclusively during the night time. 

49, “ Mizpah.”— There were several 
places of this name in Palestine. The 
word taken in one form means a high 
place affording an extensive prospect ; 
and in another, a watch-tower or beacon, 
as in the present text; whence we may 
conclude, that the names were given to 
towns in elevated situations, or where 
watch-towers existed, or where com- 
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memorative heaps had been formed to |servable, that the Arabs not only drink 


mark the site of some important occur- 
rence. A town built near the scene of 
this transaction between Jacob and Laban 
took the name which had been given to 
the heap of stones. It is mentioned in 
Judges xi. and xii.; and from the 29th 
verse of the former chapter, it seems to 
have been called “ Mizpeh of Gilead,” to 
distinguish it from other towns of the 
same name. It belonged to the half tribe 
of Manasseh beyond Jordan, and was the 
residence of Jephthah. In after-times the 
Ammonites obtained possession of it, aud 
it was in their hands when Judas Macca- 
beus utterly destroyed it with fire. 

53. “ Jacob sware by the fear of his 
Sather Isaac.” (See also verse 42.)—This 
is obscure. Dr. Boothroyd more clearly 
renders: “Jacob sware by the Revered 
One of his father Isaac.” 
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Verse 2. “ Wahanaim.’—A town, on 
or near the same site, afterwards bore this 
name. It was in the territory of the tribe 
of Gad, near the confines of Manasseh, 
and was one of the towns given to the 
Levites (Josh. xiii, 26, 30; xxi. 38). It 
seems to have been a place of great strength, 
and was therefore selected by Abner as 
the royal seat of Ishbosheth, son of Saul, 
during the war between him and David ; 
and it was probably for the same reason 
that David himself withdrew thither dur- 
ing the rebellion of his own son Absalom. 
We know nothing of the subsequent his- 
tory of the town, the precise situation of 
which has not been ascertained. 

15, “ Milch camels,”—That is, camels 
of the most valuable sort. The Bedouins 
ride the male camel in preference to the 
female, and the former is also capable of 
carrying heavier burdens, and yet the 
female is much more valuable on account 
of her milk, which forms a prominent ar- 
ticle in the diet ofthe Arabs. They drink 
it either fresh or sour. They are fond of 
sour milk, and it seems that the milk of 
the camel turns sour sooner than that of 
most otheranimals. Butter and cheese are 
very seldom made of this milk. It is 
remarkable that some of the tribes refuse 
to sell milk to the towns-people, the epi- 
thet ‘ milk-seller * being regarded as a 
term of great opprobrium. It is also ob- 


the camels’ milk themselves, but give 
great quantities of it to their horses. Foals 
also are weaned from their dams in thirty 
days, and for the next hundred days are 
fed exclusively on camels’ milk; and 
during the ensuing hundred, they receive 
a bucket of milk every evening along with 
their barley. Burckhardt says that when 
the Bedouins take colts of two or three 
years old to sell in Syria, they recommend 
their animals by protesting (of course 
falsely) that since they were weaned they 
have had no other food than camels’ 
milk. 

22. “ Jabbok.”—This river rises in the 
mountains in the south-east of Gilead, and 
after a course of about fifty miles, nearly 
due east and west, enters the Jordan about 
forty miles south of the sea of Tiberias. 
This statement is from Burckhardt, and 
although brief, it differs in so many points 
from previous accounts, as to show how 
imperfectly the geography of this region 
is yet known, after so many travels and 
pilgrimages. The Jabbok is a deep and 
rapid stream, flowing over a rocky bed. 
The water is clear and agreeable to the 
taste; and the banks of the river are 
thickly set with oleander and plane trees, 
wild olives and almonds, tall reeds, and 
various shrubs and plants, Buckingham 
says, that where he crossed the river it was 
ten yards wide, and that the stream, being 
deeper than the Jordan and quite as rapid, 
was forded with difficulty. The natives 
call the river Nahr-el-Zerkah, or the river 
of Zerkah, from a neighbouring village of 
that name. 

30. “ Pentel” (the face of God).—The 
tribe of Gad in after-times built a city, 
on or near this spot, and gave it the name 
of Penuel. Gideon, on his return from 
pursuing the Midianites, threy down the 
tower of the city, and slew the inhabitants 
for having insulted him and refused to 
supply his troops with provisions when on 
the pursuit. Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
rebuilt the city (1 Kings xii, 25); and 
Josephus says, that he also here built him- 
self a palace. If the maps are right in 
placing Penuel on the south of the Jabbok, 
it could not occupy the real site of the spot 
which Jacob called Peniel; because the 
transaction which the name commemorates 
took place on the north bank of the river. 
This is evident from the text, which states 
that after Jacob had sent his people over 
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the river, he remained alone on the other 
side (the north side) all night. 

32, “ Therefore the children of Israel eat 
not of the sinew which shrank.” —The Jews 
do not know what sinew this was, nor even 
which thigh it was in; and the effect of 


this uncertainty is, that they judge it ne-_ 


cessary to abstain from both the hind 
limbs, lest they should inadvertently eat 
the interdicted sinew. They sell those 
parts to Christians. 
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Verse 3. “ And bowed himself to the 
ground seven times, until'he came near to his 
brother.” —This seems to mean that Jacob, 
on approaching his brother, stopped at 
intervals and bowed, and then advanced 
and bowed again, until the seventh bow 
brought him near to his brother. This was 
a mark of profound respect; nor need we 
suppose there was any simulation of humi- 
lity in it, for it was, and is, customary for 
elder brothers to be treated by the younger 
with great respect in the East. A similar 
method of indicating respect is still used 
in approaching the king of Persia, and 
has been thus described by Colonel John- 
son :—‘ We saw the king seated upon his 
throne, in an upper room, open and sup- 
ported by pillars. When we came to the 
end of the walk turning toward and front- 
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ing the king, we made two low bows, as 
did aiso the minister, whose motions we 
observed and repeated; then advancing 
to the first cross-walk, we made another 
bow ; proceeding thence, until we arrived 
within about fifty yards of the building, 
we again halted and made two bows. 
Here we took off and left our slippers, and 
walked in the cloth boots to another turn- 
ing, and bowed again. We now came to 
a small door, from which a flight of steps 
led up to the open room. These were 
covered with blue glazed tiles. At the 
head of the stairs was the door of the king’s 
sitting-room, on advancing to which, front- 
ing the king, we made two bows, rather 
low, and severally entered the room, keep- 
ing close to the wall on the left, When 
we had taken our stations here, we each 
made a very low bow and ranged ourselves 
standing.” (‘Journey from India to Eng- 
land,’ p. 166.) Here there were six pauses 
and nine bows: the number of both di- 
minishes with the increase of rank in the 
person admitted to an audience. 

17. “ Jacob journeyed to Succoth, and built 
him anhouse and made booths for his cattle,” — 
Dr. Boothroyd concurs in this rendering ; 
but we consider that the phrase translated 
“built him a house,” means no more than 
that Jacob erected his tent at this place. 
We have already indicated the usage of 
calling a tent a house (note on ch. xxvii. 
15), and we find that Gesenius concurs in 
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the opinion, that the word FAY) certainly 
means a tent in this place. The very 
name given to the place, which means 
“tents or “booths,” and the fact that 
Jacob made no long stay there aud never 
returned, would alone suffice to render it 
probable that this isthe true meaning. It 
seems to be recorded asa singular cireum- 
stance, that Jacob erected booths for his 
cattle. His motive docs not appear; but 
it was, and is, unusual in the East to put 
the flocks and herds under cover. They 
remain night and day, winter and sum- 


mer, in the open air. The number of | 
booths necessary for the purpose must have | 


given a singular appearance to his eucamp- 
nent, occasioning the circumstance to be 
commemorated in the name given to the 
spot and to the town which was built 
there at a subsequent period. The maps 
place Succoth south of the Jabbok, inthe 
angle formed by this river and the Jordan, 
and at a distance nearly equal from either 
river. It was included in the territories 
of the tribe of Gad. The inhabitants 
provoked Gideon in the same way as the 
men of Penuel had done, and in revenge 
he, ou his return, “tore the flesh” of the 
principal persons of the town with thorns 
and briars. The Jews say that the name 
of Darala was given to Succoth at some 
subsequent period. 

18. “Jacob came to Shalem, a city of 
Shechem.”—It is agreed that our transla- 
tors have erred in rendering Dy (Shalem) 
here as a proper name. The word means 
“eace” or “ safety ;” and the text should 
be read “ Jacob came safe to the city She- 
chem.” Neither our most early nor most 
modern versions render Shalem here asa 
proper name. 
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Verse 12, “ Ask me never so much dowry 
and gift, and Iwill give according as ye 
shall say unto me.” —In some previous notes 
we have had occasion to allude to the 
dower and presents required of the bride- 
groom on his marriage, but have referred 
to this place for a more detailed statement. 
Subject to the exceptions to which every 
general position is incident, we think it 
may be safely stated,—that among all 
savage and barbarous people—and there- 
fore in the early history of every nation 
which afterwards became civilized—the 
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father of a girl, in relinquishing her to a 
husband, conceives he has a right to re- 
ceive a compensation for losing the benefit 
of herservices, as well as for the troubleand 
expense of bringing up and providing for 
her wants, The principle is still the same 
whether, as among the Bedouins, the sum 
exacted be called the “ price” of the wo- 
man, or is merely described as a “ gift” or 
“prescut ” to the father. The antiquity of 
this usage will appear from various passages 
in the book of Genesis; although the only 
instance in which a provision for the fe- 
male is overlooked, is that of Jacob's en- 
gagemeut with Laban. The classical 
scholar is aware of numerous allusions to 
this custom. In one passage of the iad 
au accomplished lady is valued at four 
oxen. In another place, Agamemnon is 
made to say, that he would give one of his 
daughters to Achilles without exacting the 
least present in return. Homer never men- 
tions anything as given to the bride, but 
always the presets which the bridegroom 
makes to the lady's father, It is also re- 
lated by Pausanias that when Danaus 
found himself unable to get his daughters 
married, he caused it to be made known that 
he would not demand any presents from 
those who would espouse them. (See Go- 
guet, ‘Origine des Lois,’ tome ii. p. 60, 
where these instances are adduced.) It 
would too much extend this note to mul- 
tiply examples from the early history of 
nations, and from existing practices in the 
world. It may suffice to state generally, 
that, under sundry modifications, the prin- 
ciple of paying the father for his daughter 
is distinctly recognised throughout Asia, 
even where the father actually receives 
nothing. We shall confine our instances 
to the Bedouins. Usages differ consider- 
ably in this and other points, among the 
Arabian tribes; and travellers have too 
hastily concluded that the customs of one 
tribe represented those of the entire nation, 
The principle of payment is indeed known 
to all the tribes, but its operation varies 
very considerably. Among some very 
important tribes it is considered disgrace- 
ful for the father to demand “ the daughter's 
price” (hakk el bint), nor is it thought cre- 
ditable to receive even voluntary presents ; 
among other tribes the price is received 
by the parent, but is made over to the 
daughter, constituting her dower. Among 
other tribes, however, the price is rigidly 
exacted. The price is generally paid in 
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cattle, and is sometimes so considerable, 
as to render it an advantageous circum- 
stance when there are many daughters in 
afamily. Five or six camels are a very 
ordinary payment for a person in tolerable 
circumstances, and if the man can afford 
it, and the bride is much admired or well 
connected, fifty sheep and a mare or foal 
are added. 

The next stage is found to prevail 
among semi-civilized people; and it 
consists in this, that while the principle of 
“price” is retained, it is customary for 
the father to return part of what he 
receives, to form a dowry for the daughter. 
In the first instance this dower was, and 
is still among many tribes and people, a 
provision considered to proceed from the 
mere favour of the father, the amount of 
which depended upon him, and which he 
was at liberty to withhold altogether. But 
when it became an established custom, it 
was found convenient to distinguish in the 
marriage contract how much of the pay- 
ment made by the bridegroom should 
form the “dowry” of the bride, and how 
much the “gift” to the father. To this 
point the people of Canaan appear, from 
our text, to have arrived very early; for 
we see that the ‘“‘dowry” and the “gift” 
are discriminated. Among the ancient 
Greeks also, and indeed the modern 
Greeks, we find that the father did not at 
all times engross the price of his daughter ; 
but there is mention of two species of 

yments, one to the father to engage 

im to bestow his daughter on the suitor, 
and the other to the lady whom he 
demanded in marriage: and to show that 
the latter was in effect part of the price, 
it is sometimes mentioned that the father 
gave the dowry to his daughter; that is, 
gave it out of what he had received from 
the bridegroom. In this case we are able 
to ascertain the existence of usages pre- 
cisely analogous to these described in the 
Old Testament, not merely in Greece and 
other remote countries, but in a kindred 
and neighbouring nation to the Jews. The 
Bedouin romance of ‘ Antar,’ which de- 
scribed the customs which existed in 
Arabia before the Mohammedan law had 
been promulgated, affords very curious 
illustrations on this subject. 

It is a step beyond the usage last 
denoted when the father ceases to derive 
any benefit from the marriage of his 
daughter. The bridegroom, however, pays 
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just the same, only what he does pay goes 
to increase the dowry of the bride, and 
not to enrich the father. Itisa still nearer 
approximation to the usages of civilized 
Europe, when the parent thinks proper to 
make the marriage of his daughter an 
occasion of expense to himself, by en- 
gaging to make an addition more or less 
considerable, from his own means, to the 
provision offered by the bridegroom. It 
is not unusual for considerable persons 
in Persia, and, we believe, in Turkey and 
Arabia, to agree to double the value of 
the goods supplied by the bridegroom. 
It should be understood, that all the 
usages to which we have adverted—of 
payment exclusively to the father—of 
payment divided between father and 
daughter—of the father altogether fore- 
going his interest in the payments of the 
bridegroom, or even of increasing the 
dowry from his own means—may and do 
exist contemporaneously in the same 
country; the result being determined by 
local usage, by private feeling and dispo- 
sition, or by the respective condition of 
the families contracting alliance. 
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Verse 4. “ All their earrings.” —Had 
these earrings been simply ornamental, 
they certainly would not need to have 
been given up with the “strange gods,” 
It would, therefore, seem that they bore 
the figures of false gods, or some symbol 
of their power. Such earrings are still 
to be found in India and other countries 
of the East, and are regarded as charms 
or talismans to protect the wearer against 
enchantments and against enemies. It 
seems that the Israelites were not in after- 
times free from this objectionable practice, 
for Hosea (ii. 13) represents Jerusalem as 
having decked herself with the earrings 
of Baalim. 

18. “ She called his name Ben-oni ; but 
his father called him Benjamin.”—Here is 
a very curious instance of the circum- 
stances under which a name was imposed 
by the mother, and of a change made by 
the father to one similar in sound, but of 
very different signification. We have seen 
that the names of most of Jacob’s other 
children, in like manner, were given from 
some hope or circumstance connected with 
their birth, Nothing can be more similar 
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to this than the usages still existing among 
the Bedouin Arabs. Among them the 
common Mohammedan names (except 
that of “ Mohammed”) are comparatively 
rare: most of the names—which are im- 
posed at the birth of the chitd—are 
derived from some trifling accident, or 
trom some idea that occurred to the 
mind, or some object that attracted the 
attention of the mother or the women 
present at the child’s birth. “Thus,” 
says Burckhardt, “if the dog happened 
to be near on the occasion, the infant is 
probably named Aelub (from kelb, a dog).” 
It is very probable that the name of 
Caleb—the celebrated Israelite who alone 
(with Joshua) was allowed to enter the 
promised land, of all the multitude that 
left Egypt (Num. xxxii. 12), and which 
is identical with this—originated in a 
similar way; and also the name of Hamor, 
orrather Chamor, in the preceding chapter, 
which literally means “an ass.” The 


application of the latter name to a prince ; 


or emir helps to show the comparative 
respectability of the ass in eastern coun- 
tries. The same custom exists to some 
extent in other Asiatic nations, and even 
in Africa; for Mungo Park informs us, 
that “ the children of the Mandingoes are 
not always named after their relatives; 
but frequently in consequence of some 
remarkable occurrence. ‘Thus my land- 
lord at Kamalia was called Karfa, a 
word signifying ‘to replace ;’ because he 
was born shortly after the death of one of 
his brothers.” With regard to the name 
Benjamin, explained to mean “son of the 
right hand,” it more probably means “son 
of days;” that is, “son of his father’s old 
age” (see chap. xliv. 10). The difference 
entirely depends on the last letter of the 
name. The Samaritan reads © Benjamin,” 
which certainly means “son of days;” 
and it is conceived that “ Beujamin” is 
of the same signification, ouly with the 
Chaldee termination iz for im—just as 
we say cherubim or cherubin indifferently 
(see the note to Whiston’s ‘Josephus,’ on 
this place). The question is of interest 
only because the force of the text turns 
upon the signification of the name, 

19. “ Ephrath, which is Beth-lehem.”— 
Ephrath, or Ephrata, was the old, and 
Bethlehem the later name of this town. 
* Bethlehem” means “house of bread;” 
but we do not know on what occasion it 
was imposed, The town was in the allot- 
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ment of the tribe of Judah, being situated 
about six miles south of Jerusalem, on the 
road to Hebron. Some notice of ics 
present state will come most suitably as a 
note to Matt. ti. 1; and it is therefore 
only necessary here to remark that it was 
acity in the time of Boaz (Ruth iii, 11, 
iv. 1), whose grandson was Jesse, the 
father of David, who was born and reared 
there; iu consequence of which, the place 
is very frequently distinguished as “the 
city of David.” It was one of the cities 
But its greatest 
and most holy distinction results from its 
having been the appointed birth-place of 
our Saviour. The town is called some- 
times in the Old Testament “ Bethlehem- 
Judah,” to distinguish it from another 
Bethlehem, mentioned in Josh. xix. 15, 
asacity of Zebulun. Its ancient name 
is nearly preserved to this day, it being 
now called Beit-Lahhm. 

20. “ That is the pillar of Rachel's grave 
unto this day.”—Many interesting con- 
siderations, on which we cannot here ex- 
patiate, result from tracing the various 
methods which were resorted to in order 
to preserve the memory of events in the 
primitive times, when the art of writing 
was either unknown or had not yet been 
brought to bear on the usages of civil life. 
The progress of writing was manifestly 
slow; and after the art was well known, 
the ancient commemorative practices were 
still for a long time retained. Some of 
the devices for the transmission of import- 
ant facts to posterity have already passed 
under our notice. We have seen the 
patriarchs erecting altars where the Lord 
had appeared to them (chap. x1i. 7, xxvi. 
25, xxxv. 7); planting woods (chap. xxi. 
31, 33), and setting up monuments in me- 
mory of the principal events of their lives ; 
and for the same purpose giving charac- 
teristic names to the spots where such 
events took place. Instances of the last 
description have been too frequent to re- 
quire indication, The profane writers, 
and the existing usages in many countries, 
furnish examples of the same custom. 
The ancient fragment of Sanchoniathon 
informs us that rude stones and posts were 
the first memorials of the Phoenician peo- 
ple. Near Cadiz, heaps of stones used to 
be indicated as the famous “pillars” 
which are said to have commemorated the 
expedition of Hercules to Spain. The 
ancient people of the north preserved the 
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memory of events by placing stones of 
extraordinary size in particular places; 
and this method is still used by the Ame- 
rican savages, among whom writing is 
unknown. The manner in which such 
monuments were made subservient to this 
purpose is clearly described in Josh. iv. 
Parents explained to their children the 
object of such erections, and instructed 
them in the facts which gave occasion to 
them. In this way tradition supplied in 
some degree the place of written records. 
The early sepulchral pillars came under 
the same class of commemorative erections. 
They do not appear to have borne any 
inscriptions in their primitive use, al- 
though in after-times they did. Burder 
collects instances from Homer, of pillars 
erected over graves. Paris is represented, 
when going to shoot Diomed, as crouch- 
ing behind the pillar which had been 
erected upon or near the grave of Ilus. 
So, also, at the funeral of Elpenor, we find 
Ulysses and his companions forming a 
tumulus and erecting a pillar: and in 
another place, a,heap of earth and a pillar 
are mentioned as the usual tokens of respect 
paid to the dead. 

The reputed tomb of Rachel, near 
Ephrath, is thus mentioned by Mr. Carne, 
in his ¢ Recollections of the East : —“ The 
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spot isas wild and solitary as can well be 
conceived: no palms or cypresses give 
their shelter from the blast; not a single 
tree spreads its shade where the ashes of 
the beautiful mother of Israel rests. Yet 
there is something in this sepulchre in the 
wilderness that excites a deeper interest 
than more splendid or revered ones. The 
tombs of Zecharias and Absalom, in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, or that of the kings 
in the plain of Jeremiah, the traveller 
looks at with careless indifference; beside 
that of Rachel his fancy wanders to the 
land of the people of the East; to the 
power of beauty that could so long make 
banishment sweet; to the devoted com- 
panion of the wanderer, who deemed all 
troubles light for her sake.” The Turks 
have generally inclosed the real or sup- 
posed sepulchres of the chief characters 
of the Old Testament in some building or 
other: that which covers the tomb of 
Rachel is of a very humble description. 
It is a small square building surmounted 
by a dome, and resembling the common 
tombs of sheikhs and saints in Arabia and 
Egypt. Mr. Buckingham, who has par- 
ticularly described it, says, ““ We entered 
it on the south side by an aperture through 
which it was difficult to crawl, as it has 
no door-way; and found on the inside a 
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square mass of masonry in the centre, 
built up from the floor nearly to the roof, 
and of such a size as to leave barely a 
narrow passage for walking round it. It 
is plastered with white stucco on the outer 
surface; and is sufliciently large and high 
to inclose within it any ancient pillar that 
might have been found on the grave of 
Rachel.” As this interior central mass is 
certainly different from anything we have 
ourselves ever witnessed in such structures, 
we are disposed to concur with Mr. Buck- 
ingham in thinking it probable that it was 
originally intended to inclose a pillar or 
fragment of one, which tradition had 
pointed out as the pillar of Rachel's grave ; 
and that the present structure was after- 


wards built over the whole by the Moham- | 


medans, who do not yield to the Jews or 
Christians in their veneration for such 
places. The precinets of the sepulchre 
are now used by the Turks as a cemetery. 
The desire which these people feel that 
their ashes may rest in this spot, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Carne as “singular and 
extreme.” He adds, “ All round this 
simple tomb lie thickly strewn the graves 
of the Mussulmans. No slender pillars of 
wood or stone, with inscriptions in letters 
of gold, are here; not a single memorial 
which this people are otherwise so fond of 
erecting in their cemeteries. It seems to 
be sufficient that they are placed beneath 
the favourite sod: the small and nume- 
rous mounds, over which the survivor 
sometimes comes and weeps, mark the 
places of the graves.” 


CHAPTER XXXV1. 

Verse 9. “Esau the father of the Edom- 
ites in Mount Seir.’—The term “ Mount 
Seir,” or rather the mountains of Seir, 
must be understood with considerable 
latitude. It was applied indefinitely to 
that range of mountains, which, under 
the modern names of Djebel Shera and 
Hasma, extends from the Southern extre- 
mity ofthe Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba. 
The reader will recollect the “ Ghor” or 
valley, extending in tlie same direction, 
which we have had frequent occasion to 
mention, and which is supposed to have 
formed the continued channel of the Jor- 
dan before its waters were lost in the Dead 
Sea. Now the mountains of Seir rise 
abruptly from this valley, and form a 
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natural division of the country, which 
appears to have been well known to the 
ancients. The plain to the east of the 
hilly region which these mountains form, 
is much more elevated than the level of 
the Ghor, on the west of the same moun- 
tains; in consequence of which, the hills 
appear with diminished importance as 
viewed from the eastern or upper plain. 
This plain terminates to the south by a 
steep rocky descent, at the base of which 
begins the desert of Ned-jed. It is toa 
part of this upper plain, and to the moun- 
tains which constitute its western limits, 
that, as Burckhardt thinks, the name of 
Arabia Petra, or the Stony, was given 


| by the ancients; the denomination being, 


however, extended northward, so as to in- 
clude the eastern plain with the moun- 
tains which form the eastern boundary of 
Palestine so far uorth as the river Jabbok. 
Speaking of this region, Burckhardt says, 
“Jt might well be called Petraea, not 
only on account of its rocky mountains, 
but also of the elevated plain, which is 
so covered with stones, especially flints, 
that it may with great propriety be called 
a stony desert, although susceptible of 
culture. In many places it is overgrown 
with herbs: and must once have been 
thickly inhabited, for the traces of many 


; ruined towns and villages are met with on 


both sides of the Hadj route between Maan 
aud Akaba, as well as between Maan 
and the plains of the Haouran; in which 
direction there are many springs. At 
present, all this country is desert, and 
Maan is the only inhabited place in it.” 
—(¢ Travels in Syria;’ different parts of 
which have been analysed to furnish this 
geographical statement.) The mountains 
themselves are described by the same tra- 
veller as chiefly calcareous, with an occa- 
sional mixture of basalt. The mountain- 
ous region which they form, of course 
differs from the plain which skirts it on 
the east. The climate is very pleasant. 
The air is pure; and, although the heat 
is great in summer, the refreshing breezes 
which then prevail prevent the temperature 
from becoming suffocating. The winter, 
on the other hand, is very cold; deep 
snow falls, and the frosts sometimes con- 
tinue to the end of March. This moun- 
tainous country is adequately fertile, 
producing figs, pomegranates, apples, 
peaches, olives, apricots, and most Euro- 
pean fruits. The region has been in all 
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times noted for the salubrity of its air; 
and Burckhardt observes, there was no part 
of Syria in which he saw so few invalids, 
The mountains of Seir were in the 
first instance occupied by a people called 
the Horim, or Horites, who are mentioned 
in Gen. xiv. among those whose country 
was ravaged by Chedorlaomer and his 
allies. These people are supposed to have 
taken their name from the chief or leader 
who, with his tribe or family, first settled 
there, and whose name (Hor) is preserved 
in the mountain, in this range, on which 
Aaron died. The name “Seir” applied 
to this region is doubtless derived from 
the chief of that name, who is mentioned 
in v. 20 as the head of the family. The 
extent of territory occupied by the Horites 
cannot be very precisely ascertained: but 
there is no room to suppose that it reached 
so far south of the Dead Sea, or spread 
so far west towards the Mediterranean as 
the “Jand of Edom” of after-times cer- 
tainly did. The “land of Seir,” of the 
patriarchal times, seems to have been 
immediately to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea. In this land Esau settled 
himself permanently after the death of 
his father, and as his descendants in- 
creased, they were enabled to extirpate 
the original inhabitants, and occupied 
the land in their stead (Deut. ii. 12, 22). 
The country then took the name of the 
“land of Edom,”—a denomination which 
appears to have extended with the pro- 
gressive extension of the Edomite power, 
which in its palmy state extended from 
about the river Amon and the eastern 
wilderness to the shore of the Arabian 
Gulf; while, in another direction, it 
comprehended the country to the south of 
Palestine, from the mountains of Seir to 
the Mediterranean; and during the Baby- 
lonish captivity of the Jews, the Edomites 
encroached upon the south of Judah so 
far as Hebron, which became their capital. 
Thus, in speaking of the land of Edom, 
we must be careful to distinguish times. 
In the times of Moses and Joshua, and 
even under the kings of Judah, it was 
confined to the region of Mount Seir; but 
in that direction it had, before the time 
of Solomon, extended to the Gulf of Akaba. 
In 1 Kings ix. 26, we read “King Solo- 
mon made a navy of ships at Ezion-geber, 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the 
Red Sea in the land of Edom ;” and if 
Ezion-geber was both on the shore of the 
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Red Sea and in the land of Edom, the 
dominions of the Edomites must have 
extended to the Arabian Gulf. Here we 
have the true reason why the “Red Sea ” 
came by a name which has occasioned 
so much discussion. The land of Edom 
being on its shore, it came to be called 
“the Sea of Edom.” “Edom,” 7s we 
have already seen, means “recd;” and 
the Greeks, mistaking the proper name 
for an appellative, rendered it by teudga 
Saracca, or the “Red Sea,” by which 
name it is still commonly distinguished. 
Pliny, Strabo, and others, take care to 
inform us that the sea was so called, not 
on account of any redness in it, but from 
a king called Erythrus, who reigned in 
the adjoining country. Erythrus, like 
Edom, means “ the red;” so that the deno- 
mination doubtless points to Esau, whose 
posterity occupied the country indicated. 
It is not until a much later period that 
we find the country to the south of Pales- 
tine called the land of Edom, and it there- 
fore appears that the Edomites availed 
themselves of the depressed state into 
which the Jews were brought by the 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings, to extend 
themselves westward from their mountains 
towards the Mediterranean, and ulti- 
mately to encroach upon the southern 
province of Palestine itself. It is proper 
in this view to distinguish the whole 
extent of the land of Edom into two parts. 
One comprehended the whole range of 
Seir with the neighbouring plain. Bozra 
(see note on Deut. iv. 43), in the part 
east of Palestine, and Petra, more towards 
the Arabian Gulf, were its chief towns. 
The latter city is supposed to be the 
“Selah” and “Joktheel” of the Bible 
(see note on 2 Kings xiv. 7); and is 
described in ancient history as the capital 
of the Nabatheans; for those Edomites 
who remained in Seir, after a large colony 

ad gone to occupy the south of Judea, 
during the captivity of the Jews, joined 
themselves with the descendants of that 
Nebajoth, son of Ishmael, whose full sister 
Esau had married (v. 3), and they were 
ever after called Nabathezans. After this, 
the land of Edom, and what was exclu- 
sively known as Idumza to the Greeks 
and Romans, must be understood of the 
branch dominion south of Palestine. It 
will be useful to attend to this distinction 
between the Edomites south of Judea, 
and the Edomites as mixed and identified ° 
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with the Nabathaans in the region of Seir. 
As thus distinguished, both people seem 
to have prospered greatly under the Baby- 
lonian kings and the successors of Alex- 
ander. It will be observed that the 
“Edomites,” previously to the Jewish 
captivity, are those who occupy Seir, 
while the “ Edomites” of the after-period 
are those to the south of Judzea, 

We learn from the chapter before us, 
that the Edomites were at first governed 
patriarchally by emirs or chiefs, and 
that afterwards they established a mouar- 
chy so early as to have had eight kings 
before there was any king in Israel (v. 
31). The Israelites, in their passing from 
Egypt to Canaan, were directed to abstain 
from hostilities with the descendants of 
Esau, and when the Edomites refused the 
children of Israel a passage through their 
territory, Moses was directed to make a 
large circuit round their dominions, in 
order to avoid any inimical collision with 
them. It seems there were no wars 
between the kindred nations until the 
time of David, who put garrisons in Edom, 
“and all they of Edom became David's 
servants” (2 Sam. viii. 14). Thus was 
realized the prophecy of Isaac, that the 
elder brother should serve the younger. 
The victories of David seem to have been 
attended with a great havoc of the 
Edomites (1 Kings xi. 16). There are 
several indications that the latter sub- 
mitted to the yoke with great impatience; 
and they did not omit to avail themselves 
of the opportunities which the division of 
the Hebrew nation into two kingdoms, at 
variance with each other, offered for the 
recovery of their independence. After 
that division, the dominion over Edom 
remained with Judah; but in the reign 
of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, they re- 
volted, “and made themselves a king” 
(2 Chron, xxi. 8—10); and although 
they were then and afterwards defeated 
in battle by the Jews, they succeeded in 
maintaining their national independence. 
Thus, as Isaac had foretold, Esau broke 
the yoke of the younger brother from off 
his neck. When Jerusalem was besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites were 
present with the Babylonian king, and 
encouraged him in his undertaking, 
taking an active part in the final sack of 
the city, and dealing severely with the 
citizens (Ps, cxxxvii. 1; Obad. 11—14). 
This conduct was strongly denounced by 
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the prophets, who foretold the future over- 
throw of Edom. The Jewish traditions 
state, that during the desolation of Israel 
and Judah, the Edomites greatly increased 
in numbers and power, extending their 
dominions westward, aud sending colonies 
far abroad. This must no doubt be 
understood of the collective body; but 
what follows must be restricted to the 
people of Idumza south of Palestine. 
When the Jews were restored from their 
captivity, they remained for a long time 
in too weak a state to engage in any con- 
test with the encroaching Idummans, 
But when, at an after-period, the latter 
invaded Judea while Judas Maccabeus 
was engaged in opposing the tyranny of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, they were defeated 
with great slaughter by the Jewish general, 
who retaliated the incursion, and demo- 
lished the chief fortresses of Idumeza. 
Another of the same family, John Hyr- 
canus, brought the Edomites into still 
further subjection, compelling them to 
receive circumcision, and to submit to 
the other rites and observances of the 
Hebrew law. Their subsequent history 
is connected with that of Judza, and the 
only circumstance of note is, that Herod 
the Great, whom the Romans made king 
of Judea, was of Idumean extraction. 
When Jerusalem was threatened by Ves- 
pasian, the Idumzans, whom Josephus . 
describes as “a tumultuous and disorderly 
nation—delighting in mutation—and 
hastening to a battle as if it were to a 
feast "—were invited to Jerusalem by the 
“ Zealots.” They proceeded thither with 
20,000 men, and being admitted during 
the night, committed fearful havoc among 
the people and the party opposed to the 
Zealots; but they afterwards repented of 
what they had done and withdrew from 
the city. After this we hear little of the 
Idumezans. Origen says, that in his 
time (A.D. 185—253) the Edomites had 
ceased to be a distinct people; they were 
numbered with the Arab tribes, and spoke 
the Syriac language. 

Perhaps we ought not to conclude this 
statement, without noticing the belief 
entertained by the Jews and Moham- 
medans that the original Romans were a 
colony of Edomites. Their accounts 
somewhat differ as to times and persons, 
but they agree in substance ; and are all 
doubtless derived from the same source 
—the teaching of the Rabbins. Hence 
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the Jews apply to Rome whatever the 
prophets say of the destruction of Edom 
in the latter times. The Talmud calls 
Italy and Rome “the cruel empire of 
Edom.” The Mohammedans consider 
that both the Greeks and Latins are 
descended from Roum, the son of Esau; 
but it does (not appear from the chapter 
before us that Esau had any son of that 
name, 


24. “ This was that Anah that found 
the mules in the wilderness, as he fed the 
asses of Zibeon his father.”’—The words 


DDT IN NYY, matza eth ha-yemim, 
translated “ found the mules,” have oc- 
casioned much discussion. The common 
opinion apparently adopted by our trans- 
lators is that this Anah was the first who 
coupled the ass and horse to produce 
the mongrel breed called mules. This 
opinion has the authority of the Jewish 
rabbins and of the Arabic version, and 
is allowed by Dr. Adam Clarke and other 
commentators of authority. The objec- 
tions to this are, that the word matza 
never means “to invent,” but “to find,” 
in the common sense of the term, or “to 
acquire, discover, or encounter ;” that 
mules are never elsewhere called yemim, 
but HY 95) pheredim ; that Anah fed asses 
only, not horses: and that there is no men- 
tion of mules in Palestine till the time 
of David. Bochart, by whom these ob- 
jections are strongly urged, is of opinion 
that the word rendered mules really 
denotes the Emim, a gigantic people 
whose territories bordered on that of the 
Horim, “and with whom it is supposed 
that Anah and his herdsmen had a re- 
markable encounter as they fed the asses 
in the wilderness. This opinion has the 
sanction of the Samaritan text and ver- 
sion, and to the same doctrine leans the 
Targum of Onkelos, who renders the 
word by “giants,” or strong powerful 
men; and another rabbi (Abraham 
Sepharat) says that the yemim were 
demons or satyrs. The Septuagint pre- 
serves the original word as a proper name 
in the singular number; while others 
render it as a proper name in the plural, 
which it certainly should be, if taken as 
a proper name at all.. The Syriac renders 
the greatly disputed word as “waters,” 
and is followed by St. Jerome, who trans- 
lates aguas calidas, “warm springs, or 
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waters,” and in his note makes a remark 
on the diversity of opinions which prevail 
on the subject, and says that the word has, 
in the Punic language, the signification 
which he assigns. Gesenius concurs in 
this interpretation ; and we are certainly 
disposed to conclude, with Dr. Boothroyd, 
that waters of some kind or other are 
intended. The probability is, that Anah, 
while feeding his father’s asses, discovered. 
a copious spring or lake, and this would 
certainly, in that arid region, be con- 
sidered an event of sufficient importance 
to be recorded; and it might be the asses 
which led him to make the discovery, 
as those animals, as well as camels, have 
the reputation of being very sagacious in 
the discovery of water. Dr. Boothroyd 
renders thus: “It was this Anah that 
found the waters in the wilderness, as he 
fed the asses of Zibeon his father.” (See 
the notes of Calmet, Adam Clarke, and 
Boothroyd, on this place; also the ‘ Uni- 
versal History,’ vol. ii. p. 171.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Verse 3. “A coat of many colours,” — 
This parti-coloured tunic of Joseph has 
occasioned some speculation ; but it seems 
to us that the real point of interest has 
not been noticed. It would be desirable 
to know whether the art of interweaving a 
piece in various colours was at this time 
discovered or not. Judging from the 
information which this text offers, it would 
seem not; for the word which is con- 
stantly rendered ‘‘ colours,” may, as in 
the marginal reading, with more than 
equal propriety be rendered “ pieces,” 
which makes it probable that the agree- 
able effect resulting from a combination 
of colours was obtained by patchwork, 
in the first instance; and in after-times, 
by being wrought with a needle. The 
value and distinction attached to such 
variegated dresses show that they were 
not common, and were formed by some 
elaborate process. This continued long 
after. In the time of David, such a dress 
was a distinction for a king's daughter 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18); and in Judges v. 30, 
we see ladies anticipating the return of a 
victorious general, with “a prey of divers 
colours, of divers colours of needlework on 
both sides.” We may therefore infer, that 
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in these times people generally did not 
wear variegated dresses, the common use of 
which must have been consequent on the 
discovery of the art of interweaving a 
variegated pattern in the original texture, 
or of printing it subsequently. Except 
in Persia, where a robe is usually of one 
colour, most Asiatic people are partial to 
dresses in which various patterns are in- 
terwoven in stripes ¢r flowers; and parti- 
coloured dresses have necessarily ceased 
to form a distinction. The most  re- 
markable illustration of this text which 
we have seen, is given by Mr. Roberts, 
who states that in India it is customary 
to invest a beautiful or favourite child 
with “a coat of many colours,” consist- 
ing of crimson, purple, and other colours, 
which are often tastefully sewed together. 
He adds: “ A child being clothed in a 
garment of many colours, it is believed 
that neither tongues nor evil spirits will 
injure him, because the attention is taken 
from the beauty of the person to that of 
the garment.” 

17. “ Dothan.”—This place is men- 
tioned as a “ city” in 2 Kings vi. 13—15. 
Eusebius says it was twelve miles south 
of Samaria. That it was somewhere north 
of Shechem would appear from the present 
text. What is meant by the “ pit” into 
which Joseph was cast is an exhausted 
cistern, or reservoir, in which the rain- 
water is collected, and of which there 
are many in Palestine. Many of them 
are found to be empty in summer, the 
supply of water they contain being often 
soon exhausted. Dr. Richardson thus 
mentions the place which is pointed ont 
as the scene of the aflair recorded in this 
chapter: ‘ Having cleared the intricate 
defiles of this part of the country, we got 
upon an extensive open field which bore 
an abundant crop of thistles, and on which 
several herds of black cattle were feeding. 
This, by some, is supposed to be the 
scene of the infamous conspiracy of which 
the liberty of Joseph was the temporary 
victim. A little further on we arrived 
at Gib Youssouff, or the pit into which 
Joseph was cast by his brethren, being 
a ride of three hours and forty mi- 
nutes from Mensura. Here there is a 
large khan for the accommodation of 
travellers, and a well of very excellent 
water, and a very comfortable oratory 
for a Mussulman to pray in.” This place 
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is about two and a half or three days’ 
joumiey from Shechem, which is nearly 
equal to the distance between Hebron 
and Shechem, so that the distance from 
Hebron to Dothan, if this be Dothan, was 
about five or six days’ journey, which, as 
Dr. Richardson observes, ‘ is a long way 
for the sons of Jacob to go to feed their 
herds, and a still farther way for a solitary 
youth like Joseph to be sent in quest of 
them.” But we do not consider this 
distance too great, particularly as we 
know the place was somewhere beyond 
Shechem. Indeed the doctor hiinself 
admits that it is a very likely place, par- 
ticularly as it lies in what is still one of 
the principal roads from the Haouran and 
Mount Gilead to Egypt. Speaking of 
the same neighbourhood (Nablous or 
Shechem), Dr. Clarke says—“ Along the 
valley we beheld a company of Ishmaelites 
coming from Gilead, as in the days of 
Reuben and Judah, ‘ with their camels, 
bearing spicery, and balm, and ,myrrh,’ 
who would gladly have purchased another 
Joseph of his brethren, and conveyed 
him as a slave to some Potiphar in 
Egypt. Upon the hills around, flocks 
and herds were feeding as of old; nor, 
in the simple garb of the shepherds of 
Samaria, was there anything to contradict 
the notions we may entertain of the ap- 
pearance formerly exhibited hy the sons 
of Jacob.” He adds, that the morning 
after his arrival at Nablous, he met ca- 
ravans coming from Grand Cairo, and 
noticed others reposing in the large olive 
plantations near the gates. 

25. “A company of Ishmeelites came 
Jrom Gilead with their camels,” &c.—Mi- 
dianites being also mentioned as denomi- 
nating this company, we may infer that it 
was a mixed caravan, and principally 
composed of Ishmaelites aud Midianites. 
We might call them generally “ Ara- 
bians,” as the Chaldee does. “Here,” 
says Dr. Vincent, “upon opening the 
oldest history in the world, we find the 
Ishmaelites from Gilead conducting a 
caravan loaded with the spices of India, 
the balsam and myrrh of Hadramaut; 
and in the regular course of their traffic 
proceeding to Egypt for a market. The 
date of this transaction is more than 
seventeen centuries before the Christian 
era, and notwithstanding its antiquity, 
it has all the genuine features ofa caravan 
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crossing the desert at the present hour.” 
(‘Commerce and Navigation of the An- 
cients,’ vol. ii. p. 262.) We cannot at 
this moment enter into the question, which 
Dr. Vincent assumes, that the Arabians 
had already become the medium of com- 
munication between India and Egypt. 
As the subject divides itself into two parts, 
the commerce of the Arabians and that 
of the Egyptians, we postpone the former, 
and confine ourselves to a few remarks on 
the latter. Dr. Vincent calls the Egyp- 
tians, with great propriety, the Chinese of 
antiquity ; and the analogy between the 
two people might form a subject for very 
interesting discussion. In the present 
text we see a caravan of foreigners pro- 
ceeding to Egypt, their camels laden with 
articles of luxury ; whence it is an obvious 
inference that Egypt had then become, 
what it is always recorded to have been, 
the centre of a most extensive land com- 
merce :—the great emporium to which 
the merchants brought gold, ivory, and 
slaves from Ethiopia, incense from Arabia, 
spices from India, and wine from Pho- 
nicia and Greece: for which Egypt gave 
in exchange its corn, its manufactures of 
fine linen, its robes, and its carpets. In 
after-times, the merchants of the west, of 
Greece and Rome, resorted to Egypt for 
its own products, and for the goods 
brought thither by the oriental merchants. 
But none of this was done by Egyptians 
themselves. We never, either in ancient 
or modern times, read of Egyptian cara- 
vans. This doubtless arose in a great 
degree from the aversion which (in com- 
mon with all people who observe a certain 
diet and mode of life prescribed by re- 
ligion) they entertained to any intercourse 
with strangers, and which reminds us con- 
tinually of the restrictive policy of the 
Japanese, in some respects, and of the 
religious prejudices of Hindoos and strict 
Mohammedans, in others. Thus, it was 
a maxim among the Egyptians not to 
leave their own country; and we have 
ample evidence that they rarely did so, 
except in attendance upon the wars and 
expeditions of their sovereigns, even when 
their restrictive policy and peculiar cus- 
toms became relaxed under the Greek and 
Roman rulers of the country. ‘ They 
waited,” says Goguet, after Strabo, “till 
other nations brought them the things they 
stood in need of, and they did this with 
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the more tranquillity, as the great fertility 
of their country in those times left them 
few things to desire. It is not at all 
surprising that a people of such principles 
did not apply themselves to navigation 
until very late.” Besides, the Egyptians 
had a religious aversion to the sea, and 
considered all those as impious and de- 
graded who embarked upon it. The sea 
was, in their view, an emblem of the evil 
being (Typhon), the implacable enemy 
of Osiris; and the aversion of the priests 
in particular was so strong, that they 
carefully kept mariners at a distance, 
even when the rest of the nation began to 
pay some attention to sea-affairs. But 
besides their religious hatred to the sea, 
and political aversion to strangers, other 
causes concurred in preventing the cul- 


tivation of maritime commerce by the 
Egyptians. The country produces no 
wood suitable for the construction of 
ships. Therefore, when the later Egyp- 
tian and the Greek sovereigns began to 
attend to navigation, they could not fit 
out a fleet till they had obtained a com- 
mand over the forests of Phoenicia, which 
gave occasion to bloody wars between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide for the pos- 
session of those countries. The unhealthi- 
ness of the Egyptian coast, and the paucity 
of good harbours, may also be numbered 
among the circumstances which operated, 
with others, in preventing attention to 
maritime affairs. Moreover, all the nations 
who in those times traded in the Mediter- 


ranean were also pirates, who made it a 
particular branch of their business to kid- 
nap men from the coasts; and it was 
therefore natural that a people who had no 
vessels with which to oppose them or re- 
taliate upon them, should allow them no 
pretence to land upon their shores. 

The indifference of the Egyptians to 
foreign commerce is demonstrated by the 
fact that they abandoned the navigation 
of the Red Sea to whatever people cared to 
exercise it. They allowed the Phenicians, 
the Edomites, the Jews, the Syrians, suc- 
cessively, to have fleets there and maritime 
stations on its shores. It was not until to- 
wards the termination of the national inde- 
pendence, that thesovereigns of Egyptbegan 
to turn their attention to such matters. 
The parts of Lower Egypt were ultimately 
opened to the Phenicians and Greeks, 
by Psammeticus, about 658 years B.c. 
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His son, Necho, for the purpose of facili- j 


tating commerce, attempted to unite the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, by means 
of a canal from the Nile; but desisted, 
after having lost 100,000 workmen. This 
work was completed by the Persians, but 
tumed out to be of little practical benefit, 
either from the failure of the eastern chan- 
nel of the Nile, or from being choked by 
the sands drifted from the desert. Failing 
in this project, Necho contrived to pay 
great attention to navigation. He caused 
ships to be built both on the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea, and interested him- 
self in maritime discovery, with a view to 
the extension of the commercial relations 
of Egypt. He sent on a voyage of dis- 
covery those Phenician mariners who 
effected the famous circumnavigation of 
Africa, sailing from the Red Sea, and, 
after doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
returning by the Mediterranean. The 
maritime power of Egypt increased thence- 
forward, the clearest proof of which may 
be found in the fact, that in the reign of 
Necho’s grandson, Apries, the Egyptian 
flcet ventured to give battle to, and ac- 
tually defeated, so experienced a naval 
power as that of the Phanicians. The 
race of sailors which arose were, however, 
considered as the lowest and most impure 
of the castes into which the Egyptian 
people were divided. In the next reign, 
that of Amasis, the sacred Nile was at 
last opened to the foreign merchants. 
Naucratis, a city of Lower Egypt, on the 
Canopean aim of the Nile, near the site 
afterwards occupied by Alexandria, was 
assigned to such Greek traders as chose to 
settle in Egypt. The commercial states 
of Greece were also permitted to found 
temples or sanctuaries, in certain places, 
for the accommodation of their travelling 
merchants, and which might also serve 
as staples and marts for the merchandise 
which they should send into Egypt. This 
concession was found to have a most fa- 
vourable operation upon the prosperity of 
Egypt, and in its ultimate consequences 
combined with other causes in working a 
great chauge in the character and habits 
of the population, which thenceforward 
became progressively modified by an in- 
fusion of Greek manners and ideas. Such 
concessions were not in the first instance 
made without limitations. The Greeks 
were obliged to enter the Canopean branch 
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of the Nile, and were required to land at 
Naucratis. If by any accident a ship en- 
tered at any other mouth of the river it 
was detained, and the captain was obliged 
to swear that he had been compelled to 
euter against his will. He was then com- 
pelled to sail back for Naucratis; and if 
this was prevented by the winds, he was 
required to discharge his cargo, and to 
send it round the Delta (more inland) in 
the small vessels in which the Egyptians 
navigated the Nile. This restriction must 
have ceased svon after, when the country 
was subdued by the Persians, and all the 
mouths of the Nile were equally thrown 
open. Its subjection to the Persians does 
not seem to have materially interfered with 
the growing maritime commerce of Egypt. 
But Herodotus, who was there in this 
period, remarks on the characteristic sin- 
gularity which the Egyptians had carried 
into their marine and trade. Their ships 
were built and armed after a fashion quite 
different from that observed by other na- 
tions, and their rigging and cordage were 
arranged in a manner that appeared very 
singular and fantastic to the Greeks. 

After all, the Egyptians were not them- 
selves a people addicted to maritime com- 
merce. The Greek rulers of Egypt indeed 
changed the entire system of Egyptian 
trade, and the new capital, Alexandria, 
became the first mart of the world, while 
the ancient inland capitals, which had 
arisen under the former system, sunk into 
insignificauce. But it was the Greeks of 
Egypt, not the Egyptians, who did this. 
“ They became,” says Dr. Vincent, “the 
carriersof the Mediterrancan, as well as 
the ageuts, factors, and importers of Ori- 
ental produce: and so wise was the new 
policy, and so deep had it taken root, that 
the Romans, upon the subjection of Egypt, 
found it more expedient to leave Alex- 
andria in possession of its privileges, than 
to alter the course of trade, or occupy it 
themselves.” (The facts combined in this 
sketch of Egyptian trade, &c., have been 
drawn from the works of Vincent, Heeren, 
Reynier, Goguet, Reunel, and Hales.) 

— “ Spicery,” FIND), necoth.—As the 
Septuagint renders this word by Sumsapa- 
rwy, and the Syriac by one which is only 
enrin, “resin,” in. Syriac characters, we 
are induced to think that some resinous 
production is here meant, which was 
either obtained from a species of pine, or 
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of the terebinth tree. That which is 
called frankincense, and used for fuming 
or incense in the Catholic chapels, is 
obtained from a species of fir. The necoth, 
therefore, may have been of the same 
nature, and employed for the purpose of 
a grateful fumigation, as the frankincense 
of our shops. In the note on chap. xviii. 
1, we observed that the Terebinthus, or 
Pistacia Terebinthus, yields the best Ve- 
nice turpentine, which is resin in a liquid 
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state; but Belon, in his work on ‘ Rarities,’ 
mentions a resine dure as the production 
also of this tree, which seems likely to 
have been the identical necoth before us. 
(See however the note on Exod. xxx. 23.) 
The Holy Land was remarkable for the 
excellence of its terebinth trees. There is 
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a great diversity among resins in respect of 
the quality, as depending upon the nature, 
health, and situation of the trees which 
respectively afford them. 


[Balm of Gilead, Balsamodendron Gileadense.} 


“ Bakn,” 9 tseri.—This is the famous 
resin obtained from the Balsamodend?on 
Gileadense, or balm of Gilead tree, which 
was a native of and almost peculiar to the 
land of Judea. It is related to the tere- 
binth and other trees, which are noted for 
the fragrant ‘“‘gums” which they yield. 
A small piece of this resin is said by 
Theophrastus to be so odoriferous that it 
filled a large space with its perfume. 
The author just quoted informs us it was 
reported in his time that only two enclo- 
sures of small extent were known to 
produce this tree, which were in some 


part of Syria—ro 3 Barcapeor yivercs ney 
iv ra avawn rw meet Sueiev, Bruce de- 
scribes it, however, as growing in Azab, 
and all along the coast of Babel-mandel. 
The balsam of Gilead is about fourteen 
feet high, with diverging branches that 
bear leaves at their extremities. These 
leaves are pennate or winged, like those 
of the terebinth, and evergreen in their 
duration. The fruit is a berry, or rather 
adrupe, of an egg-shape, marked with 
four seams, and with two cells. The 
kataf of the Arabians is afforded by 
a species of this genus, as is ary thekafal. . 
F 
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They are both of them odoriferous resins, | appear to have much connection with the 


very famous in the East. 


“ Afyrrh,” 205 lot. —It has been recently 
ascertained, that the myrrh is obtained 
from a species of Balsamodendron, which 
is very much allied to the Balsamodendron 
kataf, and its resin is now called Balsamo- 
dendron myrrha, tis a native of Arabia, 
where it forms stunted groves, which are 
intermingled with a species of acacia, 
moringa, &c. The leaves are in threes, 
oval, Llunt, and slightly toothed near the 
point. If this account be correct, and 
there seems to he no reason to question it, 
the kindred origin of myrrh, balm, and 
“spicery,” forms a subject of curiosity 
and interest, while the fact will greatly 
assist us in remembering the particulars 
of each. All three belong to the natural 
order Terebisthacee of Jussieu and Decan- 
dolle, and two of them appertain to one 
genus, Balsamodendron. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

24. © Bring her forth, and let her be 
burat.”—There are two points that attract 
our attention in this text: one is the 
power which Judah possessed to pronounce 
such a sentence on a member of his 
family: and the other, the punishment 
proposed to be inflicted. In the former 
we have an instance of the power which 
a father, in those primitive times, pos- 
sessed in his own family. He was not 
only its chief, but its legislator and judge, 
with the power of life and death in his 
hands. The same usage may be traced 
in other countrics and times. Homer and 
Plato equally bear witness to its existence 
in early Greece. Cvesar states, thatamong 
the Gauls the fathers were sovereigns in 
their own houses; having the power of life 
and death over their women, their chil- 
dren, and their slaves. In China, at the 
present day, fathers govern their families 
with despotic power; and in other 
countries of Asia, the paternal authority 
exists under various modifications and 
forms, which enable us to discover the 
extent to which it was formerly carried, 
even in those parts in which its ancient 
absoluteness has, in the course of time, 
been mitigated. The careful observance 
of the institutions and practices of the 
Fast, including those of the Bible, will 
not fail to discover a great number, which, 
although they may not, in the first instance, 
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subject, must have originated in times 
when the parent possessed the most un- 
bounded power over his children. Goguet 
(‘Origine des Lois”) well observes, that 
the monarchical form of government was 
formed on the model of the patriarchal 
authority which a father possessed over 
his own household; but with this diffe- 
rence, that the power of the first sovereigns 
was less despotic than that of a parent. 
The existence of such a form of power in 
the head of a family naturally suggested 
a similar form of authority for the rule of 
anation. Accordingly, we find that the 
original form of government was every- 
where monarchical. This account of its 
origin is so undoubted as to need no 
support; but may we not consider it 
indicated in the combination of paternity 
and royalty in the titular denomination 
of the kings of Gerar? The name “ Abi- 
melech™ ITI is easily resolved into 
its elements; 4b, with the affix 7, means 
“my father,” and melech, “king;" so 
that the whole signifies “ my father-king,” 
or “my father the king; and was pro- 
bably the title by which the kings of 
Gerar were commonly accosted. The 
original form of this government may still 
perhaps be found iu the East—in Persia, 
fur instance—where the sovereign pos- 
sesses the most unquestioned power of 
life and death over all those who, na 
very large sense, may be considered to 
compose his household—that is, not only 
over his women, children, and slaves, but 
also over those who are in the service of 
government, from the first minister of state 
to the humblest beater of carpets. But 
beyond this limit his power over the lives 
of his subjects is more restricted: for 
persons not within it, can only legally be 
punished after a trial before the proper 
tribunals. It is true that this limit is not 
always distinctly observed by the kings; 
but this is the ¢heory of their government, 
and those sovereigns who wish fur the 
good opinion of their p ople are rather 
careful to observe it. 


On the second point which the text 
brings under our notice, it is to be observed 
that the crime of Tamar was adultery, 
she being considered the wife of Shelah, 
although the marriage had not yet taken 
full effect. The punishments for this 
crime will be illustrated in the note to 
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Levit. xx. 10. The present text affords 
the earliest notice of the practice of burn- 
ing certain criminals alive. This cruel 
punishment has prevailed more or less in 
all nations. The law of Moses assigns 
this form of punishment in two instances 
(Lev. xx. 14, and xxi. 9). Many ages 
after, we find this punishment inflicted by 
the Babylonians (Jer. xxix. 22, and Dan. 
iii, 6). In the instance of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, it was inflicted 
for alleged disrespect to the idols of the 
country: and altogether, it is a punish- 
ment that seems to have been more pecu- 
liarly applied to offences of a religious 
character. In Europe, religious opinions 
considered erroneous were thus punished 
by all parties; as was also witchcraft. It 
was also in the list of Roman punishments. 
The ancient Gauls and Britons burnt 
criminals and others alive, in honour of 
the gods, in large numbers ata time. It 
seems now disused, almost everywhere, as 
an ordinary punishment. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Verse 20. “‘ Joseph's master took him, 
and put him into the prison, a place where 
the king's prisoners were bound.” —Reynier 
(‘Economie Publique et Rurale des Egyp- 
tiens’) very much doubts whether slavery 
existed in Egypt previously to the period 
when its ancient institutions came to be 
in a great degree changed. His doubts 
result from the difficulty of reconciling 
the existence of slaves with the organi- 
zation of the Egyptians under their the- 
ocracy. The king and the sacerdotal caste 
were the only persons whose circumstances 
placed them in a condition to possess 
slaves; and it is known that they consi- 
dered themselves polluted by the prox- 
imity of foreigners; whence he argues 
that the idea of slaves bought from abroad, 
to be employed in domestic services, is 
excluded: and they did not need them 
for the cultivation of the ground, as that 
service was performed gratuitously by the 
labourers who held the lands in subordi- 
nate possession. The instance of Joseph's 
slavery he meets by observing, that the 
domination of the shepherd-kings must 
have had some operation in modifying 
the peculiar usages of the Egyptians. 
Butthen, again, among the Egyptian laws, 
cited by Diodorus, one inflicts the punish- 
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ment of death ona person who kills his 
slave; and another declares a severe 
punishment against one who violates a free 
woman, which indicates that there were — 
some who were not free. On this Reynier 
remarks, that these laws appear to have 
been promulgated by the successors of 
Psammeticus, when new customs began to 
be introduced, and the communications 
of the Egyptians with foreigners became 
more open. These remarks are interesting 
for the illustrations of Egyptian usages 
which they convey; but we cannot admit 
their validity. This, of Joseph, is not 
the first or only instance of slavery in 
Egypt which the Bible mentions. In- 
deed, the very first notice of slaves occurs 
in connection with that country. It was 
the king of Egypt who gave male and 
female slaves to Abraham; and what 
condition other than slavery was that into 
which the descendants of Israel ultimately 
fell in that country? Moreover, the very 
text before us indicates the remote an- 
tiquity of that most just law which pro- 
tected the life of the slave from the 
anger of his master. Joseph's master ap- 
pears to have been one of the principal 
lords of Pharaoh’s court, and he believed 
that his slave had dealt most perfidiously 
and ungratefully with him, acting in a 
way which of all others was most calcu- 
lated to provoke indignation and sum- 
mary punishment. Yet we read of no 
violence that he committed upon his slave. 
He sent him to the royal prison, appa- 
rently with the intention that, after proper 
trial and conviction, he should receive the 
chastisement which the law adjudged to 
his offence. This is one of the instances 
in which we seem to perceive the advance 
which in many respects the Egyptians 
had made before other nations in civiliza- 
tion. It is evident also, from the case of 
the butler and baker, that culprits were 
committed to prison until their offences 
could be investigated, and not summarily 
punished in moments of heat and anger. 
The laws of Egy pt, indeed, precluded even 
the king from the power of inflicting an 
unjust or hasty punishment. We read of 
nothing like this elsewhere in Genesis, 
When Judah believed thathis daughter-in- 
Jaw had “ played the harlot,” he did not 
deliberate a moment or propose investiga- 
tion, but said at once, “ Bring her forth, 
and let her be burnt.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Verse 9. “ Behokl’a vine was before me.” 
—Herodotus says that the culture of the 
vine was unknown in Egypt. But he 
was certainly mistaken; for every kind of 
evidence concurs to contirm the statement 
ofScripture. Indeed, otherancient writers 
even say that the Egyptians claim for 
their Osiris the honour of being the first 
who cultivated the vine, and extracted 
wine from its fruit; and Atheneus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Clement of Alexandria, specify 
districts in which it was grown. Modern 
travellers still find the vine cultivated in 
some places; and vine-branches, laden 
with ripe grapes, are among the ornaments 
of ancient Egyptian architecture. Egyp- 
tian paintings also have beeu found repre- 
senting the vintage, with men occupied in 
pressing the ripe fruit. It is, nevertheless, 
true that the soil of Egypt is not generally 
favourable to the culture of the vine, aud 
it does not appear that it throve well ex- 
cept in some more elevated spots. The 
quantity of wine afforded by the vines of 
Egypt was so small that wine was never, 
asin Greece, a common drink. Beer 
was the ordinary Egyptian beverage; not 
indeed, what we call by that vame, as the 
use of hops was not known in ancient 
times; but still, a fermented drink, pre- 
pared from barley. The Egyptians as- 
signed the honour of this invention also 
to their Osiris, who, as they state, favoured 
those whose land would not produce the 
vine, by teaching them how to obtain 
from barley a liquor not very different 
from wine in odour and strength. It is 
certain that the use of beer is only less 
ancient than that of wine. The earlier 
origin of the latter is accounted for by the 
greater simplicity of its preparation, which 
is such that the discovery may (as the 
Persians taught) have been accidental : 
whilst it is difficult to imagine the circum- 
stances which could have suggested to 
people of primitive times the idea of a 
drink prepared from barley. (See Key- 
nier; Goguet; and Heeren, ‘ Politique et 
Commerce des Peuples del’ Antiquité, &c.) 

11. “I took the grapes and pressed them 
into Pharaoh's cup.”—Wine could not 
be the result of this process; although, 
by a poetical licence, the expressed juice 
of the grape is often called “ wine.” 
The juice was no doubt mixed with water, 
forming a sherbet. The Orientals are 
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still very fond of such drinks, formed by 
mixing the juices of fruits with water. 
Such beverages stand to them in the place 
of fermented or distilled drinks to Euro- 
peans. This drink could not be intoxi- 
cating; but the use of proper wine—that 
is, a fermented and intoxicating drink— 
was known long before, as we have seen 
in the respective histories of Noah and Lot, 
It has been asserted that wine was forbid- 
den to the Egyptians by their religion; 
but this must be understood with some im- 
portant limitations; for we learn from He- 
rodotus, that the people were allowed to 
drink wine at certain festivals, and that 
the privileged class, the priesthood, were 
only interdicted from the use of it on the 
days of their service in the temples, and 
even on those days they were only re- 
quired to abstain tuntil their ministrations 
for the day had terminated, There was, 
however, such a diversity of usages in 
the different nomes or provinces of ancient 
Egypt, that wine may have been wholly 
prohibited in some and partially allowed 
in others. As to the king, it is perhaps 
too much to infer that, because on this oc- 
casion he drank the expressed juice of the 
grape, he never drank wine; but it is re- 
markable, in comection with this state- 
ment, that, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
the king, all whose movements were regu- 
lated by the priests, was restricted to a 
certain quantity of wine. That wine was 
not entirely disallowed in Egypt, seems 
to be further evinced by the representation 
of vintage-scenes, mentioned in the pre- 
vious note, which still exist in the sub- 
terraneous temples and sepulchral caverns 
of that country. These scenes show that 
the Egyptians trod the grapes with their 
feet, and deposited the expressed juice 
in jars buried nearly to their mouths in the 
ground, Inthe time of Pliny, the Roman 
tables were furnished with their choicest 
wines from Sebenytus. (See Reynier, p. 
355-359; and Goguet, tome i. p. 123, et 
seq., and 368.) 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Verse 2. “ There came up out of the 
river seven well favoured kine.” —It should 
be observed, as indicated by Rosenmiiller, 
after Clement of Alexandria, that the ox, 
in the symbolical writings of the Egyp- 
tians, signifies agriculture and subsistence; 
and the river Nile being by its inunda- 
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tions the exclusive source of fertility in 
Egypt, the emergence of the oxen from its 
waters renders the application of the dream 
obvious when the clue is once obtained ; 
and its identity with the other dream 
also becomes apparent. Atthe same time, 
the action of the oxen in coming up out 
of the water is quite natural, and such as 
Pharaoh might have witnessed every day. 
Animals of the buffalo kind in hot coun- 
tries seem almost amphibious; they de- 
light to stand for hours in the water, with 
their bodies immersed except the head; 
and they will swim the most broad and 
rapid rivers without reluctance or diffi- 
culty. Thismay be often witnessed in the 
Nile; and the writer has also seen it in 
the Tigris and other rivers of Asia. Dr. 
A. Clarke, who was not aware how kine 
could be represented as coming up out 
of the river, concludes that the héppopo- 
tamus, or river-horse, is intended. 

“In a meadow.”—The ITIN ache is 
elsewhere (Job viii. 11) translated “ flag ;” 
by the Septuagint, Bourooy: but in this 
place, as not knowing a proper Greek 
word for it, they content themselves by 
saying iv rw és, which is the original 
in different characters. We know at 
present of no river-herb which has so fair 
a title to be considered the achw as the 
varweSarr.a of Theophrastus and the 
Cyperus esculentus of the moderns. The 
genus Cyperus is distinguished by its 
elegant spikelets, which bear a row of scales 
on each side wherein the seeds are con- 
cealed. The Cyperus esculentus isremark- 
able for the edible nature of its roots, 
which are in tubercles of about the size of 
a walnut; they contain much oil and 
starch, and were eaten, in the days of Theo- 
phrastus, as reaynuara, or sweetmeats. 
He tells us that every part of the plant was 
eaten by sheep and oxen. He speaksalso 
ofa differentkind which grows in the lakes 
and marshes, and is given to cattle when 
green, and laid up in a state of dryness as 
winter fodder. It was given them while 
they were at work and when they required 
the best food. It seems, therefore, that 
the vision represented one of the best kinds 
of pasturage, if not the very best, for the 
cattle of Egypt. 

5. ‘ Seven ears of corn came up upon 
one stalk.” —~M. de Lamarck is of opinion 
that several kinds of wheat, which are 
generally looked upon by botanists as 
distinct species, are all of them only 
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varieties of the Triticum hibernum—Lam- 
mas or winter wheat. And when we con- 
sider the varieties that arise from cultiva- 
tion, and that the originals cannot be 
found in a state of nature, this opinion 
seems to be founded upon reason and 
analogy. Nothing certain about the ori- 
ginal country of the wheat is known: 
Sicily, Siberia, and Persia, have been in 
their turn pointed out as claimants, but 
without any unequivocal evidence. If 
we were to suggest Egypt as the birth- 
place of the wheat, we should not perhaps 
be far from the truth; since the first time 
we hear of it, in the most ancient of all 
histories, is in Egypt, from whence the 
cultivated wheat might have extended to 
the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
subsequently to Greece, and her colonies 
to the westward. 

The terms “ rank ” and “good ” express 
the plumpness and beauty of the ears. 
The corresponding word for the former in 
the original is “fat” (FY), and is 
afterwards explained, in verse 22, by 
“full.” In our own language, “ rank ” 
is applied to a plant when it exhibits an 
excessive freeness in its growth. 

6. “ Blasted with the east wind.”—The 
blighting effect which a “shrewd and 
eager’? wind has upon vegetation is 
often exemplified among us in early 
spring. Nothing but observation can 
make‘us sensible of the wide difference be- 
tween a sheltered and an unsheltered spot, 
in reference to the health of some plants, 
during spring and autumn. In Kamt- 
schatka, the writer of this note has often 
seen a plant in full blossom a few inches 
from the snow. Just under the brow of 
some eminence, in a littlerecess, it seemed 
to enjoy all the advantages of a more 
genial season, simply because it was shel- 
tered from the wind, and the air about it 
was tranquil. 

Compare this passage with verse 47, 
where it is said that “the earth brought 
forth by handfuls:” by which we are 
probably to understand that each stalk, 
in the plentiful y:as, produced as much 
corn as, popularly speaking, the hand 
could grasp. This, or even more than 
this productiveness is not at this day 
unusual in Egypt. Mr. Jowett, in his 
‘Christian Researches,’ states that, when 
in Egypt, he plucked up at random a few 
stalks out of the thick cornfields. “We 
counted the number of stalks which 
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{a Triticum sativum. 


sprouted from single grains of seed, care- 
fully pulling to pieces each root, in order 
to see that it was one plant. The first 
had seven stalks; the next three; then 
eighteen; then fourteen. Each stalk 
would bear an ear.” Even greater num- 
hers than these are mentioued by Dr. 
Shaw, and still more by Pliny. It also 
cften happens that one of the stalks will 
bear two ears, while each of these ears will 
shoot out into a number of lesser ears; 
affording a most plentiful increase. 

14. “ He shaved himself.” —This is what 
we should probably do on a similar occa- 


Toleus sorghum.) 


sion; but, carefully considered, this is 
one of many passages in which the truth 
of the Scripture narfative is attested by 
an incidental and slight allusion to re- 
markable customs, which no mere in- 
ventor would think of noticing, or notice 
without explaining. Shaving was a re- 
markable custom of the Egyptians, in 
which they were distinguished from other 
oriental nations, who carefully cherished 
the beard, and regarded the loss of it as a 
deep disgrace. That this was the feeling 
of the Hebrews we shall frequently have 
occasion to observe: but here Joseph 
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shaves himself in conformity with an 
Egyptian usage, of which this passage 
conveys the earliest intimation, but which 
is confirmed not only by the subsequent 
accounts of Greek and Roman writers, 
but by the ancient sculptures and paint- 
ings of Egypt, in which the male figure 
is usually beardless. It is true that in 
sculptures some heads have a curious 
rectangular beard, or rather beard-case 
attached to the chin; but this is proved 
to be an artificial appendage, by the same 


hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand.” — 
This was, no doubt, a principal circum- 
stance in Joseph’s investiture in the high 
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head being represented sometimes with and 
at other times without it; and still more 
by the appearance of a band which passes 
along the jaws and attaches it to the cap 
on the head, or to the hair. It is con- 
cluded that this appendage was never 
actually worn, but was used in sculpture 
to indicate the male character. (See 
‘British Museum—Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties,’ vol. ii. in ‘Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.’) 

42, “ Pharaoh took off his ring from his 
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the middle ages. But the present ring 
was undoubtedly a signet, or seal-ring, 
which gave validity to the documents to 
which it was affixed, and by the delivery 
of which, therefore, Pharaoh delegated to 
Joseph the chief authority in the state. 
The king of Persia in the same way gave 
his seal-ring to his successive ministers 
Haman and Mordecai; and in Esther, 
viii. 8, the use of such a ring is expressly 
declared :—“ The writing which is written 
in the king's name, and sealed with the 
king's ring, may no man reverse.” The 
possession of such a ring therefore gave 
absolute power in all things to the per- 
son to whom it was entrusted. This may 
in some degree be understood by the use 
of a seal among ourselves to convey va- 
lidity to a legal instrument or public 
‘document; and still more perhaps by the 
use of the Great Seal, the person who 
holds which is, at least nominally, the 
second person in the state. But our 
‘usages do not perfectly illustrate the use 
of the seal as it exists in the East, because 
we require the signature in addition to 
the seal; whereas in the East, the seal 
alone has the eflect which we give to both 
the seal and the signature. People in 
the East do not sign their names. They 
have seals in which their names and 
titles are engraven, and with which they 
make an impression with thick ink on all 
occasions for which we use the signature. 
To give a man your seal is therefore to 
‘give him the use of that authority and 
power which your own signature pos- 
esses. This explains the extraordinary 
‘anxiety about seals, which is exhibited in 
the laws and usages of the East. It ex- 
plains Judah’s anxiety about the signet 
which he had pledged to Tamar (ch. 
XXxxviii.), and it explains the force of the 
present act of Pharaoh. In Egypt, the 
crime of counterfeiting a seal was punished 
with the loss of both hands. In Persia, 
at the present day, letters are seldom 
written, and never signed, by the person 
who sends them ; and it will thus appear 
that the authenticity of all orders and 
communications, and even of a merchant's 
bills, depends wholly on the seal. This 
makes the occupation of a seal-cutter one 
of as much trust and danger as it seems 
to have been in Egypt. Such a person is 
obliged to keep a register of every seal he 
makes, and if one be lost, or stolen from 
the party for whom it was cuf, his life 
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would answer for making another exactly 
like it. The loss of a seal is considered 
avery serious calamity ; and the alarm 
which an Oriental exhibits when his seal 
is missing can only be understood by a 
referetce to these circumstances. As the 
seal-cutter is always obliged to affix the 
real date at which the seal was cut, the 
only resource of a person who has lost his 
seal is to have another made with a new 
date, and to write to bis correspondents, 
to inform them that all accounts, con- 
tracts, and communications to which his 
former seal is affixed, are null from the 
day on which it was lost. 

That the ring, in this case, was a signet 
appears from other passages, which de- 
scribe it as used for the purpose of seal- 
ing. It would seem that most of the 
ancient seals were rings; but they were 
not always finger-rings, being often worn 
as bracelets on the arm. Indeed, it is 
observable, that nowhere in the Bible is a 
signet expressly said to be worn on the 
finger, but on the hand, as in the present 
text; and although this may denote the 
finger, we may understand it literally, as 
of a ring worn on the wrist, Finger seal- 
rings are now, however, more usual than 
bracelets; and very often seals are not 
used as rings at all, but are carried in a 
small bag in the bosom of a persou’s dress, 
or suspended from his neck by a silken 
cord. They are and were, whether rings 
or otherwise, made of gold or silver, or 
even inferior metals, such as brass. But 
an inscribed stone is frequently set in the 
metal; and that this custom was very 
ancient appears from Exod. xxviii. 11, 
and other places, where we read of “en- 
graving in stone like the engraving of a 
signet.” The intelligent editor of Calmet 
(Mr. C. Taylor) is mistaken in his ex- 
planation that such seals, used as stamps- 
manual to impress a name with ink upon 
paper, must have the characters raised, as 
in our printing and wood-engraving, and 
not indented as in our seals, The fact is, 
that they are cut in the same fashion as 
our seals ; and the thick ink being lightly 
daubed with the finger over the surface, 
the seal is pressed upon the paper, where 
it leaves a black impression, in which the 
characters are left white or blank. 

“ Arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, 
and put a gold chain about his neck.” —This 
also was probably part of the investiture 
of Joseph in his high office. A dress of 
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honour still in the East accompanies pro- 
motion in the royal service ; and otherwise 
forms the ordinary medium through which 
Princes and great persons manifest their 
favour and esteem. In Persia, where 
perhaps the fullest effect is in our own 
time given to this usage, the king has 
always a large wardrobe from which he 
bestows dresses to his own subjects or 
foreign ambassadors whom he desires to 
honour. These dresses are called “ Ke- 
laats;” and the reception of them forms 
a distinction, which is desired with an 
earnestness, and received with an exult- 
ation only comparable to that which 
accompanies titular distinctions or insignia 
of knighthood in Europe. They form the 
principal criterion through which the 
public judge of the degree of influence 
which the persons who receive them enjoy 
at court, and therefore the parties about 
to be thus honoured exhibit the utmost 
anxiety that the kelaat may, in all its 
circumstances, be in the highest degree 
indicative of the royal favour. It varies 
in the number and quality of the articles 
which compose it, according to the rank 
of the person to whom it is given, or 
the degree of honour intended to be af- 
forded ; and all these matters are examined 
and discussed by the public with a great 
degree of earnestness. Besides the robes 
occasionally bestowed by the king and 

rinces, the former regularly sends a 

elaat, once a year, to the governors of 
provinces, who are generally royal princes. 
At the distance of every few miles from 
every provincial capital, there is usually a 
town or village called “Kelaat,” which 
name it derives from its being the ap- 
pointed place to which the governor pro- 
ceeds in great state from his city, attended 
by great part of its ‘population, to be 
invested with the dress of honour thus 
sent him from the king. The occasion is 
attended with great rejoicings; and is of 
so much importance, that it is postponed 
until the arrival of what the astrologers 
decide to be a propitious day, and even 
the favourable moment for investiture is 
determined by the same authorities. A 
common Persian kelaat consists of a ves- 
ture of fine stuff, perhaps brocade; a sash 
or girdle for the waist, and a shawl for 
the head; and when it is intended to be 


more distinguishing, a sword or dagger is | 


added. Robes of rich furs are given to 
persons of distinction. A kelaat of the 
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very richest description consists, besides 
the dress, of the same articles which 
Xenophon describes as being given by the 
ancient princes of Persia, namely :—a 
horse with a golden bridle, a chain of 
gold, (as in this kelaat which Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph, ) aud a golden sword—that 
is, a sword, with a scabbard ornamented 
with gold. The chain of gold now given 
is, however, part of the furniture of the 
horse, and hangs over his nose. Joseph’s 
chain of gold was, however, a personal 
ornament: it had thus early become 
a mark of official distinction, and re- 
mains such to this day among different 
nations. It is also observable that Xeno- 
hon mentions bracelets among the articles 
in the ancient Persian kelaat. Bracelets 
are not now worn by Persians, and are 
therefore not given; but we have already 
intimated that the “ring,” mentioned in 
the preceding text, may be understood as 
well to signify a bracelet as a finger ring. 
(See the note on Esth. vi. 8.) 

The expression “ fine linen” in the 
text would suggest some observations on 
the linen manufactures of Egypt; but we 
reserve our remarks on this subject to 
illustrate the texts which more distinctly 
refer to it. See the note on Prov. vii. 16. 

45, “ Pharaoh . . . gave him to wife 
Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah priest 
of On.” —Many writers have been anxious 
on various theories to explain away the 
apparent impropriety of this marriage of 
Joseph with the daughter of an idolatrous 
priest. By far the most probable hypo- 
thesis of any that has come under our 
notice, is that of Mr. Sharon Tumer, in 
his ‘Sacred History of the World.’ We 
give it in his own words: “In ancient 
days, we learn from Juba, the African 
prince and historian, that the Arabs peo- 
pled part of Egypt from Meroe to Syene, 
and bnilt the City of the Sun. Pliny 
has preserved this remarkable but little 
noticed fact: ‘Juba says that the City of 
the Sun, which was not far from Memphis 
in Egypt, has had the Arabs for its 
founders; and that the inhabitants of the 
Nile, from Syene up to Meroe, are not 
Ethiopian people, but Arabs,’ (Pliny, 1. 
vi., c. 34.) He says of this Juba, as 
noting his good authority, ‘In this part it 
pleases_us to follow the Roman arms and 
King Juba, in his volumes written to 
Caius Cesar, of the same Arabian expe- 
dition." This important passage of Juba 
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bears, I think, upon the history of Joseph, 
and explains why he married the daughter 
of a priest at Heliopolis or On. Being 
an Arabian colony, it would not have 
then in it the base superstitions of Egypt, 
but would have, at that period, retained 
enough of the Abrahamic or patriarchal 
religion to make a female there more near 
to his own faith and feelings than any 
other part of Egypt.” Several objections 
to this occur; such as, that the Arabs 
may have colonized on the Nile very 
early, and yet not have done it before 
Joseph's time ; that, if they had done so 
as early as tliis, they were more likely to 
have been rather Arabs of the Kahtan or 
Cushite tribes than descendants of Ish- 
mael, who could not at this time have 
been numerous enough to establish large 
colonies. However, if these objections 
have no force, we are willing to admit 
this theory, provided that we are allowed 
at all events to conclude, that whatever 
were the religious opinions of the priest of 
On, he was a member of that great priestly 
caste whose authority and paramount in- 
fluence were such as to render the Egyp- 
tian government rather ecclesiastical than 
monarchical. We know that when a king 
was elected who was not previously of the 
sacerdotal caste, he was adopted into that 
caste and instructed in its mysteries and 
science; and this fact alone seems to us 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that 
the desire of the priesthood to concentrate 
all power in their own body induced 
them to wish that Joseph should connect 
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himself with them; or that it was done 
from the desire felt by the king, that a 
person in whom he had so much confi- 
deuce should be put in a condition to 
claim the support and countenance of 
that powerful body in his undertakings. 
57. “All countries came into Egypt, to 
«ee buy corn."—Egypt seems to have 
been, then, what it has continued to the 
present day, the granary of the neighbour- 
ing natious, who in all their exigencies 
and deficiencies look to Egypt as the 
source whence a supply of corn may be 
derived. That country is singularly cir- 
cumstanced; its fertility uot depending 
on local rains, but on the annual inunda- 
tion of its river, which renders the soil 
richly productive even in seasons when 
the harvests fail in the neighbouring coun- 
tries from continued drought. We have 
here the earliest notice of the extensive 
corn trade which Egypt has always en- 
joyed. This trade, which has at different 
periods enabled other nations to partake 
in the benefit of the extraordinary fertility 
of the country, seems for a long time to 
have been exclusively conducted by ca- 
ravans, as in the instance before us. It is 
true that scarcely any notice exists of this 
trade until the Greeks and Romans be- 
came interested in it, and began to resort 
to Egypt for corn. But according to the 
important remark of Heeren, “It is the 
nature of land-trade to be Jess conspicuous 
than that by sea, and indeed the less so 
the more regular it is in its course. May 
not our knowledge of the African caravan 
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From this cut it appears that the granaries in Egypt consisted ofa series of vaulted chambers ; 
and as the meu are engaged in carrying the corn up the steps to the top of these vaults, it is 
evident that the corn was cast in through an opening at the top, which does not appear in the 
engraving—just as coal is thrown into our cellars from the street. 
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trade be considered, to a certain extent, 
as a discovery of modern times? And 
yet it stands incontrovertible, that it has 
continued, with but few alterations, for 
many centuries.” To illustrate the im- 
portance of this trade to ancient Egypt, 
the same able inquirer adduces an ex- 
ample quoted by Aristotle, in which the 

ayment of the public taxes was rendered 
impossible by an attempt to interdict the 
exportation of corn. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Verse 9. “ Ye are spies; to see the 
nakedness of the land ye are come.” —It will 
be seen in the note to chap. xlvi. 34, that 
Joseph had sufficient apparent cause to 
justify this affected suspicion. But we 
may here remark, that such an imputation 
as this remains to this day that to which a 
stranger is continually exposed in the East. 
The Orientals generally have no idea that 
people will make a journey unless from 
urgent necessity, or on gainful specula- 
tions; and if, therefore, a person does not 
travel in a mercantile character, or on 
some public business, he is invariably con- 
sidered as a spy—more especially if he 
turns aside or stops to examine any re- 
markable object, or is discovered iu the 
act of writing, or making observations of 
any kind. Curiosity, or the desire of 
collecting information, are motives per- 
fectly incomprehensible to them, and are 
always treated as shallow and childish 
pretences. They ask triumphantly whe- 
ther you have no trees, birds, animals, 
rivers, or ruins at home to engage your 
attention, that you should come so far to 
look for them. 

15. “ By the life of Pharaoh.”"— 
Swearing by the life of a superior or re- 
spected person, or by that of the person 
addressed, is 2 common conversational 
oath in different parts of Asia. In 
Persia, although the force of the expres- 
sion is precisely the same, its form is 
varied to swearing by the Aead, particu- 
larly by the head of the king. “ By the 
king’s head, by his death, or by his 
soul!” are expressions which are con- 
tinually heard in that country, and are 
used even by the king, who generally 
speaks of himself in the third person. 
The Persians also swear by their own 
heads, and by those of the persons to 
whom they speak. Pharaoh’s swearing 
by himself, in chap. xli. 44, “I am Pha- 
raoh,” seems to receive some illustration 
from the practice of the Persian king. 


CHAPTER XLIIT. 

Verse 11. For “ balm,” “ spices,” and 
“ myrrh,” see notes on chap. xxxvii. 25. 

“ Nuts,” DYNO + Botnim.— The nuts 
here spoken of were the Pistachio nuts, 
produced. by one of the terebinthaceous 
trees once peculiar to Syria, Pistacia vera, 
whence it was brought into Europe by 
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Lucius Vitellius, governor of Syria, and | The sloping hills south and south-west of 
since that spread over the shores of the | Aleppo are laid out in vineyards, olive 
Mediterranean. The nuts are about the | plantations, and fig-gardens, where the 
size of a hazel-nut, covered exteriorly by | Pistachio-nut tree finds a place among 
a greenish flesh, which places the fruit | the varied assemblage. 

among the drupaceous kind. The meat, “ Almonds.” —IY TDW Shekedim. The 
which is of a green colour covered with a | Amygdalus communis is found wild in 
red film of great firmness, is soft, oily, some parts of Northern Africa ; it is a 
and very agreeable to the taste, having | handsome spreading tree; the leaves are 
much resemblance to the sweet almond | Jance-shaped, with a delicately toothed 
in flavour. The leaves are placed in| edge. The calyx is bell-shaped, whence 
pairs upon a common footstalk, and are | an imitation of it was chosen for some of 
egg-shaped, and pointed. The tree, when | the ornamental parts of the golden candle- 
laden with clusters of ripe nuts, which | stick, The fruit is of the drupaceous 
are of a pale blushing hue, makes a fine | character, covered with a velvety pubes- 
appearance; but at other times it is far | cence. The cortical investment breaks in 
from being handsome, since the branches | a fibrous manner, and by degrees lays 
are crooked, and ramify in a rude and | open the interior, which contains the 
irregular manner. In this last particular | well-known nut, singularly perforated 
it resembles the balm of Gilead tree, | with small holes, 
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“ Honey.’’—The learned authors of the | cannot be really intended, as it is not 
€ Universal History,’ while adopting the | likely that “honey” could be a rarity in 
right view that the presents sent by Jacob | Egypt. They therefore think that dates 
to the prime minister of Egypt must have | are meant, which are called by the same 


consisted of articles which that countr { 
did not afford, contend that “honey” name YJ (debash), and which when 
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fully ripe yield a sort of honey, not in- 
ferior to that of bees. Now, on this very 
pee dates were still less likely than 

oney to have been sent; as Egypt isa 
famous date growing country, and the tax 
on date trees is at present one of the most 
considerable articles in the revenue of 
Mehemet Ali. It is, however, not neces- 
sary to understand honey here, as the 
word certainly does seem to imply differ- 
ent kinds of sweet things and fruits, in 
different passages. Gesenius understands 
it here to denote “syrup of grapes,” that 
is, must boiled to the thickness of a syrup; 
and which, as he observes, is still exported 
from Palestine, especially from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, to Egypt. If we 
take it to be really honey, we must under- 
stand that the honey of Palestine was 
superior to that of Eeyrt, and this is the 
opinion to which we incline. At present, 
however, the natives of the latter country 
keep a great quantity of bees, which they 
transport up and down the Nile, to give 
them the advantage of different climates 
and productions. The hives are kept in 
the boats, and the bees disperse themselves 
over the banks of the river in quest of 
food, returning regularly on board in the 
evening. 

33, “ The firstborn according to his 
birthright, and the youngest according to 
his youth: and the men marvelled,”— 
Josephus says that they were set according 
to their seniority, as they used to sit at 
home at their father's table; and_ their 
wonder of course arose from considering 
how their ages could be so accurately 
known in the house of the governor of 
Egypt, particularly as some of them were 
nearly of the same age with others. The 
statement is interesting, however under- 
stood, as it shows the distinction which in 
those early times was given to seniority of 
birth even in the common intercourse of 
life. The Orientals are however particu- 
larly punctilious at their meals. 

34. “ Benjamin's mess was five times so 
much as any of theirs.” —This seems best 
explained by an allusion to existing Per- 
siancustoms. The dishes are not brought 
in successively during the course of an 
entertainment, but are placed at once 
upon the table, or rather floor. A tray 
containing a variety of dishes is placed 
between every two, or at most three guests, 
from which they help themselves, without 
attending in any degree to the party at 
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the next tray. The number of dishes on 
the tray is proportioned to the rank of the 
guest or guests before whom it is set, or to 
the degree of preference and attention 
which the entertainer desires to manifest 
towards them. The trays, when they are 
brought in, contain only five or six dif- 
ferent dishes and bowls, and they thus 
remain in ordinary circumstances; but 
when the guest is a person of much con- 
sideration, other dishes are introduced 
between, or even piled upon the former, 
until at last there may be fifteen or more 
dishes upon the same tray. It is not 
therefore to be supposed that Benjamin ate 
five times as much as his brethren, who 
were all no doubt amply and variously 
supplied; but his distinction consisted in 
the greater variety offered for his selec- 
tion, and in the palpable mark of pre- 
ference, on the part of his entertainer, 
which it indicated. A Persian feast 
seems to illustrate other particulars in this 
Egyptian entertainment. The plan of 
setting a tray between every two persons 
forms them into distinct groups in the act 
of eating; as will be understood by re- 
collecting that the Orientals make no use 
of plates, but transfer their food immedi- 
ately from the dishes or bowls to their 
mouths, unless they may occasionally find 
it convenient intermediately to rest the 
morsel they have detached upon the cake 
of bread which is spread out before them. 
Hence there is a concentration of each 
group upon the tray which is set before it. 
The separation so distinctly marked in 
Joseph’s feast may have been effected 
much in the same way, Joseph having a 
tray wholly to himself, while, in the dis- 
tribution into groups, care was taken that 
no Egyptian should be obliged to eat out 
of the same tray with a Hebrew. We 
may imagine that Joseph sat in the upper 
end of the room, while the Egyptians sat 
along the sides, and the Hebrews towards 
the bottom, not that there were three quite 
independent tables; for Joseph was no 
doubt able to give a general attention to 
all his guests. The Persians are careful 
to seat themselves according to their rank; 
and at entertainments where there is any 
material difference in the rank of the 
guests, those of most consequence seat 
themselves towards the head of the floor, 
near the host, and their trays are more 
amply supplied with dishes than those of 
the persons seated lower down towards the 
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door. Herodotus bears witness to this 
distinction of quantity among the Egyp- 
tians. He says, that in their public ban- 
quets and entertainments, twice as much 
was set before the king as before any one 
else. If a double quantity was the mess 
for aking, Benjamin's quintuple quan- 
tity was a great distinction indeed. 


CHAPTER XLIY. 
* Verse 5. “Is not this it in which my 
lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he dix 
vineth ?”—The cup in question was sil- 
ver; Josephus says gold. The Egyptians 
of rank had drinking vessels of silver and 
gold, and the common people had theirs 
of copper. We have thus one proof 
among many of the luxury and refiue- 
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ment to which the Egyptians had even at 
this early time attained. The vessels 
(translated “ jewels”) of gold and of 
silver which Abraham sent to Mesopo- 
tamia by Eliezer, probably formed part 
of the presents which he had received at 
a former period from the king of Egypt. 
There is considerable difficulty in what 
is said about divination by this cup. As 
the last clause of the seutence may fairly 
be rendered— and for which he would 
carefully inquire,” it is perhaps safest to 
accept this rendering, as most consistent 
with the general character of Joseph. It 
is, however certain, that there was a sort 
of preteuded divination by cups among 
the Egyptians and other eastern people ; 
and there is and was a very ancient tra- 
dition of a famous cup, which exhibited 
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all that was passing in the world. The 
possession of this cup, or else of the power 
of divination by cups, is still occasionally 
pretended to by great persons, when they 
wish to alarm or to extort some discovery 
or compliance from others; and it is 
barely possible that Joseph may have 
intended to convey some intimation of 
this sort to his brethren. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Verse 10. “ The land of Goshen.”— 
“Concerning the situation of the land of 
Goshen,” observes Michaelis, “authors 
have maintained very different opinions; 
but have withal made it impossible for 
themselves to ascertain the truth, by con- 
curring in the representation of Goshen as 
the most beautiful and fertile part of 
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Egypt. But is it at all probable that a 
king of Egypt would have taken the very 
best part of his territory from his own na- 
tive subjects, to give it to strangers, and 
these too a wandering race of herdsmen, 
hitherto accustomed only to traverse with 
their cattle the deserts and uncultivated 
commons of the East?” (‘Commen- 
taries,’ vol. i. p. 64. Smith’s translation. ) 
Without entering into verbal criticism, we 
may observe that the expression rendered 
“ best of the land” (xlvii.6.) as applied 
to Goshen, has been satisfactorily proved 
to mean no more than that it was the best 
pasture ground of Lower Egypt, and there- 
fore best adapted to the uses of the He- 
brew shepherds. This land lay along the 
east side of the Pelusiac or most easterly 
branch of the Nile; for it is evident that 
the Hebrews did not cross the Nile in their 
exodus from Egypt, as they must other- 
wise have done. It must thus have in- 
cluded part at least of the nome or district 
of Heliopolis, of which the “On” of the 
Scriptures is supposed to have been 
the capital, and which lay on the eastern 
border of the Delta. To the east of 
river the land of Goshen apparently 
stretched away into the desert, where the 
nomade shepherds might find sustenance 
for their flocks. In this direction it may 
in some places have extended to the Gulf 
of Suez. The land of Goshen thus de- 
fined, included a quantity of fertile land 
more extensive in length and breadth than 
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at present, This arises from the general 
failure of the eastern branches of the Nile; 
the main body of that river verging more 
and more to the west continually, and 
deepening the channels on thatside. (On 
this subject see Bryant, Michaelis, Rennel, 
&c. See also note on ch. xlvi. 34.) 

There was another Goshen in the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Judah; so called, 
probably, from being a district chiefly 
appropriated to pasture. (See Josh, x. 41; 
xi. 16.) 

22. “ To all of them he gave each man 
changes of raiment ; but to Benjamin he 
gave... five changes of raiment,’—For 
the custom of bestowing honorary dresses, 
see note on ch. xli. 42. It is not custom- 
ary in Persia to bestow more than one 
such dress, the distinction being consti- 
tuted by the quality and class of the 
articles of which it consists. But in 
Turkey, where the dresses of honour are 
all of nearly the same description and 
quality, the distinction, as in the instance 
before us, is made by the number of the 
dresses bestowed on the person intended 
to be honoured, more or fewer being given 
according to the rank of the person, or the 
degree of favour intended to be indicated. 

27. “ When he saw the wagons,” &c.— 
The Hebrew word seems to be fairly ren- 
dered by the word “wagons.” Wheel 
carriages of some kind or other are cer- 
tainly intended; and as, from other 
passages, we learn that they were covered, 
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at least sometimes, the best idea we can 
form of them is, that they bore some re- 
semblance to our tilted wagons. With 
some small exception, it may be said that 
wheel carriages are not now employed in 
Africa or Western Asia; but that they 
were anciently used in Egypt, and in what 
is now Asiatic Turkey, is attested not 
only by history, but by existing sculp- 
tures and paintings. It would seem that 
they were not at this time used in Pales- 
tine, as, when Jacob saw them, he knew 
they must have come from Egypt. Per- 
haps, however, he knew this by their 
peculiar shape. The only wheel carriages 
in Western Asia with which we are ac- 
quainted are, first, a very rude cart, usu- 
ally drawn by oxen, and employed in 
conveying agricultural produce in Ar- 
menia and Georgia; and then a vehicle 
called an Arabah, used at Constanti- 
nople and some other towns towards the 
Mediterranean. It is a light covered 
cart without springs, and being exclusively 
used by women, children, and aged or sick 
persons, (see v. 19.) would seem, both in 
its use, and as nearly as we can dis- 
cover, in its make, to be no bad represen- 
tative of the “wagons” in the text. No 
wheel carriage is, however, now used in a 
Journey. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Verse 34. “Every shepherd is an abo- 
mination unto the Eyyptians,”—Various 
causes have been assigned to account 
for this aversion of the Egyptians towards 
shepherds. It has been sought for in the 
animal worship of that extraordinary peo- 
ple, which naturally rendered them averse 
to persons who fed on creatures which 
they considered sacred. But this cause 
must have been limited in its operation ; 
for the Egyptians, as a people, by no 
means concurred in the objects of vene- 
ration, Almost every nome or district 
had a different usage. Thus the inha- 
bitants of Mendes worshipped goats and 
ate sheep, while those of Thebes, on the 
contrary, fed on sheep and rendered ho- 
mage to goats. In Thebes also, and all 
around the Lake Moris, crocodiles were 
venerated, whilst at Elephantine they 
were killed without mercy. In fact, the 
Egyptians were, as Goguet remarks, di- 
vided into a great number of societies 
distinguished from, and prejudiced against, 
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one another, by their different objects and 
rites of worship. We believe that the 
influence of the animal worship of the 
Egyptians was much less considerable 
in its operation upon the rearing of cattle 
than is commonly imagined. Of the 
larger cattle, the cow alone was considered 
sacred; we doubt if any strong objection 
on its account could have arisen against 
the nomade shepherds, as they never kill 
cows for food, and rarely even oxen; and 
it does not appear that they often offered 
cows in sacrifice, for in all the Old Testa- 
ment previously to the exodus from Egypt, 
we read of only one heifer sacrificed (Gen. 
xv. 9). The Egyptians did not worship 
bulls or oxen; the worship of the bull 
Apis being restricted to an individual 
animal: other bulls were used in sacri- 
fices, and are so represented in sculptures. 
The priests themselves ate beef and veal 
without scruple. There was even a caste 
of herdsmen among the Egyptians, and 
herds of black cattle are represented in 
sculptures and paintings, some of which 
are preserved in the British Museum, 
The ox was used as food, and in agricul- 
tural labour; and in the same ancient re- 
mains is continually represented as draw- 
ing the plough. Even Pharaoh himself 
was a proprietor of cattle (see ch. xlvii. 6), 
and wished to have men of ability to 
superintend them ; and he would scarce- 
ly have offered this employment to the 
brothers of his chief minister, if the em- 
ployment of rearing cattle had in itself 
been considered degrading. We con- 
clude, however, that so fur as the hatred 
of the Egyptians to shepherds arose from 
their religious prejudices, it was connected 
almost entirely with the cow—the only 
pastured animal which they generally 
considered sacred. Any objection con- 
nected with sheep and goats could only 
have operated locally, since the Egyp- 
tians themselves sacrificed or ate them in 
different districts. 

We are therefore inclined, following 
out a hint furnished by Heeren, to con- 
sider that the aversion of the Egyptians 
was not so exclusively to rearers of cattle 
as such, as to the class of pastors who 
associated the rearing of cattle with habits 
and pursuits which rendered them equally 
hated and feared by a settled and refined 
people like the Egyptians. We would 
therefore understand the text in the most 
intense sense, and say that “every nomade 
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shepherd was an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians ;” for there is no evidence that this 
disgrace attached, for instance, to those 
cultivators who, being proprietors of lands, 
made the rearing of cattle an important 
part of their business. The nomade 
tribes, who pastured their flocks on the 
borders or within the limits of Egypt, did 
not in general belong to the Egyptian 
nation, but were of Arabian or Libyan 
descent; whence the prejudice against 
them as nomades was superadded to 
that against foreigners in general. The 
turbulent and aggressive disposition which 
usually forms part of the character of 
nomades—and their entire independence, 
or at. least the imperfect and uncertain 
control which it is possible to exercise 
over their tribes—are circumstances so 
replete with annoyance and danger toa 
carefully organized society like that of 
the Egyptians, as sufficiently to account 
for the hatred and scorn which the ruling 
priestly caste strove to keep up against 
them; and it was probably in order to 
discourage all intercourse that the regu- 
lation precluding Egyptians from eating 
with them was first established. 

In further illustration of this ‘subject 
we must not however omit an historical 
statement, the chronology of which, as 
settled by Dr. Hales, and confirmed by 
Mr. Faber, brings it to bear with remark- 
able force upon the prejudices of the 
Egyptian mind at the period now under 
our notice. 

In the reign of Timaus, or Thamuz, 
(about the year 2159 8. c., according to 
Dr. Hales, inhis ‘ New Analysis of Chro- 
nology,’) Egypt was invaded by a tribe 
of Cushite shepherds from Arabia (see 
note on chap. xxv. 16), The Egyptians 
submitted without trying the event of a 
battle, and were exposed, for a period of 
260 years, to the most tyraunous and in- 
sulting conduct from their new masters; 
who made one of their own number king, 
and established their capital at Memphis ; 
having in proper places strong garrisons, 
which kept both Upper and Lower Egypt 
under subjection and tribute. There were 
six kings of this dynasty, who were called 
Hycsos, or “king shepherds;” and they 
exercised a degree of cruelty and oppres- 
sion upon the natives which left an in- 
delible sense of hatred upon the minds of 
the Egyptians, even in periods long sub- 
‘sequent. 


At last the national spirit was 
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roused, and after a war of thirty years the 
princes of Upper Egypt succeeded in ob- 
liging them to withdraw from the coun- 
try which had been so deeply injured by 
their invasion. They withdrew, as it 
seems, to Palestine, where they appear in 
Scripture history as the Philistines. This 
event, according to Dr. Hales, was about 
twenty-seven years before the commence- 
ment of Joseph’s administration ; and as 
the memory of the tyranny which they 
had suffered must still have been fresh in 
the minds of the Egyptians, this seems 
sufficiently to account for the fact that 
“every shepherd was an abomination to 
the Egyptians,” without resorting to the 
supposed dislike of the Egyptians to pas- 
toral people on account of their pursuits 
and mode of life. Their dislike must 
have been the more intense, too, against 
persons who, like the Hebrews, came from 
the country to which their expelled ene- 
mies had withdrawn. They might not 
unreasonably have suspected that their 
Hebrew visiters were a party of the same 
people; and the harsh reception they met 
with from Joseph, the strict examination 
which they underwent, and the charge of 
being spies come to see the nakedness of 
the land, is probably just what would 
have happened if they had really been 
personally unknown to the governor of 
Egypt. 

It remains to be observed, that the 
country which we have noticed as “ the 
land of Goshen” seems to have been the 
first which the Cushite shepherds occu- 

ied when they invaded Egypt, and the 
ast from which they retired. The 
Bayesian were certainly not a pastoral 
people; and this being a district which 
had been employed for pasturage, it had 
probably not begun to be occupied by the 
Egyptians since the recent expulsion of 
their enemies. If it had, it would not 
have been so readily assigned to the 
Hebrews; but now it was quite natural 
that they should be placed in Goshen, 
which a pastoral people had lately 
vacated. Thus Goshen occurs imme- 
diately to Joseph as a suitable domain 
for the family of his father: and that it 
remained unoccupied, seems to be evinced 
by the readiness with which he promises 
his father, in his first message, that he 
should reside in the land of Goshen 
(chap. xlv. 9, 10); and the ground on 
which he made this promise seems to be 
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explained in chap. xlvi. 34, where we 
perceive his conviction that Pharaoh 
would at once assign that territory to them 
when he knew that they were shepherds. 
Dr. Hales very properly directs attention 
to the no less wise and liberal policy of 
the Egyptian court in making this assign- 
ment of Goshen to the Hebrews. This 
country “ formed the eastern barrier of 
Egypt towards Palestine and Arabia— 
the quarters from which they most 
dreaded invasion—whose ‘ nakedness’ was 
now covered, in a short time, by a nume- 
rous, a brave, and an industrious people ; 
amply repaying, by the additional security 
and resources which they gave to Egypt, 
their hospitable reception and naturaliza- 
tion.” 
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Verse 22. “ Only the land of the priests 
bought he not,”—The various passages in 
which the priests are mentioned, concur 
with the accounts which all history brings 
to show that the priesthood formed the 
highest and most. privileged class in the 
Egyptian state. The Egyptian popula- 
tion, like that of India at present, was 
divided into distinctly marked castes: of 
which the priests, like the Brahmins, 
were the first; and the sailors, swine- 
herds, and others, were, like the Pariahs, 
the lowest, and so degraded that the 
higher castes were polluted by communi- 
cation with them. The military caste 
was next below that of the priests in rank 
and influence; then followed the others, 
as traders, artificers, and husbandmen ; 
concerning which it is only necessary to 
observe, that every man was obliged to 
follow the occupation of his father, what- 
ever it might be; and no man could hope 
by any degree of talent to raise himself 
out of that state of life in which he was 
born, Thus also in the priesthood, not 
ouly must the son of a priest be a priest, 
but must be a priest of the same one out 
of the many deities to whom his father 
had ministered. These priests were dis- 
persed, in parties, in the several districts, 
where they constituted the forming and 
governing body; but the large cities, 
which had at different times been the 
capitals of Egypt, and where the great 
temples were found, formed their princi- 
pal seats. Every priest was attached to 
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had its chief priest, whose office was here- 
ditary ; and in the principal cities, the 
high-priests were to a certain degree here- 
ditary princes, who ranked next the kings, 
and enjoyed nearly equal advantages. 
Such a person was Joseph's father-in-law, 
“the priest of On;” and it is observable 
that the Hebrew word WUD (cohen), ren- 
dered “ priest,” signifies equally a 
“prince.” The organization of the in- 
ferior priesthood was, as Heeren reasonably 
concludes, probably different in different 
cities, according to the size and wants of 
the locality. “They did not,” says the 
same author, “constitute the ruling race 
merely because from them were cliosen 
the servants of the state, but much rather 
because they monopolised every branch 
of scientific knowledge, which was entirely 
formed by the locality, and had imme- 
diate reference to the wants of the people. 
Their sole, or even their most usual, em- 
ployment, was not the service of the gods: 
they were judges, physicians, soothsayers, 
architects—in short, everything in which 
any species of scientific knowledge was 
concerned.” Attached to each temple and 
settlement of priests were extensive 
estates, which were farmed out at 
moderate rents, and supplied a common 
fund, which gave the necessaries of life to 
the priests and their families, who lived 
at free tables, which were furnished every 
day with meats and wine. “ Thus,” says 
Herodotus, “ it was not necessary for 
them to contribute anything from their 
own private means towards their support.’ 
This expression confirms other facts, which 
enable us to discover that, besides their 
common lands, the priests might have, 
and had, private property and estates, as 
might be expected when we find them 
almost exclusively entrusted with the 
management of state affairs, and engross- 
ing the most profitable branches of 
business. We the rather call attention to 
this point, as it affords a valuable inci- 
dental corroboration of the reason given in 
the text why the priesthood did not find 
it necessary to sell their estates for food. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Verse 20. “ He set Ephraim before Ma- 
nasseh.”—Here we have two instances of a 
preference of the younger son over the 
elder; or rather, we have two iustances 
combined: for not only does Jacob give 
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to Joseph, his youngest son but one, the 
double portion of the elder son, through 
Ephraim and Manasseh, but also of these 
two, prefers the younger to the elder. The 
fact seems to be, that although there was a 
general understanding as to the prior 
claims of the first-born, the father retained 
the absolute power of making whatever 
distribution of the inheritance seemed 
proper to himself. We have already 
remarked on the difference in the treat- 
ment of the sons of Abraham and Jacob 
by their respective concubines; to which 
we have now to add this instance of pre- 
ference; and, on turning to the book of 
Job, which is ppv to have been 
written in patriarchal times, we observe 
that the eminent person to whom it refers 
even gives to his daughters an equal share 
in the inheritance with their brothers (Job 
xlii, 15). This frequent preference which 
is exhibited forthe younger son obviously 
leads to the remark, that such a preference 
became a principle of inheritance among 
some nations. We have some trace of 
this in the old Saxon tenure called 
* Borough English;” which Sir William 
Blackstone conjectures may be traced to 


: the Tartars, among whom the elder sons, 
- as they grew up to manhood, migrated 


from their paternal tents with a certain 
allowance of cattle; while the younger 
son continued at home, and became 
heir to the remaining possessions of his 
father. 

22. ** Which I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite.”"—In several passages of 
Scripture we find, as here, incidental 
allusions to facts which are not included 
in the regular narrative. We have no 
previous notice of any land taken by 
Jacob from the Amorites. It is con- 
jectured that, after the patriarch's removal 
to another part of the country, the 
Amorites appropriated the parcel of 
ground near Sechem, which he had 
bought of Hamor, and which he after- 
wards recovered by force of arms, This 
place was certainly in the inheritance of 
Joseph's sons (Josh. xvii. 1-and xx. 7); 
there also Joseph’s bones were ultimately 
deposited (Josh. xxiv. 32); and in John 
iv. 5, this is expressly described as the 
parcel of ground which Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Verse 3, “Reuben.” —It is understood 
that Jacob here enumerates the rights of 
Reuben as a first-born, of which, in con- 
sequence of his crime, he was to be 
deprived; namely, the birthright or 
double portion of the inheritance, which 
was given to Joseph; the priesthood which 
ultimately fell to Levi; and the sove- 
reignty which became Judah's, As here 
foretold, the tribe of Reuben never 
excelled or rose to eminence. It was 
also, with the other tribes beyond Jordan, 
the first that was carried into captivity, 

5. “ Simeon and Levi,”—The disappro- 
bation with which these two full brothers 
are mentioned, refers to their cruel and 
treacherous conduct in the affair at She- 
chem (ch. xxxiv.2—19). Theconcluding 
clause of v.7 was literally fulfilled. The 
tribe of Simeon was never of any import- 
ance. At first they had only a small por- 
tion, consisting of a few towns and vil- 
lagesin the least favourable part of Judah's 
inheritance; and at an after-period they 
formed colonies in the outskirts of the 
promised land, in territory won from 
the Edomites and Amalekites. The Jews 
believe that the meagre inheritance and 
straitened circumstances of the tribe of 
Simeon obliged many of its members to 
seek a subsistence among the other tribes 
by acting generally as schoolmasters to 
their children. As to the tribe of Levi, 
although it afterwards recovered its cha- 
racter in part, in consequence of its zeal 
against idolatry (Exod. xxii. 26, et seq.), 
and was intrusted with the priesthood and 
the religious instruction of the people, 
it was, like Simeon, dispersed and scat- 
tered in Israel. It had no inheritance 
except forty-eight towns in different parts 
of Canaan. Thus the brethren were not 
only divided from each other, but dis- 
tributed in sections among the other tribes. 

8. “‘Juduh.”—We cannot follow out 
all the details of this remarkable prophecy 
as is ably done in Hales’s ‘ Analysis of 
Chronology,’ and in many theological 
commentaries. But we may observe, 
that, as his father’s blessing intimates, 
the tribe of Judah seems on all occasions 
to have possessed the pre-eminence. It 
Jed the van in the grand march from 
Egypt to Palestine (Num. x. 4): it was 
the first appointed after the death of 
Joshua to expel the Canaanites (Judges 
i. 2): the first of the judges, Othniel the 
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nephew of Caleb, was of this tribe: 
David, who was of this tribe, was nomi- 
nated to the sovereign power, which he 
transmitted to his descendants; and from 
the same tribe and family sprang Curist 
himself, in whom so many of the Old 
Testament predictions centre. The 10th 
and 11th verses seem to indicate that 
Judah's country should be a land of vine- 
yards and pastures, which was the fact. 
The famous vineyards of Engedi and of 
Sorek (Sol. Song i. 14) were in this tribe, as 
was also the brook Eshcol, near which the 
spies obtained the extraordinary clusters 
of grapes mentioned in Num. xiii. 23, 24, 
The domain of Judah was also noted for 
its fine pastures. Josephus observes, gene- 
rally, that it was a good pasture country ; 
and this might indeed be inferred from 
the fact, that the sojourning of the pa- 
triarchs with their numerous flocks and 
herds was chiefly within its limits. Even 
now, inthe desolation which has overspread 
this “glory of all lands,” Judea still 
affords fine pastures. Dr. Shaw observes, 
that “the mouutains abound with shrubs 
aud a delicate short grass; both which 
the cattle are more fond of than of such 
plants as are more common to fallow 
grounds and ‘meadows.” He adds, that 
the milk of the cattle fed on these moun- 
tain-pastures is more rich and delicious, 
and their flesh more sweet and nourishing 
than could otherwise be obtained. 

9. “Lion's whelp,” “lion” and “old 
Lion.” —The word xd (lebia), rendered 
“old lion,” is now generally considered 
to mean a “lioness.” But as this read- 
ing is not unquestionable, we venture to 
prefer the rendering of our version, par- 
ticularly asthe text thus becomes the more 
intelligible, the progression from a “ lion's 
whelp ” to an “ old lion” being seemingly 
the leading idea of the comparison, The 
meaning of it seems to be, that Judah 
should at first be warlike and enterprising ; 
but in the end, satisfied with its conquests, 
should settle m repose, and yet remain so 
formidable that none would venture to 
assault him, 

13. “ Zebulun.”—It is here foretold 
that Zebulun should become a maritime 
tribe, with a sea coast bordering on the 
territories of the great commercial state 
of Zidon. This distinct and minute 
specification of locality, so long before 
the conquest and division of the Promised 
Land took place, is very remarkable. 
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1d. “Issachar isa strong ass,”—literally 
“an ass of bone,” or “bony ass.”—Judah 
having been compared to a lion, Issachar 
is here described as an ass, to denote the 
strength and patience of this tribe, and 
its assiduity in the labours of the field. 
That its allotment was pleasant and fertile 
as here described, is evinced, among other 
circumstances, by what Josephus says of 
Lower Galilee, in which it lay :—“ The 
soil is universally rich and fruitful, and 
full of plantations of various trees; inso- 
much, that by its fruitfulness it invites 
the most slothful to take pains in its cul- 
tivation. Accordingly it is all cultivated 
by its inhabitants.” The tribe of Issa- 
char is scarcely mentioned in the wars 
and troubles of the Jews. It was not a 
warlike tribe: and as its name does not 
occur in the account of the wars in which 
the other eight and half tribes on the west 
of the Jordan were engaged with the na- 
tives, it seems that they made no attempt 
to drive out the old inhabitants, but dwelt 
among them, and submitted to their rule, 
fulfilling the prediction in verse 15. The 
text, and this inference, warrant the ob- 
servation of Buffon, who remarks that, 
although Issachar was a strong ass, “able 
to refuse a load as well as to bear it;” 
yet, “like the passive drudge which sym- 
bolized him, he preferred inglorious ease 
to the resolute vindication of his liberty, 
a burden of tribute to the gains of a just 
and weil-regulated freedom, and a yoke 
of bondage to the doubtful issue of war.” 

16. “ Dan.”—Jacob, having first enu- 
merated the children of Leah, now pro- 
ceeds to those of Rachel's handmaid, 
Bilhah. It is observable, that the pa- 
triarch begins with intimating that his 
sons by the handmaids were to inherit 
equally with the other sons, as one of the 
tribes of Israel, The word Dan means 
“judge;” and the prophecy here and 
elsewhere has allusion to thename. This 
was a very numerous and warlike tribe, 
not more noted, it would seem, for its 
boldness than for its stratagems and craft; 
verifying the comparison to a serpent in 
the next verse. All the exploits of the 
tribe illustrate this character, such as the 
doings of Samson, who was of this tribe; 
and their sending spies to discover what 
part of the unconquered country was 
weakest, and then surprising the careless 
and secure inhabitants of Laish, afterwards 
Dan, near the sources of the Jordan—a 
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place at a great distance from the proper 
territory of the tribe. 

17, “ Serpent”—“ an adder” —(WP} 
nachash)—seems to be a general desig- 
nation for any individual of the serpent 
kind, as is the case with the Arabic word 
suban, by which it is rendered. The 
same animal is meant in both divisions of 
the verse, agreeable to the genius of 
Hebrew poesy, which is wont, in the first 
hemistich of the analogy, to mention a 
thing obscurely, or in general terms, 
“Dan shall be a serpent in the way;” 
and, in the second hemistich, to be more 
precise and explicit, “An adder in the 
path :” or, as we would render it, “A 
cerastes, or horned viper, upon the path.” 

The Hebrew pew shephiphon appears 
to be the Coluber cerastes of Linneus; 
grows to the length of eighteen inches or 
two feet, and is distinguished by a small 
prominence or, horn above each eye, 
whence its Greek name xtgaerns, from 
xtgas,a horn. Nicander cites the horned 
viper as remarkable for lurking among 
the sand and in wheel-tracks: and from 
its retreat it bites the heels of the passing 
horses, whose hinder legs become almost 
immediately torpid from the activity of 
the poison. They are the more dangerous 
as their greyish colour renders it difficult 
to distinguish them from the sand in 
which they lurk, They are found in 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. 

19. “ Gad.”—This tribe is frequently 
mentioned as one of the most valiant in 
Israel. Commentators differ in the ap- 
plication of the prediction, 

20. ‘ Asher.”—The lot of Asher cor- 
responds with his name, which signifies 
“happiness.” The territory of the tribe 
of Asher was very fertile in corn, wine, 
and oil. The word yy shemen, rendered 
“fat,” equally signifies “ oil ;” and ‘it is 

« well observed by the authors of the ‘Uni- 
versal History,’ that “the blessing spoken 
to Asher is capable of a double sense; 
namely, either that his country should be 
the most fertile, and produce the noblest 
com in the whole country of Palestine, 
which it actually did; or else that it 
should abound with the finest and most 
delicious oil, which his portion was also 
remarkable for, insomuch that its oil was 
the most famed in all Canaan. In the 
parallel blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 
A) it is said, that ‘Asher shall dip his 
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feet in oil.” In Judges xviii. 10, the 
Danite spies describe part of the land 
which formed Asher’s es as “a place 
where there is no want of anything that is 
on the earth.” 


21. © Naphtali is a hind let loose: he 
giveth goodly words.”—There is high au- 
thority for thus reading this very difficult 
text. But the want of any connection 
between the clauses of the sentence, and 
the different senses of which the leading 
words, translated “ hind” (espa) ailah) 
and “words” (‘VN amrai) are suscep- 
tible, has occasioned much perplexity. 
Bochart advocated the reading of the Sep- 
tuagint, which regards ailah as a tree, and 
amrai as its branches. Modern commen- 
tators have generally concurred in Bo- 
chart’s views, and since his time the text 
bas commonly been rendered to the effect: 
“Naphtali is like a goodly tree [oak or 
terebinth] that puts forth lovely branches.” 
If, however, we receive this rendering, the 
ensuing blessing of Joseph seems too like 
a repetition of the figure employed in this ; 
for which, and other reasons, we strongly 
incline to the reading of Gesenius, who 
translates: ‘‘Naphtali is a slender hind, 
that brings forth lovely young ones.” The 
word amar in Chaldee means a /amb, and 
may without impropriety be extended to 
the young of the hind. (See Gesenius in 
“WON). Understood as in our version, 
the first clause of the prophecy is appre- 
hended by some to apply to the victory of 
Barak, who was of this tribe, over Sisera 
(Judges iv.); and the second clause to 
the eloquent song in which that victory 
was commemorated. But both the ren- 
derings which make Naphtali like a tree 
with lovely branches, or like a hind pro- 
ducing lovely young, may be understood 
to apply to the fecundity of this tribe, 
and we may venture to conjecture that it 
might not be without an allusion to some 
superiority in the personal appearance of 
its people. Finally, some good commen- 
tators are content, with the Chaldee, to 
understand the text to express, which was 
really the ease, that Naphtali should have 
a pleasant and fertile land. “The terri- 
tory of the tribe,” says Hales, “bordered 
on Lebanon, s0 celebrated for beauty and 
fertility; and when David was crowned 
king of all Israel at Hebron, this and the 
neighbouring tribes supplied meat, meal, 
cakes of figs, bunches of raisins, wine, oil, 
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oxen, and sheep for the entertainment. 1 
Chron, xii. 40.” 

22. “Joseph.”"—Israel now comes to his 
favourite sou, on whose past history and 
future blessings he expatiates with a force 
and beauty of language and expression 
which no translation can adequately ren- 
der. We think that we shall consult the 
advantage of the reader better by laying 
before them the admirable version of Dr. 
Boothroyd than by any number of de- 
tached notes of the separate clauses point- 
ing out the better alternatives. The 
learned translator’s version of the whole of 
this chapter is excellent, although there 
are some few points on which we should 
venture to difler from him. There is also 
a very good translation in Dr. Hales’s 
* Analysis of Chronology.’ 


“A fruitfal stem is Joseph, 

A fruitful stem by a fountain; 

Whose branches shoot over the wall. 

Though the archers sorely grieved him, 

Contended with him, and harassed him; 

Yet his bow retained its force, 

And strong were his arms and his hands; 

Through the power of the mighty one of 
Jacob, : 

Through the name of the shepherd—the 
rock of Israel ; 

Through the God of thy father, who 
helped thee, 

Through the Almighty, who blessed thee. 

May the blessings of the heavens from 
above, 

The blessings of the low-lying deep, 

The blessings of the breast aud of the 
womb, 

The blessings of thy father and thy 
mother, 

With the blessings of the eternal moun- 
tains, 

The teuelile things of the everlasting 

ills, 

Abound and rest on the head of Joseph— 

On the crown of the chief among his 
brethren.” 


The meaning of the retrospective part 
of this passage is too obvious to require 
indication, but it may be well to observe 
how exactly the prophetic part was ful- 
filled in the lot of the tribes descended 
from Joseph's two sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. The two tribes flourished 
greatly, occupying a fertile and extensive 
country on both sides of the Jordan, and, 
unitedly, much exceeded in population 
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any other tribe, so that they complained 
to Joshua, “ Why hast thou given me but 
one lot, and one portion to inherit, seeing 
I am a great people, because the Lord 
hath blessed me hitherto?” (Josh. xviii. 
14.) Every variety of national and poli- 
tical blessing seems studiously accumu- 
lated upon the head of Joseph; blessings 
of climate and temperature, with ferti- 
lising dews and rains, are promised from 
the heaven above; an ample supply of 
water; abundance in the products of the 
earth; wombs prolific of children and of 
cattle; and great distinction among the 
other tribes—seem to be clearly pointed 
out, and were actually enjoyed. Besides 
Joshua, five out of the twelve succeeding 
judges are expressly said to have been of 
this tribe; and it is probable that Deborah 
and Abdon also belonged to it: and when 
the ten tribes revolted against the house of 
David, Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, became 
king of Israel, and his family retained the 
crown for some generations; and Ephraim 
remained the leading tribe in Israel until 
the Assyrian captivity. 

27. “Benjamin shallravin asa wolf. 
The ANY zeeb (Canis Lupus of Limieus), 
or wolf, has grown familiar to our minds 
as a ravenous beast, and the enemy of the 
fold. The sacred text intimates that the 
habits of the wolf are not only carnivorous, 
but that his delight and constant exercise 
from morning till night, and from night 
till morning, are to surprise the uupro- 
tected and to tear the weak in pieces. 
And this account of its habits coincides 
with the observation of travellers, who 
concur in representing the wolf as con- 
tinually on the prowl with an unsated 
appetite, and seizing every opportunity of 
doing harm, where its fears are not strong 
enough to overcome its thirst of blood. 
Most commentators agree in referring the 
comparison of Benjamin to a wolf, to the 
fierce and unjust contest in which the 
tribe engaged with the other tribes, and in 
which, after two victories, it was almost 
exterminated. (Judges xix. and xx.) 
After this, although the tribe gave the 
first king to Israel, in the person of Saul, 
it never was of much consequence, and 
was ultimately absorbed in the tribe of 
Judah, with which it retained its alle- 
giance to the house of David, when the 
other tribes revolted. 


oe 
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Verse 2. “The physicians embalmed 
Israel.” —The Egyptian custom of so em- 
balming the dead as to preserve the 
corpse for perhaps a thousand generations 
arose from the doctrine of their religion, 
which taught that the continuance of the 


: goul in the region of blessedness was con- 


tingent upon the preservation of the body. 
When that perished, the banished soul 
had to begin anew its career in connection 
with physical existence, and after mi- 
grating, during a period of 3000 years, 


~;, through various forms of being, ultimately 


‘ became again associated with the human 


form, and when its life terminated, was 
to be again admitted to its precarious 
felicity—separated from, but connected 


: with the “earthly tabernacle” which had 
_ been left in the world exposed to -the in- 
“ juries of men and the accidents of time. 


It is obvious how this principle would ope- 
rate in originating elaborate and careful 
processes for the embalming of the dead. 
We regret that the limits of a note 
preclude us from giving that attention to 
this curious subject which it deserves, 
Herodotus, who was in Egypt about 460 
years B.C., first described the process of 
embalming. Fora translation of the text 
of Herodotus and other matters connected 
with this subject, we refer our readers to 
the chapter on ‘ Mummies,’ in the second 
volume on ‘Egyptian Antiquities’ in 
the ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 
3. “ Forty days,” &c.—It is rather 
difficult to understand the meaning of the 
different numbers, forty days and seventy 
days. Herodotus mentions seventy days 
as the time which the body lay in nitre, 
which agrees with the time of mourning 
for Jacob. Diodorus, however, takes no 
notice at all of this process, which seems 
to have been often omitted, and says 
that the embalming occupied forty days. 
Bishop Warburton conjectures that the 
whole period of pickling and embalming 
occupied seventy days: that is to say, that 
the body was laid in nitre thirty days, and 
that the remaining forty were occupied in 
preparing it with gums and spices, which 
was the proper embalming. Thus, there- 
fore, forty days may be said to be the time 
of- embalming, although the corpse was 
seventy days in the hands of the em- 
balmers. This view certainly does not 
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obviate all the discrepancies between the 
several accounts of Moses, Herodotus, and 
Diodorus; but it is the best attempt we 
have met with. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that Moses’s numbers should contain 
both the numbers mentioned by the others. 
It is also observable that Diodorus men- 
tions seventy-two days as the period of 
mourning for the king, whence some have 
conceived that Jacob was mourned for as 
a king, and that the seventy in the text is 
a round number for seventy-two. Be this 
as it may, it must give some idea of the 
moumiing for Jacob tostate the observances 
during the mourning for a king, as given 
by Diodorus. They shut up their temples, 
and abstained during the seventy-two 
days from all sacrifices, solemnities, and 
feasts. They rent their clothes, begrimed 
their heads and faces with mud, and in 
this condition men and women went 
about in companies of two or three hun- 
dred, with their loins girded and their 
breasts bare, singing plaintive songs, re- 
citing the virtues of him they had lost. 
During the time of mourning they ab- 
stained from wine and generous diet. 
They ate no animal meat, or food dressed 
by fire, and abstained from their customary 
bathsaudanointings. Every onemourned. 
as for the loss of his dearest child, and 
spent all the day in lamentations. A 
great part of this agrees in essentials with 
what Herodotus states as the observances 
of an ordinary mourning. The difference 
was probably only one of duration, and 
in that for a king being general. 

25. “ Ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence.” —We see in the next verse that the 
body of Joseph was embalmed. In this 
and many other places, “bones”? denote 
generally a corpse. The Israelites were 
enabled to perform this promise ; for after 
carrying the mummy of Joseph about with 
them in their forty years’ wanderings, they 
were enabled to deposit it in the ground 
which Jacob bought at Shechem (Josh. 
xxiv. 32). Josephus seems to say that 
the bodies of the other patriarchs were 
carried up to Hebron, and buried there 
soon after they died. This is probable; 
and that the same was not done by 
Joseph's remains, is probably explained 
by the unwillingness of the Egyptians to 
part with the mummy of so prominent a 
public character as Josephhad been. The 
earnest desire of the patriarchs, that their 
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remains should be deposited in the country 
which they regarded as their uative land, 
and which was to be possessed by their 
descendants, does not call for particular 
elucidation. It is a frequent occurrence 
among ourselves for the remains of persons 
of consideration who have died abroad, 
to be brought home for interment. We 
have all read of the practice among the 
American Indians to carry away with 
them the bones of their fathers, when the 
encroaching white men obliged them to 
migrate from their ancient seats. 

26. “ He was put in a coffin.” —This is 
certainly mentioned here as a distinction. 
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Coffins have never been much used in 
the East, although great personages have 
occasionally been deposited in marble 
sarcophagi. The custom was and is to 
wrap the body up closely in wrappers, or 
to swathe it with bandages, and so bury it, 
or deposit it in the excavated sepulchre, 
In Egypt coflins were more in use than 
anywhere else, but still the common 
people were obliged to dispense with them. 
On the other hand, persons of wealth or 
distinction had two, three, or even four 
coffins, one within the other. Upon this 
subject we may also refer our readers to the 
second volume of ‘Egyptian Antiquities.’ 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES, 


CALLED 


EXODUS. 


CHAPTER I, 


Exopus.—This title is derived from 
the Septuagint, and is descriptive of the 
contents of the book, signifying the “ going 
forth or departure”—i. e. of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The Hebrews, according to 
their custom, denominate the book from its 


initial words FYOW sox) (we-aleh she- 
moth}—“ Now these are the names;” or, 
sometimes, only Shemoth—-“‘names.” The 
book contains the history of 145 years, 
from the death of Joseph to the erection 
of the tabernacle at the commencement of 
the first year from the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt. In the New 
Testament there are said to be twenty- 
five direct quotations from this book, 
and nineteen allusions to its sense. 

Verse 8. “ There arose up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” —Mr. 
Faber, by an acute analysis of the frag- 
ment of Egyptian history by Manetho, 
preserved by Josephus, has thrown a de- 
gree of light on the transactions of this 
period, as connected with the sacred nar- 
rative, of which it did not previously 
seem susceptible. Some of the results 
of this gentleman's investigations we have 
given in the noteto Gen. ch. xlvi. 34. 


We must refer to his work on ‘ The Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry,’ vol. iii, book vi., 
for the details of his most satisfactory 
elucidations of this very perplexing sub- 
ject; and shall here give, as briefly as 
possible, the principal results which are 
applicable to the illustration of the pre- 
sent text and subsequent narrative. We 
have seen that a native dynasty in Lower 
Egypt was subverted by a race of Cushite 
shepherds; that after 260 years the na- 
tives succeeded in expelling the intruders; 
that, under the restored dynasty, Joseph 
acquired consequence in Egypt, and 
that his family came thither and settled 
in the pasture lands of Goshen, which 
the Arabian nomades had recently va- 
cated. It is to be observed, that Mane- 
tho calls the Israelites the leprous shep- 
herds, Perhaps from some tradition con- 
cerning the leprosy of Moses. He says, 
that these shepherds, having greatly in- 
creased in the land of Avaris (Goshei), so 
as to become a powerful body, began 
to meditate revolutionary projects, and 
invited the expelled shepherd-kings to 
return out of Palestine; which fatal invi- 
tation led to the complete re-establishment 
of the pastoral tyranny. Itseems that the 
native king and a considerable part of 
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the priests and warriors withdrew into 
the Thebais and Ethiopia, while the 
people who remained behind were sub- 
jected to great oppression from the con- 
querors. This then was the new dynasty, 
—“the new king that knew not Joseph.” 
That he knew not Joseph and the services 
he had rendered to Egypt, is justly re- 
garded by Mr. Faber as a satisfactory 
proof that he was a stranger. As to the 
invitation from the Hebrews, we are not 
bound to admit it; but we are rather less 
inclined to doubt it than Mr. Faber seems 
to be. It appears to us that if there had 
not been some understanding between them, 
the Hebrews would have defended the 
Egyptian frontier; and that if they had 
done so, a fact of so much importance 
would probably have been mentioned by 
the sacred historian. The warlike shep- 
herds must have passed through their coun- 
try, and it appears, from the subsequent 
fears of the king himself, that they were in 
a condition, by their numbersand strength, 
to have offered a most powerful resistance 
to the invasion if they had been so inclined. 
We wonder this escaped the notice of 
Mr. Faber. Be this as it may, the 
policy of the new sovereign, as mentioned 
by Moses, is easily illustrated. “He 
found himself master of a land in which 
were two distinct races of men; who, 
from asense of mutual benefits, had gene- 
rally lived in strict amity with each other: 
and he was fully aware, or at least he 
naturally suspected, that notwithstanding 
any temporary disgust, the - Israelites 
would be far more likely to make com- 
mon cause with their friends the Mizraim, 
than with himself and his intrusive war- 
riors. Hence to a man who was restrained 
by no nice scruples of conscience, who 
considered only how he might best se- 
cure his conquest, and who neither knew 
nor regarded Joseph, the policy is obvious; 
and the principle of it is most distinctly 
exposed by Moses.” See note on v. 10. 
9.“ The people of the children of Israel 
are more and mightier than we.’—This 
strongly corroborates the preceding state- 
ment. Only 109 years had at this time 
(a good while before Moses was born) 
passed since the Israelites were no more 
than seventy persons, and that they had 
so soon become’ more numerous than the 
native Egyptians, who had been a settled 
nation for about 650 years, it is not 
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necessary to suppose and is not compatible 
with the fact that the Egyptians had so 
long been a nation. But the conquering 
tribe may easily be supposed to have been 
fewer in number than even the smallest 
of the two nations that then occupied 
Egypt. . 

10. “Come on, let us deal wisely,” &c. 
—“Every part of this declaration throws 
light upon the history, and serves to prove 
that the new king and his people were 
foreigners. With the natural feelings of 
a conqueror, and with the superadded 
remembrance of a former expulsion from 
this very country, he anticipated a 
probable rebellion of the Mizraim; and 
he shrewdly conjectured, that while he 
was engaged in reducing them to obedi- 
ence, or in resisting an invasion of the de- 
throned king from the Thebais, whither 
(according to Manetho) he had retired, 
the Israelites, compactly associated in the 
land of Goshen, would take him in the 
rear, and place him between two enemies.” 
—(Faber, vol. iii. p.553.) Thus situated, 
the invaders thought it necessary to com- 
pensate for their disadvantages by their 
courage, by their strict union, by consti- 
tuting themselves the sole military class, 
and ultimately, by reducing the Israelites, 
and also the native Egyptians (as we learn 
from both Manetho and Herodotus), to a 
state of absolute servitude, obliging them 
to labour in public works, which were 
probably undertaken quite as much in 
order to break their spirits by severe labour 
as for any other purpose. 

ll. “ Treasure cities."—The original 
word has been variously rendered in the 
different versions. Store-cities, or store- 
houses, granaries, fortresses, or walled 
towns, are the alternatives. As the proper 
names seem to indicate that towns are in- 
tended, and as it is expressly said they 
were built for Pharaoh, it may be pre- 
sumed that they were for the purpose of 
storing up the various produce which in 
different districts belonged to the king. 
The Hebrew kings had such “ store-cities.” 
(2 Chron, viii. 4. 6, and xxxii. 27—30.) 
Authors do not agree in fixing the sites of 
Pithom and Raamses; but as the land of 
Goshen is also called “the land of Ra- 
meses” (Gen. xlvii. 11), there is reason to 
conclude that the latter town was in that 
land, to which it gave or from which it 
received its name. Michael seems to 
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think that the Egyptian government 
obliged the Hebrews, with the view of 
making them a more settled people, to 
relinquish their habit of living in tents. 
It is remarkable that the Vulgate has ex- 
actly the opposite view of the text, describ- 
ing the two towns as erbes tabernaculorum, 
“ cities of tents.” 
1k. “ Hard bondage, in morter, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the 
eld.’—There has been no small amount 
of conjecture as to the works on which the 
Israelites were employed in Egypt. Some 
authors contend for one thing, and some 
for another : without sufliciently consider. | 
ing that the large expressions in the pre- | 
sent text, together with “the treasure- 
cities” of verse 11, and the © straw-com- 
pacted bricks ” of chap. v.7, would imply 
that they were employed in every kind of 
public work which was in those times 
undertaken. This was certainly the view 
of Josephus, who says that they were oblized 
to learn mechanical arts, and to accustom 
themselves to hard labour; and that they 
were made to cut canals, to raise dykes, to 
erect pyramids, and to build the walls of 
cities. The whole subject has generally been 
viewed with very unnecessary limitations. 
Thus it appears, from chap. v. 7, that 
when Moses commenced his mission, the 
Hebrews were chiefly occupied in making 
those large bricks, dried in the sun and 
compacted with straw, such as we have 
already noticed in describing the remains 
at Babylou; and it has hence been argued 
that only such structures as are formed 
with such bricks could. have been their 
work. Itscems rather absurd, however, 
to conclude that because they were mak- 
ing bricks at the return of Moses from 
Midian, they had done nothing but make 
bricks during the eighty or hundred pre- 
ceding years; for the oppression of the Is- 
raelites commenced before Moses was born, 
and he was about eighty years of age when 
he received the Divine call to his great 
work. Hence old writers were wont to 
object to the statement of Josephus about 
the pyramids, “ because the pyramids were 
all of stone.” But all the pyramids are 
not of stone; and, if they were, that the 
Hebrews worked in brick is no reason why 
they should not also have worked in stone. 
However, we have so far entered into this 
view that we have given a cut of a princi- 
pal brick pyramid, in preference—not be- 
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cause we are sure that this. or any exist- 
ing pyramid, was the work of the Hebrews: 
but because, of all the existing monuments 
in Egypt, pyramids of this description 
may, with the greatest measure of pro- 
bability, be attributed to them. Accounts 
of the pyramids in general are so common 
and easy of access, that we shall not oc- 
cupy our space with any descriptive state- 
ment, but shall preferably endeavour to 
show on what data the Israelites may be 
conceived to have been engaged in their 
erection. 

Ina preceding note we have stated the 
probability that the oppression of the Is- 
raelites was under a dynasty of shepherd- 
kings—that is, a tribe or tribes of Cuashite’ 
nomades, from Arabia or Chaldea. I, 
therefore, we conclude that the Hebrews 
were employed on the pyramids, we must 
conclude that they were not native Egyp- 
tian structures, but were formed on the 
soil of Egypt by a foreign people. Of 
this it is a remarkable corroboration—that 
the pyramids are confined to that part of 
Egypt which the shepherd-conquerors oc- 
cupied; whereas, we should rather expect 
to have found them, if native structures, 
in Upper Egypt, and in the vicinity of 
the “ hundred-gated Thebes,” the ancient 
and chief seat of the Egyptian religion 
and of the temples and monuments con- 
nected with it. Whatever were the objects 
of these remarkable structures we can dis- 
cover noreason but this, which adequately 
accounts for our finding them exclusively 
within a limited district. It is true that 
Herodotus does not assign such high anti- 
quity to the pyramids; but he was not 
even aware of the existence of a dynasty 
of shepherd-kings; and, from his state- 
ment, it would seem that the priests of 
Heliopolis, from whom he derived most of 
his information, exhibited a degree of re- 
serve about the period of their origin, and 
of concealment concerning the thraldom 
of their nation, which equally accounts 
for his ignorance of some remarkable facts, 
and corroborates the impressions we have 
stated. Their reserve was noticed even 
by Herodotus, though he had no notion 
of its cause. He does, however, state in- 
cidentally that some of the pyramids were 
called after the shepherd Philitis, who at 
that time fed his cattle in the neighbour- 
hood; and he gives, as a reason for this, 
that the monarchs by whom they were 
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built were held in such abomination by 
the Egyptians, that the priests were un- 
willing to mention their names. The 
reason was, that during their reign the 
Egyptians were subject tu great oppression 
and calamity, and were not even permitted 
to worship in their temples. It is not dif- 
ficult to discover, through the gloss which 
the priests gave to this statement, that the 
pyramids were erected under the rule of a 
foreign people, whose religion differed from 
that of the Egyptians, and who acted with 
great oppression. This inference is the 
stronger, when we consider that the native 
Egyptian sovereigns could not, according 
to the organic laws of the government, 
have acted as the founders of the pyra- 
mids did; and, above all, could not have 
interfered with the public worship of the 
people; for the Egyptian kings were in 
general merely the adorned pageants of 
authority. The priests were tlie real sove- 
reigus; they managed all the affairs of 
state; and all, even the smaller, move- 
meuts of the monarch were subject to their 
direction and control. To this we may 
add, that various Arabian writers concur 
iu the statement that the pyramids were 
built by a people from Arabia, who, after 
a period of dominion in Egypt, were ulti- 
mately expelled. There is every proba- 
bility that, although these “shepherd- 
kings” came immediately from Arabia, 
their original migration was from lands 
farther east; and it might uot be impos- 
sible to track their progress by the pyra- 
midal structures they have left in the lands 
they subjected to their rule. The Indian 
annals record a migration from the east 
of arace of Pal, or shepherds—(see the 
Philitis above quoted from Herodotus); 
they were a powerful tribe, who in ancient 
times governed all the country from the 
Indus to the Ganges. Being an active, 
enterprising, and roving people, they, by 
conquest and colonizatien, spread them- 
selves westward, even into Afiica aud Eu- 
rope. They took possession of Arabia and 
the western shores of the Red Sea. We 
may connect this with another record of 
an ancient king, whose empire Vishnu 
enlarged by enabliig him to conquer 
Misra-stan, or “the land of Egypt;” 
where his immense wealth enabled him to 
raise three mountains—called Ruem-adri, 
the mountain of gold; Rujat-adri, the 
mountain of silver; and Retu-adri, the 
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mountain of gems. These “ mountains” 


were no doubt pyramids, and probably 
derived their names, as Dr. Hales conjec- 
tures, from the colour of the stone with 
which they were coated. 

Some writers have thought that these 
allusions refer directly to the Israelites as 
the builders of the pyramids; we would 
rather understand them to refer to the 
shepherd-kings as the fovnders of the same 
monuments. Our line of argumeut is 
based on the previous notes. It being 
there xendered probable that a strange 
dynasty ruled in Egypt duing the bond- 
age of the Israelites, we have now endea- 
voured to show the further probability 
that the pyramids were founded by them 
—not with the view of weakening the 
inference that the Hebrews worked on the 
pyramids, but in order to give that: in- 
ference accumulated force: for if the 
shepherd-kings founded the pyramids, and 
if those kings ruled during the oppression 
of the family of Israel, not only a pro- 
bability but a moral certainty results, 
that the latter were obliged to assist in 
their erection, We use the word “ assist” 
advisedly ; for there isto reason to suppose 
that they were exclusively engaged on 
any public work. They probably assisted 
the Egyptians, whose enslaved condition 
during the period in which the pyramids 
were erected is attested equally by 
Manctho and Herodotus. Some writers 
regard the pyramids in the abstract as 
eviucing the slavery of the lower orders 
in Egypt. This proof may be considered 
to apply to the period in which the 
pyramids were actually erected; but it 
can hardly be taken to eviuce their con- 
dition under their own princes. That the 
mass of the people had their civil liberties 
much restricted there is reason to know 3 
but that they were liable to compulsory 
and unpaid labour on the public works 
there is no ground to believe. If it were 
so, it would not have been mentioned as 
an outrage that the pyramid-founders 
reduced the Egyptians to servile labour, 
Prisoners and slaves would seem to have 
been generally employed in such labours; 
for it was the proud boast of some of the 
princes, that no Egyptian hand had 
laboured in the greatest of their works. 
What hosts of men were employed, and 
how profusely human life was wasted, is 
evinced by the statement in a previous 
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note, that Necho worked away 100,000 
lives in the attempt to cut a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea. Things are 
much the same now in the same country. 
Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, obliged 
150,000 men, chiefly Arabs from Upper 
Egypt, to work on his canal connecting 
the Nile with the sca at Alexandria: 
20,000 of the number perished during the 
progress of the work. A new canal was 
jn progress when Carne was at Alexandria. 
That writer says: “The bed of the canal 
presented a novel spectacle, being filled 
with a vast number of Arabs of various 
colours toiling in the intense heat of the 
day, while their Egyptian (?) task-masters, 
with whips in their hands, watched the 
progress of their labour. It was a just 
and lively representation of the children 
cf Israel forced to toil by their oppressive 
masters of old. The wages Mahmoud 
allowed to these unfortunate people, whom 
he had obliged to quit their homes and 
families in Upper Egypt, were only a 
pemy a day and a ration of bread.” 
(« Lettcrs from the East,’ p. 71, 72.) Thus 
were the lives of the Israelites “made 
bitter with hard bondage.” There is an 
incideiital statement in Herodotus which 
enables us to discover that, even in point 
of remuneration for their labour, the 
builders of the pyramids were much on a 
par with the canal-digging Arabs of our 
own day. He mentions an inscription on 
the great pyramid, stating that a sum 
amouuting to 1600 talents had been paid 
in supplying the woikmen with garlic 
andonicis. He then goes on to conjecture 
what, at that rate, must have been paid 
for the whole expense of tools, food, and 
clothing for the 100,000 men who were 
twenty years engaged in the work. It is 
observable that he says nothing of wages 
asa probable item of expense, but only 
calculates that they received food and 
clothing, the recompense of slaves, for 
their labour. This statement brings out 
another corroboration of the view we have 
taken. Garlic and onions are mentioned 
as having been supplied to the workmen; 
and although the circumstance would be 
of small weight as an isolated analogy, it 
does, after all that has been said, become 
important to remark that the Israelites, 
in one of their rebellious murmurings in 
the desert, speak with desire of the onions 
and garlic which they had eaten freely 
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(that is, without expense) in Egypt. 
(Numb. xi. 5.) 

The structure represented in our wood- 
cut, which is copied from the great French 
work on Egypt, represents a pyramid of 
sun dried brick in Faioum, the ancient 
Arsinoe. ‘The large bricks of which it is 
formed are male of black, loamy, friable 
earth, or Nile-mud, compacted with 
chopped straw, in the same way that such 
bricks are still made in Egypt and else- 
where in the East. There are other such 
pyramids at Dashour and Saccara, differ- 
ing little except in size and degree of pre- 
servation. The pyramid at Faioum stands 
on an elevated, sandy plateau; and its 
base is a square of 122 yards, its preseut 
height being 197 feet. This and the other 
brick pyramids have not obtained the 
degree of notice they deserve, the attention 
of travellers having been too exclusively 
engrossed by the pyramids of Ghizeh. 
The French, however, discovered a sub- 
terraneous passage to this pyramid, and 
found within, a sarcophagus and also a 
salt spring. It will be scen that, in 
commen with most of the other structures 
of the same material, it has lost much of 
its pyramidal form, and approaches to 
that of a mound; and if the reader turns 
to the cut of the Birs Nemroud near 
Babylon, and compares the two, with the 
recollection that the material of both is sun- 
dried bricks, he will be led to conclude 
that there was much resemblance, if not 
ideutity, in form and intention between 
the now ruined mounds of Babylonia and 
the existing pyramids of Egypt. It is a 
remarkable confirmation of this view that 
Herodotus, who describes the Tower of 
Babylon as a pyramid with graduated 
stories diminishing with the ascent, 
mentions the pyramids of Egypt as being 
similarly constructed, with stories or 
platforms diminishing in size as they rose 
in height, and is understood to state that 
they were afterwards completed to a 
smooth surface by being coated with 
blocks of stone, which filled up the 
interstices between the different stories so 
as to obliterate the graduated by asloping 
appearance. Observations on the pyramids 
have confirmed this account of their con- 
struction. The greatest of the pyramids 
at Ghizeh is built in diminishing stages, 
nor does any trace remain to indicate that 
it ever had an outer series of stones to 
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give it a smooth surface. We may then 
consider as essentially identical the 
pyramids of the Nile with those graduated 
structures which are found, in various 
states of preservation, not only on the 
banks of the Euphrates, but on those of the 
Indus and Ganges. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 3. “ Bulrushes,” WYV9.gome, Heb. 
—By comparing Isaiah xviii, 2, where 
we have Ror, “ vessels of bul- 
rushes,” with a passage of Theophrastus 
when describing the papyrus, xasvgos, 
we at once perceive that the Cyperus 
papyrus and the gome are identical: xa 
yuo rAroe roovew i abrou —“ they 
make boats and ships of it.” The eyperws 
is distinguished by its cluster of elegant 
little spikes, which consist of a single 
row of scales, ranged in a straight line 
on each side. These clusters are “ weak,” 
or hang down in a nodding position, and, 
unlike the rest of the plant, are inappli- 
cable to any useful purpose. The root 
is about the thickness of a full-sized 
man’s wrist, and more than fifteen feet in 
length, and so hard that all kinds of 
utensils were made of it. The stem is 
about four cubits, or six feet long, was 
eaten raw, roasted, or boiled, and served 
as material for boats, sails, mats, clothes, 
beds, and books. Its Greek name rasveos 
has imparted its derivative to our “paper,” 
while its Egyptian designation appears in 
the venerable name of “Bible.” The 
Arabic is bardi, and the Syriac seems to 
intimate that it is a plant liable to wither, 
as it comes from a verb signifying “ to 
flee.” This harmonises with what is said 
in Job viii. 11, “Can the rush (or pa- 
pyrus) grow up without mire? can the 
fiag (or Cyperus esculentus) grow without 
water?” 

“ Slime,” (chemer, Heb.) doguaromieca, 
bitumen, Vulg. mineral pitch. See the 
note on Gen. xi. 

“ Pitch,” PY zepheth, pix, whence 


our pitch was derived from airra, which 
came ultimately, by a transposition of 
letters, from zepeth, The Greek and 
Latin terms were applied to the solid 
resins obtained from the pine and fir-trees. 
Both the mineral and the vegetable pro- 
ductions were employed on this occasion 


CHAP. I. 17 
for the obvious purpose of keeping out 
the water, and thus preserving the child 
from its intrusion, till some kind heart 
should be moved to pity for him. There 
seems to be considerable analogy between 
the ark or boat in which Moses was 
deposited and the curious vessels which 
are at the present day employed in 
crossing the Tigris. They are perfectly 
circular in shape, and are made with the 
leaves of the date-palm, forming a kind 
of basket-work, which is rendered im~- 
pervious to the water by being thickly 
coated with bitumen. 


“ Flags,” §)\D, suph.—We are unable 
at present to satisfy ourselves as to what 
particular plant is here intended. It is 
more than probable, however, that swph 
was a general term for sea or river-weed. 
Theophrastus describes several plants akin 
to the papyrus, as common in the marshes 
of Egypt—among them the Sari, which 
produced a root that was much used _ by 
smiths as fuel in forging their iron. The 
Arabic seems applicable to a species of 
bulrush, scizpus: the Vulgate has, “in 
carecto,”"—in a bed of reeds. The Red 
Sea is always called in the Scriptures 
a yemehs yam-suph, or “the weedy sea,” 
probably from the great variety of marine 
vegetables which grow in it, and which 
at low water are left in great quantities 
upon the shores. Now in Egypt this sea 
was, from an allusion to the same cir- 
cumstance, called the “ Sari Sea,” which 
seems to demonstrate the identity of the 
suph with the sari. 


15. “ The land of Midian.”—There is a 
difficulty attending this subject, which 
has not yet been indisputably settled. 
There seems to be two lands of Midian ; 
—this on the Elanitic gulf of the Red 
Sea; and another east and south-east of 
the land of Moab, which was on the east 
of the Dead Sea. 1t is therefore concluded 
by some good authorities, that the tribes 
inhabiting these lands were different 
people ;—those near the Dead Sea being 
the descendants of Abraham through 
Keturah; and those near the Red Sea 
being the posterity of Midian, the son of 
Cush. The latter conjecture is strength- 
ened by the certainty that some of the 
Cushite tribes did settle in aud on the 
outskirts of, Arabia, which was therefore 
called Ethiopia in common with the dif- 
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ferent countries which the Cushites occu- 
pied. Accordingly Zipporah, the wife 
of Moses, is called a Cushite or Ethiopian, 
in Num. xii. 1; and in Habakkuk iti. 7, 
the Midianites are mentioned with the 
Cushites. There are those, however, who 
believe that all the Midianites mentioned 
in Scripture are descended from Abra- 
ham; and that those near the Red Sea 
were merely a ramification from the same 
stock. That the latter were called Ethi- 
opians may be sufliciently accounted 
for by their mhabiting a country to which 
the uame of Ethiopia was applied. We 
incline to this opinion; but in order not 
to interfere with the other, we shall notice 
each branch separately as the text brings 
it before us; and it is the more easy to 
do this, as the Scripture history connects 
the one people little, if at all, with the 
other. There is little to say concerning 
the Midianites near the Red Sea, as they 
are scarcely noticed in the Bible, except 
in the early chapters of this book. One 
of the earliest notices of the Midianites 
comects them with the Ishmaclites (Gen. 
xxxvil, 25, 28), with whom all the tribes 
springing from Abraliam were in the first 
lustance closely connected, and into whose 
body they were all ultimately absorbed. 
As that notice describes them as engaged 
in commercial pursuits, besides being a 
pastoral people, and as they seem to have 
become a numerous and wealthy race, it 
would be interesting to inquire whether 
their settlement on the Red Sea had not 
some connection with maritime trade aud 
navigation. We have no data on which 
to form distinct conclusions on this mat- 
ter; but it may fairly be conjectured, 
that being a trading people they would, 
when situated on the Red Sea, scarcely 
abstain from building some kind of 
vessels in which to explore the shores of 
the gulf and the contiguous coasts, at the 
least. Josephus says the people of this 
part of Midian were not shepherds, which 
allows us to imagine that they were en- 
gaged in commerce. He adds, rather 
coutradictorily, that they left the care of 
their sheep to women. This agrees with 
the fact of Jethro’s flock being watered by 
his daughters; and, which is still more 
striking, it agrees with the existing prac- 
tice in this part of Arabia, where the duty 
of attending the flocks is considered de- 
grading by the men, and is more entirely 
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left to the young women than perhaps in 
any other part of Arabia. The territory 
of these Midianites on the Red Sea would 
seem to have extended farther southward 
than that of the Edomites, as it is not 
unlikely that the latter people ultimately 
superseded them altogether in these parts. 
These were undoubtedly the Midianites 
who trembled for fear when they heard 
that the Israelites had passed through the 
Red Sea. (Hab. iti. 7.) The Orientals 
do not appear to kuow any other land of 
Midian than this. Abulfeda says that 
the name is preserved in a ruined city, 
called Aadyan, on the shore of the Red 
Sea, on the route of the pilgrims from 
Egypt to Mecea. This city, he says, was 
the capital of the tribe of Midian among 
the Israelites ; and that there was still to 
be seen near it the famous well at which 
Moses watered the flocks of Schoaib, as 
the Moslems call Jethro. Josephus men- 
tions the “city of Madiau on the Red 
Sea;” aud it is no doubt the same that 
Ptolemy calls Modianam. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 1. “ Horeb."—We shall give 
some account of this mountain when 
tracing the course of the Israelites in their 
march from Egypt to the land of promise. 
We may here observe, that the sacred 
locality is under the guardianship of a 
body of Greek monks, who occupy an 
ancient convent at the foot of the moun- 
tain, called the “ Convent of St. Cathe- 
rine;” by whose name also the mountain, 
supposed to be Horeb, is now distin- 
guished. The monks indicate, as the 
spot where Moses fed the flocks of Jethro, 
a valley at the back of the mount, be- 
tween two ranges of mountains, in the 
centre of which is a solitary group of trees, 
They state that the original church, built 
here by the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constautine, was built over the spot where 
the Divine Presence was manifested to 
Moses; and where, afterwards, the present 
fortified convent was erected under the 
direction of the emperor Justinian, it was 
made to include the same sacred spot. 
(See Carne’s ‘ Letters from the East ;’ aud 
Burckhardt’s ‘Tour in the Peninsula of 
Sinai.’) 

5. “ Put of thy shoes from off thy 
feet.”—The reverence indicated by put- 
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ting off the covering of the feet is still 
prevalent in the East. The Orientals 
throw off their slippers on all those occa- 
sions when we should take off our hats. 
They never uncover their heads, any 
more than we our feet. It would every- 
where, whether among Christians, Mos- 
lems, or Pagans, be considered in the 
highest degree irreverent for a person to 
enter a church, a temple, or a mosque, 
with his feet covered; and we shall 
observe that the priests under the law 
officiated with bare feet. Aud not ouly 
is this form of showing respect exhibited 


in religious observances, but in the com- | 


mon intercourse of life. Few things 
inspire an Oriental with deeper disgust, 
than for a person to enter his room with 
shoes or boots on, regarding such conduct 
both as an insult to himself and a pol- 
lution to his apartment. These usages 
influence the costume of the head and 
feet. The former, being never uncovered, 
is in general shaven, and the head-dress 
generally is such that it could not be 
replaced without some degree of trouble ; 
while fur the feet they have loose and easy 
slippers, which may be thrown off and 
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resumed with the least possible degree of 
inconvenience. 
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22. “ Every woman shall borrow of her 


| neighbour... . jewels of silver and jewels 


of gold.”—The word “ borrow” is an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate rendering of the 
Hebrew word bevy shaal, But this un- 
happy rendering is quite peculiar to our 
version. The proper meaning of the term 
isto “ask,” or to “ demand,’ and Horne 


| states that it is so understood in every 


ancient version, and in every modern 
version except our own. The fact would 
seem to be, that the Hebrews were in- 
structed to take advantage of the con- 
sternation of the Egyptians at the death of 
the first-born (see ch. xii, 83), to demand - 
compensation for having been so long 
obliged to labour without wages in their 
service. The Egyptians, in the anxiety 
they then felt to have the Israelites gone,. 
were in no condition to refuse the demand. . 
Perhaps they feared that there would be 
some new calamity if they did not com- 
ply; and the natural effect of the terrible 
infliction they had just sustained would 
be, for the time, to render the precious 
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things which the Hebrews required, of 
small value in their sight. The word 
rendered “jewels” does uot mean jewel- 
lery in precious stones, &c., but denotes, 
in a general way, any articles of superior 
value, whether for personal ornament or 
any other purpese. Dr. Boothroyd very 
properly translates: “ articles of gold and 
articles of silver,” without specifying 
what articles. As “raiment” is added in 
ch. xii, 35, personal ornaments were most 
probably included among the valuables 
which the Hebrews obtained on this occa- 
sion; and as they almost certainly wore 
during their forty years’ wanderings the 
ornaments which they obtained now, and 
which they afterwards took from the 
Egyptians overthrown in the Red Sea, we 
have introduced a cut, with figures wear- 
ing such omaments as are known, from 
existing paintings and sculptures, to 
have been worn by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 
fet a Es 


CHAPTER IY. 


Verse 25. “ Zipporah took a sharp 
stone.”"—¥Flints and other hard stones 
formed the tools and cutting instruments 
of almost all nations before the art of 
working iron was discovered. We find 
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such instruments still in use among 
savages, and discover them occasionally 
buried in different parts of Europe and 
Asia, showing the universality of their use 
when the people were ignorant of iron, 
They were, no doubt, formed, as savages 
form them at present; that is, they were 
shaped and sharpened on a kind of grind- 
stone, until, at a great expeuse of time, 
labour, and patience, they were brought 
to the desired figure. They were then 
fitted to a handle, and used nearly in the 
same way as we use our instruments and 
tools of iron. From the act of Zipporah, 
we are, however, not authorised to infer 
that instruments and tools of metal were 
not common at the time and in the neigh- 
bourhood before us. We shall soon have 
occasion to see the coutrary. The fact 
seems to be, that Zipporah knew that 
sharp stones were exclusively used in 
igypt and elsewhere, in making incisions 
on the human person; and she therefore 
either used such an instrument, or em- 
ployed in its room one of the flints with 
which the region they were traversing is 
abundantly strewed. 


ee ee eae 
CHAPTER V. 


Verse 7. “ Straw to make brick.’—We 
are so much in the habit of associating the 
making of bricks with burning, that the 
common reader fails to discover that the 
straw could be for any other use than to 
burn the bricks. Without disputing that 
the Egyptians did sometimes burn their 
bricks, the evidence of ancient remains in 
their country and the existing customs of 
the East leave little room to doubt that 
the use of the straw was to mix with and 
compact the mass of clay used in making 
sun-dried bricks, such as we have noticed 
in the notes on Babylon and on the pyra- 
mids. Bricks of this sort are still com- 
monly made in Egypt; and their ancient 
use in the same country is evinced by the 
brick pyramids at Dashoor and Faioum, 
That they were never in the fire is shown 
by the fact that the straw which enters 
into their composition has sustained no 
injury or discoloration. Such bricks are 
very durable in dry climates like Egypt, 
but would soon be ruined if exposed to 
much rain. Herodotus observed it as one 
of the customs in which the Egyptians 
were unlike other nations, that they 
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kneaded their clay with their hands, and 
their dough with their feet. 

14. © The officers of the children of 

Israel .... were beaten.”—This is quite 
oriental. We need only allude to China, 
which has aptly been said to be governed 
by the stick. In Persia also the stick is 
in continual action. Men of all ranks 
and ages are continually liable to be 
beaten. It is by no means a rare occur- 
rence for the highest and most trusted 
persons in the state, in a moment of dis- 
pleasure or caprice in their royal master, 
to be handed over to the beaters of carpets, 
who thrash them with their sticks as if 
they were dogs. The same practice de- 
scends through all ranks; and it has often 
made the writer's heart ache to see respect- 
able, and even venerable white-bearded 
men chastised by the menials and messen- 
gers of great persons, on their own 
account, with a brutality which would in 
this country subject a man to judicial 
punishment if exercised upon his ass 
or horse. Thus, beating comes to be 
regarded by all as among the common 
evils to which life is incident. Instances 
are mentioned of persons who, being 
wealthy, and knowing that’ attempts 
would be made to extort money from 
them by beating, have inured themselves, 
by self-inflicted blows, to bear the worst 
without being shaken. The consequence 
of all this is, that personal chastisement is 
in those countries not considered a dis- 
grace, but simply a misfortune, limited to 
the pain inflicted, or to the degree of dis- 
pleasure on the part of a superior which it 
may be understood to indicate. A great 
minister of state, who was beaten yester- 
day, does not hold his head less erect, and 
is not less courted or respected to-day, if 
he still retains his place and influence at 
court; and if his great master condescends, 
on second thoughts, to invest his bruised 
person with a robe of honour, and to speak 
a few words of kindness or compliment, 
the former punishment is considered 
by all parties to be more than adequately 
compensated. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 3, “ By my name JEHOVAH 
was I not known to them.”—There have 
been many different interpretations of 
this passage. The name frequently occurs 
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in Genesis; but Calmet and many others 
think that, as that book was written after 
God had revealed this name to Moses, it is 
used there by way of anticipation. Cal- 
met's editor, Mr. Taylor, however, enters 
into an elaborate criticism of the Hebrew 
verb “to know,” showing that it implies 
in one sense “appropriation;” and he 
understands the passage to mean, that 
although God a before been known to 
the patriarchs, and to other persons, not 
of their family, in a general way, it now 
became the name by which he coustituted 
himself the appropriate Deity of the He- 
brew nation; and by that name he, on 
one part, and they, on the other, entered 
into covenant, This interpretation has 
much claim to attention; and seems to 
be confirmed by many subsequent pas- 
sages, in which the name occurs as an 
“ appropriate’ name. Thus, “Iam Je- 
hovah ;” or “Iam Jchovah your God,” 
are the expressions in which He indicates 
his claim to their allegiance and obedi- 
ence. It would seem to have the em- 
phasis which would result from the fact 
that He of whom other nations had no 
knowledge, or, at most, had only some 
faint and trembling notions, had by ex- 
press revelation made known to the de- 
scendants of Abraham a large measure of 
his glory and perfections, and took them 
under his more peculiar care. : 

It is to be observed that where, in our 
translation, the word LORD occurs in 
capital letters, it stands for the JEHOVAH 
of the original. This substitution has the 
sanction of the Septuagint, which com- 
monly renders it by Kopss, or “ Lord,” 
whence Calmet infers that the translators 
were not accustomed to pronounce the 
name; to which we may add that they 
were probably unwilling to communicate 
what they knew of it to strangers. It is 
certain that the Jews came to associate 
much superstition and mystery with the 
name of Jehovah. Their respect for the 
name led them to abstain from pronounc- 
ing it after the Captivity, until they 
ultimately forgot the true pronunciation. 
Jerome, Origen, Eusebius, and others 
mention, that in their time the Jews wrote 
the name in their copies of the Bible in 
Samaritan characters, instead of the com- 
mon Chaldee or Hebrew, in order to veil 
it from the profane inspection of strangers. 
Josephus, in his account of the transaction 
in the text, manifests the same feeling. 
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He says “ that Moses entreated God to 
tell him his name, that he might know 
how to invoke him properly when he 
offered sacrifice, Whereupon God de- 
clared to him his name, which had never 
before been revealed to man, and con- 


cerning which it is not lawful for me to | 


say more,” ; 

20. “ Father's sister.’ —The Septuagiut 
and the Syriac both read, “ uncle's 
daughter.” } 

30. © Tam of uncircumcised lys. 
Moses thus expresses figuratively, what 
he had said before more plainly, © Tam 
not eloquent,” or rather, ** not of ready 
utterance.” In cousequence of uncir- 
cumcision being considered not only im- 
pure but dishonourable, the term “* un- 
circumcised” is frequently applied as an 
expression of degradation and reproach 
to the Philistines and other neighbouring 
nations of the Jews; and we also find it 
often applied, as here, figuratively to 
imply anything impure, useless, danger- 
ous, or defective. Thus we read of * un- 
circumcised ears” (Jer. vi. 10), that is, 
ears averse to instruction; and of “ un- 
circumcised hearts” (Lev. xxvi. 41), or 
hearts intractable aud inattentive. 


CHAPTER VIE. 


Verse 15. “ Stand by the river's brink.” 
—This is the Nile. This indefinite indi- 
cation “ the river,” always sufliciently 
denotes the Nile in speaking of Egypt, 
because in fact that country dees not 
possess any other river. Thi a distance of 
1350 nautical miles, from the mouth of 
the Tacazze to the Delta, the Nile does 
not receive a single tributary stream from 
either the east or west, which, asremarked 
by Humboldt, is a solitary instance in the 
hydrographic history of the globe. It is 
to this noble river that Egypt owes its fer- 
tility and even its existence. The soil of 
Egypt was no doubt originally formed by 
the earth brought down by the river from 
Abyssinia and the interior of Aftica, and 
deposited during the amiual inundation ; 
aud that it has been progressively elevated 
in the course of ages from the saine cause, 
is demonstrated by a considerable num- 
ber of distinct facts. Thus towns and 
buildings which are known from history 
to have been originally built on mounds, 
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undation, now lie so low on the plain as 
to be inundated every year: and it also 
appears that a greater rise in the river 
seems now necessary to prevent a dearth, 
than was required in the age of Herodotus. 
Thus, in time, the land of Egypt would 
become desulate, from the failure of the 
inundation which is essential to its fer- 
tility, were not an equilibrium preserved 
by a nearly corresponding elevation of 
the river's bed, so that the point of over- 
flow is maintained nearly in the same 
ratio with theelevation of thesoil, Among 
other facts, this is demonstrated by the an- 
cieut Nilometer near Elephantine, men- 
tioned by Strabo, which is still in existence. 
The highest measure marked upon it is 
twenty-four cubits: but the water now 
rises, When at its greatest elevation, nearly 
eight feet above this mark; while it ap- 
pears from au inscription on the wall, made 
in the third century a.p., that the water 
then rose only a foot above that level. 
This gives an clevation of about five inches 
iuacentury; and it has been collected, 
from quite independent data, that the rise 
in the cireumjacent soil has been nearly 
in the same proportion, It is true that 
there are isolated facts which seem to 
militate against this general conclusion ; 
but they may be accounted for by sup- 
posing certain irregularities, in themselves 
very probable, which in some places make 
the rise in the bed of the river exceed that 
in the neighbouring soil, and in others 
make the elevation of the soil to exceed 
that of the river's bottom. Dr. Shaw, 
who estimates the increase in the depth of 
the suil at rather more than a foot in a 
century, observes that Egypt must have 
gained 41 feet 8 inches of soil in 4072 
years; and as he dves not sufliciently 
advert to the corresponding elevation of 
the river's bed, he sees cause to fear that, 
in process of time, the river will not be 
able to overflow its banks, and Egypt, 
from being the most fertile, will become, 
from the want ofthe aumual inundation, one 
of the most barren countries in the universe. 

The swell of theriver varies in different 
parts of its chamel. In Upper Egypt it 
1s from 30 to 35 feet; at Cairo it is about 
23 feet, whilst in the northern part of the 
Delta it dues uot exceed four feet, which 
is owing to the artificial channels, and 
the breadth of the inundation. Yet the 
four feet of increase is as necessary to the 
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or thirty feet elsewhere. Theriver begins 
to swell in June, but the rise is not rapid 
or remarkable until early in July; the 
greatest height is attained about the au- 
tumnal equinox, and the waters remain 
nearly at the same level until the middle 
of October. After this the subsidence is 
very sensible, and the lowest point is 
reached in April. These phenomena, 
however striking, are by no means pecu- 
liar to the Nile: they are more or less 
common to all rivers whose volume is 
amually augmented by the periodical 
rains which fall within the tropics; but 
there is no river the annual swelling of 
which is so replete with important con- 
sequences, or so essential to the existence 
ofanation, This is because Egypt de- 
pends wholly upon the river for its fer- 
tility ; and wherever the influence of its 
inundation does not extend, there the soil 
is desert. Very little rain ever falls in 
Egypt. At Thebes, not more than four 
or five showers fall, on an average, in one 
year: and although in Lower Egypt, and 
particularly on the coast, rains are more 
frequent, they are confined to the winter 
season, and are short in their duration. 
Therefore the irrigation which the land 
receives through the direct overflow of the 
Nile, and by means of the canals which 
convey its waters where the inundation 
does not directly extend, is quite essential 


to that fertility for which Egypt has in 
all times been proverbial. The inhabit- 
ants of Egypt have with great labour cut 
a vast number of canals and trenches 
through the whole extent of the land. 
These canals are not opened till the river 
has attained a certain height, nor yet all 
at the same time, as then the distribution 
of the water would be unequal. The 
sluices are closed when the water begins 
to subside, and are gradually opened 
again in theautumn, allowing the waters 
to pass on to contribute to the irrigation 
of the Delta. The distribution of the 
Nile water has always been subject to 
distinct and minute regulations, the ne- 
cessity for which may be estimated from 
the common statement, that scarcely a 
tenth part of the water of the Nile reaches 
the sea in the first three mouths of the 
inundation. Minute regulations are ne- 
cessary in our own Jand for the equal 
distribution of streams which afford power 
to mills. In a country whose fertility 
essentially depends upon one great ferti- 
lizing power, such regulations must have 
been amongst the first steps in the laws of 
civilization. Lower Mesopotamia, which 
in the time of Herodotus competed the 
palm of exuberant production with Egypt, 
is now a desert, in consequence of the 
abandonment of a system of irrigation, 
which, from actual inspection, we should 
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judge to have been nearly analogous to 
that which continues to fertilize the land 
of the Nile. During the inundation, the 
whole level country appears like a series 
of ponds and reservoirs; and it is not 
merely the saturation of the ground, but 
the deposit of mould or soil which takes 
place during the overflow, that isso favour- 
able to the agriculture of Egypt. This 
mud contains principles so friendly to 
vegetation, that it is used as manure for 
those places which have not been ade- 
quately benefited by the inundation; 
and, on the other hand, where tle deposit 
has been complete, the people are said to 
mingle sand with it to abate its strength. 
The cultivation of the ground commences 
as soon as the waters have retired, and 
where the soil has been sufficiently satu- 
rated the labours of agriculture are ex- 
ceedingly light. The seed is sown in the 
moistened soil, and vegetation and harvest 
follow with such rapidity, as to allow a 
succession of crops, wherever water can 
be commanded. The influence of the 
river upon the condition and appearance 
of the country can ouly be estimated by 
comparing its aspect in the season which 
immediately precedes, with that which 
follows the mundation. Volney has illus- 
trated this, by observing that the surface 
of the land successively assumes the ap- 
pearance of an ocean of fresh water, of a 
miry morass, of a green level plain, and 
of a parched desert of sand and dust. 

It was the feeling generally entertained 
of their entire dependence upon the Nile, 
co-operating with the natural disposition 
of man to look rather to the secondary 
causes, than to the infinitely great and 
good God from whom all blessings come, 
which led the Egyptians to deify their 
Nile, which had its appointed priests, 
festivals, and sacrifices: and even now, 
under the sterner system of the Moslem 
religion, the reverence entertained for this 
stream, still called “the Most Holy River,” 
and the rites with which its benefits are 
celebrated, seem to exhibit a tendency 
towards the same form of acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude. 

17. “ The waters which are in the river 
+ +e. shall be turned to blood.”—This 
probably means no more than that the 
water became red Uke blood, it being a 
common Hebrew form of speech, of which 
we have already had several instances, to 
describe similarity by identity. The 
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class of commentators who are anxious to 
explain the Scripture miracles on natural 
principles, have been very unfortunate 
with this one. It is attested by various 
travellers that the waters of the Nile, at 
one period during the time of increase, 
become of a brownish red colour; owing 
probably to the earth which the river 
brings down from Abyssinia. Some are 
inclined to consider ¢his as the discolora- 
tion alluded to in the text. To this there 
are the strongest objections. One is, that 
if it had been a common occurrence, the 
Egyptians could not have been surprised 
ov intimidated. Another is, that the water, 
while subject to this red discoloration, 
is so far from being unwholesome, that 
its turning red is a sign that it has 
become fit for use; for it is preceded by 
a greenish discoloration, during which 
the water is so corrupt, tasteless, and un- 
wholesome, that the natives confine them- 
selves to the water which they preserve in 
cisterns, Another objection to this hy- 
pothesis is, that the transactions recorded 
here could not have happened later than 
February, as we are enabled to perceive 
by the coudition of the agricultural pro- 
duce, as specified in chap. ix. 31. But 
the rise of the river, which is attended by 
the red discoloration, does not take place 
till several] months later; if, therefore, the 
discoloration was natural, the river must 
have risen at a very unusual season of the 
year; aud this—considering the astonish- 
ing punctuality, even to a day, of the 
periods of increase and subsidence—would 
be no less a miracle than the supernatural 
discoloration of the river. Michaelis and 
others, however, rather than admit the 
latter alternative, allow that the miracle 
consisted in an anticipatory rise of the 
river being produced at the command of 
Moses. We do not see what is gained by 
this hypothesis, or that the miracle would 
be in this case lessstriking than in the other. 

18. “ The Egyptians shall loathe to drink 
of the water of the river.”—There is an 
intensity in this which should not escape 
notice; it is as much as to say that the 
Egyptians should hate that which was 
dearest to them, and which they most 
admired and worshipped. Of the adora- 
tion of the Nile we have spoken in the 
note on verse 15. We have now to add, 
that the admirable quality of its water has 
been the theme of praise among both 
natives and foreigners, in ancient and 
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modern times. Very ancient writers in- 
form us that the water was considered 
so nourishing that the priests abstained 
from giving it to their sacred bull Apis, 
lest he should become too fat; and others 
state, thatit never became impure, whether 
preserved at home or exported abroad. 
The Egyptians were even said to put it in 
jars, and to keep it three, four, or more 
years, under the impression that, like 
wine, the longer it was kept the better it 
became. Benjamin of Tudela describes 
the water as both drink and medicine; 
aud our countryman, John Sanderson, 
who was in Egypt in 1586-7, says (in 
Purchas), “ Nilus water I thinke to be 
the profitablest and wholesomest in the 
world, by being both bread and drinke 
to them ; for bread there could be none 
without it. It breedeth no manner of 
disease in the body, as divers other waters 
doe: it hurteth not to drinke thereof 
either troubled or cleere ; forbeing brought 
to our houses, one mile and a halfe or 
two miles off, it cometh in warmer than 
blood, and troubled, seeming sandy; but 
standing all night in our jars of earth, it 
is very clear and cool in the morning, 
and so continueth in the house be the 
- weather never so hot.” Subsequent tra- 
vellers confirm this account, particularly 
Maillet, who expatiates with much satis- 
faction on the subject. It is said that 
the natives excite thirst artificially that 
they may drink the more of this delicious 
water; and it is a saying among them, 
that had Mohammed himself drunk of it, 
he would have desired to live for ever, 
that he might always enjoy it. Those 
who go on pilgrimages and journeys seem 
to have all other regrets absorbed in that 
of wanting the Nile water, and talk of 
little else but the pleasure they anticipate 
in drinking it when they return. Nor is 
this merely the natural partiality of the 
thirsty Africans for their own river: Euro- 
peans in general allow that they have not 
found such water in any other place. 
Maillet says, that when a stranger drinks 
it for the first time it seems like a drink 
prepared by art: he confesses that it had 
rather too much sweetness for his taste; 
but says that it is among waters what 
champagne is among wines. Perhaps 
this account is highly coloured; but 
there is no doubt, from the united testi- 
mony of various travellers, that the Nile 
water has some peculiarly agreeable qua- 
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lities, which are doubtless the more 
strongly appreciated in consequence of 
the unpleasant character of the only other 
water which can be obtained in Egypt— 
that from the wells. 

21. © The fish that was in the river died.” 
—As we touch here and there on the 
condition and usages of ancient Egypt, 
as illustrating the effect of these plagues, 
our conviction increases that those who 
would fully appreciate this series of 
wonderful transactions would do well to 
acquaint themselves with the current 
accounts of that remarkable country in 
which they took place. Every line in 
the history of the plagues seems to have a 
point and force which, without some 
knowledge of Egypt, cannot be properly 
appreciated. The text before us will 
then appear to have a most forcible mean- 
ing, which might else be overlooked. It 
is repeatedly stated by Herodotus that 
fish’ formed the principal subsistence of 
the Egyptian people. They ate them 
either salted or dried in the sun, without 
any other preparation. Diodorus says 
that, from the time of the king Merris, a 
great body of men found continual occu- 
pation in salting the fish caught in the 
lake dug by that prince. Diodorus also 
describes the Nile as abounding in fish, 
not only sufficient to supply the people 
with fresh fish, but to enable them to salt 
large quantities for exportation. He adds, 
with truth, that there was not in the world 
a river more serviceable to mankind than 
the Nile. The Egyptians are the first 
people whom history mentions as curing 
any kind of meat withsalt for preservation. 
They used fossil salt, which they got from 
the African deserts: sea salt, and every- 
thing belonging to the sea, being abhorred 
by them. The priests abstained from the 
fish even of the Nile; but whether because 
they considered the natives of the river 
too sacred to be eaten by them, or too 
impure from their possible communication 
with the sea, authors are not agreed. 
Clement of Alexandria gives the former 
reason, and Plutarch the latter. These 
facts will explain the force of this plague, 
not only in spoiling the delicious water 
of the idolized river, but as touching at 
the same time their principal means of 
subsistence. Le Bruyn hastily affirmed 
that there are few fish in the Nile; and 
Harmer has thought’ it worth while to 
give a whole chapter to disprove this 
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statement. He brings the authority of 
Sandys, Norden, Egmont and Heyman, 
and Maillet, to bear against that of Le 
Bruyn. Sandys, in going up the Nile, 
often bought as many fish for sixpence as 
would satisfy twenty people. There is 
in fact no doubt on the subject. Harmer 
well observes, that fish might have been 
very plentiful in Egypt even if they had 
been scarce in the Nile. Fish were very 
abundant in the lakes and canals: they 
also abound in the Red Sea and on the 
shores of Lower Egypt; but we are 
inclined to believe that the atcient 
Egyptians did not eat fish derived directly 
from the sea. 

22. “ The magicians of Egypt did so 
with their enchantments.’"—It has been 
objected, “How could the magicians 
turn water into blood, when all the water 
is said in verse 19, to have been changed 2” 
The auswer is, that the Egyptians, by 
digging, found water unaffected by the 
plague, and on this water the magicians 
might operate, 

24. The Mgyptians digged round about 
the river for water to drink.’ —A similar 
operation of digging for water, in a less 
likely situation than the banks of the 
Nile—that is, in the desert between Egypt 
and Palestine—is thus described by Dr. 
Richardson: “On our arrival at’ Gat- 
sallakh we stopt in a low, wind-swept 
valley, beside a precipitous sand-bank 
that towered above our heads to the 
height of 100 fect. Here, however, we were 
told there was water, though to our long- 
ing aud inexperienced eyes every inch of 
surface was couvered with dry sand, with- 
out the slightest indication of the fluid 
below. Our flasks were all drained, and 
we alighted, and laid ourselves down on 
the sand, wishing for the arrival of our 
camels to bring usa fresh supply. Mean- 
while, as we were adiniring the operations 
of the industrious bectle, rolling his ball 
over the smooth surface of the desert, the 
sheikh of the caravan began to clear away 
the arenaceous accumulation from a very 
unlikely spot, which, however, soon dis- 
covered signs of water beneath. He then 
proceeded to deepen the excavation by 
basketing out the sand, singing at the 
same time an appropriate Arab tune. 
They continued digging and singing for 
about ten minutes, when abundance of 
the wished-for fluid flowed amain. At 
the joyful sight, men, women, dogs, and 
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asses, all crowded around, eager to dip 
their lips in the wave. We all drank of 
it, and, though it is muddy and brackish 
in the extreme, our first’ seutiment was 
that of universal approbation. ‘It is 
extremely good!’ flowed from every 
tongue after it had tasted the water. 
We tried it a second time, but the voice of 
applausestuck in our throats.” (« Travels,’ 
vol, ii, p. 182-83.) This again leads us 
to mention that the well water of Egypt 
is detestable; a circumstance which uo 
doubt greatly enhances the estimation in 
which the water of the Nile is held, as 
described in a former note. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 3.“ The river shall bring forth 
Jrogs ubundantly.“—¥rogs are still very 
abundant in the Nile and other waters of 
Egypt. This and several of the other 
plagues consisted in giving an unex- 
ampled intensity and magnitude to some 
of the greatest nuisances of the country. 
The astonishing exteut of this invasion of 
frogs is indicated notouly by the immense 
heaps of their carcases which ultimately 
corrupted the land; but still more ex- 
pressly by the fact, that their numbers 
were such as to oblige them to forego 
their natural habits, and instead of con- 
fining themselves to the waters and moist 
soils, to spread over the country, intruding 
even into the most frequented and driest 
places—the most private chambers, the 
beds, nor even the ovens being exempt 
from their visitation. Here, asin other 
instances, the objects of superstition 
hecame the instruments of punishment. 
The frog was one of the sacred animals 
of the Kgyptians; but whether because 
they esteemed or disliked it has not been 
distinctly ascertained. The Egyptians 
were not the only people of antiquity 
whese deities were the objects of their 
dislike or fear. The frog of Egypt is the 
rana punctata, or dotted frog, so called 
from its ash colour being dotted with 
grecn spots. The feet are marked with 
transverse bands, and the toes are separate 
to half their length. This frog changes 
colour when alarmed, and is compara- 
tively rare in Europe. 

16. “ Lice."—The Septuagint renders 
the Hebrew word 9399, Ainnim, by 
cxvudes, Which means the mosquito-gnat ; 
aud this rendering is entitled to great 
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respect, when we recollect that the trans- 
lators lived in Egypt. It is also con- 
firmed by Origen and Jerome, who, with 
the Septuagint, form perhaps the best 
mass of authority on such a point which 
it is possible to possess. Gesenius, Dr. 
Boothroyd and others, concur in this view 
of the word; but it is certain that the 
generality of interpreters agree with the 
common translation, which perhaps may 
be accounted for by the fact, that the 
noisome parasite is better known in the 
West than the mosquito, although, 
happily, neither of them is so generally 
familiar as in the East. The present 
writer has lad some experience in diffe- 
rent countries of the misery and continual 
irritation whicn the mosquito-gnat oc- 
casions, and can say, without the least 
hesitation, that of all insect plagues, there 
is none which he should. think so intole- 
rable. The activity of these insects, their 
small size, their insatiable thirst for blood, 
and the power of their sting, which enable 


them to riot not only on the exposed parts 
of the person, but on those that are thinly 
covered, as the legs, almost reuder exis- 
tence a calamity during the seasons in 
which they most abound. The painful 
sensation which their sting produces, and 
the intolerable and protracted itching 
which ensues, with the combined torture 
resulting from the infliction of fresh stings 
while the former are still smarting, is 
scarcely less distressing to the mind than 
to the body. To secure sleep at night, 
the inhabitants of the countries infested 
by these insects are obliged to shelter 
themselves under mosquito-nets or cur- 
tains; and it deserves to be mentioned 
that this precaution was used by the 
ancient Egyptians. There isa remark- 
able passage on this subject in Herodotus. 
After mentioning how the country is 
infested by gnats, he says that, as the 
wind will not allow these insects to 
ascend to any considerable elevation, the 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt sleep in 
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turrets to avoid these tormentors; but 
that in Lower Egypt the people sleep 
securely underneath their nets with which 
they fish by day, and which they spread 
over their beds at night. This has puzzled 
translators and others; but it is a fact that 
mosquitos and other flies will not pass 
throngh nets, the meshes of which are 
much more than large enough to admit 
them, This is practically known in some 
parts of Italy, where the inhabitants use 
net window-curtains which freely admit 
the air while they exclude guats and flies. 
How severely this calamity was felt is 
evinced by the fact that the Egyptians 
and other nations of antiquity had gods 
whose especial province it was to protect 
them from these and other “ flies.’ The 
© Baalzebub,” or ‘god of flies,” so often 
mentioned in Scripture, was a deity of 
this description. We read also of towns 
near Jakes and marshy grounds (where 
these insects particularly abound) being 
deserted on account of this nuisance, as 
well as of important military under- 
takings being relinquished. As the mos- 
quitos breed in marshy soils, and parti- 
cularly in moist rice-grounds, where such 
exist, the aunual overflowing ef the Nile 
renders Egypt but too favourable to their 
production, They accordingly appear in 
immense swarms, and the testimony of 
travellers concurs in declaring that there 
is no country, in the old continent at 
least, where the mosquito-gnats are so 
numerous and voracious as in Egypt, or 
where the pain of their wound and the 
cousequent smart and itching are so acute. 
We have abstained from describing them, 
as their general appearance and habits 
do not dilicr trom those of the common 
gnat; but there is no comparison in the 
degree of annoyance which they occasion. 
The Egyptian gnat is rather small. It is 
ash-coloured, with white spots on the 
articulation of the legs. It may be 
objected to the view of the text which we 
have taken, that it detracts from the 
miraculous nature of the visitation to 
suppose it connected with insects which 
Egypt naturally produces in such aban- 
dance. But this objection equally applies 
to “lice,” which swarm there to such a 
degree that it is difficult for the most 
cleanly persons to keep themselves wholly 
free from them. If we take either reading, 
it is only necessary to conclude (which 
the text expressly states) that the creatures 
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were brought in swarms most extraor- 
dinary even in Egypt, and perhaps that 
they were brought thus abundantly ata 
time of the year when they do not nsually 
abound. 

21, “Swarms of flies." —JVy, arob ; 
© omne genus muscarun,” Vulg.—As the 
word arob implies a mixture, the Vulgate 
has translated it “all sort of flies,’? and 
from thence our version, “ swarms of 
flies,” where it is to be observed that 
“fies,” in Italics, is not in the original. 
We are left to conjecture what kind 
of fiy is meant, or whether, indeed, the 
plague consisted in thes at all, The 
language of the 24th verse is remark- 
able: “the land was corrupted by reason 
of the swarm,” which could hardly apply 
to any “fly,” properly so called. If 
also we refer to Psalm Ixxviil. 45, we see 
the arob is described as devouring the 
Egyptians, which is an act that seems 
inapplicable to a fly. Upon the whole, 
we strongly incline to the opiuion which 
has found some able supporters of late 


syears, that the Egyptian bectle (Blatta 


Atgyptiaca) is denoted in this place. The 
beetle, which is almost everywhere a 
nuisance, is particularly abundant and 
oflensive in Egypt, and all the circum- 
stances which the Scripture in different 
places intimates concerning the arob, 
apply with much accuracy to this species. 
It devours everything that comes in its 
way, even clothes, books, and plants, and 
does not hesitate to inflict severe Lites on 
man, If also we conceive that one object. 
of these plagues was to chastise the 
Egyptians through their own idcls, there 
is no creature of its class which could be 
more fitly employed than this insect. 
What precise place it filled in the reli- 
gious system of that remarkable people 
has never, we believe, been exactly deter- 
mined; but that it occupied a con- 
spicuous place among their sacred 
creatures, seems to be evinced by the fact, 
that there is scarcely any figure which 
occurs so frequently in Egyptian sculp- 
ture and painting. Visiters to the British 
Museum may satisfy themselves of this 
fact, and they will also observe a remark- 
able colossal figure of a beetle in greenish- 
coloured granite. Figures of beetles cut 
in green-coloured stone occur very fre- 
quently in the ancient tombs of Egypt. 
They are generally plain; but some have 
hieroglyphic figures cut on their backs, 
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and others have been found with human 
heads. The Egyptian beetle is about the 
size of the common beetle, and_ its 
general colour isalso black. It is chiefly 
distinguished by having a broad white 
band upon the anterior margin of its 
oyal corslet. 

26. “Shall we sacrifice the abomina- 
tion of the Egyptians before their eyes, and 
will they not stone us?’—There can be 
no doubt that this means that it would 
not be safe in Egypt to sacrifice animals 
which the Egyptians worshipped. What. 
were the seutiments of the “shepherd- 
king,” whom we have concluded to be 
the Pharaoh here addressed, it is impos- 
sible to determine: but there is much in 
this narrative which would seem to 
imply, that however this race of kings 
may, in the first instance, have discouraged 
the Egyptian worship, they ultimately 
conformed to most of the peculiar usages, 
and probably to the religion, of the con- 
quered. This is the usual course of 
things when a conquered people are 
superior to the conquerors in civilization 
and refinement; and it is reudered the 
more probable by the fact that the 
Israelites themselves did not remain un- 
tainted by the idolatry of Egypt. What 
that idolatry was we have had some 
occasion to intimate already. The text 
before us would naturally suggest some 
details concerning the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians; but as this would 
not consist with the limits of a note, we 
must confine our attention to the simple 
fact which the passage before us indicates. 
Whatever may have been the ulterior 
objects of Egyptian worship, and what- 
ever explanations they may have given 


on the subject, it is certain that the 
sensible manifestation of their religion 
consisted in the worship of certain 
animals, which they carefully abstained 
from eating or injuring, and for whose 
wants they, as far as possible, provided. 
The usages of this worship differed in the 
various provinces, but there seem to be 
some animals which were pretty generally 
venerated in all or the greater part of 
them. Some scem to have been worshipped 
because they were feared, and others 
because they were esteemed. It seems 
very likely that, taking all the provinces 
collectively, the objects of worship com- 
prehended nearly all the animal and 
some part of the vegetable creation, as 
known in that country, But there appear 
to have been some that were treated with 
more general or more intense worship than 
the others. Among these the principal 
seem to have been the solitary bull Apis, 
the cow, the sheep, the goat, the cat, the 
dog, the ichneumon, the crocodile, and 
among the feathered tribe the hawk and 
the ibis. There were assigned lands whose 
profits were appropriated to providing 
food for the sacred animals according to 
their several habits. It necessarily hap- 
pened sometimes that the people of one 
province fed their gods with the gods of 
another province, which was a fruitful 
source of strife between them. It seems 
that, while a general kindness and bounty 
to the animals left in their natural state 
was exercised, some individuals were kept 
up for more concentrated care aud reve- 
rence, probably as representatives of their 
races. Some of the sacred animals were 
interred wherever they were found dead, 
but others were conveyed to particular 
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places, andafterundergoing an embalming 
process, were buried with great ceremony, 
and often at a heavy expense. Diodorus 
mentions that when the Egyptians went 
abroad in the wars, they brought home, 
with great lamentation, dead cats and 
hawks to be buried in Egypt. There was 
mourning in whatever house a cat or dog 
happened .to die; for the former the 
jumates shaved their eyebrows, and for 
the latter their whole body. Whenever a 
fire happened, the great anxiety of the 
Egyptians was lest any cats should perish 
in the flames; and they took more care 
to preveut such a calamity than, to save 
their honses, ‘The punishment was death 
to kill a sacred animal desiguedly; but 
if undesignedly, the punishment was re- 
ferred to the discretion of the priests. 
But if a person killed a cat or an ibis, 
no distinction of tutcution was made; the 
euraged multitude hurried away the un- 
fortunate person to his death, which was 
ofteu inflicted without any formal process 
or trial. = The just apprehensions of 
Moses will receive illustration from an 
anecdote related by Diodorus as having 
happened while he was in Egypt. Some 
Romans being in that country for the 
purpose of concluding a treaty with the 
king, the people, who were much inte- 
rested in the result, and held the Roman 
power in great fear, treated the strangers 
with the utmost attention and civility. 
But one of them having happened un- 
designedly to kill a cat, the enraged mob 
hastened to his lodging, and neither the 
interference of the king nor the dread of 
the Romans could deter them from put- 
ting him to death. We are inclined to 
think that our text more especially refers 
to the cow. This the Hebrews would 
certainly sacrifice, but it dees not appear 
that it was anywhere sacrificed in Egypt, 
although sheep and goats certainly were 
in some of the provinces. Herodotus ex- 
pressly says that the Egyptians worshipped 
cows with more profound reverence than 
they did any other cattle. The ox 
was sacrificed, but not the cow, which 
was sacred to Isis. Ou this account, he 
says, no Egyptian, male or female, would 
kiss a Greek on the mouth, or use his 
cleaver, lis. spit, or his dish; and they 
even carried their scruples so far as to 
abstain from lawful meat that had been 
cut with a Grecian knife. This is almost 
preciscly the state of things in India at 
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this very day. Nothing more scems ne- 
cessary to account lor the auswerof Moses 
to a proposal which certainly savours 
more of a shepherd-king than a uative 
Egyptian prince. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 3. “ Camels."—Here it is posi- 
tively affirmed that the Egyptians had 
camels; aud we see also in Gen. xii. 16, 
that camels were among the gifts of 
Pharaoh to Abraham. But the great 
French work on Egypt having stated that 
the figure of the caniel never occurred in 
Egyptian sculptures and paintings, some 
learned persons conjectured that the 
camel was not known in Egypt, or even 
in Africa, until after the Arabian con- 
quest. If it were true that the camel is 
not really figured on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, the inference against the existence 
of the camel in Egypt, at the time of the 
Mosaic history, would be exceedingly 
illogical and gratuitous. It would have 
been safer to infer, with Reynier, that the 
camel, however useful, was too much 
associated with the idea of the nomade 
shepherds, whom the priests detested, to 
be allowed to appear in their sacred 
places, But the fact is, that the camel 
does occur in the Egyptian sculptures. 
The head and long necks of these auimals 
are repeated several times, two by two, 
upon the obelisks at Luxor. This dis- 
covery, made by Minutoli, confirms the 
truth of the Scripture account, which, 
however, uo one had a right to question 
on the ground of the alleged absence of 
the camel from the Egyptian sculptures, 
which we are not bound to take as the 
manual of Egyptian zoology. This uega- 
tive testimony could have no legitimate 
weight in showing that the camel was un- 
known in Egypt, when we recollect that 
it was common among the nomade tribes 
which occupied the ‘borders of Eg gypt, 
and which even found their way into the 
valley of the Nile: besides which, the 
caravans, like that of the Ishmaelites who 
purchased Joseph of his brethren, must 
often have brought under tlicir notice the 
camel ina state of useful domestication. 

6. “All the cattle of Egypt died.’— 
This must be understood with some limi- 
tations, because subsequently, in the 
same chapter, there are cattle still 
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threatened by the next plague of hail. 
We are probably to understand that all 
the cattle in the open fields were destroyed 
on this occasion: those Egyptians, who 
were convinced by the previous miracles, 
having probably, as we find them doing 
afterwards, taken such precautions as they 
judged necessary to protect them from the 
threatened calamity. If, however, we 
will take the text literally as saying that 
all the cattle of the Egyptians were killed 
bythe murrain, we may account for 
their afterwards having cattle liable to be 
destroyed by the plague of hail, by sup- 
posing that they had in the mean time 
replenished their stock, by obtaining, 
either by purchase or compulsion, cattle 
from the Israelites, whose flocks and herds 
had been unaffected by the plague. 

10. “4 boil breaking forth with blains.” 
—The word Ppqyy shechin, occurs as one 
of the indications of leprosy in Lev. xiii. 
18. 20; in 2 Kings xx. 7, it is charac- 
terized as “the boil or blotch of Egypt.” 
It is also used to denote the grievous 
disease with which Job was afllicted. It 
would seem, from its root, to denote 
some inflamed swelling ending in an 
ulcer. Gesenius thinks it means the 
elephantiasis, which is endemic in Egypt : 
he understands the term elephantiasis of 
the thick leg to which that name is applied, 
whereas, if he is right in his first con- 
jecture, we apprehend it should be rather 
understood to denote that tubercular af- 
fection of the whole body to which the 
term elephantiasis is also applied. Dr. 
J. M. Good (‘ Study of Medicine’) allows 
that the disease of Job was probably ele- 
phantiasis. This disease has generally 
been considered a stage or form of le- 
prosy, and accordingly we find it forming 
one of the cutaneous disorders indicative 
of leprosy, of which the priest, under the 
law, was directed to take cognizance, as 
well as of the other indications which will 
require to be more particularly noticed in 
the notes to Lev. xiii. It seems very 
likely that the word here used denotes in 
general a boil or swelling, without de- 
termining its class or character at all. 

28. “ Mighty thunderings and hail.” — 
This terrible storm of thunder, lightning, 
and hail, would have been awful any- 
where; but a little consideration of the 
meteorology of Egypt will suffice to show 


how much more alarming it must have 
seemed in that, than in almost any other 
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country, and will sufficiently explain why 
this plague brought more conviction, for 
the time, to the mind of the king than 
some others which we, in a different 
climate, should have thought more likely 
to make an impression upon his stubborn 
nature, Thunder and lightning are very 
unfrequent in Egypt, and are so com- 
pletely divested, when they do occur, 
of the terrific qualities which they some- 
times exhibit in other countries, that the 
Egyptians never associate the idea of 
destructive force with these phenomena, 
and are unable to comprehend how light- 
ning can possibly inflict injury or give 
occasion of alarm. Thevenot indeed 
mentions a man who was killed by light- 
ning at Cairo; but adds, that such a cir- 
cumstance had never before been heard 
of. Much the same may be said of hail. 
It does sometimes fall, but rarely, and 
with slight effect. 

31, 32. “ The flax and barley,” &c.— 
It is interesting to observe, how exactly 
this agrees with the state of’ the crops in 
Egypt at the present day, at the time of 
the year indicated. We are thus also 
enabled to fix the season of the year at 
which these important transactions took 
place. Flax is ripe in March, when the 
plants are gathered ; and it must therefore 
have been “ bolled,” or risen in stalk in 
February, in which month we would 
understand this and several of the other _ 
miracles to have been eflected. Barley 
is expressly stated in works on Egypt to 
be gathered before the wheat; and as the 
wheat harvest takes place in May in 
Lower Egypt, and in April in Upper 
Egypt, the barley must have been in ear 
in February. At the same time the 
wheat would hardly be grown up; and 
as to the “rie,” it is not well determined 
what it denotes. These facts seem to 
concur in denoting the season in or about 
February; and accordingly we find that 
the month Abib, in which the Israelites 
departed from Egypt, and which was 
directed thenceforward to be the first 
month in the year to the Hebrews (ch. 
xii. 2), corresponds nearly to our March. 
Dr. Richardson, whose observation applies 
to the early part of March, says, “the 
barley and flax are now far advanced ; 
the former is in the ear and the latter is 
bolled, and it seems to be about this sea- 
son of the year that God brought the 
plague of thunder and hail upon the 
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Egyptians, to punish the guilty Pharaoh, 
who had hardened his presumptuous heart 
against the miracles of Omuipotence.” 
(‘ Travels,’ vol. ii. p. 163.) 

“ Rie” (FWIDD kusemeth).—It is gene- 
rally agreed that the Hebrew word does 
not mean rye; but it is not at all agreed 
what it does mean. The Septuagint 
renders the word by éavge, but it is almost 
equally uncertain what this word denotes : 
it is, however, commonly rendered by 
spelt, although the claims of rye, oats, 
fitches, rice, maize, and millet have all 
been advocated. Spelt certainly has the 
majority of voices; but it does not appear 
that this grain now exists in Egypt, and 
it is certainly not cultivated there. The 
existing state of agriculture in Egypt 
affords no data to assist our conclusions 
on the subject, as some important objects 
of ancient cultivation appear to have been 
abandoned for millet and maize. What- 
ever were the grain in question, it must, 


if veally ideutical with the olyra, have 
occupied an important place among the 
cerealia of ancient Egypt, as Herodotus 
describes this as being that which the 
Egyptians principally used for bread, 
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Verse 7. “ How long shall this man be a 
snare unto us?”—We agree with Dr. 
Boothroyd, in understanding this as 
applying rather to the conduct. of Pharaoh 
than to that of Moses. The king's obsti- 
nacy had already nearly ruined Egypt, 
and he now learns that his courtiers were 
not at all satisfied with his continued re- 
fusal to yield to the demand of the 
Israelites. We see the influence of this 
discovery upon his mind, in his declared 
unwillingness to let them go on certain 
conditions. First, the men might have 
liberty to go, if they left their families 
and property behind (verse 11); and then 
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all the people might go, but the flocks 
and herds must remain (verse 24). The 
answer of Moses, that not a hoof should 
be left behind (verse 26), is still a pro- 
verbial expression in the East to imply 
an entire removal, Mr. Roberts says, 
that the Hindoos say “not a tail,” in the 
same sense. When the king began to re- 
lax a little from his first absolute refusal, 
his wish naturally was to detain some 
part of their families and property as a 
security for their return. 

12. “ Locusts” (FIA IAN arbeh).—The 
locust, Gryllus migratorius, belongs to the 
same family as the cricket and grass- 
hopper. It is about two inches and a 
half in length, and is for the more part 
green with dark spots. The manibles 
or jaws are black, and the wing coverts 
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are of a bright brown spotted with black. 
It has an elevated ridge or crest upon the 
thorax, or that portion of the body to 
which the legs and wings are attached. 
The locusts here mentioned, are said to 
be unlike any that were seen before or 
after, in size and numbers. There is 
another species found in Egypt, Barbary, 
and the south of Europe, the Gryllus 
AZ gyptius, which is somewhat larger than 
the migratorius, Thevoracity with which 
the Gryllus migratorius eats up every- 
thing that is green and tender, has ren- 
dered a visit from a swarm of these crea- 
tures one of the most terrible judgments 
that can overtake an eastern nation. A 
more particular account of their ravages 
will best occur in notes to the detailed 
and sublime description in Joel ii. 


(Locusts.] 


21. “Darkness which may be felt.”— 
Some understand this to mean such a 
darkness as obliges people to feel about 
for what they want, or to guide their 
The Hebrew will indeed 


movements. 
bear to be rendered. “darkness which 


causeth to feel ;” but we do not see any 
necessity for the alteration, The expres- 
sion, as it stands, is a sufficiently intel- 
ligible, although strong, poetical indica- 
tion of a darkness so thick and intense as 
to seem almost palpable. Hence the 
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“palpable obscure” of Milton. It is 
often dangerous to Inquire too nicely how 
the extraordinary manifestations of Al- 
mighty power were produced, lest the 
fulness of that power should seem to be 
called in question ; for while we discover 
that God does often see fit to employ 
natural agencies in effecting such dispen- 
sations, we are apt to forget too often that 
he does not veed such agencies even when 
it is his pleasure to employ them. The 
partiality of this darkuess, the Israelites 
having light in their domain, has been con- 
sidered to render this miracle particularly 
unaccountable. We do not see much in 
this, however. Tu every partial darkness 
the limit between it and light must be 
drawn somewhere, and it was the will of 
God that it should in this instance be so 
drawn, as to make a distinction between 
the Egyptiaus and the Hebrews. Some 
expositors are disposed to contend for the 
literal palpability of this darkness, by 
supposing that the agency employed was 
a wind densely filling the air with par- 
ticles of dust and sand, and consequently 
creating a great darkness. Such winds 
are not unknown in the eastern deserts, 
aud they are always very appalling, and 
sometimes destructive in their effects. 
Others however think that a dense fog 
was spread over the land; and, without 
venturing to speak so decidedly on the 
subject as some commentators do, we 
can easily conceive thatsuch a fog would, 
ina climate like that of Egypt, fill the 
juhabitants with the greatest horror and 
apprehension; and it would be unquestion- 
ably miraculous as it regards that coun- 
try, because it is what nature never spon- 
taneously produces there. Whether the 
dakness were exhibited in these or any 
other forms, the phenomenon must have 
been not ouly astounding but humiliating 
to the Egyptians, since their great deity, 
the sun, was for three days obscured of 
his glory ; and darkness, another of their 
deities, was made the instrument of their 
punishment. 
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Verse 2. “ Let every man borrow of his 
neighbour, and every woman of her neigh- 
bour, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold.” — 
See the note, chap. iii. verse 22. 

6. “ There shall be a great ery,’ &e.— 
See the note on Gen. 1, 3. As the people 
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went about the streets lamenting loudly, 
when a death took place in their houses, 
we may form some conception of the 
awful outcry which arose concurrently 
when all the families had a dear and lost 
member to lament. We must recollect 
that the firstborn among their sacred 
animals died also, which must greatly 
have added to the intensity of their con- 
sternation, Weare assured by Diodorus 
that when a sacred animal died in a house, 
the affliction was greater and the lamen- 
tation louder than at the death ofa child. 
Well then may the ery now have been 
such as had never befure been heard in 
Egypt, and never would be again. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Verse 8. “Bitter herbs” (DEIVVD 


merorim). The word literally means 
“ bitters;” and as the expression is so 
general, our translation is right in not 
professing to define the particular species. 
According to the Mishna and Maimonides 
there were five sorts of bitter herbs, any 
one or all of which might be eaten. If 
we restrict the word to one species, the 
lettuce (Lactuca sativa) has the best claim 
to notice. It is extremely bitter until it 
has undergone the process of blanching; 
anil is expressly indicated by those 
versions which do not adhere to the 
general expression of the original and of 
our own version. Forskal says that the 
Jews in Egypt eat lettuce with the 
paschal lamb. We incline to think that 
different bitter herbs are intended, of 
species which cannot now be distinguished ; 
if, indeed, it was not intended to leave 
the choice free among any salads charac- 
terized by their bitterness, and fitted to 
symbolize the bitter bondage in Egypt. 

9. “at not of it raw.”°—This injunc- 
tion is understood, like some others, to be 
intended to create a marked distinction 
between this observance and those con- 
nected with idolatrous worship. The 
ancient heathens in their idolatrous feasts 
and sacrifices, particularly those of the 
Grecian Bacchus—which feasts had their 
origin in Egypt, Bacchus himself being 
merely an adaptation of the Egyptian 
Osiris—tore the victims in pieces, and ate 
the raw and palpitating limbs, Thus the 
injunction may have had a_ specific 
allusion. But we should also view it im 
connection with the strong interdiction, 
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equally in the patriarchal times, under 
the law, and in the New Testament, of 
raw or bloody animal food. The fre- 
quency of the injunction would suf- 
ficiently indicate, that the forbidden 
practice was not uncommon, however 
strange and revolting it may seem to us. 
That savages do this every one knows; 
but it may not be so well known, that the 
practice still exists in or near the coun- 
tries which formed the scene of the Bible 
history. Burckhardt says:—“ Through- 
out the desert, when a sheep or goat is 
killed, the persons present often eat the 
liver and kidney raw, adding to it a little 
salt. Some Arabs of Yemen are said to 
eat raw, not only those parts, but like- 
wise whole slices of flesh; thus resembling 
the Abyssinians, and the Druses of 
Lebanon, who frequently indulge in raw 
meat, the latter to my certain know- 
ledge.” 

ll. “ With your loins girded.” —That is, 
as persons prepared for a journey. The 
inhabitants of the East usually wear long 
and loose dresses, which, however con- 
venient in postures of ease and repose, 
would form a serious obstruction in 
walking or in any laborious exertion, 
were not some expedients resorted to, 
such as those which we find noticed in 
Scripture. Thus the Persians and Turks, 
when journeying on horseback, tuck their 
skirts into a large pair of trousers, as the 
poorer sort also do when travelling on 
foot. But the usage of the Arabs, who 
do not generally use trousers, is more 
analogous to the practice described in the 
Bible by “girding up the loins.” It 
consists in drawing up the skirts of the 
vest and fastening them to the girdle, so 
as to leave the leg and knee unem- 
barrassed when in motion. An Arab’s 
dress consists generally of a coarse shirt 
and a woollen mantle. The shirt, which 
is very wide and loose, is compressed 
about the waist by a strong girdle gene- 
rally of leather, the cloak being worn 
loose on ordinary occasions. But in 
journeying or other exertion, the cloak 
also is usually contined by a girdle 
to which the skirts are drawn up and 
fastened. When manual exertion is 
required, the long hanging sleeves of the 
shirt are also disposed of by the ends of 
both being tied together and thrown over 
the neck, the sleeves themselves being at 
the same time tucked high up the arm. 

VOL. I. 
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A short passage from ‘ Antar,’ describing 
Jeerah’s preparation for attacking a lion, 
will be found to illustrate this and several 
other passages of Scripture: ‘He threw 
away his armour and corslet, till he 
remained in his plain clothes with short 
sleeves: he tucked these up to his 
shoulder, and twisting his skirts round 
his girdle, he unsheathed his broad sword, 
and brandished it in his hand, and stalked 
away towards the lion.”—Vol. iv. p. 246. 

“ Shoes on your feet.” —(See the note on 
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chap. iii. 5.) This was another circum-- 
stance of preparation for a journey. At 
the present time Orientals do not, under 
ordinary circumstances, eat with their 
shoes or sandals on their feet; nor indeed 
do they wear them in-doors at all. This 
arises not only from the ceremonial 
politeness connected with the act of sitting- 
unshod ; but from the fear of soiling the- 
fine carpets with which their rooms are 
covered. Besides, as they sit on the 
ground cross-legged, or on their heels, 
shoes or sandals on their feet would be 
inconvenient. To eat therefore with san- 
dalled or shod feet is as decided a mark 
of preparation for a journey as could well 
be indicated. But perhaps a still better 
illustration is derived from the fact, that 
the ancient Egyptians, like the modern 
Arabs, did not ordinarily wear either 
shoes or sandals. In their sculptures and 
paintings very few figures occur with 
sandalled feet; and as we may presume, 
that in the course of 215 years the Israel- 
ites had adopted this and other’ customs 
of the Egyptians, we may understand 
H 
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that (except by the priests) sandals were 
only used during journeys, which would 
render their cating the passover with 
sandalled feet, a still stronger mark of 
preparation than even the previous alter- 
native. 

15. “Put away leaven out of your 
houses."—This was probably to comme- 
morate the fact that the Israelites left 
Egypt in such haste that they had no 
opportunity to leaven their dough (verse 
39), and were consequently obliged, in 
the first instance, to eat unleavened cakes 
(see the notes on Lev. ii.). The present 
injunction is even now attended to by 
modern Jews with the most scrupulous 
precision. The master of the family 
searches every corner of the house with 
a candle, lest any crumb of leavened 
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bread should remain, and whatever is ; 


found is committed to the fire; and after 
all, apprehending that some may still 
remain, he prays to God that, if any 
leaven be still in his house, it may be- 
come like the dust of the ground. Ex- 
traordinary precautions are also used in 
preparing the unleayened bread, lest there 
should be anything like leaven mixed 
with it, or any kind of fermentation should 
take place in it. (See Jennings’ ‘ Jewish 
Antiquities.”) These particulars will be 
found to give more than common point 
to the text of 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. The 
exclusion of leaven for seven or eight 
days might, as Harmer observes, be 
attended with some inconvenience in 
Great Britain, but none at all in Palestine. 
The usual leaven in the East is dough 
kept till it becomes sour, and which is 
kept from one day to another for the 
purpose of preserving leaven in readiness. 
Thus, if there should be no Jeaven in all 
the country for any length of time, as 
much as might be required could easily 
be produced in twenty-four hours. Sour 
dough, however, is not exclusively used 
for leaven in the Kast, the lees of wine 
being in some parts employed as yeast. 
22. “Hyssop” (AYN exob).—The 
hyssop of the Sacred Scriptures has 
opened a wide field for conjecture, but in 
no instance has any plant been suggested 
that at the same time had a sullicient 
length of stem, to answer the purpose of a 
wand or pole, and such detergent or 
cleansing properties, as to render it a fit 
emblem for purification. Our wood-cut 
represents a shrub remarkable in both 
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these respects, which is the Phytulacca 
decandra, We do not. indeed. assert that 
this was the individual species in question, 
but we have no doubt in our own minds 
that the hyssop belonged to this genus. 
The length and straighiness of the stem 
form a characteristic of the several kinds of 
Phytolucea with which we are acquainted, 
affording an obvious reason why the 
Roman soldier placed a sponge filled 
with vinegar upon hyssop, in order to 
raise it to the lips of the Saviour (John 
xix, 29). The Phytolueca decandra, aud 
other species of the genus, contain an 
enormous quantity of potash, so that a 
hundred pounds of its ashes afford forty- 
two pounds of pure caustic alkali; hence 
we obtain a striking illustration of that 
expression used in Psalm li., “ Purge me 
with hyssop and ¥ shall be clean,”—if we 
suppose that a shrub of this kind was 
meant. The only doubt that hangs 
about the supposition is the North 
American origin of the Phytolacca de- 
candra ; but others are found in the old 
continent, near Aleppo, and in Abyssinia, 
which may, though not hitherto sub- 
mitted to a chemical analysis, have 
answered the same purpose equally well. 
While travelling in Mexico we met with 
an old man who told us that a kind of 
Phytolucea, which was growing near a 
cottage, was formerly used by the Indian 
females instead of soap, such was the 
detergent nature of the foliage. This 
unexpected piece of infurmation led us to 
think that the hyssop of Scripture must 
have been allied to this American plant, 
or Congoran, in structure as well as in 
property. The Phytolucca belongs to the 
family Chenopodee, of which the barilla 
plant forms a part, but it is unlike the 
rest of its congeners in the exceeding 
beauty of its flowers, and the berries by 
which they are succeeded. These flowers 
are generally of a fresh and lively pink, 
disposed in elegant racemes or clusters ; 
the berries are compounded of a circle of 
carpella or minute fruits, closely joined 
together, and afford a blooming dye. 
The leaves are generally smooth, and 
neatly shaped; and the stem is long, 
smooth, and wand-like, In short, there 
is a peculiar grace in every part of the 
plant, which, in the case of decandra, 
renders it a great favourite in the garden. 
There exists a great similarity between 
the several species of the Phytolucca, so 
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that an acquaintance with one species 
suggests a correct idea of the whole; for 
this reason the reader is presented with 
a figure of decandra as an average speci- 
men. Two or three species are found in 
Oahu, Sandwich Islands, which have the 
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stem of an extraordinary length, and 
which, from its weakness, lies extended 
upon the vegetation around; and here 
and there supports a cluster of lovely 
flowers, to beautify the wild waste amidst 
the mountains. 
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34. “ Kneading troughs.”—Some other 
term ought perhaps to be employed, to 
preclude the apparent difficulty which 
results from the natural habit of identify- 
ing oriental utensils with our own, when 
the same name is given to both, To 
understand the passage, we should perhaps 
refer to the existing usages among the 
Arabs who encamp in, or traverse, the very 
desert through which the sons of Israel 
are now about to pass; and then we shall 
find that the only utensils of analogous 


use, whether for kneading or for carrying 
dough, are such as the Israelites would 
naturally take with them, and which they 
could conveniently take as a personal 
burden. The “kneading troughs” of the 
Arabs are properly described by Shaw, as 
small wooden bowls, which not only 
serve for kneading their’ bread, but for 
serving up meat, and other uses for which 
a dish is required. The Arabs have few 
domestic utensils, and make one serve 
many purposes, and this is ne of the 
H 
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most generally useful which they possess. 
However, as the Israelites are represented 
as carrying dough in their vessels, this 
directs our attention to another Arabian 
utensil, which has equal, if not stronger, 
claims to be identified with that to which 
the text refers. The Arabs use, on their 
journeys, for a tablecloth, or rather table, 
a circular piece of leather, the margin of 
which is furnished with rings, by a string 
or chain run through which, it can, when 
necessary, be drawn up into a bag. This 
bag they sometimes carry full of bread, 
and when their meal is over, tie it up 
again with what is left. Dr. Boothroyd 
prefers this last utensil, and reads the 
text thus:—“The people of Israel then 
took their dough before it was leavened, 
in their dough-bags, wrapped up in their 
clothes, upon their shoulders.”” But he 
has here been misled by an inference of 
Harmer, which he seems to state as part 
of Pococke’s text, but where it is not to 
Ve found. Neither Pococke nor Niebuhr 
say anything about “dough;” nor are 
the utensils “ dough-bags.”” The Arabs 
do not carry dough at all; but if, when 
the dough happened to be kneaded, they 
were suddenly obliged to decamp, they 
would naturally carry it away either in 
the kneading bowl or in the leathern bag 
in which they usually carry their bread. 
The text, as we understand it, merely 
indicates an expedient to which their 
haste obliged them to resort, and not that 
the utensil in question was now applied 
to its customary use, 

87. © Succoth.’"—This word signifies 
“tents,” or “booths;” and probably no- 
thing more is intended by it than a spot 
where caravans were accustomed to en- 
camp; or which obtained its name from 
their encampment there on the present 
occasion. It will be observed that the 


Israelites took their departure from 
“Rameses;’ but whether the name de- 
notes in this instance the land of Goshen, 
which is also called the land of Rameses, or 
a town in that land, or elsewhere, is by no 
means clear. Neither can the position of 
Succoth be fixed with exactness. How- 
ever, as the intention of Moses was un- 
doubtedly to proceed not immediately 
towards Palestine, but into the desert of 
Sinai, his course was probably nearly that 
which is now taken by the pilgrim cara- 
vans from Cairo to Mecca, which is not 
due east, but first by north-east and 
then by east, in order to round the “ Ara- 
bian mountain” of Herodotus, which shuts 
in the valley of the Nile on the east, and 
which sinks into the plain in the north, at 
a line nearly parallel with the point of 
the Delta. On this route, at the distance 
of about twelve miles N.N.E. from the 
present Cairo, occurs a place which is 
very convenient for an encampment, and 
where the great pilgrim caravan from 
Cairo to Mecca awaits the arrival of the 
western pilgrims previous to its final de- 
parture, and where it breaks up on its 
return. This is, with good probability, 
thought to be the Succoth of the text. At 
this place there is a rather large lake, 
called Birket-el-Hadj (Pilgrims’ Pool), 
which receives its waters from the Nile; 
and near which there are several small 
villages, and some that are larger, with 
country houses and date plantations be- 
longing to the principal inhabitants of 
Cairo. Niebuhr went to inspect the en- 
campment at this place in May, 1762, 
two days before the caravan departed, and 
took the plan from which the one we offer 
is copied. Niebuhr remarks on the dis- 
orderly arrangement of the camp; but 
this is usual at a mere rendezvous, and 
will perhapsall the better enable the reader 
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to obtain an idea of the early encamp- 
ments of the Israelites before that regular 
order was established which we find de- 
tailed in Numb, ii. Niebuhr says that 
every one encamped just as he saw proper. 
Something like au orderly arrangement 
only appeared in that part of the camp 
oceupied by the Lmir Hadj, or chief of 
the caravan, who had several tents for 
himself and his people. The following 
will explain the details, as indicated by 
lettersin the cut. a@ the tents of the emir 
—the small one among which is destined 
to contain the mcahamal, or silken pavilion, 
containing the Koran and presents for the 
Kaaba at Mecca: b the lodge which the 
emir occupies during the day; there were 
three small cannon before it, and four 
more at ¢: dd the tentsof the suttlers: 
ea small village: fff country houses. 
The straight lines throughout represent 
the cords stretched out and fastened to 
pins driven into the ground, to which the 
horses and camels are tied in all oriental 
eucampments, 

There are some writers who place Ra- 
meses, not at all near the Nile, but in the 
east of the desert of Suez, about thirty 
miles due north of the gulf of that name ; 
giving, consequently, a southerly direc- 
tion to the whole march from thence to the 
Red Sea. A corresponding position is of 
course given to Succoth. But weare un- 
able to understand how the distance of 
this Rameses, of about eighty miles from 
the Nile, is compatible with the fact of its 
being the first point from which the Israel- 
ites started on quitting the neighbourhood 
of that river. Perhaps this has arisen 
from the desire to shorten the distance 
between Succoth and Etham; for if the 
former was near the Nile, and the latter 
near the Red Sca, the distance is a good 
three days’ journey. But we do not see 
the necessity, as some do, for inferring 
—because it is said “ they took their jour- 
ney from Succoth and encamped in 
Etham” (xiii, 20)—that they performed 
in one day the distance between the two 
places. Indeed, there is good indirect 
evidence that the distance was really three 
days’ journey, and that three days were 
taken to perform it; and we the rather 
wonder that this fact has escaped the notice 
of those who have written on the subject, 
because it helps to illustrate the extra- 
ordinary move which was made from 
Etham. (See the note on chap. xiv. 2.) 
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© About six hundred thousand."—We 
learn, from Numb. i., that the statement 
of males, exclusive of women and chil- 
dren, applies to males above twenty years 
ofage. Now Mr. Rickman, in the ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Population Returns,’ shows 
that the number of males above twenty 
years of age is, as nearly as possible, one 
half that of the total number of males ;_ the 
whole male population of Israel would then, 
on this principle, amount to 1,200,000; 
and, if we add an equal number for fe- 
males, the entire male and female popu- 
lation of the Hebrew nation, at the time 
of the departure from Egypt, will not be 
less than 2,400,000. The only reduction 
of which this number seems susceptible 
results from the conclusion that mankind 
were at that period longer lived than at 
present; which enables us to conjecture 
that the males above twenty considerably 
exceeded those under that age. But if 
we make a large allowance on this ac- 
count, it can scarcely be supposed that 
the total number fall much short of two 
millions, exclusive of the “ mixed mul- 
titude” that went up with them. This 
is certainly a most extraordinary increase, 
and can only be accounted for by a refer- 
ence to the purposes of God, who designed 
that, while in Egypt, the Hebrews should 
grow into a nation, Dr. Boothroyd and 
others think there must be an error in the 
numbers. It might be so understood 
if it were an uncomiected text; but the 
reading here is supported by a whole 
series of distinct enumerations in Numb. 
i.; the sum of which, exclusive of the 
tribe of Levi, amounts to 603,550. This 
was at the commencement of the second 
year from the departure, and exhibits a 
detailed coincidence which precludes the 
idea of a corruption, whether accidental or 
wilful, in the present text, unless we also 
are prepared to admit the corruption of 
a whole series of numbers in the census of 
Numb, i., and also in that of Numb. 
Xxxvi, 

40. “ Four hundred and thirty years.°— 
This is not correct ; for their actual stay 
did not exceed 215 years. This must 
therefore include the whole period from 
the time that Abraham entered the land 
of Canaan to the time of the departure of 
his descendants from Egypt. There is, in 
fact, an omission in the text, which the 
Samaritan and Septuagint supply, and 
by which our version ought to be cor- 
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rected. It would then read thus :—“ The 
sojourning of the children of Israel, and 
of their fathers which they sojourned in 
the land of Canaan, and in the land of 
Egypt, was four hundred and _ thirty 
years.”” 
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17. “ God led them not through the way 
Of the land of the Philistines, although that 
was near,” &c.—Palestine being the 
point to which this journey ultimately 
tended, we see at the outset a departure 
from the regular track; the reason for 
this proceeding is here assigned. On 
leaving Egypt, the obvious alternatives 
were, after crossing the isthmus of Suez, 
either to take a course north-east to 
Palestine, or south-east into the desert. 
Each course had its peculiar difficulties ; 
and Mr. Faber, in his ‘ Hore Mosaicz,’ 
ably contends that, in this and other 
instances, the course actually taken by 
Moses sufficieutly manifests that he was 
no self-appointed lawgiver, but, as he 
himself declares, was acting under divine 
direction and control. He was at the 
head of 600,000 men, besides women and 
children. But this immense host was 
merely an undisciplined crowd, dispirited 
by bondage, and utterly unfit for war ; 
while the southern and nearest portion of 
the country to which their expedition 
tended was already occupied by the Philis- 
tines, a distinguished military people, 
allied to those very Pali, or shepherds, 
who had so long oppressed them in Egypt. 
Neither they nor the other tribes that 
occupied the country could be expected 
to resign their domains without a struggle, 
and an immediate war must therefore 
have been the result of a direct march 
upon the promised land. But bad as 
this alternative was, the other could 
scarcely, in mere human prudence, have 
been deemed preferable. Moses, who 
had so long fed the flocks of Jethro in the 
desert, must have been well aware that it 
afforded no resources for the subsistence 
even for a few weeks of the vast host he 
was leading thither. His alternatives seem 
therefore to be, on the one hand, war 
without any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess; on the other, starvation in the 
desert. We, upon the whole, quite agree 
with Mr. Faber in thinking that, bad as 
the prospect was, “a politician would 
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have preferred fighting to starving : though 
it is altogether incompreheusible, on any 
human principles of action, how Moses 
could have entertained such a project as 
that of conducting the Israelites out of 
Egypt without previously well considering 
whither he would lead them.” 

18, “ The Red sea.”—We have already 
explained what relates to this name of the 
Arabian Gulf; and this seems the proper 
place to state a few particulars concerning 
the gulf itself. It occupies a basin, in 
general deep and rocky, and its length 
from Suez to the Straits is 1400 miles, 
while its average breadth approaches to 
150. Throughout this great extent it does 
not receive the waters of a single river. 
The western coast is of a bolder character, 
and has a greater depth of water than the 
eastern, The gulf abounds in sunken 
rocks, sand-banks, and small islands, 
together with numerous coral-reefs, which 
in some places rise above the water to the 
height of ten fathoms. The bottom is 
covered abundantly with the same sub- 
stance, as well as with marine plants, 
which in calm weather give that appear- 
ance of submariue forests and verdant 
meadows to which the sea probably owes 
its Hebrew name of Yam Suph (see note 
on chap. ii. 3), as well as its present 
Arab name of Bahr Souf. Burckhardt 
observes, that the coral is red in the 
inlet of Akaba, and white in that of Suez. 
The remarkably beautiful appearance 
which this sea exhibits has attracted 
notice in all ages; and among its other 
characteristics, the far more than ordinary 
phosphorescence of its waters has been 
mentioned with peculiar admiration. The 
width of the gulf contracts towards its 
extremities, aud at its mouth is con- 
siderably narrower than in auy other 
part. The strait of Bab-cl-Mandeb is 
there formed, and does not exceed four- 
teen miles in breadth; beside which it is 
divided, at the distance of three miles 
from the Arabian shore, by the island 
of Perim. The high land of Africa and 
the peak of Azab give a remarkably bold 
appearance to the shore in this part. At 
its northern extremity the Red Sea sepa- 
rates into two minor gulfs or inlets, which 
inclose between them the peninsula of 
Sinai. The easternmost of these is that 
of Akaba or Ailah, called by the Greeks 
and Romans /Elanites; this is only about 
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‘half the extent of the other, and is rendered 
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very dangerous by shoals and coral-reefs. 
The westernmost gulf is called the Gulf 
of Suez, anciently Heeropolites: the 
ancient and modern names of both inlets 
being from towns that formerly did, or 
do now, stand at their extremities. It is 
the latter, the western gulf, which was 
crossed by the Hebrews. It is about 160 
miles in length, with a mean breadth of 
about thirty miles, narrowing very much 
at its northern extremity. The mean 
depth of its water is from nine to fourteen 
fathoms, with a sandy bottom ; and it is 
of much safer navigation than the other. 
There are many indications which place 
it beyond a doubt that the Arabian Gulf 
was formerly much more extensive and 
deeper than at present. One of the most 
-certain proofs of this is, that cities, which 
‘were formerly mentioned as sea-ports, are 
now considerably inland. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the Gulf of Suez, 
where the shore is unusually low. That 
the sea formerly extended more northward 
than at present, there is much reason to 
‘conclude, not only from the marine 
appearances of the now dry soil, but from 
‘this fact, among others, that Kolsoum, 
which was formerly a port, is now three- 
quarters of a mile inland, here is 
certainly nothing in the appearance of 
the soil about the isthmus of Suez to dis- 
countenance the hypothesis that the Red 
Sea was formerly no other than a strait 
uniting the Mediterranean with the Indian 
Ocean; and that the isthmus which is 
now interposed between the Red Sea aud 
the Mediterranean was formed by drifts 
of sand from the adjoining deserts. This, 
however, is an hypothesis: but there is 
nothing hypothetical in the statement 
that the gulf once extended more to the 
north than at present; and this fact is of 
importance, because it enables us to see 
that nothing less than a miraculous inter- 
position of the Divine Power could have 
enabled the Israelites to cross the bay, 
even at the highest of the points which 
has been selected by those who perhaps 
were influenced by the wish to diminish 
the force of the miracle, or to account 
for it on natural principles, 

20. “ Etham.”—It is impossible to 
determine further concerning this station 
than that it was somewhere at or near the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Suez, 
because we find that the next move is to 
turn, and encamp on the western coast of 
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the gulf. Everything, as to the site of 
Etham, therefore depends on the limit at 
which the waters then terminated. It is 
commonly placed at Adjeroud, the third 
stage of the pilgrim caravan, where there 
is a poor village with a copious well of 
bitter water, and au ancient fortress 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops. But if, 
with Lord Valeutia, we conclude that 
the inlet then extended to the salt marsh, 
between twenty and thirty miles more to 
the north than at present, Etham must 
correspondingly have been considerably 
more northward than the present Adjeroud. 
The tact is, that the absence of deter- 
minate points, with the changes of name 
and the alterations which have taken 
place in the gulf itself, concur so much 
to perplex the settlement of particular 
points in this part of the journey, that we 
do not feel authorised to speak so posi- 
tively as most writers have done in favour 
of their own particular views. We do 
not feel that we have any very decided 
opinion as to any of the stations previous 
to the passage of the Red Sea, or concern- 
ing the point at which that passage took 
place, for the whole matter seems to us 
intimately connected with the question 
as to the extent to which the gulf en- 
croached, at this early period, on what is 
now the isthmus of Suez. It is right to 
observe, that those who differ as to the 
situation of Rameses aud Succoth concur 
in placing Etham near Adjeroud. (See 
the note on verse 17.) 

To estimate the importance of the move 
from this place, let it be recollected that 
the petition of the Israelites was to go 
“ three days’ journey into the wilderness 
to offer sacrifices.” Now then, the 
Israelites having arrived at Etham, some- 
where near the Gulf of Suez, are three 
days’ journey from the Nile, and on the 
edge of the wilderness—that is, in or 
near the spot which, according to the 
terms of their application, was to form the 
limit of their journey. This being under- 
stood, it is easy to perceive that whatever 
move they made from Etham would be 
regarded as a decisive indication of their 
ulterior intentions. The move from 
Etham was in fact the crisis of the under- 
taking, and was obviously so regarded by 
Pharaoh, who had granted three days’ 
journey; but who no sooner heard of a 
further movement than he commenced 
the pursuit. It is strange that writers 
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should have deprived the text of the 
benefit of this illustration by placing 
Rameses to the north of the Gulf of Suez, 
in order to shorten the stages; or else, 
retaining Rameses near the Nile, by con- 
cluding that, encumbered as the Israelites 
were with flocks, herds, women, and 
children, they performed three days’ 
journey in one. 

Being arrived at Etham, there seemed 
but three alternatives. Two of them have 
already been considered in the note to 
verse 17; and the other was to perform 
their sacrifices and return to Egypt. We 
may regard the route that was taken from 
the Nile, along the southern margin of 
the isthmus of Suez, which is the common 
road to Arabia, instead of taking the 
northern road, which seems to have 
always formed the route towards Pales- 
tine, as indicating an original intention 
for the desert, as explained in the text 
and note to which we have just referred. 
This course was also calculated to obviate 
any suspicion which Pharaoh might have 
entertained of their ultimate intention, 
because it was into the desert that they 
had required permission to go. The king 
of Egypt, who obviously keep a keen 
watch upon their proceedings, appears to 
have held himself in readiness to act 
according to the intention which the 
Israelites at the end of the three days’ 
journey should indicate. Thus, every 
way, the march from Etham, whatever 
direction it took, was to have been re- 
garded as the first decisive indication of 
the final intention of the Hebrew leader. 
And what was this decisive move? It was 
neither to return to Egypt; to proceed 
round the head of the gulf into the 
peninsula of Sinai; nor to strike off in 
a north-easterly direction towards Pales- 
tine,—which were the only alternatives 
that seemed open to them. But it was 
to take the step, most unaccountable on 
any human principle of action, of turning 
down southward, so as to “ entangle” 
and “shut themselves in” between the 
mountains and the western shore of the 
Gulfof Suez—a direction which left them 
no other way of pursuing their journey 
(unless they turned back again) or of 
retreating, than by that miraculous pas- 
sage through the Red Sea, which actually 
took place. It may safely be affirmed, 
that neither Moses nor any other human 
being would have taken so strange a step 
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as this, acting on his own conclusions. 
Niebuhr does not think the Israelites 
could be so infatuated as to suffer them- 
selves to be brought into such a disadvan- 
tageous situation, or be led blindfold by 
Moses to their apparent destruction: 
‘ One only need travel with a caravan,” 
he observes, “ which meets with the least 
obstacle, such as a small torrent, to be 
convinced that the Orientals do not let 
themselves be led, like fools, by their 
Caravan Bashi,” or leader of the caravan. 
He thence infers that they actually did 
not go into this disadvantageous situation, 
and uses it as an argument against fixing 
the passage lower down than Suez. To 
our minds, however, the wonder which 
people naturally enough feel on this point, 
is the most convincing evidence, not only 
that Moses acted under the divine direc- 
tion, but that the Israelites believed that 
he did so. They certainly were not a 
people whom it was easy to lead, or who 
placed in their great leader the confidence 
to which he was fairly entitled; and if 
the commands of HIM whose wonders 
they had lately witnessed in Egypt had 
not been quite clear to them, they would 
assuredly have murmured and rebelled 
on this, as they did on other occasions. 
But the order was so explicit, and the 
pillar of cloud so distinctly marked the 
course they were to take, that they even 
saw it to be their wisdom to follow the 
divine indication. But the question 
recurs, why bring them down this way, 
and make the passage of the Red Sea 
necessary, when they might so much 
more easily have got into the peninsula 
of Sinai by going round the gulf—why 
go out of their way to bring them into a 
situation of difficulty? The answer is 
given in verses 3 and 4. It was to give 
Pharaoh an additional inducement to 
follow them to his own destruction, by his 
knowledge of the advantage which their 
position would give him in an attack 
upon them. The overthrow of the Egyp- 
tian host was therefore the contemplated 
result of this movement; and by this 
overthrow not only did the Egyptians 
receive their complete and final punish- 
ment, but the immediate security and 
future success of the Israelites were 
greatly assisted by it: for we learn from 
many passages of Scripture, that the 
neighbouring tribes and nations were too 
much alarmed and pay by this 
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stupendous event to think of any hostile 
encounter (theinstance of the Amalekites 
excepted). The rumour of this and the 
other miracles in Ezypt contributed much 
to facilitate the conquest of Canaan, by 
filling the minds of the inhabitants with 
apprehensions which they might not 
otherwise have entertained, This, in the 
next generation, is forcibly expressed by 
a woman at Jericho to the Hebrew spies: 
“ As soon as we had heard these things 
our hearts did melt, neither did there 
remain any more courage in any man.” 
(Josh. ii. 10, 11; see also, 1 Sam. iv. 8; 
vi. 6; and Hab, iii, 7). Whatever 
Pharaoh himself may have thought of the 
apparent infatuation of the Israclites in 
this extraordinary march, there was no 
mistaking the intention of flight which 
it indicated, and accordingly the news is 
conveyed to him as of that import, on 
which the prospect of finally losing the 
useful services of his late bondmen, 
determined Pharaoh to pursue them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Verse 2. Twn and encamp before Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against’ Baal-zephon."—There is not a 
more minute specification of locality in 
the Bible than that which this text affords ; 
and one is led to think that it was thus 
carefully poiuted out, in order to render 
it manifest that the passage of the gulf 
could not, at that spot, have been effected 
by less than a miracle ; or, in other words, 
to preclude those attempts to account for 
it on natural grounds which have actually 
resulted from the memory of the spot thus 
distinctly denoted being now lost. Not 
one of the names now exists. It perhaps 
throws some light on the passage to read 
the word Pi-ha-hiroth, notas a'proper name, 
but as a descriptive epithet. Hiroth means 
a valley, acontined pass, or a defile among 
mountains; pi signifies “ mouth,” or “en- 
trance ;” ha is merely the definite article 
the, or of the: so that we may read the 
word Pi-hahiroth, as “ the entrance of the 
valley or pass.” It would thus denote, as 
we may take it, the pass or strip of land 
along the westein shore of the gulf, be- 
tween the mountains which skirt the sea, 
and the sea itself. It is certain that they 
crossed from the western to the eastern 
shore, and as this valley between the moun- 
tains and the sea commences nearly at 
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the extremity of the gulf, the Hebrews 
must have encamped along its “mouth ” 
or entrance, if the sea were nearly then 
as it is now; and there they would 
have been effectually “shut in” between 
the mountains, the desert, and the 
sea. The same result arises if we read 
Pi-hahiroth as a proper name, and apply 
it to the mountains which contine the val- 
ley at its entrance, the present name of 
which, fddagi, “Deliverance,” may be 
supposed to commemorate the passage of 
the Red Sea, and therefore to have super- 
seded some previousname, This opinion 
is the more probable, because the tlauks 
of the Hebrew host would have been ex- 
posed to the Egyptians whilst marching 
into the sea, if we place the point of pas- 
sage anywhere above this valley, in which 
the mountains protected the right flank, 
and the sea the left. Here their rear only 
would be exposed, and accordingly we 
read only of their rear being protected by 
the’pillar of cloud, which implies that their 
flanks needed no protection, We also 
think that it has not been sufliciently con- 
sidered that an encampment consisting of 
about two millions of people must have 
covered a vast extent of ground; and 
wherever they encamped so as to face the 
sea, their camp must have stretched along 
the shore for the extent of several miles, 
particularly if they were hemmed in be- 
tween the sea aud the mountains as we 
would conjecture; and if then—when 
thus stretched out in one extensive line 
from north to south along the western shore 
of the gulf—the southern part of the body 
commenced the move into the dried pas- 
sage in the sea, it necessarily follows. that 
the point of passage must have been many 
miles below the termination of the inlet. 
This argument is conclusive to our minds 
that, consistently with their encampment 
along the sea-coast, they must have passed. 
many miles to the south of the end of the 
gulf, wherever the gulf then ended; and 
even if it terminated much more to the 
south than at present, we are still disposed 
to consider this position of the camp as 
the most probable, because most consist- 
ent with the “shutting in,” the “entan- 
gling,” and the other circumstances, which 
imply that, when the Egyptian host took 
them in the rear, their only way to escape 
was through the sea. As we allow that 
the extensive line of the Hebrew host may 
have had its northern part little if at all 
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below the end of the gulf, it may be asked 
why we make the southern instead of the 
northern part of the body first enter the 
sea, since the gulf is more shallow and 
narrow in the north. The answer is, that 
it is evident the van in this miraculous 
passage was led by that part of the body 
most distant from the Egyptian army ; 
and as Pharaoh, before he set out, was 
aware of their position, and prepared to 
take advantage of it, he must, in common 
sense, have come upon the north or north- 
western part of the body, in order to hem 
them in between the sea, the mountains, 
and the wilderness; for if hehad, as some 
suppose, approached them on the south 
through the valley of Badea, he would 
have left open their retreat northward 
from their unfavourable position, and so 
have wilfully given up the advantage 
which it seemed to offer. To this argu- 
ment for the passage being a good way 
below the termination of the Gulf of Suez, 
we may add the common one, that, had 
it been otherwise, it would more naturally 
have occurred to the Egyptians to ride 
round and intercept the Israelites as they 
came out of the sea than to pursue them 
into the sea itself. And besides this, at 
the point where the passage did take place, 
the sea must have been broad enough for 
the rear of the Egyptian army to have 
entered before the van had emerged, be- 
cause it is said that not one escaped ; and 
moreover, to enable the vast Hebrew host 
to pass in part of a night, the opening must 
have been so wide that there could have 
been no water on the left hand at all, as we 
are assured there was, uuless the passage 
kee effected at a good distance below the 
gulf, 

After all this, we are not at all prepared 
to indicate any particular locality as that 
at which the passage took’place, because we 
do not know how far the gulf formerly 
reached to thenorth. Let us then mention 
the different opinions. Lord Valentia 
carries it more to the north than any other 
writer—considerably to the north of Suez, 
but he does so on the understanding that 
the gulf then extended at least twenty-five 
miles more northerly than at present, so 
as to comprehend the present salt marshes. 
Eusebius relates, after ancient traditions, 
that the Hebrews crossed the gulf at Clys- 
ma, This is probably no more than one 
of the Arabian traditions which fixes the 
transaction at Kolsoum. These names and 
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places are thought tobe identical ; but this 
identity has not been placed beyond doubt. 
Now Clysma is placed by many geo- 
graphers at the head of the gull, a little to 
the north of Suez, and just at that place 
the inhabitants point out some ruins as 
the Kolsoum of former times, and believe 
that the Israelites passed there. Niebuhr 
adopts this opinion, and has been followed 
by many other writers. The narrow arm 
of the sea that runs up here 1s now ford- 
able at low water, but not at the flood tide, 
and in winter after the rainy season the 
low grounds to the northward. for several 
miles are inundated and impassable for 
camels. The hypothesis of Lord Valen- 
tia seems rather too gratuitous; and to 
that of Niebuhr it may be objected, that 
so far as it is built upon tradition, it is of 
little value, because Clysma has been 
fixed in so many (at least fuur) different 
places as to render it probable that the 
name was not a proper but a generic 
denomination applied to different towns, 
or else that there were at least two dif- 
ferent, perhaps successive, towns called 
Clysma, one the parent of the other. 
Part of this remark applies to the sup- 
posed identical Kolsoum. The different 
Arabian geographers speak of Kolsoum 
in such a way as to show that there 
were two towns of that name, one at 
the extremity of the gulf, near Suez, and 
the other more than a degree south of Suez, 
at the foot of a mountain which continues 
to bear the name to this day. M. Gosse- 
lin cites one geographer who expressly 
says that there were two towns called 
Kolsoum ; and, when the traditions speak 
of a passage as having taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Kolsoum, it is clear 
that they mean the latter place, from the 
fact that the bay on the opposite coast has 
its name (Birket-el-Faroun) from the 
drowning of the Egyptians, and that this 
part is more generally pointed out than 
any other as the place where the Israelites 
crossed the gulf. (See the end of this 
note.) And if tradition and local report 
did undoubtedly point to the place near 
Suez, the testimony would be worth little. 
Niebuhr himself observes that all the in- 
habitants of the coast claim the miracle 
for their own neighbourhood; and when- 
ever a traveller makes inquiries on the 
snbject, he is told that the Israelites passed 
the sea just at the point where the question 
isasked, Their more specific traditions 
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refer to Ain Mousa, the valley of Badea, 
Wady Gharendel, Birket Faroun, and 
Tor. If therefore we allow the bare pos- 
sibility of Niebuhr’s hypothesis, it can 
only be on the ground of his concession, 
that the extremity of the gulf was more to 
the north, and wider and deeper than at 
present; but even allowing this, we should 
still feel at liberty to look more to the 
south for the place of passage, for the 
reasons we have already assigned, 

Let us then proceed down the valley 
between the mountains and the sea, which 
we have supposed the Israelites to have 
taken. At the distance of about fifteen 
miles below Suez, occurs Ras (Cape) 
Addagi projecting into the sea, and which 
4s formed by the termination of a cluster 
‘of hills about five miles in length, which 
mow interpose on the left between the 
valley and the sea, so that the road in 
this part has mouutains on either hand 
for several miles. Was the entrance of 
this defile the mouth of the Hiroth, or 
pass, before which the Hebrews encamped ? 
The cape on the opposite coast is called 
Ras (Cape) Moses, and near this are 
Fountains of Moses (Ain Mousa), which 
one of the most distinct traditions points 
sout as the scene of the miracle. The 
‘claims of Ain Mousa above Suez in the 
present, and indeed in any, state of the 
gulf, are, that if the Israelites crossed 
here, they must have been more com- 
‘pletely “shut in” than at Suez, between 
tthe mountains, the wilderness, and the 
sea—that it is far enough from the bottom 
of the gulf to account for the Egyptians 
not going round to intercept them as they 
came up from the sea—that the waters 
being here deeper and broader, the miracle 
would be the more conspicuous and un- 
‘questionable, and at the same time the 
waters would be the more adequate to 
overwhelm the Egyptian host ; while still 
the channel is not too broad for the Hebrew 
host to passthrough in a single night. It 
is true that Dr. Shaw does not think the 
water deep enough even here; but there is 
évery reason to conclude that the water 
was deeper formerly than at present, and 
the same objection certainly applies with 
still greater force to the passage at Suez. 
Let us however proceed southward, and 
having traversed the pass, and continued 
our course along the shore, we come to an 
expansion or bay, forming the mouth, 
towards the Red Sea, of a valley or open- 
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ing in the mountains, which is here called 
Badea, and also Wady Tyh, or “the Valley 
of Wandering,’ and which, under the 
various names of Wady Ramlia, Derb 
Towarek, Wady Jendeli, &c., extends 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, and through 
which a canal of communication seems to 
have formerly run. Was this the Hiroth, 
or pass, before or in the mouth of which 
the Israelites encamped, and from which 
they afterwards made their famous pas- 
sage? Many good authorities are of this 
opinion ; and it deserves to be mentioned 
that D’Anville and Major Rennel concur 
in fixing the town of Clysma at this spot. 
Certainly no body of men could be more 
effectually shut in than in this bay of 
Badea. There are many indications that 
an arm of the sea, now filled up, stretched 
a considerable way into the opening at 
this place, and must have prevented all 
further progress to the south; and if such 
progress had not been thus prevented, it 
would beso by the mountains of Ghobebe, 
which bound the bay and valley on the 
south, and which, with their continuations, 
stand out so close to the sea as to preclude 
‘e continuation of the march along the 
shore. There was therefore no retreat but 
through the sea, or back to Egypt through 
this valley; and, on the hypothesis that 
there was then, as at present, a practicable 
road through this valley between the Red 
Sea and the Nile, we hazard a conjec- 
ture, that it was Pharaoh’s intention to 
drive them back before him through this 
valley. Asnamesand traditions, on one side 
of the sea, point the egress of the Hebrews 
at Ain Mousa—as, on the other side, the 
same authorities place the ingress at Badea 
—and as it is necessary to assume that 
the opening was most extensive, we might 
hazard a conjecture that the whole opening 
extended from about Ain Mousa to oppo- 
site Badea. We must again repeat, how- 
ever, that not the least stress is to be laid 
onthe unsupported traditions of the natives. 
Ain Mousa is only one out of many places 
which they indicate as the point of pas- 
sage. Perhaps the place which both 
Arabian and Egyptian traditions most 
strongly indicate is the large bay called 
Birket Faroun (Pharaob’s Pool), about 
the 29th parallel of latitude. The waters 
of this bay are in continual commotion, 
which the natives think to be occasioned 
by the unquiet spirits of the drowned. 
But the passage cannot reasonably be 
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fixed here or anywhere else below Wady 
Gharendel at the lowest: for not only 
does the gulf from thence downward be- 
come too wide to have been crossed by 
such a body as the host of Israel in one 
night, but the shore, which till thereabout 
is low and sandy, then becomes rocky 
and mountainous, while that on the 
Egyptian side is still more impracticable 
—affording a convenient place neither for 
the ingress nor egress of such a multitude. 
Upon the whole, we should think the 
claims of Ain Mousa far preferable to 
those of Suez, and those of Badea at least 
equal to those of Ain Mousa. The state- 
ments in this and other notes cannot well 
be appreciated without a reference to 
the ¢ eminated Atlas of agaioeey Est 
graphy,’ &c., prepared with express refer- 
ean 1 the ¥ Pictorial Bible and the 
t work. 

7. “ Chariots.”"—In the note to Gen. 
xlv. 19, we have remarked on the early 
existence of wheel-carriages in Egypt. 
That country was famous for those vehi- 
cles in very ancient times; and that they 
ultimately fell into disuse is probably 
owing to the number of canals which were 
progressively cut, and which in the course 
of time so intersected the country as to 
render it no longer suitable for such con- 
veyances. Goguet ingeniously traces the 
origin of the idea of wheel-carriages from 
sledges, which must have been first in- 
vented. The use of rollers must also have 
been early discovered; and when men 
had both these inventions, they began to 
reflect, that if they could join the sledge 
to the rollers, without impeding their 
turning round, it would greatly lessen 
their labour. By these steps they at last 
came to the discovery of wheels. At first 
the wheels were without spokes, as they 
still are generally in those parts of Asia 
where wheel-carriages are in use, being 
made of one solid piece of wood. The 
ancient Egyptians, as well as the Per- 
sians, had spoked wheels to their chariots, 
as appears from existing paintings and 
sculptures. Goguet is of opinion that 
riding in carriages preceded the prac- 
tice of mounting a horse. Ancient 
monuments and historical notices cer- 
tainly favour his hypothesis; and, as he 
observes, to guide the simple cars which 
were then in use must have been a much 
less complex and difficult art than that of 
riding on horseback. That in ancient 
history we read so much of chariots, and 
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little or nothing of cavalry in battle, 
Goguet thinks to be accounted for by the 
fact that a horseman has his attention 
divided between the care of fighting and 
that of managing his beast; whereas, a 
warrior in a chariot can give all his 
attention to fighting, the charge of the 
horses being consigned to a charioteer. 
This is true generally ; but it is remark- 
able that it does not apply to the Egyp- 
tians. In all the plates from Egyptian 
drawings which we have examined, we do 
not remember to have seen charioteers 
employed to guide the chariot. The 
warrior himself, standing erect in his 
chariot, and in full warlike action, has 
the reins lashed around his waist, and 
seems to control the horses by the move- 
ments of his person, The Egyptian 
chariot is commonly a small box mounted 
on two low wheels. There are commonly 
two horses to each car, and the animals 
are adorned with rich trappings, and bear 
plumes of feathers on their heads. The 
warrior, who has scarcely more than 
standing room in his car, is in most cases 
furnished with bow and arrows, or a 
javelin; but sometimes has in his hand a 
weapon not unlike a reaping-hook, but 
not so much curved, The chariot war- 
riors are sometimes represented as fighting 
on foot, while the heads of those they 
have slain are fixed in different parts of 
the car; and sometimes captives are repre- 
sented as dragged along behind the chariot 
of the conqueror. These Egyptian paint- 
ings must be interesting to the reader of 
the Bible, as indicating the sort of treat- 
ment to which the Hebrews would have 
been subjected had not their Divine Pro- 
tector interposed his miraculous aid. 

9. “ Horsemen.”—The earliest armies 
were no doubt wholly composed of in- 
fantry. The art of using animals in war 
must have been for some time unknown; 
and savages, to this day, do not employ 
them, But, ultimately, when methods 
were found out of subjecting the stronger 
animals to the control of man, the idea of 
using the more spirited in war would 
naturally occur. Accordingly, in the 
histories of different nations, we read of 
various animals being thus employed—as 
horses, elephants, camels, dogs, and even 
lions; but we do not know at what period 
these customs were introduced. We 
know, however, from Gen. xlix. 17, that 
the art of riding on horseback was known 
in Egypt so early as the time of Jacob. 
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Indeed, the profane historians represent 
this art as an Egyptian invention, attri- 
buting it either to Osiris himself or to his 
son Orus, which at least shows that they 
thought its invention in Egypt very an- 
cicut. It seems to have been an object of 
ambition with the kings of Egypt to keep 
a great number of horses. Diodorus 
mentions that the kings before Sesostris 
had a hundred stables, each for 200 
horses, on the banks of the Nile, between 
Thebes and Memphis; and when the 
Hebrew kings were infected with a similar 
taste, they got their horses, and also their 
chariots, from Egypt. Hecren is un- 
doubtedly mistaken in saying that the 
Egyptians used horses only for chariots, 
not for riding, and that no mounted 
figures are represented in Egyptian paint- 
ings. We have not only the express 
testimony of Scripture for the fact, but 
that testimony is corroborated by paint- 
ings. See, for instance, Hamilton's 
‘Aigyptiaca,’ plate ix. That great atten- 
tion was paid to the breeding of horses, 
and that Egypt had a valuable breed, 
would appear as well from the paintings 
as from their being much prized in other 
countries. Historians state that horses 
were exclusively used for war and luxury ; 
and the paintings confirm this testimony, 
the horse being never represented as em- 
ployed in any kind of agricultural labour. 
The ultimate neglect of the horse in 
Egypt is easily accounted for. In the 
declining state of that country, the war- 
riors, being discouraged, gradually forgot 
their former habits and the tastes con- 
nected with them; and as the horse was 
exclusively used by this class of the 
population, the cultivators, who had 
themselves no use for the animal, ceased 
to interest themselves in its reproduction, 
or in the improvement or preservation of the 
breed. (See Goguet, ‘ Origine des Lois;’ 
Heeren, ‘Egyptiens;’ Raynier, ‘Economie 
Publique et Rurale des Egyptiens,’ &c.) 
21. “ The Lord caused the sea to go back 
by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry land, and the waters were 
divided. 22, And the children of Israel 
went into the midst of: the sea upon the dry 
ground: and the waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hand, and on their left.” 
—We have quoted this text at length, in 
order to mark the distinctness with which 
every circumstance is enumerated to de- 
monstrate the miraculous character of this 
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event, and to preclude any attempt to 
account for it on natural causes, The 
terms seem purposely intended to guard 
against any possible natural hypothesis, 
which might be or has been adduced, The 
natural operation of any wind could only 
have driven back the water from the ex- 
tremity of the gulf, and even this could 
not be eflected by an eas¢ wind, which, 
however, was the best calculated, under 
the Divine direction, to strike a passage 
through the gulf; but no wind, not even 
an east wind, conld do this in the terms 
described, without an extraordinary ex- 
hibition of the Divine power. And that 
the waters were not simply driven back 
from the head of the gulf, either by a 
wind, or by an extraordinary fall of the 
tide, is shown by this—that the waters 
could not then be dévded, but only driven 
back, nor could then the waters have been 
a wall to them on the right hand and on 
the left, but only on the right. And that 
they did not pass merely at a ford—that 
is, on a shallow place, or ledge of rocks— 
as some conjecture, is evinced as well by 
the express statement that they passed on 
dry land, as from the difficulty of sup- 
posing that, encumbered as they were 
with children, flocks, and herds, with a 
hostile army on their rear, they could 
have got through even a small depth of 
water. We have examined the whole 
subject with great attention, and our 
decided conviction is, that there is no 
possibility of accounting for the circum- 
stance on any natural cause which is 
commonly assigned, without either ex- 
plaining away the force and obvious 
meaning of this and the other passages of 
Scripture which refer to the same event, 
or else rejecting the testimony of Scripture 
altogether. We really do not see any 
other alternative. It seems to us that 
there is no Old Testament miracle more 
independent of natural causes than this. 
It is true that the natural agency of an east 
wind was employed; but it is obvious 
that the zatural operation alone of any 
wind could not have produced this result ; 
aud if it could, the miracle remains—the 
wind being made to come at the moment, 
and to blow as long as it was wanted, and 
to cease at the critical time when its ces- 
sation involved the Egyptian host in de- 
struction, In fact, the east wind itself is 
amiracle. There is no such thing as a 
natural east wind in all this region, The 
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The man in the foreground with the round studded shield is, however, not an Egyptian, but belongs to a 
tion the soldiers of which are often seen fiyhting as auxiliaries along with those of Egypt. A native 
yptian soldier, if he has any shield, has it round at the upper end and square at the lower. The chariotecr 
the background is known to be a king by his head-dress. 
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monsoon blows steadily from the north 
during one half the year, and from the 
opposite point in the other half. That 
the event altogether had no resemblance 
to any phenomenon which the Red Sea 
exhibited at other times, is evinced by 
the incidental but unequivocal acknow- 
ledgment of the neighbouring nations 
(see the texts referred to in the note to 
chap. xiii, 20), and by the astonishment 
and alarm which it inspired. Its effect 
upon the Hebrews themselves equally 
proves the miraculous character of the 
transaction. When they saw the “ great 
work ” which the Lord had done to seal 
their redemption from Egypt, they be- 
lieved in him; and in after times its stu- 
pendous and undoubted character occa- 
sioned their successive historians, prophets, 
poets, and didactic writers, more fre- 
quently to refer to this miracle than to 
any other of the extraordinary manifest- 
ations of Divine power which the Old 
Testament records. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Verse. 4. ‘* Pharaoh .. . and his host.” 
— As this is the first mention of an organ- 
ized military force, a few considerations 
ou the general subject and the military 
state of Egypt will not be misplaced. 
When societies were first established, and 
men began to act in common, the first 
warlike operations do not appear to have 
been for purposes of conquest, but were 
mere incursions to acquire spoil and do 
as much mischief as possible. Such was 
the first military operation which the 
Scripture records (Gen. xiv.), and we have 
there traced its essential identity with the 
warlike undertakings of the barbarians of 
Asia at the present day. Yet wars of 
conquest would seem to have been known 

reviously to that period, for Chedor- 
Tomek had before that rendered the kings 
of the plain tributary, and it was to pu- 
nish their rebellion that his expedition was 
undertaken. But when a considerable 
number of families became associated 
under one sovereign, views of ambition 
and schemes for extending dominion 
began to be entertained; and, in warlike 
enterprises, more permanent advantages 
than those which result from a successful 
incursion were desired. This certainly 
tended to mitigate the horrors of war, as 
the object was not to exterminate, or ruin, 
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but to subdue. The conquest was the 
more valuable in proportion as it remained 
uninjured in the act of acquisition. How 
troops were raised in the earliest ages for 
military undertakings there is no precise 
evidence to show. But Goguet, whom 
we are chiefly following in this part, 
thinks, with good reason, that every one 
went to the wars without distinction, 
except aged men, children, and women, 
Subsequently as the population increased, 
a selection was made of such men as were 
more robust and bestable to endure fatigue : 
and ultimately the plan was devised of 
allotting a certain number of men wholly 
to the profession of arms. This scheme 
of having acertain number of men always 
disciplined to prevent surprise, and to be 
in readiness for any urgent enterprise, 
must have been the invention of some 
civilized and settled nation; and if it was 
not invented by the Egyptians, it is cer- 
tainly among that extraordinary people 
that we first discover its existence. The 
most ancient Greek authors describe a 
certain proportion of land as having from 
time immemorial been set apart for the 
subsistence of the military; and thesacred 
narrative so far agrees with this, as to 
show that Egypt possessed in the most an- 
cient times an organized military force. 
The narrative before us is, however, suffi- 
ciently explicit on this subject. The 
king no sooner heard of the march of the 
Israelites from Etham, than he pursued 
with a large army of both horse and fvot. 
The quickness with which this was done 
necessarily implies that a large furce was 
constantly maintained, ready to march 
wherever occasion called. This leads 
us to state a few particulars concerning 
the military arrangements of the ancient 
Egyptians, as known to us through the 
Greek writers. 

Their warlike force consisted of a nu- 
merous militia, which formed a tribe or 
caste by itself, in which the military 
occupation was hereditary, and which, 
although far below, wasnext tothe priestly 
tribe in authority and privileges. This 
militia was divided into two bodies, the 
Hermotybi, and the Calasari: the former, 
at the time of their greatest power, con- 
sisted of 160,000 men, and the latter of 
250,000. For their subsistence, they had 
possession of certain nomes or districts, 
which Herodotus mentions by name. No 
soldier had any pay, but every man had 
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an estate of about twelve acres. The 
landed property of the soldiers, like that 
of the kings and priests, was generally let 
out to farmers, who paid the proprietors a 
certain rent. The military were not 
allowed to carry on any business; but it 
does not seem that they were precluded 
from cultivating their own grounds if 
they thought proper. Each of the great 
military divisions furnished a thousand 
men to compose the king’s personal guard. 
The men were changed every year, and 
during their period of service they were 
allowed good rations of bread, meat, and 
wine. We know very little concerning 
the internal organization, tactics, and dis- 
cipline of the Egyptian army. It seems 
that the king held the privilege of com- 
manding the army; that the right was 
the post of honour, and that those soldiers 
who quitted their post, or were disobedient, 
were marked with infamy, but were 
enabled by good conduct to recover the 
standing they had lost. The equipments 
of the foot soldiers will be seen trom the 
cut, after a plate in the great work on 
Egypt. The cavalry and war-chariots 
have been separately noticed. The 
Egyptian infantry, in all paintings of 
battles, are readily distinguished from the 
adverse party by their want of beards and 
short dresses, as well as by their arms, 
They are represented with shields, square 
at one end and round at the other, and 
their offensive armsare generally a bow and 
arrow, and sometimes swords and spears. 

10. ‘‘Lead.”—The specilic gravitiy of 
lead being somewhat more than 11, that 


is eleven times heavier than water, its’ 


rapid descent when thrown into that fluid 
is pointed at in this sublime poem as 
representing the unchecked impetus with 
which the host of Pharaoh sank at the 
return of the waters. It is probable that 
a piece of lead was fastened to the end of 
the sounding-line in the time of Moses, as 
it is at this day, whence the comparison 
becomes more striking and natural. 

22. “ They went out into the wilderness of 
Shur.” —The term “desert of Shur” was, 
as we have seen, applied to the western 
portion, and, in a large sense, to the whole 
of the desert between Palestine and Egypt, 
therefore extending across the peninsula of 
Sinai on the north. Here the denomination 
is applied so as to show that it was extended 
into the peninsula, at least to some distance 
down on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 
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It is possible, however, that the denomina- 
tion “wilderness of Shur,” as applied here, 
was an independent designation for this 
part of the eastern shore, being perbaps the 
district near a town or village of thatname. 
To this day there isnearly opposite the bay 
of Badea, the bed of a winter torrent which 
is called Wady Sdur, and the coast to some 
distance northward also bears the name of 
Sdur. It is fair, therefore, to infer that the 
Hebrews emerged from the hed of the gulf 
somewhere between Wady Sdur and Ras 
Mousa. Indeed the necessary breadth of 
the opening made for their passage would 
have obliged them to have spread over a 
considerable part of the extent between 
the two points, which are distant about 
fifteen miles from each other. It should 
be observed that the coast hereabouts is 
as low and sandy as that which they had 
left is rugged and mountainous, 

23. “ Marah.” —The Israelites wandered 
three days in the wilderness before they 
came to Marah ; but as we donot know that 
there were three complete days’ journey, 
nor what distance made a day's journey for 
such a numerous and encumbered host, 
and are also not quite assured of the point 
from which to begin the computation, we 
are allowed a considerable latitudein look- 
ing for Marah. Proceeding, then, along the 
coast south by east, over a plain alternately 
gravelly, stony, and sandy, we find the 
country begins to be hilly, with sand hills 
near the coast, and at last come to the barren 
bed ofa winter-torrent, called Wady 4ma- 
rah (just the same in sound and meaning as 
Marah), a few miles south of which there 
is a well called Howara, which both 
Niebuhr and Burckhardt concur in con- 
sidering to be the Marah of Scripture. It 
is true that these travellers agree in fix- 
ing the passage of the Red Sea at Suez, 
from which this spot is fifty miles distant, 
and forty miles from Ain Mousa. The 
distance from either point would be a 
good three days’ journey for such a body 
as the Hebrew host, nor would the dis- 
tance be too short, if we suppose them to 
have started from some point between Ain 
Mousa and Wady Sdur. Even Dr. Shaw, 
who places the starting point at or below 
Wady Sdur, does not fix Marah more 
than a few miles below Howara. We 
may therefore consider the evidence for 


‘Howara as good as for any place that has 


yet been indicated. The well at this 
place lies among rocks about a hundred 
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paces out of the road, and its water is so 
bitter that men cannot drink it, and even 
camels, unless very thirsty, refuse to taste 
it. It occurs on the customary road along 
the coast from Suez to Sinai, and Burck- 
hardt observes that there is no other well 
absolutely bitter on the whole coast so far 
as Ras Mohammed at the extremity of 
the peninsula. He adds: “The com- 
plaints of the bitterness of the water by 
the children of Israel, who had been ac- 
customed to the sweet water of the Nile, 
are such as may be daily heard from the 
Egyptian peasants and servants who travel 
in Arabia. Accustomed from their youth 
to the excellent water of the Nile, there is 
nothing they so much regret in countries 
distant from Egypt; nor is there any 
eastern people who feel so keenly the 
want of good water as the present natives 
of Egypt.” (‘Tour in the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai.’) 

25. “ The LORD shewed him a tree, 
which when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters were’ made sweet,”"—The use of 
certain plants and vegetable juices, in cor- 
recting the bad qualities of water admits 
of ample illustration. It is understood 
that the original inducement of the Chi- 
nese to the use of tea was for the purpose 
of correcting the bad qualities of their 
water ; and our early colonists in America 
infused in the water, for the same pur- 
pose, the branches of sassafras. (Burder’s 
‘Oriental Literature,’ vol. i. p. 146.) 
Niebuhr also, speaking of the Nile, observes, 
“The water is always somewhat muddy ; 
but by rubbing with bitter almonds pre- 
pared in a particular manner, the earthen 
jars in which it is kept, this water is ren- 
dered clear, light and salutary.” Mr. 
Roberts, in his ‘Oriental Illustrations,’ 
has some interesting observations concern- 
ing the practices of the Hindoos with re- 
ference to this subject. He informs us 
that the brackish water in the neighbour- 
hood of the salt pans or of the sea, is often 
corrected by the natives throwing into it 
the wood called Perru-Nelli (Phylanthus 
emblica) ; and should the water be very 
bad, the well is lined with planks cut out 
of this tree. He adds: “in swampy 
grounds, or where there has not been rain 
for a long time, the water is often muddy 
and very unwholesome. But Providence 
has again been bountiful by giving to the 
people the Teatta Maram (Strychnos 
potatorum). All who live in the neigh- 
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bourhood of such water, or who have to 
travel where it is, always carry a supply 
of the nuts of this tree. They grind one 
or two of them on the side of an earthen 
vessel: the water is then poured in and 
the impurities soon subside. 

With particular reference to Marah, 
Burckhardt observes that he had fre- 
quently inquired among the Bedouins in 
different parts of Arabia, whether they 
possessed any means of effecting such a 
change by throwing wood into it, or by 
any other process: but he could never 
learn that such an art was known. This 
is important, because such a tree and 
process of rectification being locally un- 
known, the necessity for the divine indi- 
cation of such a tree, and, possibly, of 
giving to it curative qualities for the oc- 
casion, becomes apparent. It shows that 
such trees do not exist as a common or 
obvious resource, or else surely their use- 
ful properties would be known to the 
Arabs, to whom they would be of incal- 
culable value. These considerations neu- 
tralize the subsequent observations of 
Burckhardt, who, when he comes a few 
miles further down to the Wady Gha- 
rendel, observes that it (the Wady) con- 
tains among other trees and shrubs the 
thomy shrub Gharkad, the Peganum re- 
tusum of Forskal, which is extremely 
common in this peninsula, and is also 
met with in the sands of the Delta, on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. “ Its 
small red berry, of the size of the grain 
of the pomegranate, is very juicy and 
refreshing, much resembling a ripe goose- 
berry in taste, but not so sweet. The 
Arabs are very fond of it, and I was told 
that when the shrub produces large crops 
they make a conserve of the berries, The 
gbarkad delights in a sandy soil, and 
reaches its maturity in the height of 
summer, when the ground is parched up, 
exciting an agreeable surprise in the tra- 
veller at finding so juicy a berry produced 
in the driest soil and season.” In a note 
to this, he asks, “ Might not the berries 
of this shrub have been used to sweeten 
the waters of Marah?” After quoting 
our version of the text, he proceeds:— 
“ The Arabic translation of this passage 
gives a different, and perhaps more correct 
reading, ‘ And the Lord guided him toa 
tree, of which he threw something into 
the water, which then became sweet.’ I 
do not remember to have seen any gharkad 
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in the neighbourhood of Howara, but 
Wady Gharendel is full of this shrub. 
As these conjectures did not occur to me 
when I was on the spot, I did not inquire 
of the Bedouins whether they ever sweet- 
ened water with the juice of the berries, 
which would probably effect this change, 
in the same mamer as the juice of pome- 
granate grains expressed into it.” This 
is scarcely consistent with what he says 
before, that he had asked them whether 
they had any means for effecting such a 
change, and they answered in the nega- 
tive. We have no hesitation in rejecting 
his supposition; because it would not 
have been necessary for the Lord to have 
shown Moses so common a plant; nor, 
being so common, is it likely that Moses, 
who had lived so long in the desert, would 
be unacquainted with the curative pro- 
perty of the berries, if they had any sach 
property at all; but, above all, the Is- 
raclites were at Marah in April, when the 
gharked could have had no berries, as, 
according to Burckhardt’s own account, 
the fruit does not attain maturity till the 
middle of summer. 

27. “ And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and threescore 
and ten palm-trees,”—About seven miles 
south by cast from Howara occurs Wady 
Gharendel, the largest of all the torrent 
beds on the west side of the peninsula, It 
is about a mile in breadth, aud stretches 
away to the north-east: the Arabs say it 
may be traced throughout the desert, and’ 
that it begins at no great distance from 
El Arish, on the Mediterranean; but this 
is doubtful. The valley is full of date- 
trees, tamarisks, acacias of diflerent spe- 
cies, and the gharkad mentioned in the 
preceding note. Here there is a copious 
spring with a small rivulet, which renders 
the valley one of the principal stations on 
the route to Sinai. The water is dis- 
agreeable, and if kept fora night in the 
water-skins, it turns bitter and spoils. 
Burckhardt says :—“If we admit Bir 
Howara to be the Marah of Exodus, then 
Wady Gharendel is probably Elim with 
its wells and date-trees, an opinion enter- 
tained by Niebuhr, who, however, did not 
see the bitter well of Howara on the road 
to Gharendel. The non-existence at pre- 
sent of twelve wells at Gharendel must 
not be considered as evidence against the 
just stated conjecture; for Niebuhr says 
that his companions obtained water here 
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by digging to a very small depth, and 
there was a great plenty of it when I 
passed; water, in fact, is readily found by 
digging in every fertile valley in Arabia, 
and wells are thus easily formed, which 
are quickly filled up again by the sands.” 

This, however, is the place where Dr. 
Shaw—who has been very extensively 
followed in this aud his other opinions 
about the journey of the Israelites—fixes 
Marah. The objections to this are the 
fact which he admits—that the water 
here is not “bitter,” but brackish; and 
the difficulty of determining the situa- 
tion of Elim, if this be Marah. A more 
cogent illustration of this difficulty could 
not be given than that which Dr. Shaw 
himself has afforded in his attempt to fix 
Elim. He places it at El Waadi, near 
the port of Tor, and nearly a hundred 
miles from Wady Gharendel. This is 
nearly forty miles out of the way in a 
journey to Mount Sinai, and by a road 
which is never taken in proceeding thither 
by land, It is true that the journey of 
the Israelites, as a whole, was very devious, 
but the sacred text does not furnish the 
least intimation that, after crossing the 
Red Sea, any deviation took place from 
the nearest route to Sinai, or from thence 
to the borders of Palestine, where, at 
Kadesh Barnea, the rebellion of the Is- 
raelites was punished by their being sen- 
tenced to forty years’ wandering in the 
desert. On the contrary, it seems that, 
after passing the gulf, the direct road to 
Sinai was taken by the Hebrew host. 
However, Dr. Shaw found, at the place 
which he indicates, nine wells and 2000 
palm-trees, three of the original twelve 
wells being stopped up, as he conjectures, 
and the palm-trees having increased from 
the seventy which Moses found there. 
The strongest point of the learned tra- 
veller’s hypothesis is, that under the shade 
of the palm-trees is the (a well, we con- 
clude) Hummum Mousa, or bath of Moses, 
which the inhabitants of Tor hold in great 
veneration, from a tradition that the tent 
of Moses was pitched near it. Now Dr. 
Shaw himself kuew well that local tradi- 
tions in the East are of no weight what- 
ever, unless supported by strong and in- 
dependent corroborations. Thus the local 
nomenclature in Mesopotamia is crowded 
with the name of Nimrod; in Egypt with 
that of Joseph; and with that of Moses 
in the peninsula of Sinai. If, for instance, 
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we trusted to the local traditions, and to 
the names given by the natives, we might 
fix the passage through the Red Sea 
almost anywhere in the 140 miles be- 
tween Tor and Suez. It is another un- 
fortunate circumstance for this theory, 
that some of these wells are supplied from 
hot springs, and that the water of all of 
them is brackish and unwholesome. It 
may be well to recollect that Tor is the 
port at which those pilgrims who prefer 
to perform the principal part of their pil- 
grimage by water, down the gulf from 
Suez, debark and proceed north-east to 
Sinai; and we have no doubt in our 
minds that the people of Tor invented 
and keep up this place as one of the 
Hebrew stations, in order duly to edify 
and attract such profitable visiters—not 
choosing to recollect that a station which 
would be in the way from Tor to Sinai, 
would be out of the way in the journey 
to Sinai by Jand. Indeed, this station 
seems connected with the theory which 
places the passage of the Red Sea at Tor. 
But Dr. Shaw’s own arguments against 
the latter theory are irrefragable, and in 
rejecting it he was equally bound to reject 
this as the station of Elim, since its pro- 
bability wholly depends upon the hypo- 
thesis which he so properly rejects. We 
dwell on this point the more strongly, 
because, while everybody now agrees that 
the passage did not take place below Wady 
Gharendel, however much higher it may 
have been, many respectable writers and 
travellers still adhere to Dr. Shaw’s pal- 
pable error with regard to Elim. 
 Palm-trees.”—The Date-palm (Pha- 
nix dactylifera) is one of the noblest trees 
that adorn the solitary waste, and the 
most useful that man has converted to the 
purposes of nutriment and comfort. In 
the forest the eye recognizes the lofty 
palm, while the remainder of the vege- 
table creation lose their individuality in 
the confusion of varied tints and forms. 


;. The presence of the palm is an unerring 


sign of water; hence the weary Israelites 
found water where they found palm-trees, 
The cut we have given represents a spe- 
cimen of the palm-tree which Laborde 
found, growing wild in. one of the valleys 
of Sinai. With reference to it, he ob- 
serves :—“ We always represent the trunk 
of a palm-tree shooting up to some dis- 
tance, and then suffering its curved 
branches to spring forth, from which 
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gracefully hang the dates, as brilliant as 
corals; never reflecting that all this ele- 
gance is the effect of art. The above 
wood-cut exhibits a palm-tree, such as it 
may be found in a wild state, growing 
larger from year to year, making for itself a 
rampart of its decayed branches, and rising, 
as it were, perpetually from its own ruins.” 


CHAP. XVI. 
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Verse 138. “ Quails.”— uw, selav. 
Quails (Coturnix dactylisonans) are re- 
markable for their migratory habits, 
These birds remove in prodigious flocks 
from place to place, having previously 
remained solitary during the period of in- 
cubation. They are often seen crossing the 
Mediterranean in their passage to and from 
Africa, and it is said that on some occa- 
sions more than a hundred thousand have 
been killed about Naples at one time. 
There can be no doubt that the bird of 
passage of the Levant is the selav of the 
sacred writer: and though quails might 
settle in countless swarms around the 
tents of the Israelites without a miracle, 
yet nothing but the fiat of the Almighty 
could have sent them thither at an ap- 
pointed time, 

15. “ They said one to another, It is 
manna ; for they wist not what it was.” — 
This passage in our translation is incorrect 
and contradictory; for how could the 
Hebrews be ignorant what it was, if they 
at once declared it to be manna? Josephus 
says expressly, that man is a particle of 
interrogation; and so the Septuagint un- 
derstands it. Hence Dr. Boothroyd con- 
sistently and properly renders the clause, 
“ They said one to another, What is it ? 
[manhz?] for they knew not what it was.” 

We shall abstain from perplexing our 
readers with a statement of the various 
attempts which have been made to identify 
this manna with the natural condensed 
juices or gums, from certain shrubs or 
trees, to which the name has been applied : 
for the manna of Scripture has been 
sought for not merely in the produce of 
one gum-exuding plant, but of many. The 
strongest claim to identity applies to the 
substance, still called by the Arabs manz, 
which is produced in the peninsula of 
Sinai: but we have already stated, that 
Arab identifications, whether of sites or 
pees or anything else, are not of the 
east value, unless supported by other and 
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strong corroborations. We _ take this, 
however, because if it be not the manna of 
Scripture, no other natural product can 
pretend to the distinction. The best and 
most complete account of it is given by 
Burckhardt. Speaking of the Wady el 
Sheikh, to the north of Mount Serbal, he 
says, ‘ In many parts it was thickly over- 
grown with the tamarisk or ¢arfa ; it is 
the only valley in the peninsula where 
this tree grows, at present, in any great 
quantity, though some small bushes are 
here and there met with in otherparts. It 
is from the ¢arfa that the mamna is ob- 
tained ; and itis very strange that the fact 
should have remained unknown in Europe 
till M. Seetzen mentioned it in a brief 
notice of his tour to Sinai, published in 
the ‘Mines de l’Orient.’ This substance 
is called by the Arabs mann, and accu- 
rately resembles the description of the 
manna given in Scripture. In the month 
of June it drops from the thorns of the 
tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, leaves and 
thorns, which always cover the ground 
beneath the tree in the natural state: the 
manna is collected before sunrise, when it 
is coagulated, but it dissolves as soon as 
the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, &c, which adhere to 
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it, boil it, strain it through a coarse piece 
of cloth, and put it into leathern skins ; in 
this way they preserve it till the following 
year, and use it, as they do honey, to pour 
over their unleavened bread, or to dip their 
bread into. I could not learn that they 
ever made it into cakes or loaves. The 
manna is found only in years when copious 
rains have fallen; sometimes it is not 
produced at all. I saw none of it among 
the Arabs, but I obtained a piece of last 
year’s produce at the convent; where, 
having been kept in the cool shade and 
moderate temperature of that place, it had 
become quite solid, and formed a small 
eake: it became soft when kept sometime 
in the hand, orif placed in the sun for five 
minutes, but when restored to a cool place 
it became solid again in a quarter of an 
hour. In the season at which the Arabs 
gather it, it never acquires that degree of 
hardness which will allow of its being 
pounded, as the Israelites are said to have 
done, in Num. xi. 8. Its colour is dirty 
yellow, and the piece which I saw was still 
mixed with bits of tamarisk leaves; its 
taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and 
as sweet as honey. If eaten in any con- 
siderable quantity, it is said to be slightly 
purgative, The quantity of manna col- 
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lected at present, even in seasons when the 
most copious rains fall, is very trifling, 
perhaps not amounting to more than five 
orsix hundred pounds. It is entirely con- 
sumed among he Bedouitis, who consider 
it the greatest dainty which their country 
affords. The harvest is usually in June, 
and lasts six weeks ; sometimes it begins 
in July.” (Tour in the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai.’) 

If, for a moment, we allow this to be 
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the manna of Scripture, let us see to what 
extent a miracle is still required to ac- 
count for the phenomena recorded there. 
This mann is only yielded six weeks in 
the year; but the manna of Scripture was 
supplied at all times of the year during 
forty years, and a double supply came 
regularly every Friday, to compensate for 
its being intermitted on Saturday. It fell 
also in the Hebrew encampment, wherever 
it happened to be, in all the country be- 
tween Sinai and Palestine. The mann of 
Sinai may be kept from one year to an- 
other; but the manna, if kept till the day 
after that on which it was gathered, bred 
maggots, became noisome, and was unfit 
for use—except once a week, when its 
freshness was preserved for two days; and 
exceptalso in the instance of the vessel full 
of it, which was directed to be preserved 
as a standing memorial of this wonderful 
provision. The mann is found, under the 
shrubs which produce it, in adhesive par- 
ticles, whereas the manna was showered 
down around the Hebrew encampment. 
If, therefore, so many miraculous circum- 
stances must be allowed ; if the identity of 
the mann and manna be conceded, we 
really do not see how the believer can do 
other than consider the supply as altogether 
miraculous; or how the unbeliever can 
do better for his bad cause, than reject the 
account as a whole. There is no middle 
path, In attempting to account for it on 
natural principles, so much that is miracu- 
lous must be admitted, that it does not 
seem worth while to contend about the re- 
mainder. 

‘As to the substance itself, the identity, 
or even resemblance, does not seem to us 
so well established as Burckhardt con- 
ceives. Besides the differences, involving 
a miracle, to which we have alluded, its 
appearance and colour do not correspond 
with the description of manna, as “asmall 
round thing, assmall as the hoarfrost ... . 
like coriander seed, and its colour like 
a pearl.” Besides, the mann dissolves in 
heat, after it has been kept for a long time 
ina solid state: but the manna was found 
in a solid state; andalthough it dissolved 
in the sun if not gathered early in the 
morning, yet if collected it might be 
pounded into meal, and baked as bread. 
Burckhardt’s manna could not be pow- 
dered into meal, and would melt in the 
attempt to bake it. Moreover, if it was a 
natural or common product, how is it that 
the Israelites did not know what it was? 
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(verse 15, and Deut. viii. 16); and how, 
in that case, could it have been worth 
while, after the supply bad ceased, to 
preserve a quantity of the manna in the 
tabernacle and temple as an evidence of 
the miracle to future generations ? 
31.“ Coriander.’—The Cortandrum 
sativum, or coriander, is an umbelliferous 
plant akin to the parsley in family charac- 
teristics. The flowers grow in an umbel, 
and are individually small and white. 
The leaves aremuch divided, and smooth. 
The seeds are employed, from their aro- 
matic uvature, in culinary purposes, and 
hence their round and finished shape is 
well known. In the umbelliferous plants 
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the fruit uniformly separates into two 
similar halves, which are the seeds; but in 
the coriander they continue united after 
they are ripe. If we examine the seed 
we shall perceive very readily that it is 
compounded of two, while a reference to 
the parsley, or any other example of the 
umbcelliferous family, will illustrate the 
peculiarity of the coriandrum in this 
respect. The word xog:v, employed by 
the Septuagint, is evidently the parent of 
xogiavvoy of Theophrastus, whence the 
Latin coriandrum. It is diffused over all 
the regions of the old world, hence the 
simile is intelligible to the inhabitants of 
the greater portion of the globe. 


(Coriander, Coriandrum sativum J 


33. “ Take a pot, and put an omer full 
of manna therein.” There have been very 
different opinions as to the material and 
form of this vessel. The Rabbins disagree 
among themselves on the subject, some 
describing it as of earthenware: while 
others think it was glass, and others still 
contend for brass or copper. But the 


Septuagint says it was of gold; and St. 
Paul, whose authority is final, says the 
same (Heb. ix. 4). As to its form, it is 
generally understood as of an urn-like 
figure. Reland thinks that it hada lid or 
cover like the pots in which wine was’ 
kept, and corroborates his conclusions on 
the subject generally by giving figures of 
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the manna-pot, as represented on some 
Samaritan medals, which must be allowed 
to furnish the best authority on the subject 
that we are fnow able to obtain. These 
medals represent it as having two long 
handles or ears; and Reland shows that 
vessels of this form were called “asses,” 
both by the Greeks and Romans; perhaps 
on account of the ears; and he very in- 
geniously traces to this circumstance the 
origin of a calumny which Josephus con- 
futes without explaining how it arose :— 
this was, that when Antiochus plundered 
the Temple, he found there the figure of 
an ass’s head, all of gold, which was wor- 
shipped by the Jews. Others, however, 
account for this scandalous charge in a 
different way. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Verse 1. “ The children of Israel jour- 
neyed from the wilderness of Sin... and 
pitched in Rephidim.”—A chain of moun- 
tains, called El Tyh, stretches across the 
peninsula of Sinai from theGulf of Akaba 
to near the coast of the Gulf of Suez. 
The common road, which we suppose 
the Israelites to have taken—and which 
they most obviously would take wherever 
they might have crossed between Suez 
and Birket Faroun—turns off from the 
shores of the gulf, south-east towards 
Sinai, after the extremity of these 
mountains towards the west has been 
rounded. We understand the desert of 
Sin to comprehend most of the space to 
be traversed between the point where the 
road turns off to within a few miles of 
Mount Serbal, which is the first of the 
larger mountains of the Sinai group. 
This is of course, from its situation, not a 
flat and uniform desert; but it is still a 
desolate wilderness, but more or less hilly 
and rocky, with valleys of various dimen- 
sions, but generally sandy orstony, strewed 
with the bones of camels, generally with- 
out plants or herbage, and also without 
water, except in the rainy season, when 
the valleys are traversed by the torrents 
that descend from the mountains. Burck- 
hardt, who however says nothing about 
the identity of this region with the desert 
of Sin, relates that while traversing it from 
Sinai, his party met several Arabs, who 
had started in the morning from the well 
of Morkha, and had ventured on the 
journey without water, or the hope of find- 
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ing any till the following day, when they 
would reach Wady Feiran. Now Morkha 
is near the gulf, at one extremity of 
this desert region, and Wady Feiran 
near Mount Serbal, at the other, the dis- 
tance between the two points being about 
thirty miles; and we suppose this to have 
been nearly the route of the Israelites, 
We do not mean to say that the desert of 
Sin was limited to the district we mention ; 
we only attempt to define its limit in the 
direction of the journey, at the same time 
not denying that the term might be ap- 
plicable to all the country between the 
shore of the gulfon the west, and the Sinai 
group on the east, Pursuing this view, 
we would fix Rephidim as the part of this 
region which approaches to Mount Serbal, 
not far from Wady Feiran. It is true 
that none have attempted to place Rephi- 
dim here, but have adopted, without 
question, the report of the monks of Sinai 
and the neighbouring Arabs, who fix it 
among the higher summits of Sinai, In 
altering the position, however, we feel 
we are not only illustrating the consist- 
ency and truth of the narrative, but are 
also assisting to obviate a doubt which 
has been cast upon the miracle per- 
formed at Rephidim. If we take the 
place commonly indicated, at the very 
foot of Mount St. Catherine, as the true 
scene of the miracle, how happens it that, 
after ’aring Rephidim, the Israelites made 
a fariuer stage to Sinai, when the place 
locally indicated is at Sinai? and besides, 
here, in the higher regions of the moun- 
tains, water naturally abounds in every 
direction, and the miracle would not 
have been necessary; whereas, near the 
spot we indicate, no water is to be found; 
and the Hebrew host must have suffered. 
so much in crossing the desert of Sin, 
as to account for their urgent need of 
water and their clamour for it. Where 
we fix Rephidim, they must have wanted 
water; but where it is commonly fixed, 
they would have had ample opportunity 
to quench their thirst, not only on their 
arrival, but before coming thither. It is 
indeed certain that water was at no great 
distance before them, even at the Rephidim 
we have chosen ; and it may be asked why 
they were not directed to advance, instead 
of being supplied by miracle. This ques- 
tion certainly conveys a less forcible ob- 
jection, than to ask why they were sup- 
plied by miracle in a place where water 
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was naturally abundant. The answer to 
the former question, however, might be 
that the Hebrews were at the last extrem- 
ity of thirst, and too much exhausted by 
their journey through the desert to pro- 
ceed farther. But wehavea still stronger 
answer, which to our minds is conclusive 
in favour of the position we have assigned, 
and which is also of importance for the 
incidental elucidation it affords of the at- 
tack of the Amalekites, which has hitherto 
only formed the foundation for random 
conjectures. The fact is, that their pro- 
gress from the region of drought to that 
of water was cut off by the Amalekites, 
who occupied the outskirts of the watered 
region at Wady Feiran. We gather this 
fact from a passage, quoted for another 
purpose, from the Egyptian geographer 
Makrizi, by Burckhardt, who doesnot him- 
self seem to have perceived its important 
bearing on the present subject. Makrizi, 
in speaking of the town of Feiran here, in 
the valley of thesame name, says it wasore 
Of the towns of the Amalekites. The ruins 
of this and other towns, with towers, aque- 
ducts, and sepulchral excavations, still 
appear in the valley and the mountains 
on each side. The valley was evidently 
then once occupied by a settled people; 
and as the sacred text mentions an attack 
from the Amalekites at Rephidim, it is 
satisfactory and reasonable to conclude 
that Makrizi is right in saying that the 
valley was occupied by this people; and 
it is safe to infer that they did not care 
to admit the farther progress of the He- 
brews, and perhaps, having also their 
cupidity excited by the rich spoils which 
the Israelites had gathered from the Egyp- 
tians, ventured to attack them, probably 
promising themselves an easy victory 


over such an undisciplined and mixed , 


multitude. 

The valley now called El Ledja, which 
is usually indicated as the Rephidim of 
the text, occurs in the very highest region 
of the Sinai group, between the two peaks 
which respectively bear the name of Mount 
Mousa, regarded as the Sinai of Scripture, 
and Mount St. Catherine, which is iden- 
tified with Horeb: It is therefore so ele- 
vated a valley that it would be indeed 
miraculous were there no water in or near 
it. This valley is very narrow, and ex- 
ceedingly stony, many large blocks having 
rolled down from the mountains which 


overhang it. Upon the whole, there is. 
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not in the entire neighbourhood of the 
mountains a spot more unlikely to have 
been the scene of the miracle. However, 
in a place where the valley is about two 
hundred yards broad, there is an insulated 
block of granite, about twelve feet high, 


and of an irregular shape, approaching to . - 


a cube, which the monks in the neigh- 
bouring convent concur with the Arabs 
in pointing out as the rock which Moses 
struck with his rod, and from which the 
water gushed forth. There are some 
apertures upon its surface from which the 
water is said to have issued; they are 
about twenty in number, and lie nearly 
in astraight line around the three sides of 
the stone, and are for the most part ten or 
twelve inches long, two or three inches 
broad, and from one to two inches deep ; 
but a few are as deep as four inches. 
Burckhardt, to whom we are indebted for 
this account of the valley and its rock, 
adds,—“ Every observer must be con- 
vinced, on the slightest examination, that 
most. of these fissures are the work of art, 
but three or four perhaps are natural, and 
these may first have drawn the - atten- 


tion of the monks to the stone, and have - 


induced them to call it the rock of mi- 


‘raculous supply of water. Besides the 


marks of art evident in the holes them- 
selves, the spaces between them have been 
chiselled, so as to make it appear that the 
stone had been worn in those parts by 
the action of the water: though it cannot 
be doubted that if water had flowed from 
the fissures, it must generally have taken 
quite adifferent direction.” As, however, 
travellers even of the fifteenth century 
mention this stone, the deception must 
have originated at an earlier period, and 
Burckhardt entirely acquits the present 
inhabitants of the convent and peninsula 
of any fraud on the subject. They con- 
cientiously believe that this is indeed the 
very rock from which the waters gushed 
forth, The neighbouring Arabs venerate 
it highly. “They put grass into the fis- 
sures,” says Burckhardt, “as offerings to 
the memory of Moses, in the same way as 
they place grass upon the tombs of their 
saints, because grass is to them the most 
precious gift of nature, and that upon 
which their existence chiefly depends. 
They also bring hither their female 
camels, for they believe that, by making 
the animal crouch down before the rock, 
while they recite some prayers, and by 
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putting fresh grass into the fissures of stone, 
the camels will become fertile, and yield 
an abundance of milk. This supersti- 
tion is much encouraged by the monks, 
who rejoice to see the infidel Arabs vene- 
rating the same pbject with themselves.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


verse 2. “ After he had sent her back.” 
—We do not read in Exod. iv. of Moses 
sending back his wife and sons to Midian. 
He certainly took them with him when he 
set out for Egypt. It is concluded that 
he sent them back after the transaction, by 
the way which the fourth chapter records: 
but some of the Rabbins say that he took 
this course by the advice of his brother 
Aaron, when the latter came out to mect 
him on his approach to Egypt. Jarchi 
even gives the conversation that is pre- 
tended to have taken place on the occa- 
sion. The fact probably is, that he sent 


them back when he found that their, 


safety might be endangered if they went 
with him, or from feeling that his care for 
them would, for the time, interfere too 
much with the due discharge of the great 
duty he had undertaken. 

25. “© And Moses chose able men,” &c. 
—Many writers think that, notwithstand- 
ing the subsequent appointment of the 
great council of seventy elders (Num. 
xi. 16), the constitution here established 
continued to operate nut only during the 
forty years’ wanderings, but after the set- 
tlement in Canaan, In Egypt, the Israel- 
ites were probably subject to the Egyptian 
judges, and hence, no rules for the ad- 
ministration of justice being in operation 
among them when they left Egypt, Moses 
necessarily remained the sole judge of the 
nation, until the present very judicious 
plan was adopted. The institution is on 
a peculiar arithmetical principle, asso- 
ciated, apparently, with the military 
division of a host into thousands, hun- 
dreds, and tens. This was a model 
proper for them when encamping and 
marching in military array; but, if it 
continued to exist, it must have under- 
gone considerable modification when they 

, came to settle in irregular masses in the 
land of their possession. It seems that the 
judges of tens decided small matters, but 
referred causes that could not be decided 
by them, or in which their decision was 
appealed from, to the judges of hundreds, 

VoL. I. . 
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and these again to the judges of thou- 

sands: Moses himself remaining the last 

resource, This arrangement is not in its 

principle unlike our own old Saxon con- 

stitution of sheriffs in counties; hundred- 

ors, or centgraves in hundreds; and deci- 

nors, or tything-men in tythings: and it 

probably affords the idea on which the 

latter institution was formed. Alfred, its 

author, was well acquainted with the 

Bible. In his institution the centgrave 
was subordinate to the sheriff, and the 
tything-man to the centgrave ; and that the 
case was the same among the Hebrew 
judges is an obvious conjecture. Alfred’s 
plan applied the principle to the state of a 
settled country, and furnishes an illustra~ 
tion of the mammer in which it might have 
been, if it was not, applied when the 
Hebrews had obtained possession of 
Canaan. The Saxon plan made a terri- 
torial division, into counties, hundreds, 
and tythings, corresponding to the division 
of jurisdiction; and this indeed seems an 
essential feature in the application of the 
principle to the state of a settled country. 
There must have been in the host of Israel 
sixty thousand judges of tens; and as 
Michaelis observes, it is by no meaus pro- 
bable that, in the public deliberative as- 
semblies, they all had seats and voices. 
It is more probable that only those of 
hundreds, or even thousands, are to be 
understood when mention is made of 


judges in the great councils of Israel. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


_ Verse 2. “ They were come to the desert 
of Sinai, and had pitched in the wildzrness, 
and there Israel camped before the mount.” 
—We must first say something about the 
mountain, and then concerning the wild- 
erness; because the wilderness being before 
or around the base of the mountain, we 
can determine nothing about the desert 
until we become acquainted with the 
mountain. The geography of this region 
has received much elucidation from the 
arduous researches of Burckhardt; but 
little has been done torender the informa- 
tion rendered by him and other modern 
travellers applicable to the elucidation of 


the Scripture narrative ; it only therefore 

remains to employ such information, in 

connection with that which had been pre- 

viously furnished, as materials, the 

analysis and comparison of which may 
1 
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enable us to arrive at as clear and con- 
sistent views as the present state of our 
knowledge will allow us to obtam,. We 
have hitherto proceeded on this principle, 
and shall continue to do so, although the 
necessary limits of a note preclude that 
minuteness of detail on which the effect 
of such elucidations greatly depends. 

The breadth of the peninsula of Sinai 
is intersected by the chain of mountains 
called El Tyh, which runs from east to 
west, and cuts off a triangular portion of 
the peninsula; and to this portion, form- 
ing the region to the south of the El Tyh 
chain, we shall, to avoid circumlocutory 
distinctions in our further statement, 
restrict the term “ peninsula,” for it is to 
this part of the whole that our statemeut 
must exclusively refer. In the very 
centre of the peninsular region thus 
restricted, occurs the most elevated group 
of mountains in which we are to look for 
the Mount Sinai of the Bible. This 
upper mountainous region, with its various 
valleys and ravines of different dimen- 
sions, may be described as being compre- 
hended within a diameter of about forty 
miles. This group is not connected with 
the intersecting chain of El Tyh; for the 
central group is separated therefrom, not 
only by wide sandy plains and valleys, 
but by an intermediate and unconnected 
range of inferior mountains called Zebeir. 
To the east, however, and to the south, 
the country between the central group 
and the gulf is more or less occupied by 
inferior eminences; while to the west— 
that is towards the Gulf of Suez—the 
upper group has an abrupt appearance, 
and no inferior mountains intervene, so 
that the country is left open from thence 
to the coast, where a low chain of calca- 
reous mountains, called Djebel Heman, 
fronts the shore. The intermediate 
country between this ridge and the Upper 
Sinai is occupied by a wide gravelly 
plain or desert called El Kaa, and which 
is regarded as the desert of Sin by those 
who place Elim near Tor. Thus much 
for the general physical features of the 
peninsula, 

The two most elevated and conspicuous 
summits or peaks of the central group 
adjoin each other, and are respectively 
distinguished by the names of Djebel 
Katerin (Mount St. Catherine) and 
Djebel Mousa (Mount Moses) : the former 
is locally identified with the Horeb of 
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Scripture, and the latter with Sinai. But 
besides these mountains there are two 
others very conspicuous, which, althongh 
they stand somewhat apart, and uncon- 
nected with the upper cluster, must in a 
general view be considered as belonging 
to it. These are Om Shomar, which 
fronts the upper cluster on the south- 
west, and is nearest, towards the extremity 
of the peninsula and to the port of Tor; 
the other is Dyebel Serbal, which fronts 
the upper group to the north-west, and is 
nearest to those who come from Suez, or 
anywhere in the north-west, to Sinai. It 
is certain, on every theory, that this 
Mount Serbal must have been the first 
of the Sinai mountains which the Israel- 
ites saw: and as Burckhardt’s statements 
render it probable that pilgrims once re- 
garded it as the Sinai or Horeb of Scrip- 
ture, it becomes necessary to examine its 
claims to attention, in common with those 
of the other mountains. But as we shall 
in such considerations be perplexed by the 
manner in which “ Sinai” and “ Horeb” 
seem to be mentioned in Scripture as con- 
vertible names, it will be well, in the 
first place, to obtain a distinct under- 
standing on this point. In some passages 
of the Pentateuch the Law is described as 
having been delivered from Mount 
Horeb, and in others from Mount Sinai, 
and this is one of the apparent contradic- 
tions, of which scepticism has availed 
itself to throw doubt on the verity of the 
narrative, or at least to question that the 
books in which these seeming discre- 
pancies occur were written by the same 
person. The answer to this has been by 
a reference to Mounts Catherine and 
Moses, as distinct but adjoining peaks of 
the same range of mountains; and we 
have no doubt but that it was this view 
of the subject which occasioned the sum- 
mits which now pass for Sinai and Horeb 
to obtain the distinctions they now bear. 
But it does not appear to us how this 
answers the objection we have stated, 
because if Sinai and Horeb are only dis- 
tinct summits of the same range, how 
could the same transaction take place in 
both at once, any more than if they were 
perfectly distinct mountains? From a 
careful examination of the various pas- 
sages in which the names of “Horeb” 
and “Sinai” occur, we think it might be 
easy to show that these names are different 
denominations of the same mountain. But 
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it seems to us that ft is susceptible of 
being still more distinctly shown that 
“ Horeb” is the name of the whole moun- 
tainous region generally, while “Sinai” 
is the name of the particular summit. It 
appears to us that Horeb is usually spoken 
of as aregion, the common form of ex- 
pression being generally, “in Horeb,” and 
that where spoken of as a mountain, it is 
in the same general way as when we speak 
of Mount Caucasus, meaning thereby an 
extensive range of mountains. But 
“ Sinai” is usually spoken of as a distinct 
mountain ; “on,” or “ upon Sinai,” being 
the most common mode of expression, as 
we should speak of a particular moun- 
tain or peak in a mountainous or any 
other region. We believe there is no 
instance in which the name of Horeb 
occurs so as to convey the idea of ascent, 
descent, or standing upon it as a particu- 
lar mountain, whereas this is invariably 
the idea with which the name of Sinai is 
associated. It is true that there are two 
passages which appear to militate against 
this view, but, when carefully considered, 
they do in fact confirm it. Thus in 
Exod. iii. 1, “Moses . . came to the 
mountain of God, even to Horeb;” and in 
1 Kings xix. 8, Elijah goes “ unto Horeb, 
the mount of God.” In both these places 
it would be most obvious to understand 
that Horeb denotes the whole, and the 
“ mount of God” the part; which will be 
the more evident when it is recollected 
that the term “mount of God” would be 
no distinction at all, unless the region 
were also mentioned; because this dis- 
tinction is not peculiar to the mountain 
on which the Law was delivered; and 
although we believe that when the expres- 
sion is applied to a mountain in the pen- 
insula of Sinai, it does denote that par- 
ticular mountain, it is right to state that 
it may, in the texts just quoted, only 
denote the eminency of the Horeb moun- 
tains, or of some particular mountain in 
the group; and might therefore be read 
“Horeb the great mountain,” or “ the 
great mountain in Horeb.” The Hebrew 
language has no proper superlatives, and 
therefore the aids “ of God,” or “ of the 
Lord,” are added to denote greatness or 
superior excellence. Thus the expression 
“ mountains of God” means “ great 
mountains,” Our translation very pro- 
perly retains the Hebraism where Mount 
Sinai, or the Mount Moriah of Jerusalem, 
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on which the temple was built, are 

intended, but in other cases renders it by 

“high” or “great mountains” (as in 

Ps, xxxvi. 6). In Ezek. xlv. 15, the 

term “ mountain of God”? is applied to 

what our translation rightly renders 

“altar.” The reader who wishes to 

verify the view we have taken, will more- 

over find further confirmation by observ- 

ing that actions are mentioned as having 

been done in “ Horeb,” which were cer- 

tainly not done upon any particular 

mountain, but in the surrounding valleys 

or plains. Thus the Israelites are said to 

have “ made a calf in Horeb,” (Ps. cvi. 

19)—certainly not in a mountain, but in 
the wilderness of Sinai while Moses was 

in the mountain. The rock smitten by 

Moses for water is called the “rock in 
Horeb” (Exod. xvii. 6), which, according 
to the view we take, is compatible with 

the situation we have indicated for Rephi- 

dim; whereas those who regard Horeb as 
a particular mountain, and determine that. 
mountain to be Djebel Katerin, have been 
necessarily obliged to fix the smitten rock 
in a wholly unsuitable situation, in the 
narrow valley of El Ledja at the foot of 
that peak. It also deserves to be noticed, 
that Josephus does not notice any mount 
called Horeb. He speaks exclusively of 
Mount Sinai, and after noticing the trans- 
action at Rephidim, says that, on leaving 
that station, the Israelites went on gra- 
dually till they came to Sinai. 

These considerations simplify our task, 
for now we have only one mountain ta 
look for as the “Mount Sinai” of the 
Bible; and as it is possible that a mistaken 
view of the subject occasioned Mounts St. 
Catherine and Moses to be regarded as the 
Sinai and Horeb of the Scriptures, we feel 
quite at liberty to deal freely with their 
claims. The only mountains that require 
our attention are the twin summits of 
Mount St. Catherine and Mount Moses, 
and the more detached Mount Serbal. 

Djebel Mousa, the supposed Sinai, is 
that which pilgrims usually ascend in the 
first instance. Regular steps have been 
cut all the way up (said to be 1400 in 
number), but they have been so much 
damaged by time and the winter torrents 
as to be of very little use. The ascent, 
which is very steep, occupies nearly two 
hours, exclusive of pauses for rest. The 
second of these pauses is about two-thirds 
way up, on a small plain ue a tall 
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cypress-tree grows beside a stone tank 
which receives the winter rains, Here 
there is a small chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin, and a little below a large forsaken 
convent bearing the name of Elias, who, 
it will be remembered, fled to Horeb from 
the wrath of Jezebel. Local traditions 
state that Moses communicated with God 
in this part of the mountain, From hence 
a very steep ascent leads to the summit, 


the plane of which is about sixty paces | 


In circumference, and is occupied by a 
church, which forms the principal object 
of pilgrimage to the Christians, as does to 
the Moslems a poor mosque, standing 
about thirty paces distant on a somewhat 
lower peak. This mosque is much fre- 
quented by the Bedouins of the peninsula, 
as well as by Mohammedan pilgrims from 
distant parts. The Arahs believe that the 
tables of the Ten Commandments are hid- 
den under the floor of the church on the 
summit, and they have made excavations 
in every direction in the hope of finding 
them. They the more particularly revere 
this spot, from the belief that the rains of 
the peninsula are entirely under the con- 
trol of Moses, whose name they have given 
to the mountain. My. Carne (‘Letters 
from the East’), who does not generally 
question the identity of the sites which 
are anywhere indicated to him, was here 
struck by a very obvious difficulty. He 
says: “ What occasions no small surprise 
at first is the small number of plains, val- 
leys, or open places, where the children of 
Israel could have stood conveniently to 
behold the glory on the mount. One 
generally places in imagination, around 
Sinai, extensive plains or sandy deserts, 
where the camp of the hosts was placed, 
where the families of Israel stood at the 
door of their tents, and the line was drawn 
around the mountain which no one might 
break through on pain of death. But it is 
not thus: save the valley by which we 
approached Sinai, about half a mile wide, 
and a few miles in length, and a small 
plain we afterwards passed through, with 
a rocky hill in the middle, there appear 
to be few open places around the mount. 
We did not however examine it on all 
sides. On putting the question to the 
superior of the convent, where he imagined 
the Israelites stood : ‘ Everywhere,’ he re- 
plied, waving his hand about—‘in the 
ravines, the valleys, as well as the 
plains.’ ” 
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The neighbouring peak, supposed to be 
the Horeb of Scripture, is called Djebel 
Katerin, which name it derives from some 
legend about the body of St. Catheriue 
being transported by angels to its summit. 
The ancient Greek convent, which is at 
the foot of the mountain, is so called from 
the same circumstance. The mountain 
is much higher than its neighbour, and 
its difficult ascent was formerly facilitated 
by steps as in the other. Luxuriant vege- 
tation reaches up the sides of this moun- 
tain to the large mass of granite which 
forms its summit, the top of which is oc- 
cupied by a small chapel, or rather hut. 
The view from hence is similar in cha- 
racter to that from Djebel Mousa, but 
much more extensive, The best account 
of it has been given by Burckhardt as fol- 
lows: “From this elevated peak, a very 
extensive view opened before us, and the 
direction of the different surrounding 
chains of mountains could be distinctly 
traced. The upper nucleus of Sinai, 
composed almost entirely of granite, forms 
a rocky wilderness of an irregular circular 
shape, intersected by many narrow val- 
leys, and from thirty fo forty miles in 
diameter. It contains the highest moun- 
tains of the peninsula, whose shaggy and 
pointed peaks and steep and shattered sides 
render it clearly distinguishable from all 
the rest of the country in view. It is upon 
this highest region of the peninsula that 
the fertile valleys are found which pro- 
duce fruit-trees; they are principally to 
the west and south-west of the convent, at 
three or four hours’ distance. Water, too, 
is always found in plenty in this district ; 
on which account it is the place of refuge 
of all the Bedouins when the low country 
is parched up.” He adds, “I think it 
very probable that this upper country or 
wilderness is exclusively the Desert of 
Sinai, so often mentioned in the account 
of the wanderings of the Israclites. Mount 
St. Catherine appears to stand nearly in 
the centre of it.” This conjecture of 
course proceeds on the hypothesis that 
either Mount St. Catherine or Mount 
Moses is the Sinai of Scripture; and on 
this hypothesis certainly there seems no 
alternative but to consider, with Burck- 
hardt and the prior of the convent, that 
the host of Isracl was encamped in the 
several valleys of the upper Sinai. Nor 
is there anything improper in this, as we 
find that in future encampments the prin- 
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ciple of separation into tribes was carried 
into full effect; and thus, although there 
might be no single plain or valley large 
enough to receive the whole host, the 
separate tribes might receive adequate ac- 
commodation. This distribution would 
no doubt have been advocated by the Jew- 
ish Rabbins, to exemplify that favourite 
principle of distribution, which led them 
to consider that twelve passages were 
made in the Red Sea for the twelve tribes 
to pass separately : and as they had doubt- 
less some knowledge of this region, their 
not taking this further corroboration of 
their hypothesis, seems to look as if they 
did not identify Mount Sinai with either 
Mount Catherine or Mount Moses. If 
we were to do so, we should think it most 
reasonable to fix upon the former of the 
two, not only because it is more elevated 
than the other, but because it is very con- 
spicuous from the surrounding valleys, 
which the other is not. It is certain that 
the encampments of Israel werevery visible 
from Mount Sinai, and the mount from 
the encampments. 

Mount Serbal, the relative position of 
which we have already indicated, is the 
cnly other mountain that can be thought 
to dispute the claims of Mount St. Cathe- 
rine. It forms one of the most prominent 
features of the peninsula; and as the Is- 
reelites must have passed it, and as it at 
all times formed a point on which their 
eyes must have frequently rested, it would 
deserve to be noticed, even had it no claim 
to be. regarded as the Mount Sinai. It 
cannot, strictly speaking, be considered as 
part of the Upper Sinai, to which the two 
mountains of which we have been speak- 
ing belong, being separated therefrom by 
several gently descending valleys. And 
yet, although it stands on the lower 
ground, Burckhardt hesitates to say whe- 
ther it is not the highest summit in the 
peninsula; and as it stands so much apart, 
as a detached cluster, whereas the others 
are merely peaks crowning steep ascents, 
it necessarily follows that Mouut Serbal, 
as a more single object, appears to more 
advantage and grandeur than the others, 
its actual height being more distinctly 
apparent to the eye. The asceut is very 
difficult, although there are traces of a 
broken path with steps leading to the 
summit. Burckhardt walked over sharp 
rocks without any path till he came to 
the almost perpendicular side of the upper 
Serbal, which he ascended by a narrow 
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and difficult cleft. It took him four 
hours to climb to the lower summit of the 
mountain, where he found a small plain 
with some trees, and the ruins of a small 
stone reservoir for water. This lower 
summit is crowned by five peaks, the two 
highest of which are the one most to the 
east, and another immediately west of it. 
These rise like cones, and are distinzuish- 
able to a great distance, particularly on 
the road to Cairo. Burckhardt ascended 
the former, and the ascent took him three 
quarters of an hour, being an ascent of 
nearly five hours (exclusive of rest) from 
the base to the highest summit. This 
eastern peak is so steep, slippery, aud 
smooth, that our traveller, although bare- 
foot, was frequently obliged to crawl 
upon his belly, to avoid being precipi- 
tated below; and had he not casually met 
with a few shrubs to grasp, would have 
been obliged to relinquish his attempt, or 
have rolled down the cliff, The summit 
of this peak consists of one enormous mass 
of granite, the smoothness of which is 
broken by only a few partial fissures, pre- 
senting au appearance not unlike the ice- 
covered peaks of the Alps. The peak 
looks as sharp as a needle from below, but 
a platform, fifty paces in circumference, 
is found on its summit, on which is a heap 
of loose stones, forming a circle twelve 
paces in diameter, The sides of the peak, 
at a few paces below its top, are formed 
of large insulated blocks, twenty or thirty 
feet long, as if suspended in the act of 
rushing down; and wherever these blocks 
presented a smooth surface ancient inscrip- 
tions were found, the greater part of which 
were illegible. Between some of the 
masses of stone there are small caverns, 
large enough to shelter a few persons, and 
having their walls covered with inscrip- 
tions similar to those on the external sur- 
face. These inscriptions, and others in 
the valley leading from the base of’ the 
mountain to Wady Feiran, as also the 
existence of the laboriously-formed path, 
with steps to facilitate the ascent, induced 
Burckhardt to believe that Mount Serbal 
was at one time considered to be the 
mountain on which Moses received the 
tables of the Law, and consequently the 
chief place of pilgrimage in the peninsula, 
He observes, that there are no inscriptions 
to be found on either Mount St. Catherine 
or Mouut Moses; but there are some very 
similar to them in the valley of El Ledja, 
at the foot of the former mountain, being 
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evidently the work of the pilgrims visiting 
the smitten rock in that valley. Burck- 
hardt thinks that the proximity of Serbal 
to Egypt caused that mountain to be at 
one time the Sinai of the pilgrims; and. 
that the establishment of the convent in 
its present situation, which was probably 
chosen from motives of security, may 
have led to the transferring that honour to 
Djebel Mousa. Yet this traveller thinks 
that either the latter mountain or its 
neighbour is the true Sinai. His oppor- 
tunities of personal observation entitle his 
opinion to great respect; but from all that 
a minute investigation of the subject has 
enabled us to ascertain, we are strongly 
inclined to think that Mount Serbal better 
agrees with those indications in Scripture 
from which any inference can be drawn, 
In the first place, it is.no slight point of 
evidence to find that no proof exists that 
the “Mount of God” was identified with 
either of the twin summits of the upper 
Sinai, until the erection of the convent in 
the sixth century; and that previously, 
whether truly or not, Serbal was identified 
with Sinai: for, other things being equal, 
the balance of proof must in such a case 
incline in favour of that site which the 
most ancient traditions, that we can dis- 
cover, indicate; and this being discovered, 
it seems more obviously to require argu- 
ment to show that Serbal is sof Sinai, 
rather than to prove that it probably és. 
Yet the general concurrence of travellers 
in favour of the existing traditions in be- 
half of Mounts Catherine and Moses con- 
strains us to the latter line of argument. 
We can only state the mere heads of the 
arguments which, to our minds, might be 
enforced in favour of Mount Serbal. It 
fully meets the idea which the reader of 
the Scripture is naturally led to entertain 
of Sinai, as a detached mountain, or 
rather cluster of mountains, with ample 
open ground around the base, in which 
the host of Israel might encamp. The 
plain and broad valleys in the vicinity 
of Mount Serbal, literally meet this con- 
dition; whereas at Mount Catherine we 
were obliged to resort to a hypothesis. 
Some of the valleys about Mount Serbal 
are reputed to be the most fertile and 
well-watered inall the peninsula. As this 
was necessarily the first great mountain to 
which the Israelites came, and, if not the 
highest, is as high as any in the peninsula, 
it would be reasonable, on that ground 
alone, to take it for Sinai. Of several 
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other reasons which occur to our minds, 
we mention but one, that seems to us the 
strongest of all, and which has moreover 
the incidental merit of explaining two 
texts, which commentators have only 
been able, through gratuitous conjectures, 
to reconcile with the general statements of 
the sacred volume. Moses says (Deut. 
xxxili, 2), “The Lorp came from 
Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto them ; 
he shined forth from Mount Paran, and 
he came with ten thousands of saints; 
from his right hand went a fiery law for 
them.” Calmet and others reasonably 
infer from this passage that the Mount 
Paran meutioned here was somewhere in 
the district of Sinai; and to get over the 
difficulty which would arise from consi- 
dering the law to be issued from Mount 
Paran, as here and in the other place 
(Heb. iii. 3) seems to be indicated, dis- 
tinct and unrecorded manifestations of 
the Divine Presence on another mountain 
than Sinai are supposed. In the early 
part of this note we have endeavoured to 
remove the difficulty which arose from 
the “ Horeb” and “Sinai” being used as 
convertible terms; and stated our im- 
pression that only one mountain was the 
subject of inquiry. We now think also 
that “Paran” is here only another name 
for “ Sinai,” and is probably employed as 
a poetical variation. Our proof results 
from a comparison of this with the pas- 
sage in Habakkuk. The prophet, who is 
obviously quoting this passage, seems to 
us to establish the poiut as clearly as pos- 
sible by substituting “Paran” inthe same 
form of words in which Moses uses Sinai 
in the first clause of the verse. Moses 
says, “The Lorp came from Sinai :” Ha- 
bakkuk says, “God came from Teman, 
and the Holy One from Mownt Paran.” 
This is clear enough. Let us then con- 
clude that Mount Sinai and Mount Paran 
are the same. But MountSerba] is Mount 
Paran: therefore Mount Serbal is Sinai. 
That Mount Serbal is Paran is easily 
shown. The valley at its base still bears 
the name of Feiran or Faran; and it ap- 
pears, from the Arabian historian Makyrizi, 
as quoted by Burckhardt, that a celebrated 
city in the valley, together with the moun- 
tain and the whole district to the sea, bore 
the same name. There is, in fact, no 
other mountain in the peninsula to which 
the name of Mount Paran has been, or 
can be, assigned. The desert of Paran, 
through which the Israelites passed in 
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their way to Kadesh Barnea, was the 
desert stretching from the north of the 
peninsula to Palestine: and Makrizi 
(whom Burckhardt follows in this), not 
attending to the fact that the Hebrews 
must have passed through the peninsular 
district of Paranin going to Mount Sinai, 
as well as through the extra-peninsular 
Paran, in proceeding from Sinai, says 
that the Faran of Moses is not the Faran 
in Sinai, but that of the northern desert. 
He is so far in the right, that the text in 
Deuteronomy and that in Habakkuk are 
the only places where the Paran of Siuai 
is expressly named. The words Faran 
and Paran are the same, and are so con- 
sidered by Makrizi. Neither the Hebrew 
nor Arabic has any distinct letter for F; 
a single character representing both the 
hard (p) and the soft (/) sound of the 
same letter. That Serbal is the Paran of 
Deuteronomy is allowed by many travel- 
lers ; and we are only answerable for the 
attempt to show that “Mount Paran,” as 
distinguished from the extra-peninsular 
“ Desert of Pavan,” is another name for 
Mount Sinai; and that therefore Serbal 
is the mountain to which both denomina- 
tions refer. The space we have given 
and the labour we have bestowed on the 
subject, will not have been misapplied, if 
it has in any degree tended to the solution 
of a problem of great interest in sacred 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 24—26. “Altar of earth,” &c. 
—The building of altars by the patriarchs 
is frequently mentioned, but no particular 
account is given of their form or materials, 
From such incidental notices as do occur 
it is safe to infer, that the altars here 
enjoined are intended as a return to the 
patriarchal simplicity in such erections, 
and which had probably been forgotten 
in Egypt; and, at the same time, to keep 
up in the Hebrew mind a marked dis- 
tinction between Jehovah and the gods of 
Egypt, while the forms of Egyptian 
idolatry were still fresh in recollection. 
These rude altars were adapted to incul- 
cate the idea that elaborate and figured 
altars were not necessary in the sacrifices 
to Jehovah, as they were in those to most 
of the heathen gods, while they precluded 
the occasion for idolatry which such 
altars were likely to afford. The patri- 
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archal altars could scarcely be more 
simple than those here directed to be 
built ;—of earth, or of unhewn stones, 
where earth could not well be obtained 
in the desert. The altar on which Jacob 
poured his offering of oil at Bethel was 
only the rude stone which had served for 
his pillow during the night. The in- 
junction in the text against hewn stones 
was most probably designed as a restric- 
tion operating to the exclusion of sculp- 
tured figures. How intimately altars 
were identified with the worship of the 
god to whom they were dedicated, will 
appear from the strict injunction laid 
upon the Israelites to overthrow the altars 
of the lands they subdued, and also from 
the fact that, when they apostatized from 
their faith and worshipped Baal, they 
overthrew the altars of the Lord and built 
others in their stead. The reason for the 
former injunction would appear to have 
been, not merely that such altars had 
been polluted by sacrifices to idols, but 
lest the people should be seduced to 
appropriate or imitate them, with the 
worship to which they were consecrated ; 
and this, at times, they actually did. 
And that when they turned away to new 
gods, they erected new, and doubtless 
more adorned altars, was probably not 
merely because a new god required a new 
altar, but because the simple altars of 
Jehovah then appeared to their corrupt 
minds as unsuitable for sacrifices, as the 
adorned ones connected with idol-worship 
were declared by God himself to be un- 
suitable in sacrifices offered to Hum. 
The order against the use of iron tools has 
been variously interpreted. The most 
probable seems to be, that it was intended 
to render it impossible that the altars 
should have images sculptured on their 
surface. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Verse 24. “Eye for eye,” &c.—Selden 
observes, “This doth not mean, that if I 
put out another man’s eye, therefore I 
must lose one of my own: (for what is 
he the better for that?) though this be 
commonly received ; but it means, I shall 
give him what satisfaction an eye shall 
be judged to be worth.” This is no 
doubt the correct understanding, for we 
nowhere find that this law was ever 
literally carried into effect. ‘In the same 
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wey were understood the laws of retali- 
ation among the Greeks and Romans. 
Perhaps the spirit of the law was, that the 
injuring party should in justice receive a 
punishment similar to the injury he had 
inflicted, but was allowed to redeem his 
eye, tooth, &c., by a suitable payment to 
the injured person. 

30. “ He shall give for the ransom of his 
life whatsoever is laid upon him.’—This is 
the only place in which compensation, 
in lieu of capital punishment, is expressly 
permitted; but that it was allowed in 
other cases, where the law denounced 
capital or corporal punishment, may be 
inferred from different passages. Thus 
in Num. xxxv. 31, 32, such compensation 
is expressly forbidden in cases of murder, 
or for enabling the homicide to leave the 
city of refuge; but the interdiction is not 
applied to any other offence of man 
against man. For a statement on the 
subject of what the Arabs call “the price 
of blood,” see the note on the passage 
referred to. The practice among thie Be- 
douins may serve in some degree to illus- 
trate this subject, as well as the nice ba- 
lancing which the law of retaliation 
operates in producing. In case of murder, 


the friends of the murdered may, at their. 


option, either retaliate or accept a heavy 
blood fine. Butno other offence is, in prac- 
tice, liable to capital or corporal punish- 
ment. Pecuniary fines are awarded for 
every offence, and as they are generally 
heavy, in comparison with the delinquency, 
the dread of incurring them tends much to 
keep the wild natives of the desert in 
order; the nature and amount of the 
fines which immemorial usage has as- 
signed to particular offences being well 
known to the Arabs. Burckhardt says, 
“ All insulting expressions, all acts of 
violence, a blow however slight (and a 
blow may differ in degree cf insult ac- 
cording to the part struck), and the in- 
fliction of a wound, from which even a 
single drop of blood flows, all have their 
respective fines ascertained.” The kadi’s 
sentence is sometimes to this effect :— 

“ Bokhyt called Djolan ‘a dog.’ Djolan 
returned the insult by a blow upon 
Bokhyt’s arm; then Bokhyt cut Djolan’s 
with a knife. Bokhyt therefore owes to 
Djolan— 


For the insulting expression 1 sheep 
For wounding him in the 
shoulder. . . « « Scamels 
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Djolan owes to Bokhyt— 
For the blow on his arm. . 1 camel 

Remain due to Djolan 2 camels and I 
sheep.” 

Other affairs are arranged on the same 
principle. It is observable that in case 
of theft in the home camp, or that of a 
friendly tribe, (for robbery and theft are 
not, in other cases, considered crimes,) 
the criminal is condemned by an ancient 
law to the loss of his right hand, but 
custom allows him to redeem his hand 
on payment of five she camels to the 
persou he purposed to rob. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Verse 6. “If fire break out, and catch in 
thorns, so that the stacks of corn, or the stand- 
ing corn, or the field be consumed therewith,” 
&c.—This doubtless alludes to the common 
practice in the East of setting fire to the 
dry herbage, before the commencement of 
the autumnal rains, under the very cor- 
rect impression that this operation is fa- 
vourable to the next crop. The herbage 
is so perfectly dry by the long summer 
droughts, that the fire when kindled often 
spreads to a great extent, and cannot be 
checked while it findsany aliment. The 
operation is attended with great danger, 
and requires to be performed with a care- 
ful reference to the direction in which 
the wind blows, and to local circum- 
stances, that nothing valuable may be 
consumed in the course given to the de- 
structive element. Such a fire, kindled 
accidentally or wilfully, is sometimes at- 
tended with most calamitous consequences, 
destroying trees, shrubs, and standing 
crops, and placing in considerable danger 
persons who happen to be abroad, on a 
journey or otherwise. Such accidents 
sometimes happen through the carelessness 
of travellers in neglecting, when they 
leave their stations, to extinguish the fires 
they have used during the night. The 
dry herbage towards the end of summer 
is so very combustible, that a slight cause 
is sufficient to set it in a blaze. Dr. 
Chandler relates an anecdote, which 
sufficiently shows the necessity and pro- 
priety of the law which the text brings to 
our notice. When he was taking a plan 
of Troas, one day after dinner, a Turk 
came uear and emptied the ashes out of 
his pipe. A spark fell unobserved upon 
the grass, and a brisk wind soon kindled 
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a blaze, which withered in an instant the 


leaves of the trees and bushes in its way, | 


seized the branches and roots, and de- 
voured all before it with prodigious 
crackling and noise, Chandler and his 
party were much alarmed, asa general 
conflagration of the country seemed likely 
to ensue: but after an hou’s exertion 
they were enabled tu extinguish the flames- 
The writer of this note can himself recol- 
lect, that when, one chilly night, he as- 
sisted in kindling a fire, for warmth, on 
the western bank of the Tigris, so much 
alarm was exhibited by the Arabs lest 
the flames should catch the tamarisks and 
other shrubs and bushes which skirt the 
river, that the party were induced to forego 
the enjoyment which the fire afiorded, 
The writer has often witnessed these fires, 
and the appearance which they present, 
particularly at night, was always very 
striking. The height of the flame de- 
pends upon the thickness and strength of 
its aliment; and its immediate activity, 
upon the force of the wind. When there 
is little or no wind the fire has uo other 
food than the common heibage of the 
desert or steppe; the flame seldom ex- 
ceeds three feet in height, and advances 
slowly and steadily like a vast tide of fire, 
backed by the smoke of the smouldering 
embers, and casting a strong light for a 
considerable height into the air, some- 
times also throwing upa taller mass of flame, 
where it meets with clumps of bushes or 
shrubs which afford more substantial ali- 
ment. This taller mass lingers behind 
to complete its work after the general 
body of flame has continued its destruc- 
tive and conquering march. A high 
wind throws the flames forward with 
great fury, while, if the ground happens 
to be thickly set with clumps of bushes, 


the tall columns of flame which start up | 


in the advancing fiery tide, give increased 
jutensity to the grand and appalling effect 
of one of the most remarkable scenes 
which it falls to the lot of a traveller to 
witness, In the steppes of southern Rus- 
sia the writer has ed over tracts of 
ground, the surface of which had, for fifty 
miles or more, been swept and blackened 
by the flames. 

27. “It is his raiment for his skin: 
wherein shall he sleep?”—This passage, 
which describes a poor man as sleeping 
at night in his outer garment, exhibits one 
of the many unchanged customs of the 
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East. The Orientals generally, of what- 
ever rank, do not undress at night. They 
merely throw off their outer and looser 
robes, unwind their turbans and vast 
waistcloth, sleeping in their caps, shirt, 
drawers, waistcoat, and gown. The com- 
mon people very often do not sleep at all 
in what we should calla bed. The de- 
tails of their management of course de- 
pend much on the particular costume of 
the country; but, speaking generally, a 
poor man is quite content to make his 
cloak or waistcloth serve for a bed, 
lying on one of the two and covering him- 
self with the other, or else making the 
cloak or the girdle alone serve all his 
purposes. A mat, rug, ora piece of car- 
pet is all he desires to render his bed 
more luxurious. These observations par- 
ticularly apply to the Bedouin Arabs, 
although true also of other Asiatics. The 
custom is not, indeed, peculiar to Asia; 
for, while travelling in Russia, we have 
often, on passing through towns and vil- 
lages, at night or early in the morning, 
seen great numbers of men lying about on 
the ground wrapped up in their sheep-skin 
cloaks. The poor desert Arab, whose 
dress is little more than a shirt and @ 
woollen mantle, is content to use the 
latter for his bed and bed-clothes when he- 
has nothing better;—drawing it over his 
head—for an Arab always covers his 
head whether he sleeps by day or night— 
and gathering up his feet, he sleeps with 
as much apparent ease and comfort as on 
a down bed, his tough frame seeming 


: quite unconscious of the hardness of the 


ground aud the asperities of its surface. 
There is uo people of the East whose 
costume seems to have remained with so 
little alteration from the most ancient 
times as that of the inhabitants of the- 
Arabian deserts; or which is so suscep- 


| tible of being in most cases identified 


with the dress worn by the ancient Jews. 
We should therefore, perhaps, not be 
much mistaken in considering the gar~ 
ment of the text as nearly resembling the 
simple woollen mantle of the present 
Arabs. Itis nearly square, reaching from 
the shoulders to the calf of the leg, or even 
the ancles, and about as wide aslong, A 
square sack—having in front a slit from 
top to bottom, a hole at the top for the neck, 
and a slit on each side fur the arms— 
would give a good idea of this shapeless 
but useful article of dress. ee of 
I 
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the kind indicated are of various quali- 
ties and texture. Some are very light 
and. fine, with embroidery in silk, silver, 
or gold, on the breast and between the 
shoulders; but the common sort are 
coarse and heavy, commonly with alter- 
nate stripes, a foot wide, of blue and 
white, or brown and white, but frequently 
all black or brown. This robe, called an 
obba, is commonly worn loosely on the 
shoulders, as the Jrish peasantry wear 
their great coats; but when active exer- 
tion is required, it is either thrown aside, 
or is drawn close around the body and 
fastened by a girdle, the arms being then 
necessarily thrust through the arm-holes. 
This article of dress is certainly as indis- 
pensable toa poor Arab, as the garmeut 
of the text could be to a poor Jew. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Verse 17. “ Three times in the year all 
thy males shall appear before the Lord God.” 
—These times were at the Passover, the 
feast of Pentecost, and the feast of Ta- 
bernacles, each of which continued for a 
week. These were the “ Great Festivals” 
of the Jews, Every male was then 
obliged to repair to the place more pre- 
eminently consecrated to the worship of 
Jehovah—at first to the tabernacle, and 
afterwards to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The women, although not required to go, 
frequently attended. We read of Samuel's 
mother going with her husband, and our 
Saviour’s mother in after-times did the 
same. The design of this concourse was 
apparently to unite the Hebrews among 
themselves, and to counteract the tendency 
to separation, which the division into 
distinctly marked tribe was calculated 
to produce. On these occasions, not- 
withstanding their petty differences, they 
must have been led to feel that they were 
indeed brethren and fellow-citizens ; and 
that this was really the case, appears 
from the fact, that after the separation of 
the tribes into two kingdoms, the founder 
of the new kingdom (Jeroboam) became 
so alarmed on viewing the probable moral 
effect of the continued resort of his sub- 
jects to Jerusalem, the capital of the 
elder kingdom, that he set up golden 
calves in Dan and Bethel with a principal 
view, it would seem, of inducing the 
people to hold their annual meetings at 
places within his own dominions (1 Kings 
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xii, 25—33). It is also not unlikely 
that these meetings of different tribes, 
three times a-year in the same’ place, 
tended very much to promote internal 
commerce among the Jews, enabling the 
different tribes to interchange their several 
commodities with each other, by which 
these frequent journeys would be rather 
a profit than an expense to them. Such 
a procedure was at least obvious, and is 
at this day exemplified in the case of the 
Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca. It 
was the more necessary in the case of 
the Hebrews, whose law strongly discou- 
raged any commercial intercourse with 
foreigners. 

Some objections have been made with 
reference to these frequent concourses of 
all the male inhabitants in one place. 
The first is the unreasonableness of leaving 
their families and homes unprotected, 
and exposed to the incursions of the 
hostile people on their borders. The 
answer is, that they were not unprotected. 
They had the very best protection. It 
was expressly promised by God that “10 
man should desire their land” during 
their absence (ch. xxxiv. 24); that is, 
that their homes should be secure from 
any hostile invasion. And, in fact, their 
encmies never did avail themselves of 
the apparent advantages which such oc- 
casions seemed to offer; and long expe- 
rience of the eflicacy of the Divine 
Protection, ultimately taught the Jews 
to repair to the appointed place, without 
the least apprehension for the safety of 
their homes. 

The other objection is, how such vast 
multitudes could find provisions and 
accommodation in the town where they 
congregated. The best answer will be 
found by a reference to the existing prac- 
tice of the Mohammedaus who annually 
repair to Mecca. The account is derived 
from our countryman, Pitt, who was 
there towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, but the statement, in its general 
features, is equally applicable at preseut. 
After describing Mecca as a mean and 
inconsiderable town, he observes that 
four caravans arrive there every year, 
with great numbers of people in each. 
The Mohammedans say that not fewer 
than 70,000 persons meet at Mecca on 
such occasions; and although he did not 
think the number, when he was there, so 
large as this, it was still very great. 
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Now the question recurs, how this vast 
multitude could find food and accom- 
modation at so small and poor a place as 
Mecca? The following, from our author, 
is a sufficient answer :—“ As for house- 
room, the inhabitants do straiten them- 
selves very much in order at this time to 
make their market. As for such as come 
last after the town is filled, they pitch 
their tents without the town, and there 
abide until they remove towards home. 
As for provision, they all bring sufficient 
with them, except it be of flesh, which 
they may have at Mecca; but all other 
provision, as butter, honey, oil, olives, 
rice, biscuit, &c., they bring with them 
as much as will last through the wilder- 
ness, forward and backward, as well as 
the time they stay at Mecca; and so for 
their camels they bring store of provender, 
&c., with them.” Ali Bey confirms this 
account. He says, indeed, that the pil- 
gtims often bring to Mecca rather more 
food than they are likely to need, and 
when there, they compute how much they 
shall want during their stay and_ on their 
return, and, reserving that, sell the re- 
mainder to great advantage. He adds, 
“ Every hadg: (pilgrim) carries his pro- 
visions, water, ding &c., with him, 
and usually three or four diet together, 
and sometimes discharge a poor man’s 
expenses the whole journey for his attend- 
ance upon them.” 

These facts no doubt apply, in a great 
extent, to the solution of the apparent 
difficulty as to the management of the 
Hebrews in their three annual meetings 
at the Tabernacle or the Temple. It will 
also be recollected that Jerusalem was a 
much larger city than Mecca, and situated 
in an incomparably more fertile district. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Verse 10. “ Sapphire” (YD sappir). 
—The Greek and Latin names are ob- 
viously derived from the Hebrew, camQeiges, 
sapphirus. Next after the diamond, it is 
the most valuable of the gems, exceeding 
all others in lustre and hardness. The 
oriental sapphire is of a sky-blue, or fine 
azure colour, whence the prophets de- 
scribed the throne of God as being of the 
colour of sapphire (Ezek. i. 26, and x. 2). 
Pliny says, that in his time the best sap- 
phires came from Media. 
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Verse 3. “ This is the offering.” —The 
particulars of this offering are more fully 
detailed in ch. xxxv., and the amount of 
the whole is summed up in xxxviii. 21, 
&c. From these different passages it ap- 
pears that half a shekel of silver was levied 
on every man above twenty years of age: 
besides which, every one who was so in- 
clined made voluntary offerings. Moses 
assembled the congregation (xxxv. 4), 
and mentioned what classes of articles 
would be required for the work of the 
tabernacle; and those persons who pos- 
sessed any of the articles needed, offered 
so liberally that more than enough was 
soon obtained, and Moses forbade anything 
further to be brought (xxxvi. 5—7). 
The articles required were so various in 
character and value, that there was room 
for almost every person to testify his zeal 
by some offering or other. The wealthy 
could bring precious stones and gold, 
while the poorer sort might furnish the 
skins and spun hair of goats. The women, 
it appears (xxxv. 26), exerted themselves 
in spinning the goats’ hair for the tent 
coverings as women do to this day in 
the encampments of the Bedouin Arabs. 

The statement in chap. xxxviii. 24— 
31, is very valuable, as enabling us to 
form some idea of the expense of this 
costly fabric. It is there said that the 
gold weighed 29 talents and 730 shekels ; 
the silver, raised by a poll tax of half a 
shekel, was 100 talents and 1775 shekels ; 
and the brass (more probably copper), 70 
talents and 2400 shekels. This enables 
us to form the following calculation, es- 
timating the talent of 3000 shekels at 
125lbs. troy weight :— 

£. 8. d, 


Gold, at 41. per ounce . 175,460 0 0 


Silver, at 5s. per ounce «87,721 17 6 
Brass (or Copper), at 
1s. 3d. per Ib. avai} 138 6 0 
dupois .«.e- 


Total. . £213,320 3 6 


Now we have to consider that this is 
the value of only the raw material of the 
metals employed in the structure of the 
tabernacle; and when we add the value 
of the wood, the curtains, the dress of the 
high-priest with its breastplate of pre- 
cious stones, the dresses of the common 
priests, and the workmanship of the 
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whole—it must be considered a moderate 
estimate if we regard the total expense of 
this fabric as not less than 250,000/. 
however much more it may have been, 
This mode of estimating value is, however, 
very fallacious, on account of the differ- 
ence in the real value of the precious 
metals in different times and countrics. 
There are no very accurate data on which 
we might be enabled toestimate theactual 
value of these metals to the Israelites 
themselves. In Western Asia, at present, 
the precious metals have a much higher 
actual value than in Europe; and judg- 
ing from existing and ‘past analogies, we 
might infer that the tabernacle was much 
more costly at the time before us than it 
even seems to us at present. But, on the 
other hand, it is possible that, in Arabia 
and Egypt, gold and silver were even of 


much less value than at the present time. | 


Although it is true that mines of gold 


or silver are uot now kuown or worked | 


in Arabia, we are not bound to reject 
the concurrent testimony of the ancient 
writers, whose statements, after allowing 
for exaggeration, purport that the precious 
metals abounded there more than in any 
other known country, and were indeed so 
common as to remind us of things as the 
Spaniaids found them in Mexico and 
Peru. Diodorus mentionsa riverin Debe 
(Hedjas) that abounded in small lumps 
of most beautiful gold. Arrian, Strabo, 
Agatharchides, and others, describe in 
glowing terms the wealth of the settled 
Arabiaus, in precious metal. The pillars 
of their houses were resplendeut with gold 
and silver (like the pillars of the taber- 
nacle); they had vessels and domestic 
utensils of the same metals; and their 
persons were profusely adorned with va- 
tious oriental ornaments, composed of the 
same substances, and also of precious 
stones. Itis even said that gold was in 
such plenty that it was but thrice the value 
of brass, and only twice that of iron; 
while silver was regarded as ten times 
more valuable than gold. If only a 
small part of this were true, we need not 
be astonished at the vast quantity of pre- 
cious metal which the Hebrews seem to 
have possessed. But this may other- 
wise be accounted for, by recollecting 
that the property which the patriarchs left 
to their posterity was very considerable, 
and had doubtless been increased during 
their abode in Egypt; and that, beside 
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this, there were the valuable articles 
which they demauded of the Egyptians 
at their departure, the spoil taken from 
the king and warriors drowned in the Red 
Sea, and the further spoil which we may 
suppose to have been obtained from the 
defeated Amalekites. 

5. “ Badgers’ skins.”—It is very un- 
certain what is intended by the word ren- 
dered “badger,” wtf) tahash. Some 
take it to mean a preparation of leather, as 
morocco. All theancient versions regard 
it as a colour of leather or skins, and 
point out crimson or different shades of 
blue. The Jewish traditions concur in 
this view, with some exceptions; and it is 
supported by the analogy of the third 
covering, next beneath this, which was of 
“sheep-skinsdyed red.” Many, however, 
with our translators, regard the ¢ahash as 
the name of an animal, but differ greatly 
as to the species. As Gesenius remarks, 
the construction favours this interpretation ; 
and he adds that, several Hebrew inter- 
preters explain it by the weazel or mar- 
tin; others, from the similarity of names, 
by the German dachs, or badger. But, 
in Arabic, tahash signifies the dolphin, 
with which the ancieuts in common life 
also classed the seal. ‘Seal skins” would 
certainly make a good sense, and would 
he tolerably applicable to all the passages 
in which the word ¢ahash occurs. Dr. 
Boothroyd has adopted it in his trans- 
lation. But we are still inclined to 
think, that to understand it asa colour 
(perhaps purple) is the better alternative. 

“ Shittim wood” (OYQW Shittim).— 
This was perhaps the dcacia horrida, a 
kind of mimosa, a native of Arabia, since 
the Arabic word resembles the Hebrew. 
The thorns are twinned, as in many other 
species of this genus, and nearly equal 
to the leaves in length. The leaves are 
repeatedly winged. The spikes of white 
flowers proceed from the bosom of the 
leaves. The wood is of an excellent 
quality, whence it deserves the name 
given by the Greek translators, Zora 
aonxea, Wood that never decays. ~~ 


6. “ Spices” (OWI, besamim), 
Svupiapare.—Under this term all the 
odoriferous ingredients are comprehended 
which were employed in the composition 
of the “anointing oil,” in the omtment 
by which the altar of incense and all the 
vessels of the ark were hallowed, and 
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lastly, in the incense which was burnt 
upon the altar. The last is indicated in 
a peculiar manner by the original terms 


DoT np) “for the burning of 


sweet odours,” upon the golden altar that | 
stood in the holy place.—Ex. xxx. 

10. “ Ark.”—The identity of name, 
to denote two such different things as the 
“ark” of Noah and that of the taber- 
nacle, does not exist in the original. 
The former is called QI, thebah, and 
the latter JIN, ava. The Septuagint 


rendered both terms by the same Greek 
word, x:€wros, and has been followed by 
our own and other versions. The ark, in 
the present instance, was acoffer or chest of 
shittim wood overlaid with gold, in which 
were deposited the tables of the Ten Com- 
mandments—not only the entire ones, say 
the Jews, but also those that were broken— 
together with Aaron's rod (staff) that 
budded, and the golden pot of preserved 
manna. This chest seems to have been 
of the dimensions of'three feet nine inches 
in length, by two feet three inches in 
breadth and depth, according to the com- 
mon cubit of eighteen inches, but larger, 
if, as we think preferable, we take the 
Egyptian cubit of twenty-one inches. 
Around the upper edge there was a rim 
or cornice (called in the text “a crown”) 
of pure gold; and on each side were fixed 
rings of gold to receive the poles of shittim 
wood covered with gold, by which the 
ark was carried from place to place. 
The staves always remained in the rings, 
even when the ark was at rest. The ark 
had at top alid or cover of solid gold; for 
such was what the text calls “the mercy 
seat,” and which the Septuagint renders 
iacorngioy, or “the propitiatory,” by which 
name it is mentioned by St. Paul in 
Heb. ix. 4,and which was probably so 
called, because, on the great day of atone- 
ment, the blood of the expiatory sacrifice 
was sprinkled on or before it. Upon the 
two ends of this lid, and of the same mat- 
ter with it, that is, solid gold, were placed 
two figures of cherubim which looked 
towards each other,‘and whose outstretched 
wings, meeting over the centre of the ark, 
overshadowed it completely. It was here 
that the Shechinah or Divine Presence 
more immediately rested, and, both in the 
tabernacle and Temple, was indicated by 
a cloud, from the midst of which re- 
sponses were delivered, in an audible 
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voice, whenever the Lord was consulted in 
behalf of the people. Hence God is some- 
times mentioned as He that ‘“dwelleth’’ 
or “sitteth between the cherubim.” In 
its removals the ark was covered with a 
veil (Num. iv. 6), aud might only be 
carried ou the shoulders of the priests or 
Levites. The Rabbins think, with some 
reason, that it was only carried by the 
priests on extraordinary occasions, bemg 
ordinarily borne by the Levites. No other 
form of conveyance was allowed, nor 
were any other persons permitted to in- 
terfere with it. David thought, perhaps, 
to do it honour by putting it on a new 
cart when he purposed to remove it to 
Kirjath-jearim ; but the result convinced 
him ‘of the necessity of adhering to the 
established practice (2 Sam. vi. 3). On 
that occasion, Uzzah, being an unauthor- 
ized person, was struck dead for putting 
his hand to the ark in order to steady it 
when shaken by the oxen. 

After the Israelites had passed the Jor- 
dan, the ark generally occupied its proper 
place in the tabernacle, and was afterwards 
placed in the Temple built by Solomon. 
From the direction given by Josiah to 
the Levites (2 Chron. xxxv. 3) to restore 
the ark to its place, it would seem to have 
been previously removed; but it is not 
known whether this was done by the 
priests, to preserve it from profanation, 
or by the idolatrous kings Manasseh or 
Amon, to make room for their idols, It 
seems that the ark, with the other precious 
things of the Temple, became the spoil 
of Nebuchadnezzar, aud was taken to 
Babylon; and it does not appear that it 
was restored at the end of the captivity, 
or that any new one was made. What 
became of the ark after the captivity can- 
not be ascertained. Some ofthe Rabbins 
think that it was concealed, to preserve 
it from the Chaldeans, and that it could 
not again be discovered, nor will be till 
the Messiah comes and revealsit. Others 
say that it was indeed taken away by the 
Chaldeans, but was afterwards restored, 
and occupied its place in the second Tem- 
ple: but the Talmud and some of the 
Jewish writers confess, that the want of the 
ark was one of the points in which the 
second Temple was inferior to that of 
Solomon: to which we may add that 
neither Ezra, Nehemiah, the Maccabees, 
nor Josephus mention the ark as extant in 
thesecond Temple; and the last authority 
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expressly says that there was nothing in 
the sanctuary when the Temple was taken 
by Titus, Its figure certainly does not 
appear on the Arch, erected at Rome in 
honour of that conqueror, and in which the 
spoils of the Temple are displayed; al- 
though some writers have attempted to 
identify it with the table of shewbread, 
which is there represented. 

Sacred chests, bearing much the re- 
semblance in principle to this ark, have 
been found in different ancient and 
modern nations; aud expositors have 
entered into many wearying disquisitions 
whether this ark, or the ark of Noah, or 
else some primitive model (the existence 
of which is inferred from chap, xxxiii. 7, 
10), suggested the first idea; while 
Spencer and others think, as they do in 
the case of the tabernacle, that the Hebrew 
ark was itself copied from the heathen. 
We incline to suppose that the heathen 
arks were either copied from that of Moses, 
or else that the idea was suflicieutly 
simple and natural to occur among people 
who had no inter-communication or com- 
mon source of knowledge. Without dis- 
cussing any of these questions, we may 
state a few of the more striking instances 
of coincidence. The Egyptians, on some 
occasions, carried in solemn processions a 
sacred chest, containing their secret things 
and the mysteries of their religion. The 
Trojans also had their sacred chest; and 
the palladium of the Greeks and Romans 
was something not very unlike. It is 
further remarkable, that as the Hebrew 
tahernacle and Temple had a holy of 
holies, in which the ark was deposited, so 
had the heathen, in the inmost part of 
their temples, an adytum or penetrate, 
which none but the priest might enter. 
Something very similar may also be 
traced among barbarous and savage 
nations, Thus, Tacitus, speaking of the 
nations of Northern Germany, of whom 
our own Saxon ancestors were a branch, 
says that they generally worshipped 
Herthum, or the Mother Earth (Terram 
matrem) ; believing her to interpose in 
the affairs of men, and to visit nations ; 
and that to her, within a grove in a certain 
island, was consecrated a vehicle covered 
with a vestment, and which none but the 
priests were allowed to touch. They were 
enabled to perceive when the goddess 
entered this her secret place, and with 
profound veneration attended the vehicle, 
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which was drawn by cows (see 2 Sam. 
vi. 6). Peace and joy attended its pro- 
gress; men laid aside their weapons of 
war and gave themselves up to gladness 
wherever it came. ‘The whole time of its 
progress was a festival of peace, until the 
sacred vehicle was ultimately taken back 
to its accustomed place. Perhaps the 
most curious analogy, however, is that 
discovered by Captain Cook, at the island 
of Huaheine, in the South Sea. In 
Hawkesworth’s account it is described as 
“a kind of chest, or ark, the lid of which 
was nicely sewed on, and thatched very 
neatly with palm-nut leaves. It was 
fixed upon twe poles, and supported upon 
little arches of wood, very neatly covered : 
the use of the poles seemed to be to re- 
move it from place to place, in the manner 
of our sedan-chair. In one end of it was 
a square hole, in the middle of which 
was a ring touching the sides, and leaving 
the angles open, so as to form a round 
hole within, a square one without. The 
first time Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Banks saw this coffer, the aperture at the 
end was stopped with a piece of cloth, 
which, lest he should give offence, he left 
untouched. Probably there was then 
something within; but now the cloth 
was taken away, and, on looking into it, 
it was found empty. The general resem- 
blance between this repository and the 
ark of the Lord among the Jews is re- 
markable: but it is still more remarkable 
that, upon inquiring of the boy what it 
was called, he said Lwharre no Etau, the 
‘house of God :’ he could, however, give 
no account of its signification or use.” 
(See Calmet’s ‘ Dictionary ;’ Saurin’s 
‘Dissertations ;) Stackhouse’s ‘ History 
of the Bible; Prideaux’s ¢ Connection ;’ 
Parkhurst’s ‘ Lexicon,’ in 3°}, &c.) 

23. “A table of shittim wood.”—This 
table, like the ark, was of shittim wood, 
overlaid with gold; and it seems to have 
borne as much resemblance to the ark as 
a table can be supposed to bear to a 
chest. It was also furnished with rings, 
through which were passed the staves by 
which it was carried, in the same way as 
the ark. The staves of the table did not 
remain in the rings when at rest, like those 
of the ark, but were, as Josephus informs 
us, removed, that they might not be in 
the way of the priests in their weekly 
ministrations at the table. The table 
was inferior to the ark in breadth by half 
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[Bas-relief from the Arch of Titus.] 
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acubit; but it was of the same height. 
It stood lengthwise, east aud west, at the 
north side cf the holy place. It is dif- 
ficult, from the description, to form any 
very distinct idea concerning the details 
of its form; and speculations on the 
subject have been sulliciently abundaut, 
What we seem to learn from the text is, 
that the platform of the table being raised, 
probably on four legs, to the stated height, 
was faced with a perpendicular border of 
a hand's breadth, above which, and on 
the lower edge of which, was an orna- 
mental rim (“crown”) of gold. The 
upper rim, according to the Rabbins, rose 
above the superficial level of the table, 
and was calculated fo prevent what was 
deposited thereon from falling off. They 
also state that each end of the table was 
furnished with a tall three-pronged fork, 
one at each corner, standing perpendicu- 
larly, for the purpose of keeping the 
loaves, which were piled one upon an- 
other at the end of the table, in their 
proper places. For these forks, however, 
there is uo evidence in the text, or in the 
only authentic representation we possess, 
which is that in the Arch of Titus at 
Rome, on which the spoils of the Temple 
are represented. This last, however, was 
not the table of the tabernacle. It is 
generally agreed that this was among the 
spoils carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and that when the Jews were restored to 
their own Jand, they made a new table. 
It scems to have differed in size, and in 
some details, from the original table. Its 
form will be seen from the cut represent- 
ing that part of the Roman sculpture in 
which if is comprehended. 

29, “ Dishes.” —The loaves were set in 
these, according to Jarchi; who also states 
that they were of the same form as the 
loaves, and that there were two sorts, one 
of gold and the other of iron, the bread 
being baked in the latter and then trans- 
ferred to the former, to be set on the 
table. But others assign difftrent uses to 
these dishes. 

“ Spoons.”— More properly cups or 
censers, the use of the utensil being for 
holding incense (Num. vii. 14). Tt is 
commonly thought that they were two, 
and coutained the frankincense which, as 
we learn from Lev. xxiv. 7, was set upon 
each pile of bread. 

“ Bowls.” — Probably for containing 
wine; for although we do not read that 
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any wine was set upon the table, yet, as 
libations were made to God, by pouring 
out wine before him in the holy place, 
there is nothing improbable in the Jewish 
tradition, that a bowl of excellent wine 
was always kept upon the table; and 
that once a week, when the bread was 
changed, the coutents were poured out as 
a libation befure the Lord. Josephus 
confirms this tradition by relating that, 
when Pompey went into the holy place, 
he saw there cups fur libation among the 
sacred vessels. 

30. “ Skewbread.” — Literally “bread 
of faces;’ and which perhaps modern 
translators better render by “ presence- 
bread.” The bread consisted of twelve 
unleavened loaves which were rather 
large, each containing about five pints 
1-10th of flour, The Rabbins say that 
the loaves were square, and covered with 
leaves of gold; but ot this the Scripture 
says nothing. The same authorities in- 
form us that the loaves were placed in 
two piles of six each, one upon another, 
on the opposite euds of the table; and 
that between every two loaves were laid 
three semi-tubes, hike slit canes, of gold, 
for the purpose of keeping the cakes the 
better fron: mouldiness and corruption 
by admitting the air between them. The 
golden forks, which are stated to have 
been employed to keep the loaves in their 
places, we have already noticed. The 
new bread was sct on the table every 
Sabbath with much ceremony and care, 
it being so managed that the new bread 
should Le set on one end of the table 
before the old was taken away from the 
other, in order that the table might not 
be for a moment without bread. The 
old bread might only be eaten by the 
priests; yet there was the famous excep- 
tion in the instance of David, who, when 
in great want, ate the shew-bread, and 
incurred no blame (1 Sam, xxi. 6-9). 
This instance is quoted by our Saviour 
to justify the apostles, when they plucked 
ears of corn and ate them onthe Sabbath- 
day. Jewish.traditions state, that, to 
render the bread more peculiar and con- 
secrated from its origin, the priests them- 
selves performed all the operations of 
sowing, reaping, aud grinding the corn 
for the shew-bread, as well as ot kneading 
and baking the bread itself. We have 
already meutioned the incense and (pro- 
bably) the wine, which was set with the 
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bread upon the table: it is also thought 
that salt was added, as we read in Levit. 
ii, that not only were the meat-offerings 
to be seasoned with salt, but that salt was 
to form part of all offerings. 

We find among the ancient heathens 
usages having some conformity to this of 
the table with its shew-bread, though it 
is difficult to determine from what source 
the analogy arose; unless we suppose the 
idea in itself so natural, as to render it 
unnecessary to conclude that the usage 
must be derived from one nation to an- 
other. We even find something very 
similar in our own day among various 
and distant tribes of barbarians and 
savages. The heathens had, in their 
temples, tables on which they set meat 
and drink in honour of the gods. In 
general this became the property of the 
priests, but in many instances the priests 
alleged that the gods themselves consumed 
what was set before them. There is a 
famous instauce of this in the apocryphal 
story of Bel and the Dragon. The 
Egyptians were among those who had 
this custom. Jerome, in his gloss on 
Isaiah lxv. 11, observes, that it was an 
ancient custom among the idolaters of 
Egypt, on the last day of the last month 
in the year, to place tables, covered with 
several kinds of victuals, in the temples 
of the gods. The design of this cere- 
mony, he adds, was to show the plenty of 
the year past, and of that which was to 
follow. If this is the nearest analogy 
which Jerome could find in Egypt, it is 
obvious that the Israelites could not, as 
some suppose, have borrowed their insti- 
tution from thence. The things are very 
different: that of the Jews was a-perma- 
nent offering, renewed weekly, and always 
remaining ; whereas that of Egypt was only 
annual, and more resembled the Hebrew 
offerings of first-fruits than anything else. 

31. “ Candlestick,” —or, more properly, 
a candelabrum or lamp-bearer.—This 
candlestick was wholly of pure gold, and 
it weighed a talent (about 125 lbs.), 
although, as Josephus informs us, it was 
hollow within. It consisted of a base 
and stock, with seven branches, three on 
each side, and one in the middle. These 
branches were all parallel to one another, 
and were worked out in knobs, flowers, 
and bowls, placed alternately. The 
whole number of these ornaments 
amounted to seventy (Josephus). The 
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Jews say that the flowers were lilies, and 
that the knobs were in the form of pome- 
granates. On the extremities of the 
branches were seven golden lamps, one 
on each branch. A great number of 
fanciful representations of this magni 

ficent lamp-stand have been given: that 
on the Arch of Titus is the best general 
authority ; but the base, as there repre- 
sented, has figures of birds and marine 
monsters, which we certainly should not 
expect to find in au utensil consecrated 
to the service of Jehovah. This is a con- 
firmation of the statement of Josephus, 
who, in speaking of the triumph of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, and of the sacred uten- 
sils which were paraded on that occasion, 
says that the candlestick was somewhat 
altered from the form which it had borne 
in the Temple; and, among other alter- 
ations, he expressly says that the shaft 
was fixed on a new base. After the 
triumph, the candlestick, together with 
the table of shew-bread, were lodged ina 
temple built by Vespasian, and conse- 
crated to Peace. It is to be observed, 
however, that the candlestick in question 
was not the same as that made for the 
tabernacle. This was, with the other 
sacred utensils, transferred to the Temple 
built by Solomon, and became the prey 
of the Chaldeans. It does not appear 
that it was ever restored, but that a new 
one was made for thesecond Temple. It 
is not certain that this candlestick bore 
precisely the same form as that made 
under the direction of Moses; but there 
was doubtless a general resemblance. 

The light of the lamps was supplied 
from pure olive-oil. It is disputed whether 
the lamp was kept burning night and 
day, or only at night. In chap. xxx. 
7, 8, it is mentioned as the duty of the 
priest to “ dress” the Jamps every morn- 
ing, and to “ light” them every evening: 
but in the parallel text in Levit. xxiv. 2, 
it is said that the lamps were to burn 
continually; and the context says no- 
thing about lighting, but only that the 
priest was to “ order” the lamps morning 
and evening. We are disposed to con- 
sider from the two passages, taken together, 
that the lamps were to be kept ‘ con- 
tinually” burning at night, being kindled 
in the evening, and extinguished in the 
morning. If they were kept burning 
night and day, the lighting in the evening 
may mean no more than that the light 
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had been extinguished while the lamp 
was trimmed, and the oil and wick re- 
newed. It is not in itself improbable that 
the lamps were kept burning by day, for 
light could only be admitted into the 
tabernacle through the curtain at the east 
or unboarded end; if that curtain were 
thick, the holy place might have been so 
dark as to render artificial light not less 
requisite by day than by night. The 
most holy place, in which the ark lay, 
was at all times left in darkness. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Verse 30. “ Thou shalt rear up the 
éabernacle.”—This fabric, having move- 
able walls of board, was of a more sub- 
stantial character than a tent; but it is 
right to regard it as a tent, its general 
appearance and arrangement being the 
same, and its more substantial fabric 
being probably on account of the weight 
of its several envelopes which required 
stronger supports than are usually neces- 
sary. A connected description of it here 
will afford the best commentary on the 
particulars given in this book. 

The tabernacle was of an oblong square 
figure, fifty-five feet in length, by eighteen 
feet in breadth and height. Its length 
extended from east to west, the entrance 
being at the eastend. The two sides and 
the west end consisted of a framework of 
boards, of which there were twenty to 
each side and eight at the westend. The 
manner in which these boards were joined 
to each other so as to form a wall which 
might be easily taken down and set up 
again, may be illustrated in some degree 
by a reference to the window-shutters of 
an extensive shop; but the boards of the 
tabernacle did not slide in grooves, but 
each was furnished at the bottom with two 
tenons, which were received into sockets 
in the bases of solid silver; and to give 
the whole greater security, the boards 
were furnished each with five rings or 
staples of gold, by means of which they 
were successively run up to their proper 
places on horizontal poles or bars, which 
served as the ribs of the fabric, binding 
its parts together. The boards as well 
as the bars were of shittim wood, over- 
laid with thin plates of gold. The 
east end, being the entrance, had no 
boards, but was furnished with five pil- 
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lars of shittim wood overlaid with gold, 
and each standing on a socket of brass, 
Four similar pillars within the tabernacle, 
towards the west or further end, supported 
a rich hanging, which divided the in- 
terior into two apartments, of which the 
outer was called “the holy place,” and 
the innermost and smallest was, “ the 
most holy place,” or the “Holy of Ho- 
lies,” in which the presence of the Lord 
was more immediately manifested. The 
separating hanging was called, by emi- 
nence, “the vail;” and hence the ex- 
pression “within” or “ without the vail” 
is sometimes used to distinguish the most 
holy. trom the holy place. The people 
were never admitted into the interior of 
the tabernacle. None but the priests 
might go even into the outer chamber or 
holy place, and into the inner chamber 
the high-priest alone was allowed to enter, 
and that only once in the year, on the 
great day of atonement. To this, how- 
ever, there was a necessary exception, 
when the tabernacle was to be taken down 
or set up, The outer chamber was ouly 
entered in the morning to offer incense on 
the altar which stood there, and to ex- 
tinguish the lamps, and again in the 
evening to light them. On the Sabbath 
also the old shew-bread was taken away 
and replaced with new. These were all 
the services four which the attendance of 
the priests was necessary within the taber- 
nacle, all the sacrifices being made in 
the open space in front of the tabernacle, 
where stood the brazen altar fur burnt 
offerings. It will be useful to observe, 
that the most holy place contained only 
the ark with its contents; that the outer 
apartment contained the altar of incense, 
the table of shew-bread, and the great 
golden candlestick ; while the open area 
in front of the tabernacle contained the 
brazen lava for the ablutions of the 
priests, and the brazen altar for burnt 
offerings. 

This description will give’ an idea of 
the general arrangement and substantial 
structure of the tabernacle; and we may 
proceed to notice the various curtains 
which were thrown over and formed the 
outer coverings of the tent. The first or 
inner covering was of fine linen, splendidly 
embroidered with figures of cherubims 
and fancy work in scarlet, purple, and 
light blue. It is described in the same 
terms as the vail of the “holy of holies,” 
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and was doubtless of the same texture 
and appearance with the vail, which, 
according to Josephus, was embroidered 
with all sorts of flowers, and interwoven 
with various ornamental figures, except- 
ing the forms of animals. Over this immer 
covering was another, made of goat's hair, 
which was spun by the women of the 
camp. Cloth made of goat's hair forms 
the customary covering for the tents of 
the Bedouin Arabs to this day, and it 
still continues to be spun and woven at 
home by the women. Over this covering 
there was another of rams’ skins dyed red, 
and over that the fourth and outermost 
covering of tahash skins (see the note on 
chap. xxv. 5). These curtains, after 


covering, or rather forming, the roof, hung | 


down by the sides and west end of the 
tabernacle, those that were outside being 
calculated to protect the more costly ones 
within, while the whole combined to 
render the tabernacle impervious to the 
rain, aud safe from the injuries of the 
weather. This maguificent tent stood in 
an oblong court or inclosure, particularly 
described in chap. xxvii. 9—19. See 
the note there. 

These observations will serve to give a 
general notion of the tabernacle; and re- 
marks on some of the details will be made 
under some of the repeated descriptions 
which oceur in the sequel of this book. 
The idea of a tented structure set apart 
for the service of God is quite as obvious 
among a nomade people as that of a 
temple in settled countries; and Spencer 
(De Legibus Hebreorum) and other 
learned men seem to have bestowed very 
unnecessary labour in searching out re- 
mote analogiesand comections. To this 
day we find the tabernacle principle still 
in operation among the nomades of Asia, 
particularly those of the Mougul race. 
‘They have sacred huts, distinguished by 
their size and superiority from those used 
as habitations, as well as by the coveriugs 
of fur which envelope the outside, the 
frame or foundation of the fabric being 
of wood, as in the Hebrew tabernacle. 
The opinion of Spencer however is, that 
this tabernacle, together with all its furni- 
ture and appurtenances, was of Egyptian 
origin; and that it was framed by Moses 
ou the model of some such fabric which 
he had observed in Egypt; or else that 
God directed it to be made with the view 
of indulging the Israelites in the customs 
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and modes of worship they had acquired 
in Egypt, in so far as they were not in 
themselves sinful. The predilection of 
the Israelites for visible gods was indi- 
cated before the erection of the tabernacle, 
in the affair of the golden calf, and on 
subsequent occasions ; and we may infer 
from Amos v. 26, and Acts vil, 42, that 
they had brought with them from Egypt 
“ the tabernacle” of Moloch, which was 
probably a portable shrine or small 
temple, containing the image of the idol. 
Spencer endeavours to substantiate the 
supposed analogy, by a comparison be- 
tween the tabernacle and the sacred tents 
which were used among the heathen, 
when they carried their gods with them 
in their marches and journeys. It cer- 
tainly does not, on the mere face of the 
matter, seem improbable that some con- 


‘ descension, so far as harmless, might 


have been made to that state of mind 
which disqualified the Israelites for the 
more simple worship of their fathers ; 
and, by rendering lawful what was not . 
in itself evil, obviate the temptation to 
sin and disobedience. The principle of 
accommodation, in things indifferent, to 
the state of their minds, which this con- 
sideration involves, is not precluded in 
the Scriptures. On the contrary, our 
Saviour himself states that some practices 
were allowed in the law of Moses on ac- 
count of the hard hearts of the people 
with whom the legislator had to deal 
(Matt. xix.9). The instance there given, 
however, was that of a secular law; and 
considering the great care manifested by 
many of the regulations to keep up a 
marked distinction, even in apparently 
small matters, between the prescribed 
religious observances and those of the 
Egyptians, it scems more than doubtful 
whether the principle of accommodation 
was at all admitted into the things 
which more particularly pertained to the 
worship and service of God. The notion 
of such accommodation seems also to be 
precluded by the statement of St. Paul 
(Heb. ix. x.), from which we learn that 
all these things were in their original 
intention typical, and desigued to shadow 
forth good things to come; and on this 
view of the matter, it is quite certain that 
nothing could have been admitted merely 
on a principle of concession, or from local 
or temporary feelings or prejudices. We 
are besides expressly told, that the taber- 
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nacle was made after the pattern shown 
to Moses in the mount; and when we 
consider that the history and legislation 
before us are the most ancient in the 
world, and that our earliest accounts of 
the religions and usages of nations may 
be called modern in comparison with 
those which now engage our attention, it 
seems a far more reasonable conclusion 
that, where striking analogies are found, 
other nations copied from the Hebrews, 
rather than they from other nations; or 
else, that the practice or institution was in 
itself so obvious and simple that, with 
some modifications, it was calculated to 
result from the operation of analogous 
principles in different countries, the in- 
fluence of which upon one another either 
never existed or cannot now be traced. 
Although these observations are made 
with a special reference to the tabernacle, 
they apply with equal force to the analo- 
gies, often curious and interesting, which 
may he pointed out in connection with 
other observances and objects embraced 
in this account. (See further in the note 
to chap. xxxv. 11.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Verse 1. “ Altar of shittim wood.”— 
This altar wasa sort of square chest of 
shittim wood overlaid with brass. It was 
five cubits long by five broad, and three 
in height (about three yards square and 
five feet high), and hada “horn,” or pro- 
jection, at each comer. It was hollow 
within, and in the middle of its surface 
was a sunk grating of brass to support the 
fire; this was furnished with four rings, 
that it might be taken out and carried 
separately from the body of the altar. 
The ashes from the fire sunk through the 
grating, and were received in a pan that 
was placed under it. The altar had four 
rings or staples at the sides, into which 
poles of shittim wood covered with brass 
were inserted when the altar was to be 
moved from place to place. This is the 
account which seems to agree best with 
the text, although some of the details have 
been differently understood by various 
expositors. It is thought that both this 
altar and the larger one made by Solomon, 
by which it was superseded, had the 
lower part of the hollow filled up either 
with earth or stones, in compliance with 
the injunction in chap. xx. 24, 25. 
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Josephus says, that the altar used in his 
time at the temple was of unhewn stone, 
and that no iron tool had been employed 
in its construction. None of the altars 
which the Scripture assigns to either the 
tabernacle or Temple were of this con- 
struction, but that erected at Mount Ebal 
by Joshua was so (Josh. viii. 31), as 
were, apparently, others, which were set 
up in different parts of the land of promise. 
It seems to'us that. the command in chap. 
xx. about altars applies as a general 
instruction respecting those which the 
Israelites might wish to erect in the 
provinces or elsewhere, and which were 
not in constant use, without excluding 
for the chief place of worship such par- 
ticular variations as its peculiar circum- 
stances, and the frequent sacrifices which 
were offered there, rendered necessary. 

2. “ Horns.”"—The horns of the altar 
have given occasion to no common 
amount of discussion, regarding both their 
form and their design. They were cer- 
tainly projections of some kind or other 
at the four corners, but their precise shape, 
or even the direction in which they pro- 
jected, cannot be distinctly collected 
from the sacred text. Many very good 
authorities think that they were really 
horn-shaped, like those of the ara pacis of 
the Romans; and this opinion is supported 
by the valuable testimony of Josephus, 
as to the altar used in his time. The 
other opinions that deserve the most 
attention are, that the horns were square 
risings from each corner of the altar; or 
that they were square to half their height, 
and then sloped pyramidically—not 
equally on all sides, but only from the 
inside to the outer or external angle, 
ending in a sharp tip or point. The 
account of the Rabbins, as given by 
Lightfoot, admits of being thus under- 
stood; and the editor of Calmet, by 
whom it is supported (Frag. exxviii.), 
gives two engravings, from Egyptian 
pictures, preserved by being buried in the 
ruins of Herculaneum, in which altars 
with such “horns” are represented. 
Moses merely mentions “horns” in such 
a way as to lead us to suppose that such 
appendages were already well known to 
the Israelites; and if they were merely 
conveniences involving no religious idea or 
principle, it is not impossible that they 
were much the same as in Egyptian altars. 
But it is unknown whether the altars of 
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Egypt had such horns at all in the early 
times to which the Scripture narrative 
refers. We are much in the dark as to 
the use of these projections in the Hebrew 
altar of burnt offering. It is inferred 
from Psal. cxviii. 27: ‘ Bind the sacrifice 
with cords unto the horns of the altar,” 
that these appendages were designed for 
the purpose of fasteuing the victim to the 
altar before it was slain. That the 
“horns? were applied to this use is 
certainly possible; but that this was their 
primary intention seems to be rendered 
doubtful by the fact that the incense- 
altar, at which no bloody sacrifices were 
offered, also had horns. The horned 
Egyptian altars appear also to be altars of 
iucense, It is possible that their presence 
had some connection with the use of horns 
as symbols of sovereiguty, glory, power, 
or strength. 

9—19. “ The court of the tabernacle,” — 
This court or open inclosure, in which 
the tabernacle stood, was of an oblong 
figure of a hundred cubits (about fifty- 
eight yards) in length by half that breadth, 
and the height of the inclosing fence or 
curtain was five cubits, or nearly three 
yards, being half the height of the taber- 
nacle. The inclosure was formed by a 
plain hanging of fine twined linen yarn, 
which seems to have been worked in an 
open or net-work texture, so that the 
people without might freely sce the 
mterior. The door-curtain was however 
of a different texture from the general 
hanging, being a great curtain of “ fine 
twined linen” embroidered with blue, 
purple, and scarlet. It is described in 
precisely the same terms as the door- 
curtain of the tabernacle itself, which was 
not, as commonly stated, of the same 
fabric with the inner covering of the 
tabernacle, and the veil before the holy 
of holies; for in the description of the 
two door-curtains there is no mention of 
the figures of cherubim and the fancy 
work (“cunning work”) which decorated 
the inner covering and veil. The door- 
curtain of the court was furnished with 
cords, by which it might be drawn up or 
aside when the priests had occasion to 
enter. The curtains of this inclosure 
were hung upon sixty pillars of brass, 
standing on bases of the same metal, but 
with capitals and fillets of silver. (Com- 
pare the description in this chapter with 
that in chap. xxxviii.) The hooks also, 
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to which the curtains were attached, were 
of silver. The entrance of the court was 
at the east end, opposite that to the taber- 
nacle; and between them stood the altar of 
burnt offering, but nearer to the door of 
the tabernacle than to that of the court. 
It is uncertain whether the brazen laver 
was interposed between the altar aud the 
door of the tabernacle or not. Chap. xxx. 
18, certainly conveys that impression 3 
but the Rabbins, who appear to have felt 
that nothing could properly interpose 
between the altar and tabernacle, say that 
the laver was indeed nearer to the taber- 
nacle than was the altar, but still that it 
did uot stand in the same line with the 
altar, but stood a little on one side to the 
south, As to the position of the taber- 
nacle in the court, nothing is said in the 
Scriptures on the subject, but it seems 
less probable that it stood in the centre 
than that it was placed towards the farther 
or western extremity, so as to allow 
greater space for the services which were 
to be performed exclusively in front of 
the tabernacle, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Verse 3. “ Aaron's garments,”"—The 
distinctive dress of Aaron, as high-priest, 
consisted of eight articles, some of which 
were peculiar to him, and others common 
to all the priests. We shall take them in 
the order in-which the detailed descrip- 
tion occurs. 

6. “ The Ephod,”—This appears to have 
been a sort of close robe or vest reaching 
from the shoulders to the loins. It was 
made of a rich cloth of fine linen, em- 
broidered with blue, purple, scarlet, and 
gold, The inferior priests also wore 
ephods, but they were plain ones of linen. 
It does not appear that even these were 
worn at first by the common priests, But 
we afterwards read of common priests 
wearing ephods; and indeed Samuel, who 
was only a Levite, wore one; and David, 
who was not even a Levite, did the same 
when he danced before the ark. On one 
occasion Saul consulted the Lord by 
Urim, and consequently used the ephod 
of the high-priest (1 Sam. xxviii. 6): 
and on another occasion David did the 
same (1 Sam. xxx. 7). It is thought by 
some, however, that Saul and David did 
not themselves use the ephod, but directed 
the priest to use it; and this seems the 
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most probable interpretation. It is, how- 
ever, an opinion entertained by some, that 
the kings had a right to wear the ephod, 
and to consult the Lord by Urim and, 
Thummim without the intervention of 
the priest. 

8. “ Girdle of the ephod.”—Some think 
that this means the materials of the 
shoulder-pieces, mentioned in the follow- 
ing verse, but this does not agree with 
verse 28, where the breast-plate is de- 
scribed as being above the curious girdle 
of the ephod. It seems better to under- 
stand it as a girdle, of the same materials 
as the ephod, and by which that garment 
was confined around the body of the 
high-priest. 

9. “ Onyx stones."— The bindings 
above the shoulders had the name of 
shoulder-pieces (verse 7), and seem to 
have been of the same rich cloth as the 
ephod itself; they had on each shoulder 
an ouch or socket of gold, containing an 
onyx stone, on which the names of the 
tribes of Israel were engraved, as in a 
seal, six on each shoulder. The Rabbins 
say that Joseph’s name was spelt with a 
letter more than ordinary, that there 
might be exactly twenty-five letters on 
each stone. 

15—29. “A breastplate."—This was a 
piece of rich cloth set with twelve 
precious stones, one for each tribe of 
Israel, the size and beauty of which, 
according to Josephus, placed this orna- 
ment beyond the purchase of men. The 
cloth was of the same embroidered stuff 
as the outer robe or ephod over which 
it was placed, and this stuff was doubled, 
the better to hold the precious stones with 
which it was set. When thus doubled it 
‘was a span (or nine inches) square. There 
was at each corner a ring of gold, to the 
two uppermost of which were attached 
wreathed chains of gold, by which the 
breastplate was fastened to the shoulder- 
pieces of the ephod; and the two under 
rings were furnished with blue laces, to be 
fastened to rings in the embroidered 
girdle of the ephod. 

17. “ Sardius” (OQ"JN, odem)—the cor- 
nelian of the moderns; its ancient name, 
gapdiov, seems to have been taken from 
Sardus, or Sardinia, where it was 
originally found. The Hebrew, intima- 
ting ‘ redness,” is very well applied to a 
gem that is generally of a red colour, 
though there be varieties which are of a 
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flame and of a pearl tincture, from the 
East Indies. The finest specimens come 
from Surat, a large city near the gulf of 
Cambay, on the north-western shores of 
India. It is found in the channels of 
torrents of Hindostan, in nodules of a 
black-olive passing into grey. After 
exposure for some weeks to the sun, these 
are subjected to heat in earthen pots, 
whence proceed those lively colours for 
which they are valued in jewellery. 


“ Topaz” (FyTOD, pitda: Sept. 
roruZsv).—The topaz of the ancients is 
generally understood to be our modern 
chrysolite. This gem is not remarkable 
for its hardness, being scratched by quartz. 
It is of a green colour, declining to a 
yellow, and of asplendent external lustre. 
It comes from Egypt, where it is found in 
alluvial strata, According to the analysis 
of Klaproth, every hundred parts of this 
gem contain nineteen parts of the oxide of 
iron, to which the green may be owing. 

“ Carbuncle” ( APA. boreketh: Sept. 


avQeak).—The precious or noble garnet 
appears to agree best with the av9eaz of 
Theophrastus, which, when held to the 
sun, resembles a burning coal—zgos 3¢ 
Tov HAsoy TiDsusvoy avIpanos xecioptvov ose 
xceouv. The colour of the precious garnet, 
it is well known, is of a deep red, some- 
times falling into a blue. The best 
garnets are from Pegu in the Birman 
empire. The ancients obtained the most 
esteemed from Africa, whence they were 
called Garamantine and Carthaginian. 

18, “Emerald” (J), nophet).—The 
precious emerald is well characterized by 
its green colour, of various depths. In 
value it ranks next after the ruby, and is 
nearly as hard as the topaz. The best 
that are brought to this country come 
from Peru, but India may have afforded 
as good in the time of Moses. 

“ Supphire.”—See Exod. xxiv. 10. 

« Diamond” aya i yahlom ; iaemis, 
or jasper of the Septuagint).—The 
diamond is composed of layers, which by 
an adroit application of force may be 
parted from each other, though the layers 
themselves are so hard as to resist any 
kind of force. This observation explains 
and accounts for conflicting statements 
which have sometimes been made in 
reference to the hardness of the diamond. 


19, Ligure” cow, leshem: Sept. 
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dayopiov).—The Lapis Lyncurius of the 
ancients agrees best with our hyacinth, as 
being of a red colour for the most part, 
avppz, and in being electric, a property 
ascribed to the Lapis Lyncurius or auyxe- 
pov, of Theophrastus. Those known to 
usare brought from the south of Europe. 

“ Agate” ((Yv), shebo: Sept. dxarn:). 
—The original term seems to hint at the 
variety of colours and figurations of the 
agate. The agate takes a fine polish, 
which brings out those beautiful forms so 
much admired in that variety called 
Mocha stone. 

“ Amethyst” Capon, achlama).— 
The oriental amethyst is a gem of a violet 
colour and great brilliancy, and is said to 
be as hard as the ruby and sapphire. It 
comes from Persia, Arabia, Armenia, and 
the East Indies. Those that commonly 
pass under the name of amethyst are 
merely pieces of quartz tinged with a rosy 
or vinous colour. 

20. © Beryl” (yyy yy, farshish).— 
The beryl, or, as the most valuable kind 
is called, aqua marine, resembles the 
emerald in colour, but is superior to it in 
hardness. It is in fact considered by 
some as a species of emerald. Its green 
often passes into a honey yellow and sky- 
blue. It is found in the Altaic chain of 
mountains in Siberia, and in Limoges in 
France, as well as in Brazil. 

“ Onyx.” —See Gen. ii. 12. 

“ Jasper” (FADW, yashpheh).— Our 
word jasper is plainly from tacaisz, which 
comes from the present Hebrew word. 
Jasper is a species of the quartz family, 
and embraces a great many varieties. 
The brown Egyptian variety was perhaps 
the one selected for the breastplate. The 
brown is of various shades, disposed in 
concentric stripes, alternating with black 
stripes. It occurs loose in the sands of 
Egypt, and is cut into ornaments. 

30.  Urim and Thummim.”— Much 
ingenious speculation has been brought 
to bear on the subject of the Urim and 
Thummim, through which the high-priest 
obtained responses from God. The ques- 
tions on which the discussion has turned 
have been: Were the urim and thummim 
distinct from or identical with the pre- 
cious stones of the breastplate? if distinct, 
what were they? and in what manner 
were they instrumental in obtaining 
answers from God to the questions of the 
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\high-priest? The word wun (DY AN) 
means “lights,” and the word themmim 
(DDN) “ perfections,” and might be 


very well applicable to the precious stones 
of the breastplate, if taken as epithets 
instead of names. The most judicious 
interpreters are generally disposed to con- 
cur in the statement of Josephus, that the 
urim and thummim were identical with 
the precious stones. It does indeed seem 
remarkable that, had they been something 
separate, they should not have been de- 
scribed in this minute statement; and 
we are inclined to think that a careful 
examination of the different texts will 
leave little doubt as to their identity. In 
the description of the breastplate in chap. 
xxxix. 8—21, the wim and thummim 
are not mentioned, but the precious stones 
are; while in the description in Levit. 
vill. 8, the urim and thummim are men- 
tioned, but not the stones, from whence it 
is obvious to infer that they were the same 
things. Even the text before us, as com- 
pared with the preceding verse, can only 
be well understood by supposing the urim 
and thummim to be the substance on 
which the names of the tribes were en- 
graven. In the previous verse Aaron is 
directed to wear the rames upon his heart 
before the LORD continually; and in the 
preseut text he is directed to wear the 
urim and thunmim upon his heart before 
the LORD continually. This certainly 
seems a more reasonable and proper ac- 
count than that of Gesenius and others, 
who imagine that the wim and thummim 
were small oracular images, like the tera- 
phim, by which revelation and truth 
were personified, and which were placed 
in the inner cavity of the breastplate. 
Spencer and others, who had previously 
entertained a similar view, fancy that the 
ornament was derived from the Egyptians, 
whose chief priest, who was also their 
supreme civil judge, wore, suspended 
from a golden chain around his neck, an 
ornament of precious stones called 
“ Truth,” and a cause was not opened 
until the judge had put on this ornament. 
We do not see much resemblance in this, 
except so far as any jewelled ornament 
worn about the neck may be said to 
resemble another. The jewel worn by 
the Egyptian judges was wholly judicial ; 
whereas the urim and thummim were not 
only judicial but oraculousand sacerdotal. 
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- There have been many fanciful con- 
jectures as to the manner in which the 
Divine will was manifested to the priest. 
The most common of these imaginations 
is, that the letters engraved on the pre- 
cious stones in the breastplate were 
affected in an extraordinary manner, so 
that the dimness or lustre, depression or 
elevation, of the successive letters com- 
posing the answer, enabled the high-priest 
to read the response in, or reflected from, 
his breastplate. The more received and 
probable opinion is, that the wrim and 
zhummim merely put the high-priest in a 
condition to receive responses, which, 
when he applied in a proper manner, were 
given in an audible voice from between 
the cherubim. This seems supported by 
the fact that this method of obtaining the 
Divine response is described as “ asking 
at the mouth of the Lord.” Whatever 
was the precise medium through which 
the response was conveyed, the mode in 
which the priest acted is sufficiently plain. 
When any national emergency arose for 
which the law had made no provision, the 
high-priest arrayed himself in his breast- 
plate and pontifical vestments, and went 
into the holy place, and, standing close 
before the veil, but not entering within it, 
stated the question or difficulty, and re- 
ceived an answer. Several instances will 
occur of this manner of consulting the 
Lord. It is an opinion which has at least 
the tacit sanction of Scripture, that the 
mode of consulting the Lord by urim and 
thummim only subsisted under the the- 
ocracy, and while the tabernacle still 
remained, Spencer strongly urges that 
the urim and thummim were essentially 
connected with the theocratic government 
of the Hebrews. While the Lord was 
their immediate governor and king, it was 
necessary that they should be enabled to 
cousult him on important matters, and 
obtain his directions on occasions of dif- 
ficulty. This method was also established 
for the purpose of consulting God in 
mattets that concerned the common 
interest of the entire nation. On both 
these grounds the oracle might well cease 
when the theocracy terminated, by the 
kingdom becoming hereditary in the 
person and family of Solomon; and still 
more, when the division of the nation into 
two kingdoms, at his death, rendered the 
interests of the nation no longer common. 
This is but an hypothesis: butit is certain 
VOL. I. 
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that there are no traces in the Sacred 
books of consulting the Lord by urim and. 
thummim from the time of the erection to 
the demolition of Solomon's Temple; and 
that it did not afterwards exist is on all 
hands allowed. 

31. “ The robe of the ephod,”—This 
was a long linen gown of light blue, 
reaching to the middle of the leg, or, as 
some think, to the feet. It was all of one 
piece, with a hole at top for the head to 
pass through, which opening was strongly 
hemmed round, that it might not be rent. 
We do not know on what authority this 
robe is said to be woollen, unless we are 
at liberty to infer as much from the fact 
that it is not, like the rest, said to be of 
linen. It seems to have been without 
sleeves, there being only holes in the sides 
for the arms. On the skirt, at the bottom 
of the robe, there were figures of pome- 
granates, wrought with blue, purple, and 
scarlet yarn. These pomegranates, ac- 
cording to Jarchi, were hollow, and about 
the size and form of ahen’segg. If, how- 
ever, they resembled hens’ eggs, they 
could not be like pomegranates, which 
have a very different shape. Our version 
is doubtless right in saying that the bells 
were hung between the pomegranates, or 
that there was a bell and a pomegranate 
alternately ; although some of the Rabbins 
have a conceit that the bells were inclosed 
within the pomegranates. The number of 
bells and pomegranates is not mentioned 
in Scripture; and those who undertake 
to inform us, differ much among them- 
selves. Seventy-two is the number most 
commonly mentioned, but Clement of 
Alexandria says there were as many as 
days in the year. The object of these 
bells is not very clear: the reason given 
in verse 35—“ That his sound may be 
heard... . that he die not”—would 
seem to intimate that the sound of the 
bells was to be considered to harbinger his 
approach to the Sacred Presence; which, 
without such announcement, would be 
regarded as an unceremonious and dis- 
respectful intrusion: the sound also inti- 
mated that he was clothed in his proper 
robes, to minister without which was 
death (verse 43). They might serve also 
to admonish the people of the sacred 
offices in which their priest was engaged. 


34, “ Pomegranate” qyat rimmon), 


—The Punica granatum, or pomegranate- 
K 
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tree, Lears a leaf and a flower which 
resemble the myrtle. It was formerly 
ranked among the myrtaceous family. 
The flowers differ in different varieties, 
so that the writer, when at Macao, ob- 
served four several kinds about the wells 
and cultivated inclosures. The fruit is 
larger than the golden pippin, and filled 
with seeds, imbedded in a pulp, which is 
the part eaten. The leaves, flowers, and 
fruit are remarkable for their beauty; 
hence the last were selected as objects of 
skilful imitation. 

36—38, “ Mitre.”—This mitre was a 
turban of fine linen (verse 39), furnished 
in front with a plate of pure gold, on 
which were inscribed the words wap 
Md (HOLINESS TO THELORD, or 
HOLY TO JEHOVAH), and which was 
attached to the turban by a blue Jace. 
The word translated “plate,” signifies a 
flower, and is rendered weradov, “ petal,” 
in the Septuagint, which seems to show 
that the plate was wrought with flowered 
work, or was itself in the form of a flower 
or petal. In chap. xxxix. 6, this orna- 
ment is called “\f} (nezer), from a verb 
signifying “to separate,” and hence de- 
noting a crown, as a mark of separation 
or distinction, The same word is applied 
to the diadem of kings. Indeed, such 
turbans of fine linen, with an encircling or 
front ornament of gold or precious stones, 
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seem to have been the usual diadems 
of ancient kings: thus we read in Justin, 
that Alexander the Great took his diadem 
from his head to bind up the wounds of 
Lysimachus; which shows clearly enough 
that it was of linen, probably with some 
distinguishing ornament, on the same prin- 
ciple as this on the turban of the Hebrew 
pontiff. 

39. “ The coat of fine linen.”—This 
was the inmost of the sacerdotal vestments, 
and it was a long robe with sleeves to 
the wrists. This was not peculiar to the 
high-priest, but was similar to that worn 
by the other priests while officiating. 
What became of the tunic of the high- - 
priest we do not 'know; but that of the: _ 
common priests was unravelled when old,» *~ 
and made into wicks for the lamps burnt ; | 
in the feast of tabernacles, / 

“Girdle of needle-work,”—This was 
a piece of fine twined linen, embroidered. 
with blue, purple, and scarlet, and which 
went around the body. Josephus says it 
was embroidered with flowers; and also 
states that it was four fingers broad, and 
that, after being wound twice around the 
body, it was fastened in front, and the 
ends allowed to hang down to the feet, on 
common occasions; but that when offici-. 
ating at the altar, the priest threw them 
over his left shoulder. Maimonides says 
the girdle was three fingers broad, and 
thirty-two cubits long ; being, as its length 
necessarily implies, wound many times 
around the body. As this girdle was so 
narrow, its length, if this statement be 
correct, will not seem extraordinary to 
those who are acquainted with the inor- 
dinate length of oriental girdles, and the 
number of times they are carried around 
the body. This girdle was worn over 
the embroidered coat by the common 
priests, to whom this formed the outer 
garment. 

40. “ Bonnets.” —These bonnets, or more 
properly turbans, seem to have been like 
those of the high-priest, except that they 
wanted the plate of gold. Josephus, how- 
ever, says that the turban of the high- 
priest had a purple cover over it; if so, 
this must have constituted another distinc- 
tion between his “mitre” and the “bon- 
nets ” of his sons. 

42, “ Linen breeches.”—-More properly 
“drawers.” The ancient Jews, like the 


modern Arabs and some other Orientals, 
did not generally wear drawers or trousers. 
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Maimonides says thatthe drawers worn by 
the priests reached from above the navel 
to the knee, and had no opening before or 
behind, but were drawn up around the 
body by strings, like a purse. This re- 
sembles the linen drawers worn by the 
Turks and Persians at the present day, 
except that they reach rather below the 
knee. They are very wide altogether, 
and when drawn on are fastened very tight 
around the body by means of a string or 
girdle, which runs through a hem in the 
upper border. 

In concluding thisaccount of the priestly 
robes, it may be useful to repeat that the 
robes common to all were—the drawers, the 
embroidered coat, the girdle, and the tur- 
ban ; but, besides this, the high-priest wore 
the ephod, the robe of the ephod with its bells 
and pomegranates, the breast-plate over the 
ephod, the shoulder-pieces of onyx-stone, 
and the engraved ornament of pure gold in 
front of his turban. The Rabbins seem to 
have the sanction of the Scripture for their 
opinion, that the robes were so essential a 
part of the priestly character, that without 
them a priest had no more right than pri- 
vate persons, or even foreigners, to officiate 
at the altar. It seems that the old robes 
of the priests, as already mentioned in 
the note on verse 39, were unravelled, to 
be burnt as wicks for the lamps at the 
feast of tabernacles. What was done 
with those of the high priest is not known; 
but analogy would seem to render it pro- 
bable that they were similarly used for the 
lamps in the tabernacle. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Verse 13. “ The fat that covereth the in- 
wards, and the caul that is above the liver.” 
—“ The fat that covereth the inwards ”” is 
the fat thin membrane extended over the 
intestines, and attached to the concave 
part of the liver, called the omentum, or 
caul. And by “ the caul above the liver” 
is commonly understood, after the Septu- 
agint, the great lobe of the liver (major 
lobus hepatis ), which, although part of the 
liver itself, may very properly be rendered 
“the lobe over” or “by the liver.” As 
to the caul, it was a common offering in 
the sacrifices of the ancient heathen; and 
Strabo remarks, that the Persians, in their 
sacrifices, offered nothing else upon the 
altar. Calmet, who gives these instances 
in his ‘Commentaire Littéral,’ cites 
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Atheneeus in evidence that the ancients 
ate the liver covered with, or enfolded in, 
the caul ; and he thinks it probable that 
the liver of the victim was, in the same 
manner, wrapped up in the caul before it 
was laid upon the altar; and that this is 
what Moses means by the “caul above ” 
or upon the liver. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Verse 1. “ An altar to burn incense 
upon.”"—This altar of shittim wood 
covered with pure gold, whence it is 
sometimes distinguished as “ the golden 
altar,” was very small, being little more 
than half a yard square; but it was 
higher in proportion than the other altars, 
being twice as high as broad. Like the 
altar of burnt offerings, it had “ horns,” 
with an ornamental rim (“ crown”), 
like the ark and table of shew-bread; it 
had also rings with staves by which it 
might be carried from place to place. 
The word rendered “top,” in verse 2, 
has been variously understood: the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate make it “a grate,’* 
others suppose it was a vessel containing 
the fire upon the altar; but, as the word 
(93 gag) means in other places the flat 
roof of a house, we have little doubt that 
it here means merely the upper surface of 
the altar itself: and this reading best 
agrees with the context, the intention of 
which is to describe the whole altar as 
overlaid with gold. In verse 6, it is 
directed that the altar should be placed 
“before the vail,” that is, the veil sepa- 
rating the most holy from the holy place. 
The Rabbins understand that the table of 
shew-bread stood at the distance of two 
cubits and a half from the north wall of 
the holy place, and the candlestick oppo- 
site to it at an equal distance from 
the south wall, the altar of incense being 
in the middle between them. Josephus 
seems to concur; and from comparing 
these statements with the text, we consider 
that it stood equidistant from the table 
and candlestick, but nearer to the vei 
than either. It would seem, from verses: 
7 and 8, as if only the high-priest were 
allowed to offer incense on this altar ; 
but this is not the only instance in which 
the functions allotted to Aaron imply 
those of the inferior priests. The high- 
priest certainly did perform this service 
on great occasions; but it was ordinarily 
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executed during his week by the priest in 
waiting and appointed to the oflice by 
lot. Every morning and evening he 
tilled his censer with fire from the brazen 
altar, and introducing the incense, the 
composition of which is particularly de- 
scribed at the end of the chapter, went 
into the holy place and set the censer 
upon the altar, 

7. “ Burnt thereon sweet incense.”"— 
There is nothing more ancient on the 
subject of incense and perfume than what 
this chapter contains, Of incense there 
is no notice in the offerings and sacrifices 
of the patriarchs; and it is equally true 
that, in the early history of most religions, 
we find no mention of incense. Theo- 
phrastus says, that anciently men ofiered 
no incense or odours to the gods, but only 
herbs, which they plucked, and presented 
upon the altar, as an offering taken from 
the earth. Ovid also, speaking of the 
times of Janus, describes the sacrifices as 
being then without incense and without 
blood. This is all however with a refer- 
ence to Eastern Europe; and aromatic 
offerings were known to the Arabians, 
Egyptiaus, and Hebrews, loug before 
those times which were ancient to the 
Greeks and Romans, These have always 
thought themselves bound to offer to God 
part of that which was most precious 
among themselves, and hence incense was 
probably offered almost assoon as known. 
As Arabia was famons for its aromatics, 
which Egypt never produced, there is no- 
thing improbable in the idea of Calmet, 
who, in his comment on this chapter, 
thinks that thecustom of offering perfumes 
on the altar commenced in Arabia. The 
Israelites were at this time in that country, 
and it is not impossible that the Arabians 
themselves may have taken the idea from 
the Hebrews, of whose customs they must 
have obtained some knowledge. Offer- 
ings of incense were, however, very 
anciently in use among the Egyptians; 
but there is nothing to show whether the 
custom was in use among them at the 
period before us. We should rather 
think that it was, for the “art of the per- 
fumer,” according to which the incense 
was to be compounded, is not an art 
which any of the Israelites could have 
known, unless they had learnt it in Egypt. 
Plutarch says that the Egyptians oflered 
incense to the sun— resin in the morning, 
myrrh at noon, and about sunset an 
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aromatic compound which they called 
kypi. This statement is corroborated by 
the incense altars which appear in Egyp- 
tian paintings. 

18. “ 4 laver of brass.”—No particu- 
lars are given as to the form of this 
utensil, De Dieu believes that it was 
rouul, because the analogous Arabic 
word is used to denote vessels of that 
form. The word rendered “ foot” has 
perplexed the commentators; some, re- 
garding the direction, that the foot should 
be of brass as well as the basin, as super- 
fluous, if the “ foot” does not mean some- 
thing separate aud distinct from the 
basin, translate the word by “ cover:” 
but we camot assent to this. Our 
impression is, that the laver, whatever 
were its shape, stood upon another basin, 
more wide and shallow, as a cup on a 
saucer; and that the latter received, from 
cocks or spouts in the upper basin, the 
water which was allowed to escape when 
the priests washed themselves with the 
water which fell from the upper basin. 
If by the under basin we understand the 
“foot” of the text, the sense is clear. 
The text does not say that the priests 
were to wash themselves zz the basin, but 
at it. Jn it they could not well wash 
their hands and feet if the aver was of 
any height. The Rabbins say the laver 
had several cocks, or “nipples,” as they 
call them, from which the water was let 
out as wanted. There were several such 
spouts, but the number is differently 
stated. How the priests washed their 
hands and feet at the laver seems uncer- 
tain. That they did not wash in either 
the laver or its base, seems clear, because 
then the water in which they washed 
would shave been rendered impure by 
those who washed before or with them ; 
and as we know that Orientals do not 
like to wash in a basin, after our manner, 
in which the water with which we com- 
mence washing is clearer than that with 
which we finish, but at a falling stream, 
where each successive affusion is of clean 
water, we incline to think that the priests 
cither washed themselves with the stream 
as it fell from the spouts into the base, or 
else received in proper vessels so much 
water as they needed for the occasion. 
The Orientals, in their washings, make 
use of a vessel with a long spout, and 
wash at the stream which issues from 
thence, the waste water being received in 
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a basin which is placed underneath. 
This seems to us to illustrate the idea of 
the laver with its base, as well as the ab- 
lutions of the priests. The laver had thus 
its upper basin, from which the stream 
fell, and the under basin for receiving the 
waste water; or it is quite compatible 
with the same idea and practice to suppose 
that, to prevent too great an expenditure 
of water, they received a quantity in 
separate vessels, using it as described, and 
the base receiving the water which in 
washing fell from their hands and feet. 
This explanation, although it seems to us 
probable, is, necessarily, little more than 
conjectural. 

The Jewish commentators say that any 
‘kind of water might be used for the laver ; 
but that it was to be changed every day. 
They also state that ablution before enter- 
ing the tabernacle was in no case dis- 
pensed with. A man might he perfectly 
clean, might be quite free from any cere- 
monial impurity, and might even have 
washed his hands and feet before he left 
home, but still he could by no means 
enter the tabernacle without previous ab- 
lution at the laver. 


23.  Myrrh.”—(Gee Gen. xliii. 11.) 


“ Cinnamon” (VJ), Ainnemon).—The 
bark of the Laurus cinnamomum is well- 
known among the articles of spicery. This 
species of laurel, or sweet bay, is a native 
of various parts of India, but especially 
of Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane. The 
leaves’ when young are red at the top. 
The fruit is about the size of a damson, 
and when ripe is of a black colour. The 
shrub varies from two to ten feet in 
height, and is spread into numerous 
branches. The bark, after being peeled 
off, requires no preparation, save a short 
exposure to the sun to dry it. 

The word “ cinnamon” in this place is 
of great interest and importance. It 
forms a most remarkable illustration of 
the great value which a single word some- 
times bears as a clue in guiding our con- 
clusions to results which otherwise might 
not be obtained, or not obtained with so 
much certainty and precision, Cinna- 
mon, as we have just seen, is a native of 
Ceylon and India; and the knowledge of 
this cannot fail to suggest the question, 
how this product of the far East found its 
way, thus early, to the neighbourhood of 
the Mediterranean. This and the other 
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aromatics are here mentioned as precious 
and appropriate to religious uses, and yet 
the manner in which they are spoken of 
implies that they were neither very rare, 
nor difficult to obtain. We are therefore 
perfectly warranted to assume, as a prin- 
ciple, that there existed a commercial 
intercourse with Ceylon or continental 
India, even at this early period. Then, 
by the agency of what people was this 
intercourse carried on? After reading 
the note on Egyptian trade (Gen. xxxvii.) 
no one will suppose it was by the means 
of the Egyptians, although, in other 
respects, they were favourably suited for 
being the agents of that intercourse. Nor 
is the probability greater that this trade 
was conducted by the Persians, of whose 
condition at this period we know nothing 
certain, except that they were never a 
commercial people, and that they ab- 
horred the sea quite as much as did the 
Egyptians. The same remark, being 
applicable to the Indians themselves, pre- 
cludes the supposition that they exported 
their own commodities to the shores of the 
Persian or Arabian gulfs. If therefore it 
were only from the want of any other 
imaginable agency, we shoul: have some 
right to think that the Arabians have a 
probable claim to the honour of having 
opened the commerce with India. But 
we are not left to bare conjectures on the 
subject : we have a mass of very interest- 
ing evidence of various kinds to show that 
it was to the Arabians that, through a 
long series of ages, Western Asia, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, were intermediately 
indebted for the spices and other products 
of India, which were in ancient times as 
much sought after as at present, although 
the source whence they were derived was 
scarcely known. Cinnamon in parti- 
cular was much valued, and was the 
first spice sought after or procured in all 
oriental voyages, whether ancient or 
modern. The Romans seem to have 
obtained it in large quantities, and to 
have held it in the highest esteem; and 
being known in times so very early as 
those to which the statement in our text 
refers, we may conclude that the Egyp- 
tians, who were great consumers of aro- 
matics, required also a large supply. _ It 
is therefore useful to know from what 
source the ancients professed to have 
derived this product. All the statements 
which they have left on the subject 
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declare that cinnamon, with other 
aromatics furnished by the Arabians, 
were indeed thought to be Arabian pro- 
ducts, That they thought the commer- 
cial cinnamon the produce of Arabia, is 
a circumstance which does not at all 
weaken, but rather strengthens, the con- 
clusions we have already stated, as it 
shows the certainty that the Arabians 
were the agents of the supply, and that 
the parties who received it, having no 
knowledge, or only the faintest notions of 
India, confounded its products, as sup- 
plied by the Arabians, with the indi- 
genous products of Arabia, which were 
also objects of commerce. That they did 
this, we know from the fact of their at- 
tributing to that country products which, 
still more certainly than cinnamon, are 
not aud never were produced there; but 
which the Arabians must have brought 
westward from India and conveyed to the 
various and successive extrepdsts of Ori- 
ental commerce. The value of the text 
before us consists not in proving that the 
early trade with India was in the hands of 
the Arabians, which no one disputes, but 
that it was so in periods long anterior to 
any of which profane history makes men- 
tion. The earliest uotices of the trade, 
direct or indirect, describe it as being 
‘conducted by the Arabians; and finding 
here that one of the products of that trade 
‘was extant in the west at the early period 
before us, we have a right to infer that the 
‘commerce existed even then. It would 
even be no improbable supposition that 
the products of India might be found 
among the spices which the Arabians, to 
whom Joseph was sold by his brethren, 
‘were conveying to Egypt. That instance 
at least proves that a spice trade was 
even then in the hands of the Arabians ; 
and although it must be allowed that 
Arabia itself produced aromatics which 
were desirable objects of trade, it has 
always seemed to us doubtful whether 
they ever would have become such but in 
connection with the profitable traffic in 
Indian spices, the value of which per- 
haps first induced the Arabians to attend 
to the culture of their own aromatics, 
which they were enabled to dispose of 
advantageously through the agencies by 
which they sent the products of India to 
the west. We apprehend, that although 
we are now able to identify as oriental 
products, many articles which Arabia 
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itself was formerly celebrated for pro- 
ducing, we still allow the exclusive re- 
ference of the ancients to Arabia as the 
spice-growing country, to have more than 
due weight on our minds in estimating 
the separate value of properly Arabian 
products, We withdraw, one after an- 
other, the more important of the pro- 
ducts which anciently gave fame to 
Arabia, and which were the great objects 
of its trade; and do uot then sufficiently 
advert to the greatly diminished import- 
ance of the native Arabian trade after 
such deductions. We might use this as 
an argument to show that if the Arabians 
had, at a very early period,a valuable 
trade in spices, they must at the same 
time have had a commercial intercourse 
with India. 

The Arabians, by whom this trade was 
carried on, were certainly not the Bedouin 
Arabs, whose habits are wholly averse to 
commerce, but those of more settled 
character inhabiting the coast: perhaps 
we should say, in the early periods, the 
aboriginal Arabs of Kahtan, as distin- 
guished from the sons of Ishmael. The 
mode of their intercourse with India must 
have been either by land caravans through 
Persia and Karamania, or by water across 
the Indian Ocean—which method was 
prior to the other we do not know, or 
whether both methods did not co-exist. 
The Arabian caravan in Genesis would 
seem to indicate a land-journey from 
Persia; for if the goods came by sea from 
Tudia, they would no doubt have been 
taken to Egypt by the way of the Red 
Sea; and Gilead and Dothan were so 
much out of their way in a land-journey 
to Egypt if they had come from Arabia, 
that we seem obliged to consider them as 
coming from the East. It is however 
certain that the Arabians had an early 
traffic by sea. Dr. Vincent observes— 
“That the Arabians were the first navi- 
gators of the Indian Ocean, and the first 
carriers of Indian produce, is evident 
from all history, as far as history goes 
back; and antecedent to history, from 
analogy, from necessity, and from local 
situation.” —‘* The Arabians have a sea- 
coast round three sides of their vast penin- 
sula; they had no prejudice against navi- 
gation, either from habits or religion. 
There is no history which treats of them 
which does not notice them as pirates or 
merchants by sea, as robbers or traders by 
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land. We can scarcely touch upon them 
accidentally in an author without finding 
that they were the carriers of the Indian 
Ocean. Sabea, Hadramaut, and Oman 
were the residence of navigators in all 
ages, from the time that history begins 
to speak of them; and there is reason to 
imagine that they were equally so, before 
the historians acquired a knowledge of 
them, as they have since continued down 
to the present age.” There are indeed 
facts in the early inferential history of the 
intercourse with India, which render it 
certain that the Arabians had crossed the 
Gulf of Persia, and, doubtless with the 
aid of the monsoons, reached the coasts 
of India, long before these regions were 
known even by name to the nations of the 
west. The advantageous monopoly of 
the trade with India was enjoyed much 
longer by the Arabs than it had been by 
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any other nation, and to this source we 
may no doubt chiefly attribute the glow- 
ing descriptions which the ancient writers 
give of the wealth and prosperity of Arabia 
Felix. The ancient capitals of Egypt, 
first Thebes and then Memphis, owed 
much of their wealth and splendour to 
the part which the Egyptians had in the 
benefits of this commerce. They received 
there the products of India and Arabia, 
and, conveying them down the Nile, con- 
signed them to the Pheenicians, Greeks, 
and others, whose vessels crowded the 
harbours, The Egyptians themselves ex- 
ported nothing. The Greeks, who ob- 
tained the dominion of that country, were 
more sensible of the importance of mari- 
time commerce. They founded Alex- 
andria, and made it, what it long con- 
tinued, the great emporium of oriental 
trade. They engrossed the lucrative 
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business of supplying Europe with its 
products, more directly than this had 
been done by the native Egyptians. 
They were even sensible of the importance 
of the direct trade with India, and made 
some attempts to supersede the Arabians 
therein, or at least to take a share in the 
advantages. But in this they failed; 
and ultimately found that to them it 
would be more profitable to purchase 
the much desired products in the Arabian 
ports, than to fetch them on their own 
account. Things remained much_ the 
same while the Romans were lords of 
Egypt and Western Asia; and in after- 
times the Arabians still continued to take 
the lead in the trade with India, and 
probably, from their peculiar advantages, 
would have done so to this day, had not 
the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope broken up the 
old chammels of trading intercourse, and 
effected a great change in the whole 
commercial system of the world.—In the 
later books of the Old Testament there 
will be found frequent references to the 
articles of Arabian traffic, all of which 
the present note will in some degree con- 
tribute to illustrate. (See Vincent's 
“Commerce and Navigation of the An- 
cients;’ Robertsou’s ‘ Disquisition con- 
cerning India ;’ Heeren’s ‘Commerce, &c. 
of India, and of Egypt;’ Reynier’s 
‘Egypte;’ Marshall on ¢ Cinnamon as an 
Article of Commerce,’ in ‘ Ainals of Phi- 
losophy,’ vol. x., &c.) 

© “Calamus.”—Literally, sweet cane or 
reed. It has been customary for a long 
time to consider the Acorus calamus as 
the sweet reed of Scripture, inasmuch as 
its root has au aromatic smell. But the 
short description of Dioscorides, who 
professes to have written the greater part 
of his work, e avroyias, as an eye-withiess, 
does not agree with the Acorus calamus. 
We rather apprehend that it was a species 
of Cyperus, since the account of the Jast- 
mentioned writer seems to suggest the 
inference, and we know that several mem- 
bers of that genus have odoriferous roots, 
and are used as perfumes by the natives 
of the regions in which they grow. The 
people of India sceut their hair with the 
roots of the Cyperus perferus; and the 
Sandwich islanders employ another to 
impart a sweet smell to their garments, 
but it is so powerful as to be insupportable 
to those who are not accustomed to it. 
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24. “ Cassia” (TIP kidda, otherwise 
written Aézia, whence came the Greek 
xagow, and the Latin cassia), The Lau- 
rus cassia is a shrub which so nearly 
resembles the Laurus cinnamomum that 
some have regarded it merely as a variety. 
The bark resembles in property the cinna- 
mon, except in the presence of a mucilage, 
which does not exist in the latter. 

25. “ Apothecary.” — More properly 
“perfumer.” The holy oils and ointments 
were probably prepared by some one of 
the priests who had properly qualified 
himself. Mr. Roberts informs us that, 
in the Hindoo temples, there is a man 
whose chief business it is to distil sweet 
waters from flowers, and to extract oil 
from wood, flowers, and other substances. 
That our version has rendered the word 
by “apothecary” would sufficiently in- 
dicate that the business of a perfumer 
was not distinguished from that of an 
apothecary in the time of the translators. 
This we know from other sources. Thus 
Shakspeare, who lived not long before,— 


« An ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
‘To sweeten mine imagination.” 


“An holy anointing oil.-—A remark 
on the practice of consecration by anoiut- 
ing will be found in a note to Levit. viii. 
At present we only direct attention to the 
fact that the prohibitions in verse 32,— 
“ Upon man’s flesh shall it uot be poured, 
neither shall ye make any other like it,” 
—clearly enough intimate that the Israel- 
ites were even thus carly in the habit of 
applying fragrant oils to their persons. 
As we learn, from Levit. viii., that this 
holy oil was poured upon Aaron's head, 
we may correspondingly infer that the 
Israelites were in the habit of employing 
oils for the same purpose. Indeed, we 
read continually of oils and ointments 
being used among the Hebrews for anoint- 
ing their hair, heads, and beards, At 
their festivals they sometimes anointed 
the whole body, but often only the head 
and the feet. Dead bodies were also 
anointed, to retard corruption and prevent 
offensive smells. For such purposes per- 
fumed oils or ointments were employed. 
We nowhere read of odoriferous waters, 
which are now so generally used in the 
East; but it was not improbable that 
they were in use, at least in times subse- 
quent to those before us, and may perhaps 
be considered as comprehended under the 
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general name of “perfumes.” The Jews 
certainly perfumed their clothes, and for 
this purpose oils and ointments would 
have been less convenient than fragrant 
waters. There is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that they might have the art of 
making fragrant waters by decoction or 
infusion; but if the art of distillation 
were, as is generally supposed, unknown 
to the nations of antiquity, they could 
not have had those distilled waters which 
are now so conspicuous in the perfumery 
of the East. These, however, have not 
exploded such oils and ointments as the 
Hebrews appear to have used. With this 
they rub their heads and beards, while 
the distilled waters are more generally 
employed for sprinkling the clothes or 

d. The common oils are made by 
steeping the petals of the flower in some 
inodorous oil; the art of extracting the 
essential oil of the flower (as in making 
attar of roses) is not much practised, and 
does not appear to have been known to 
the Hebrews. This is designed asa gene- 
ral remark: the particular applications 
of perfumes will be noticed as they occur. 
With regard to the sacred oil in the text, 
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the Rabbins say that no more of it was 
ever made than the quantity which was 
prepared under the immediate direction 
of Moses, as in thetext. Being used with 
economy, they say that it served to anoint 
every successive high-priest till the time 
of the captivity, when it was all spent. 
Hence the pontills, from Aaron to the cap- 
tivity, are called “high-priests anointed ;” 
whereas those subsequent, being installed 
by investiture in the sacred robes, were 
described as “initiated in their habits.” 
This account does not seem very probable. 
Moses only interdicts the preparation of 
this oil for private use; and from the 
precise mamuer in which the ingredients 
are specified, it seems to have been his 
intention that the original supply should, 
from time to time, be renewed. The 
fathers of the Christian church believe 
that the high-priests continued to be 
anointed until the coming of the great 
Anointed One—the Christ. 


34. “Stacte” (FQ) nataph) — finest 
kind of myrrh: for which see Gen. xliii. 


« Onycha” (DTT), shecheleth\—The 
only hint about the onycha that we can 
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find is in the Arabic version, where we 
meet with Jadana, suggesting that gum- 
ladanum was the drug in question. It 
is the produce of the Cistus ladaniferus, 
being a secretion from the leaves, which 
is swept off by the beard of the browzing 
goats, from whence it is collected. The 
shrub is a native of the Levant, the isles 
of the Mediterranean, and Arabia. 


 Galbanum” cmaabn, chelbena) — 
Galbanum is a gum-resin, which comes 
to us from Turkey, in softish, pliant, and 
pale-coloured masses. It is the produce 
of a species of bubon, though not perhaps 
ofthe B. Galbanum, The bubon belongs 
to the umbelliferous family of plants, of 
which the hemlock and parsley may 
serve as examples, 

“ Frankincense” mand, lebonah) — 
The frankincense is produced by the 
Boswellia serrata, a very fine tree belong- 
ing to the family of the turpentine-bearing 
trees. It is a native of India. The 
frankincense, or olibanum, is a gum-resin 
of a browuish colour: which, when laid 
upon burning coals or a hot iron, sends 
forth a very fragrant vapour, Frankin- 
cense also grows in Arabia, but it is of a 
description incomparably inferior to that 
of India, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Verse 4. “ Gold, silver, and brass.” — 
Here and elsewhere, we find mentioned 
together, the metals which were procured. 
the earliest, aud applied the first to pur- 
poses of use and ornament. No other 
metals were employed in the construction 
of the tabernacle; nor are any others 
mentioned but in such slight allusions, 
as to show that they were indeed known, 
but not in common use. The Hebrew 
has the same word for both copper and 
brass, but our translation always renders 
it by “brass,” even when the context 
shows that the simple metal (copper) is 
intended—as in “ Out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass” —that is “copper,” 
brass being a compound, factitious pre- 
paration. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish where the word in the original 
denotes brass, or where copper. Perhaps 
we should always understand the latter, 
in the more early passages where it occurs; 
and, in Jater times, we may assume that 
brass is intended, where something refined 
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and ornamental is implied in the text. 
The three metals, gold, silver, and copper, 
were naturally the first which men ap- 
propriated to their service; and the Scrip- 
ture exhibits them as in use, and even 
abundant, in Egypt and Palestine, a few 
ages after the flood. We know not, pre- 
cisely, when these metals first became 
known; but atthe time now immediately 
under our notice, the art of metallurgy 
had certainly attained considerable per- 
fection; various personal ornaments, 
various utensils—and even images—of 
gold and silver, have already been often 
meutioned in the sacred text. It seems, 
to our minds, thata large mass of evidence 
in favour of the verity of the Pentateuch 
remains yet untouched — the evidence 
resulting from the perfect conformity of 
all its allusions tothe state of the arts and 
the materials on which the arts operate, 
as well as the agreement of its statements 
concerning the condition of men, with 
the natural progress of men and of the 
arts they cultivate, and with the condition 
of things at the most early times of which 
profane history exhibits any knowledge, 
Even the silence of the Pentateuch, as to 
particulars which a writer later than 
Moses could scarcely have failed to notice, 
is not the least valuable of the internal 
evidences which the book bears of its own 
antiquity and truth. 

In the present instance, all history and 
all experience corroborate the statements 
of Moses, with regard to the early and 
prior use of gold, silver, and copper. 
These are the metals which are the most 
easily found, which are found in the 
purest state,and which are the most easily 
wrought when they are found. Iron 
must have been longer in becoming known, 
and it appears to have been little used for 
along time after it became known. Goguet, 
whose continual references to Scripture 
render his statements of peculiar value 
for purposes of illustration, has a long 
and interesting chapter on the discovery 
and working of metals; and little remains 
for us to do than to condense and analyse 
so much of his information as may tend 
to elucidate the notices of gold, silver, 
and brass, which occur here and through- 
out the Scriptures. 

Many incidents may be imagined, 
which, without search or thought, would 
place metals in the hands of the early 
races of men. The devastations occa- 
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sioned by rains and inundations probably 
first led to the discovery of metals. After 
violent rains, metals are still, in some 
countries, found in almost every brook, 
and in the sands and valleys over which 
torrents have passed: and the supplies 
from this source must have been far more 
plentiful in early times than at present, 
when the superficial parts of the earth 
have almost everywhere been ransacked 
for the precious substances. The ancient 
writers ps raed speak of rivers famous 
for the gold, silver, and copper, which 
they rolled down in their waters. These 
metals are also found in other situations, 
in grains or lumps; and in whichever of 
these forms exhibited, the metal would 
have been generally so pure and unmixed 
as to need none of those elaborate pro- 
cesses of smelting and refining, which ores 
taken from the mine generally require. 
The early stock of metal which we find 
existing in the hands of men, might 
therefore have been obtained with com- 
paratively small labour or difficulty. 
However, it appears that men did, ata 
very early period, acquire the art of ex- 
tracting metal from the mine, and of re- 
fining the ore. These processes are men- 
tioned distinctly in the very ancient book 
of Job. (See the notes on Job, ch. xxviii.) 
The metals must have been known for 
some time before the art was discovered 
of forging them into shapes proper for 
their designed uses. Goguet thinks that 
people had not at first any other way of 
shaping metals than by casting them in 
moulds. Strabo mentions a nation that 
made use of cast copper, not knowing 
how to forge it; and there are barbarous 
nations no less ignorant at this day. It 
would soon be observed, however, that all 
metals, except lead and tin, became 
flexible and soft when in the fire; and 
this would readily suggest the idea of 
working them, when in a state of heat, 
into the various forms they were desired 
to bear. This art must have been very 
ancient: knives, swords, and shears occur 
to our notice in the history of the pa- 
triarchs; and, from the ornaments of 
silver and gold which are mentioned in 
the same history, it is evident that men 
had then learnt how to execute, in gold 
and silver, works of considerable delicacy 
and exactness. The great degree of per- 
fection which the arts of working in metal 
had reached is still more strongly evinced 
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in the account of the works for the taber- 
nacle. The skill which must have been 
necessary to execute the works described 
here, very clearly intimates that the dis- 
covery of the art could not have been 
very recently made. Goguet omits to 
observe that the fact of the precious metals 
having, as early as the times of the pa- 
triarchs, become the signs of property 
(Gen. xiii. 2), the media of traffic, and 
objects of valuable ornament, would 
alone demonstrate the antiquity of their 
use. For there can be no question that 
much time was taken before an estimate 
of their relative value of the metals could 
be formed, and that the most precious 
were at first applied to common and mean 
uses. There was an Egyptian tradition 
that the art of working gold and copper 
being discovered in the Thebais, arms 
were first made to exterminate the beasts 
of prey, and then tools to cultivate the 
ground. These were the most obvious 
purposes to which metals would be ap- 
plied, whatever metals were first dis- 
covered; and accordingly we find in- 
stances, in modern as well as ancient 
times, of gold and silver being applied to 
the commonest uses of daily life, where 
the inferior metals were not known. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Verse 2. “ The golden earrings, which 
are in the ears of your wives, of your sons, 
and of your daughters.”—It seems from 
this passage, that it was customary 
among the Hebrews, not only for the 
females, but for the young men to 
wear ear-rings. However, that they were 
not commonly worn by the men appears 
from Judges viii. 24, where, “ because 
they were Ishmaelites,” is assigned as a 
reason why a great spoil in ear-rings was 
taken from the host defeated by Gideon. 
The ear-rings required by Aaron, were 
doubtless Egyptian; and the form which 
they probably bore will be seen in the 
cut annexed to chap. iii. Their size 
and weight, as there exhibited, will show 
what a large mass of precious metal must 
have been formed by a general contri- 
bution of such ornaments, They do not 
seem to be rings, properly so called, but 
round plates of metal with a thick border. 
The ear-rings now used in the East are 
various in form and size. They are gene- 
rally thick, sometimes fitting close to the 
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[Ear-rings of Men.) 


ear, and in other instances very large, 
perhaps three or four inches in diameter, 
and so heavy as greatly to distend the 
lobe of the ear, at the same time enlarging 
in a very disagreeable manner the orifice 
made for the insertion of the ring. 

4, “ Fashioned it with a graving tool, 
after he had made it a molten calf.” —This 
description is very obscure. Dr. Booth- 
royd reads :—‘‘ He fashioned the form of 
it, and made a molten calf.” He, how- 
ever, imagines that the figure was of wood 
overlaid with gold; but as in this case it 
could not have been a molten image, as 
it is repeatedly said to have been, we 
incliue to read :—‘He fashioned it (the 
mould) with a graving tool, and after- 
wards made a molten calf.”"—The present 
is the earliest instance on record of the art 
of forming a statue. Sculpture in stone 
was however certainly known at this time, 
since the Israclites were forbidden to make 
images of stone. Yet the instance before 
us probably exhibits the primitive form 
of statuary; for we are disposed to concur 
with Goguet in thinking, that the art of 
casting in moulds preceded that of sculp- 
ture. Men might take the hint of this 


by observing the shapes assumed by soft 
substances when they happened to fall 
into the cavities of more compact and 
solid bodies. The same observation 
would teach them the use of moulds. 
They had only to follow the hints thus 
naturally furnished. They would search 
for earth of such a quality, that, although 
solid, it might be readily softened and 
kneaded. At first they would only mould 
clay, plaster, &c.; but men would not 
long be content with the brittle forms 
thus produced ; the desire of rendering 
their works more durable and solid would 
soon lead them to think of employing 
metals, when it became known that metals 
might he rendered fluid at pleasure. 
Metallic personal ornaments were pro- 
bably thus cast in the first instance, and 
then it would naturally occur to cast in 
metal, images and other objects which 
had formerly been made with clay. In- 
stances of molten images are so common 
in the history of the ancient idolatries, 
that it seems superfluous to specify par- 
ticular examples. That the image now 
before us was no less after Egyptian 
models as a work of art, than as an idol, 
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seems clear from Deut. xxix. 17, where 
the Egyptians are expressly stated to have 
had gods not only of wood and stone, but 
of silver and gold. 

“ These be thy gods, O Israel.”—In 
Joshua xxiv. 14, it is expressly said that 
the Hebrews had, while in Egypt, served 
the gods of that country ; and, had this 
information been wanting, the fact of 
their predilection for the idolatry of 
Egypt, would be sufficiently’ apparent 
from their conduct on the present and 
various other occasions. It is not at all 
questioned that the idol to which they 
turned aside at this time was an Egyp- 
tian god; and it is also very generally 
agreed that this god was no other than 
the Apis of the mythology of Egypt. 
But the precise position of this god in 
that mythology fas not been quite de- 
termined; it being still questionable 
whether Apis was a god on his own 
account, or only a living and visible re- 
presentative for another, The most gene- 
ral and probable opinion is, that he was 
regarded as a symbol of their chief god 
Osiris, or the sun; and that the latter 
was reverenced in the homage paid to 
Apis, whose worship was not sectional, it 
would seem, like that of most of the 
other animal gods of Egypt, but was 
general through the country. This Apis 
was a living bull, possessing certain 
marks which identified him as the god or 
vice-god in question. These marks were 
—that it was black, with the exception of 
a triangular (or square) white spot on 
the forehead. It had also the figure of 
an eagle (or, as some say, a crescent) on 
the back; the hairs of the tail double, 
and a knot, or something, under the 
tongue in the form of a beetle. When a 
creature answering this description was 
found, he was conducted with great state 
and infinite rejoicing to the temple of 
Osiris, and was kept there in an apart- 
ment ornamented with gold, and was 
there worshipped till death, when he was 
buried with great solemnity and mourning, 
after which another bull with the same 
marks was sought for. Several years 
sometimes elapsed before it could be 
found; but when this happened, there 
was a great festival throughout the 
country—such a festival, probably, as 
that with which the Israelites welcomed 
the image. Itis said that Apis was not 
allowed to live beyond a certain age, on 
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attaining which he was drowned in a 
sacred fountain. While he lived, he 
might always be seen through the 
window of his apartment, and was 
sometimes brought out to gratify the 
curiosity of strangers. It is a singular 
fact, and in some measure diminishes our 
surprise at the conduct of the Israelites, 
that foreigners, who, although idolaters 
themselves, were generally quite sensible 
of the grossness of the Egyptian idolatry, 
seem to have concurred in speaking with 
great respect of the deified bull. Pliny 
relates, with much solemnity, that Apis 
refused food from the hand of Germani- 
cus, who died soon after. Herodotus, 
long before that, relates how the Persian 
king Cambyses inflicted on the Egyptian 
god a wound in the thigh, of which he 
died; and, farther on, when he comes to 
mention how that king himself received 
his death, from a wound accidentally in- 
flicted by his own sword, fails not to call 
attention to the fact thatthe wound was in 
the very same part of the body in which 
ue hat himself wounded the Egyptian 
god. 
Thus, as the Israelites were tainted 
with the idolatry of Egypt, and as Apis 
was one of the most conspicuous objects 
in that idolatrous system, a sufficient ex- 
planation seems to be given of the direc- 
tion taken by the first apostacy of the 
Israelites from Him who had recently 
given them such large and manifest 
evidence of his mercy and regard. To 
render the identification of the “calf” 
with Apis more complete, it may be 
proper to add, that while the bull was 
worshipped in person at Memphis, he had 
in other places representative images, 
sometimes in the form of a bull, but 
also, and perhaps more frequently, in a 
human figure with a bull’shead. Several 
of the ancient Fathers speak of the 
“golden calf” as an image of the latter 
description. What a rooted predilection 
for the worship of Apis the Hebrews 
entertained is evinced by the facility 
with which king Jeroboam (who had 
resided in Egypt) was enabled, several 
centuries later, to lead Israel to sin by 
worshipping the golden calves which he 
set up in Dan and Bethel; and the 
worship of which seems to have prevailed 
generally among the ten tribes to the 
time of the captivity. 

5. “ To-morrow is a feast to the 
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LORD.”—Under all the circumstances, 
this is a most remarkable expression ; 
and will probably favour the conclusion 
that the crime of the Hebrews consisted 
not in an utter apostacy from Jehovah to 
the gods of Egypt; but in an unau- 
thorised, and indeed interdicted, intru- 
sion of Egyptian ideas and practices into 
the worship of Jehovah. If they had 
wholly forsaken the Lord, what interest 
had they in his feast to be held on the 
morrow? It would therefore seem that, 
as they had formerly worshipped Osiris 
through Apis, so now they purposed to 
worship Jehovah through the same sen- 
sible symbol. This view we seem also 
to gather from other passages of Scripture, 
as Psalm evi. 20, “they changed their 
glory (the invisible Jehovah) into the 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass.” 
This was a monstrous desecration, and 
directly counter to the divine command. 
See Deut. iv. 12—23; where Moses re- 
peatedly reminds them that, in that 
awful day when the law was delivered on 
Sinai, they saw no shape—no manner of 
similitude,—only they heard a voice; 
and as repeatedly cautions them against 
making an image of any shape what- 
ever. This remarkable passage seems 
to imply, not merely an interdiction 
of images in honour of false gods, 
but also the introduction of images as 
symbols or representatives of Jehovah 
under the idea of doing him honour, or 
of diminishing the distance between the 
worshippers aud the worshipped, by the 
intervention of a sensible image. In fact 
all image-worship, with whatever ulterior 
object, seems to have been considered 
idolatry, and as such liable by the law to 
capital punishment. This sufficiently 
accounts for the strong terms of reproba- 
tion with which the worship of the golden 
calves is on all occasions mentioned ; 
while at the same time we cannot gather 
from the terms in which the intention is 
expressed, that it was intended as an act 
of total apostacy from God; or, from the 
terms in which censure is conveyed, that 
it was regarded otherwise than as the un- 
worthy act and dangerous practice of a dis- 
obedient, but not an apostatizing, people. 
But although not perhaps, in its first 
intention, an act of entire departure from 
God, it was a great step towards total 
apostacy; for the mind would soon 
learn to rest on the visible symbol, and 
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then the step to new gods and new 
images was narrow and easy to take. 
This was the great danger: and its 
reality is evinced by the addiction of the 
ten tribes—which worshipped the calves 
in Dan and Bethel—to Baal, Moloch, 
and the other gods of the neighbouring 
nations. In estimating the great dif- 
ficulty which was experienced in leading 
the Israelites to entertain proper ideas of 
God as a spiritual being, and to honour 
him as such, we are apt to form too low 
an idea of their character from judging 
them by the standard which Christianity 
has produced; without sufficiently con- 
sidering that the new principle required 
them to dismiss all the ideas and practices 
in which they had been brought up; and 
that all the nations known to them were 
wholly immersed in idolatry, and afforded. 
no example of worship and conduct in 
any degree resembling that which was 
required from themselves. 

It may be well to recapitulate the 
history of this chapter: Moses having 
been more than a month absent in the 
mount, the people despaired of his re- 
turn. And as he was the agent through 
whom their deliverance had been effected, 
and had stood as it were between them 
and God, there seemed a vacancy in their 
system, which as the priesthood and the 
regular course of religious service were 
not yet established, led them to think of 
a system of their own, or rather of a 
partial adaptation of their new prin- 
ciples to the practices with which they 
were familiar. They therefore applied 
to Aaron to give eflect to their intention. 
His duty seems to us sufliciently clear ; 
and although his easy compliance on this 
occasion has been extenuated by some 
writers, the culpability of his conduct is 
unquestionable, for we are told in Deut. 
ix. 20, that the Lord was very angry 
with him, and would have destroyed him, 
had not his brother interceded on his be- 
half. It is possible that his own faith 
failed; and that, concurring in the belief 
that Moses was dead, he shrunk from the 
task of attempting to control the inclina- 
tions of a multitude, whose unruly dispo- 
sition had already been sufficiently mani- 
fested; and he may have satisfied his 
conscience by resolving on the half mea- 
sure of keeping the Lord as much as pos- 
sible in their view, as the ulterior object of 
the homage paid to the image. Hence 
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he no sooner perceived the feeling with 
which the people received the golden calf, 
than he proclaimed the feast to be held on 
the morrow in honour of Jehovah. It is 
also thought by some, that, in the first 
instance, his meeting their proposal by 
demanding their precious personal orna- 
ments with which to manufacture the 
image, was in the hope that their unwill- 
ingness to comply, would lead them to 
forego their intention. Their zeal how- 
ever was not to be thus repulsed. But 
there is no end to such conjectures. We 
must be content to know that he acted 
wrong, whatever were his motives. Moses 
directly charges him with his crime in 
verse 21; and the excusatory narrative 
which he gives in reply, with the confused 
account, with which it terminates, of his 
own share in the transaction, as if con- 
scious of error but fearful to avow it, 
affords not the only instance resulting 
from a comparison between Moses and 
Aaron, in which we are led to perceive 
the wisdom of God in entrusting his great 
mission to the former, anxious as he was 
to decline it, rather than to his elder and 
more eloquent brother. 

~ 15. “ The tables were written on both 
their sides.” —It is a very remarkable fact 
that the earliest notices of writing, whe- 
ther hieroglyphic or alphabetic, do not, as 
we might naturally expect, exhibit the 
characters as being formed by an easy 
process on soft and ductile substances, 
but as being cut, with labour and dif- 
ficulty, on the smoothed surface of 
rocks, or on tablets or columns of stone. 
This seems the reverse of the natural order, 
in which we generally find the easiest 
things attempted the soonest. But writing 
is distinguished from all other arts not 
more in its objects than in the order of its 
progress. Its course has been contrary to 
that of all other arts. Statuary, for in- 
stance, proceeded from figures moulded 
in clay to wood, metal, and stone; whilst 
writing appears to have begun with stone, 
and, having been successively exemplified 
on soft metals and wood, proceeded to 
the skins of animals, to the leaves of trees, 
and has arrived at paper. A little reflec- 
tion renders the cause of this difference 
obvious. The original application of this 
greatest of the arts, was not to purposes of 
familiar communication or popular in- 
struction. These uses were not connected 
with its origin, but resulted from it. The 
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original purpose to which it was applied 
was to transmit laws and the memory of 
great events to future times. Before wri- 
ting was known, men sought to obtain the 
same result by erecting altars, pillars, and 
other monuments—by giving expressive 
names to particular sites—and by found- 
ing commemorative institutions; in all 
cases trusting that the memory of the fact 
or event would become associated in 
men’s minds with theerection, the name, 
or the institution. Hence it was natural 
that, in the first instance, the art of writing 
should be applied to stone, in order to 
give it at the same time a permanent and 
a distinct character to the few and brief, 
but important, facts which the primitive 
men desire tu make kipwn to future ages, 
and which themostlasting of their previous 
monuments and institutions had failed 
to transmit with precision. The monu- 
ments remained, while the memories con- 
nected with them perished. Hence it is 
that all our existing information points to 
stone, as the substance on which the art of 
writing was first employed ; and men con- 
tinued to engrave important documents 
on stone, in times long subsequent to that 
in which writing was made subservient to 
the intercourse of life and the service of 
literature, Ancient inscriptions on the 
surface of perpendicular rocks are still 
found in different parts of Asia, many of 
them of such early date that the knowledge 
of the characters in which they were writ- 
ten is lost. Inscriptions on columns pro- 
bably formed an improvement on this 
primitive mode of writing. If there were 
not reason to doubt its accuracy, a state- 
ment made by Josephus on this subject 
would be highly interesting. He says 
that the descendants of Seth, the son of 
Adam, understanding, from a prophecy 
of the great ancestor of mankind, that the 
world was at one time to be destroyed by 
water, and another time by fire, erected 
two pillars, one of stone, to resist the water, 
and the other of brick to resist the fire; 
and that they inscribed on these pillars 
their discoveries in astronomy, to trans- 
mitthem to the men who might afterwards 
occupy the world. There isnothing very 
improbable in this, in itself, although it 
is rendered doubtful by collateral circum- 
stances. The art of forming characters 
on stone and brick is of unknown anti- 
quity ; and astronomical discoveries were 
among the earliest that it was thought de- 
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sirable to record. The ancient Babylo- 
nians are said to have registered on bricks 
their early astronomical observations ; and, 
whatever the inscriptions may purport, 
it is certain that large bricks, covered 
with inscriptions, in a character which no 
man can read, are still very commonly 
found among the ruins in Babylonia. 
With regard to inscribed pillars and 
tablets of stone, a great number of illus- 
trative instances might be quoted to show 
in what manner they were in the earliest 
times employed. Goguet, who has enu- 
merated the most prominent examples, 
observes that there was nothing in all 
antiquity more famous than the columns 
erected by Osiris, Bacchus, Sesostris, and 
Hercules, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
their respective expeditions. Still more re- 
nowned were the pillars or tables of stone on 
which Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, is said 
to have written his theology and thehistory 
of the first ages. In Crete there existed 
very ancient columns, charged with in- 
scriptions detailing the ceremonies prac- 
tised in the sacrifices of the Corybantes. 
In the time of Demosthenes there still 
existed at Athens a law of Theseus in- 
scribed on a stone pillar; and Goguet is 
disposed to think that the ancient fable 
about Atlas entrusting the pillars of the 
world to Hercules, means no more than 
that Atlas explained to the son of Jupiter 
the purport of the mysteries and science 
inscribed on certain pillars. (‘Origine 
des Lois,’ tome i. p. 204, Paris, 1820.) 
A similar custom prevailed among the 
ancient Arabians. Ibn Moki, in illus- 
trating the Arabian proverb, “ More 
durable than what is engraven on stone,” 
observes that the inhabitants of Southern 
Arabia were accustomed, in the remotest 
ages, to inscribe laws and wise sayings on 
stone (Burder’s ‘ Oriental Literature,’ vol. 
i, p. 198). Even in China the most 
ancient monuments of literature were 
inscribed on large and hard stones. 
Goguet observes, that although the people 
of the north of Europeseem to have had but 
little intercourse with the nations of Asia 
and Africa, their history equally evinces 
that, in the primitive times, the usage 
equally existed of writing upon pillars 
of stone whatever was thought worthy of 
being transmitted to future ages. Olaus 
Magnus mentions pillars forty feet high, 
on which rude inscriptions were found. 
The early inscribed pillars, of which so 
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much mention is made, were less probably 
round than square, or pyramidal, and 
differed nothing in principle from tablets, 
being, in fact, tablets in the form best 
calculated to keep them fixed and con- 
spicuous in the open air. This was not 
the intention of the Decalogue inscription, 
which was to be portable, and to be 
treasured up, and was therefore written 
on tablets. We read of three copies, all: 
written on stone: the first, which was 


broken by Moses; auother, written to,“ 
supply the place of the former; and a. 


third, which Joshua inscribed on the stones : 
at Mount Ebal (Josh. viii. 32). Job 
also, at a period supposed to be still 
earlier than that in which Moses lived, 
expresses a desire that his words should 
be “ cut deep in the rock for ever” (chap. 
xix. 24). Stones then, whether as rocks, 
pillars, or tablets, were the books of the 
most ancient people, through which they 
sought to preserve their laws, public acts, 
treaties, the history of facts, and the most 


important discoveries. Although the 
earliest Scripture notices of writing exhibit 
its earliest form, this does not imply that 
no other form was known at the times 
under consideration, Other forms are 
mentioned in the book of Job; and even 
in the Pentateuch “books” are several 
times mentioned. The short and com- 
prehensive Decalogue only was inscribed 
on stone, the more detailed law being, as 
a whole, written in a book, by the express 
command of God. (Ex. xvii. 14; Deut. 
xvii. 18, and xxxi. 24. See the note on 
this last text.) The most important facts 
and laws continued to be transmitted to 
posterity on rocks, pillars, and tablets 
long after other forms of writing had come 
into use. Thus, Hannibal, long after the 
invention of books, is said to have cut 
an inscription on the Alpine rocks, in 
memory of his famous passage over the 
mountains. In the north, also, Saxo 
Grammaticus notices an inscription, 
thirty-four ells in length, cut on the side 
of a rock, in Runic characters an ell long, 
by Harold Hyldeland, in memory of his 
father. This inscription was in aftertimes 
copied and published by Olaus Wormius. 
The Chinese also would seem to have 
afforded very modern instances of the 
same practice. Hamilton, in his ‘ Account 
of the East Indies,’ after relating the attack 
of the Dutch upon the island of Amoy in. 
1645, adds, “This history is written in large 
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China characters on the face of a smooth 
rock, that faces the entrance of the harbour, 
and may be fairly seen as we pass into 
and out of the harbour.” Another 
instance, still more remarkable, occurred 
little more than sixty yearsago. In 1771, 
a Tartar tribe of 50,000 families, and 
in the year following another of 30,000 
families, left the territories of Russia, and 
after a long and difficult march of many 
months, arrived in the Chinese territories, 
and submitted themselves to the sceptre 
of the emperor Kien Lung. They were 
well received; and the emperor caused 
the history of these migrations to be 
engraven upon stone, in four different 
languages. (See Burder's ‘ Oriental Lite- 
rature,’ vol. i. pp. 235, 534, where these 
last examples are cited.) 

32. “If thou wilt forgive their sin— 
and if not,” &c.—The most ancient 
versions supply the ellipsis of the text by 
adding the word “forgive” after “sin;” 
and Dr. Boothroyd has adopted it into 
the text of his translation. If we thus 
recover a word which the original has 
lost, it is well; but if the word be merely 
an addition to supply an apparent defi- 
ciency in the text, we could very well 
afford to dispense with its assistance ; the 
suspension of the meaning seems to us 
far more expressive than any word which 
could be introduced to fill it up. 

< Blot me... out of thy book, which 
thou hast written.”"—This is thought to 
contain an allusion to the rolls or public 
registers in which the names of the people 
were entered under their respective tribes. 
This was the book of the living, and 
when any man died his name was erased. 
The idea of the text will then seem to be, 
that Moses attributessuch a book to God, 
and desires rather to have his name 
blotted from it—that is, to die—than 
witness the déstruction of his people. This 
explanation removes the difficulty result- 
ing from the common interpretation, that 
Moses desired to have his name blotted 
from the book of eternal life. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Verse 4. “ When the people heard these 
evil tidings, they mourned; and no man 
did put on him his ornaments,”—The 
Septuagint reads “robes” as well as 
ornaments, which, whether part of the 
original text or not, shows that it was an 
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ancient practice to lay aside, in times 
of mourning, not only mere ornaments, 
but the outer and more valuable articles 
of dress. Dr. Boothroyd understands 
“ ornaments” to include ornamental dress 
and armour. The custom of rejecting 
ornaments in times of mourning and 
humiliation is so general and so natural, 
as to require no particular illustration. But 
the custom of throwing off the outer 
garments, to which there are several 
allusions in Scripture, is more peculiar 
to the East. Harmer, in his valuable 
* Observations,’ quotes, from the account 
given by Pitts of the ceremonies practised 
by the pilgrims at Mecca, the following 
passage, which he very justly considers 
to furnish a fair illustration of the ap- 
pearance which the Israelites presented 
on this remarkable occasion. ‘ We came 
to a place called Rabbock, about four 
days’ sail on this side of Mecca, where 
all the hagges, or pilgrims (excepting 
those of the female sex), do enter into 
hirrawen, ov thram, i.e. they take off all 
their clothes, covering themselves with 
two hirrawens, or large white cotton 
wrappers; one they put about their 
middle, which reaches down to their 
ancles; the other they cover the upper 
part of their body with, except the head ; 
and they wear no other thing on their 
bodies but these wrappers, only a pair of 
gimgamee, that is, thin-soled shoes like 
sandals, the over leather of which covers 
only the toes, their insteps being all 
naked. In this manner, like humble 
penitents, they go from Rabbock until 
they come to Mecca, to approach the 
temple; many times enduring the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, until the very skin 
if burnt off their backs and arms, and 
their heads swollen to a very great degree.” 
He afterwards inentions that this mortify- 
ing habit is worn for about a week; and 
further on says:—* It was a sight indeed 
able to pierce one’s heart, to behold so 
many thousands in their garments of 
humility and mortification, with their 
naked heads and cheeks watered with 
tears; and to hear their grievous sighs 
and sobs, begging earnestly for the re- 
mission of their sins, promising newness 
of life, using a form of penitential ex- 
pression, and thus continuing for the 
space of four or five hours. 

7. “Moses took the tabernacle, and 
pitched _it without the camp.”—This of 
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course was not the greatand sacred taber- 
nacle which has been so minutely de- 
scribed in the previous chapters; for that 
was not yet made, There has been a 
considerable quantity of rather unprofit- 
able speculation about this tabernacle, 
into which we camot enter. The best 
and most sober interpreters are content 
to follow the Septuagint and Syriac 
versions, in understanding that this tent 
was the tent of Moses as chief and leader ; 
and in or before which he gave audiences, 
heard causes, and communicated with the 
Lord. It is very probable that the 
public services of religion were also per- 
formed at it, previously to the erection of 
the great tabernacle. Moses appears to 
to have removed this tent to a distance 
from the camp, with the view of expressing 
his abhorrence of the sin and ingratitude 
into which the people had recently fallen. 
17. “J know thee by name.” —For one, 
who has multitudes under his charge, to 
know any by name, necessarily implies a 
degree of personal knowledge and favour 
towards the persous whose names are thus 
known. Thus we have read of generals 
who have found it help much towards 
winning them the attachment of their 
soldiers, to take the trouble of making 
themselves acquainted with a considerable 
number of their names, and occasionally 
to exhibit the knowledge they had 
acquired. To be known, by name, toa 
king or great person, is still mentioned as 
a distinction in the East. Thus Knox, in 
his curious account of Ceylon, and his 
adventures there, mentions that, when he 
desired the Cingalese to bring him the 
tice which he used for his daily food, 
they told him, that as he was the captain's 
son, and they but bis servants, it was not 
proper for him to go about from house to 
house for his victuals as they did; and 
the great men at court had ordered that 
his food should be duly brought to him 
every day. “Neither was it fitting for 
me, they said, to employ myself in such 
an inferior office as to dress my own meat, 
being a man that the hing had notice of 
by name, and very suddenly, before I 
should be aware of it, would send for me 
into his presence, when I should be highly 
promoted to some place of honour.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Verse 27. “Write thou these words,”— 
In the following verse Moses records that he 
did as commanded ; and from hence some 
have inferred that the words of the second 
table were not like those of the first, written 
by the hand of God. But Moses, when 
speaking of thesecond tables in Deut. x. 4, 
says expressly, as he had elsewhere said of 
the first tables (Exod. xxxii. 16), that 
they were written by the finger of God. 
From this it necessarily follows, as Cal- 
met observes, that there was no such dif- 
ference as is commonly supposed, but 
that both were written either by the hand 
of the Lord, or by that of Moses. If we 
suppose both, or only the second tables 
to be written by the hand of God, it is 
difficult to understand how the same 
tables should be said to have been written 
by the hand of Moses; but if we suppose 
them written by Moses, there is no dif- 
ficulty in comprehending how, in this as 
in other cases, that should be said to be 
done by the Lord, which was done by his 
command, and under his directions. The 
expression might be figurative as to the 
act of Jehovah, but could not well be so, 
in this case, with regard to that of Moses, 
It is, however, supposed by some com- 
mentators, that “ Write thou these words,” 
refers not to the Ten Commandments, but 
to the words previously spoken, from verse 
11 to 29, which Moses wrote on the back 
side of the tables; and that in the next 
verse, the word “Jehovah” has probably 
been dropped, so that instead of “ he (Mo- 
ses) wrote’ we should read, “ Jehovah 
wrote.” This hypothesis does certainly 
obviate the apparent discrepancies of the 
different texts, but in a manner too gra- 
tuitous to satisfy our minds. If it be of 
importance to understand that the tables 
were literally written “by the finger of 
God,” the probability might, we imagine, 
be shown by a less violent hypothesis. 
Admitting that the Lord, and not Moses, 
is denoted in v. 28, the previous verse is 
the only one that offers any difficulty, and 
this may be removed by observing, that 
the tables of stone are not mentioned in 
that verse, as they are everywhere else 
where writing upon them is intended. 
Hence we are at liberty to infer, that the 
expression “Write thou these words,” 
does not refer to the tables at all, but to the 
book in which he was on other occasions 
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instructed to write, and in which he was 
now told to register the important words 
which had just been spoken. That these 
words were written on the back of the 
tables by Moses is a strange supposition, 
when we recollect that the former tables 
had been written on both sides, although 
they contained nothing but the Deca- 
logue—and it is particularly stated, that 
the first and second tables were exactly 
similar. 

29. “The skin of his face shone.”—“In 
many places, and in some ancient Bibles, 
Moses is described with horns. The same 
description we find in a silver medal; 
that is, upon one side Moses homed, and 
on the reverse the commandment against 
sculptured images, Which is conceived 
to be a coynage of some Jews, in derision 
of Christians, who first began that pour- 
tract.” (Brown’s ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ p. 
286. edit. 1672) The figure of Moses, 
by Raffaelle, exhibits an instance of this, 
and the celebrated statue of Michael 
Angelo does the same. Our excellent 
translation, in common with the original 
and the most ancient versions, gives no 
sanction to this still prevalent idea, which 
arose from the Vulgate translation—the 
only one with which the Italian painters 
were acquainted—which, instead of saying 
that the face of Moses shone, says that it 
was “horned’’or had hors. The original 
word, Tp, karan, signifies primarily to 
irradiate, to shoot forth or emit rays of 
light; whence, from the idea of shooting 
forth, the word certainly does also signify 
“a horn” (keren). The context deter- 
mines the sense, for it is evident that it 
would be as improper to render the word 
here “ horned,” as it would be to translate 
it “ rayed” when applied to an ox or goat. 
Sir Thomas Brown is perhaps correct in 
his understanding of the matter, after 
Tremellius and Estius :—“His face was 
radiant, and dispersing beams like many 
horns or cones about his head; which is 
also consonant unto the original signi- 
fication, and yet observed in the pieces of 
our Saviour, and the Virgin Mary, who 
are commonly drawn with scintillations, 
or radiant halos, about their head; which, 
after the French expression, are called, the 
Glory.”’ All we can fairly gather from the 
text is that the divine glory irradiated the 
face of Moses, from which such an extra- 
ordinary effulgence proceeded, that it was 
necessary for him to veil his face while 
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delivering to the Israelites the commands 
of God; or, at least, in his ordinary com- 
munications with them. For it is to be 
observed, that in the expression (ver 33) 
“Till Moses had done speaking with 
them, he put a vail on his face,” the 
word “ ¢c/l” is not in the original; and all 
the ancient versions read, “ when,” that is 
to say,—that his face was unveiled while 
delivering the commandments of God, 
but veiled at other times, except when he 
stood before the Lord. Dr. Boothroyd, 
who has adopted this view of the text in his 
new translation, thinks that the passage in 
2 Cor. iii. 18, merely alludes to the fact 
of Moses veiling his face, without any 
reference to the circumstance of time 
when he did so. The custom among 
painters of putting “glories” around the 
heads of sacred persons no doubt arose 
from this fact concerning Moses. Weare 
not aware of any other authority, except 
that the raiment of Christ became shining 
at the transfiguration, The ancient hea- 
then considered an irradiation or lambent 
flame about the head, as a manifestation 
of the divine favour and protection. But 
whether this arose from any tradition con- 
cerning Moses, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Verse 11. ‘ The tabernacle,"—The de- 
tailsalready given, and those which follow, 
will be best apprehended by a reference 
to the principle which the tabernacle was 
designed to exemplify. This principle 
has been well traced out by the learned 
Cudworth, after the best Jewish inter- 
preters; and in the following account we 
avail ourselves of the assistance which this 
statement gives. When God had brought 
the Israelites forth from Egypt, he de- 
termined to manifest himself to them in a 
peculiar manner, and, as the head of their 
government—their king and general, to 
dwell, as it were, among them, by an ex- 
ternal and visible manifestation of His 
presence; and from this resulted regu- 
lations in some degree analogous to those 
which the presence of a temporal king 
would have rendered necessary. There- 
fore, while they sojourned in tents, He 
would have a teut or tabernacle built, in 
which, as his palace, He also might so- 
journ with them. But when the Hebrews 
obtained the occupation of the land pro- 
mised to their fathers, their Almighty 
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Governor would also have a fixed dwell- 
ing, and the moveable tabernacle was 
exchanged for a standing temple. The 
tabernacle or temple being thus as a house 
or palace in which the Lord's presence 
might visibly dwell, it was necessary, in 
order to complete the idea of a house, that 
there should belong to it all things suit- 
able for a habitation. Hence there was, 
in the holy place, a table and candlestick, 
because these belonged to the furniture 
ofan apartment. And on the same prin- 
ciple the table was to have ifs dishes, 
spoons, and bowls, and was also to be 
furnished with bread. Hence, also, the 
lamps were to be kept continually burn- 
ing, and a continued fire was to be main- 
tained upon the altar. The same general 
idea also appears in the meat and drink 
offerings, which were partly cousumed by 
fire, and partly eaten by the priests: 
and because meat is unsavoury without 
salt, it was directed that there should be 
salt inevery oblation and sacrifice. Thus 
the principle of a residing presence was 
followed out even in minute details; and 
in how literal a sense it was understood 
and applied is demonstrated by the fact, 
that the altar, if not also the table of shew- 
bread, is called, “ the table of the Lord,” 
and the offering “God’s bread or meat.” 
This statement will also serve to show 
the difference between the tabernacle or 
temple, and the synagogues, which 
abounded among the Jews in the later 
periods of their history. The latter were 
merely places of resort for prayer and 
instruction, whereas the former was the 
palace in which the Lord’s presence dwelt, 
and to which therefore all worship tended, 
wherever made. The ‘mercy seat,” 
whether in the tabernacle or temple, was 
his throne; and therefore all who served 
God according to the Levitical law made 
it the centre oftheir worship. “ Not only 
in the temple,” says Prideaux, “ when 
they came up thither to worship, but 
everywhere else in their dispersion through 
the world, whenever they prayed, they 
turned their faces towards the place where 
the ark stood, and directed all their de- 
votions that way. And therefore the 
author of the book ‘ Cozri’ justly saith 
that the ark, with the mercy-seat, and 
cherubins, were the foundation, root, 
heart, and marrow of the whole temple, 
and of all the Levitical worship therein 
performed.” (‘ Comuection,’ vol. i. p. 207.5 
1, 22. Tablets.”—This is a very doubtful 
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word, Some, with whom Dr. Boothroyd 
concurs in his translation, render it by 
“lockets,” while Bochart and others sup- 
pose that it wasa kind of girdle worn 
round the bosom. As, however, proba- 
bilities have been determined without 
any reference to Egyptian ornaments, we, 
making such reference, incline to suppose 
that the hoop or band surrounding the head 
(as in the cut to ch. iii.) is here intended. 
So important an ornament was not likely 
to be omitted, but we do not see that it is 
mentioned at all, unless denoted by this 
word. 

It is observable that the Samaritan and 
Septuagint add “collars” to the list of 
articles. These were doubtless Egyptian 
collars, the form of which may be seen 
in the cut annexed to chap. ili.; they 
are very large, covering the neck and part 
of the chest, being, as it were, composed 
of necklaces disposed in concentric circles. 
From the frequency with which they 
occur in Egyptian statues and paintings, 
they appear to have been in very general 
use, and doubtless, from their size, formed 
no inconsiderable part of the spoil in 
“jewels of gold and jewels of silver,” 
which the Hebrews obtained from the 
Egyptians. (see ‘Egyptian Antiquities,’ 
vol. ii. p. 83.) 

35. “ Blue,—purple,—scarlet.”—Dye- 
ing would seem to have been one of the 
earliest of the arts. It was certainly 
practised in Jacob’s time, as we see from 
Joseph’s “coat of many colours,” and 
from the scarlet thread which the mid- 
wife tied about the hand of one of Judah’s 
children by Thamar. How much sooner 
the art was known it is impossible to de- 
termine. In the present book, its results 
have been frequently and familiarly 
mentioned; but it is observable that blue, 
purple, and scarlet are the only cvlours 
that have been anywhere specified. Dye- 
ing must at this time have acquired con- 
siderable perfection, judging from the 
diversified forms of its application, Thus 
we see that entire pieces were dyed, as the 
robe of the ephod, which was all blue; 
threads for embroidery, as in the text; 
and the skins of animals, as the “sheep- 
skins dyed red,” which formed one of the 
coverings of the tabernacle: in the last 
instance we are not quite sure whether it 
was the fleece which was dyed, or the 
leather, after the fleece had been taken off. 
The high antiquity of this art is easily 
accounted for, Most of the materials fit 
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to be manufactured into tissues are of 
dull or sombre colours, and men would 
naturally seize the first hints which offered 
of obviating the unpleasant uniformity of 
dress thus produced. We believe that 
the arts that relate to personal adornment 
and the preparation of food have been in 
general the first discovered, and the soon- 
est brought to perfection: and dyeing is 
one of this class, The juices of the fruits 
and plants which men ate, the effect of 
rains upon certain earths and minerals, 
and a variety of other circumstances, 
must early have given to men some notion 
of the art of dyeing, and of the substances 
proper tobe employed. “Tu allclimates,” 
says Goguet (t. i. p. 148), “man has 
under his hand ferruginous and ochreous 
earths of all shades, with vegetable and 
saline matters, applicable to this purpose. 
The difficulty was to find the art of ap- 
plying them to use. How many abortive 
attempts must have been made before 
men could apply dyes with effect to their 
tissues, and to give them that adhesion and 
lustre which constitute the principal merit 
of the art of dyeing—one of the most agree - 
able, but at the same time one of the most 
difficult, with which we are acquainted !” 
We have little information concerning the 
processes followed by the ancients in the 
application of dyes. Some remarks on 
the mode of diversifying dresses with 
various colours have been given in the note 
to Gen. chap. xxxvii. 3, and something 
further on the subject will be found in the 
note to Judges v. 30. We shall at pre- 
sent confine our attention to colours, par- 
ticularly those mentioned in the text. As 
the Hebrews had just come from Egypt, 
there is no doubt that they employed the 
same colouring materials that were there 
in use, and it is therefore interesting to 
inquire what these were. Yet there 
is a difficulty in the application of the 
conclusions resulting from this source, 
because it is very probable that the Egyp- 
tians became acquainted with some of the 
colours which now pee on their paint- 
ings and mummy cloths, at a later period 
than the departure ofthe Israelites. How- 
ever, so much as may not be applicable 
at this early period will still illustrate the 
subject of the colours hereafter mentioned 
in the sacred books, inasmuch as it illus- 
trates generally the subject of ancient 
colouring materials. The following par- 
ticulars on Egyptian colours are princi- 
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pally drawn from vol. ii. of ‘Egyptian 
Antiquities,’ in the ‘Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.’ Any illustration 
which can be derived from the colours of 
the cloths in which the mummies are 
enfolded, is, in application to the present 
subject, more valuable than that derived 
from paintings. These colours are differ- 
ent, being pure yellow, brownish yellow, 
dark red, flesh colour, and pale brick or 
red colour.::: We are not aware of any 
cloth wholly blue; but the selvage of 
these cloths is sometimes adorned with 
blue stripes. Mr. Thomson describes a 
small pattern, about half an inch broad, 
as forming the edging of one of the finest 
of these cloths with selvages; this pattern 
was composed of a stripe of blue, followed 
by three narrow lines of the same colour, 
alternating with three narrow lines of a 
fawn colour. This description agrees 
very nearly with that which has been 
given us by a gentleman who assisted at 
the examination of a mummy at Bome 
bay ; but, although in the highest degree 
competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he thinks the blue stripes in the 
Bombay specimen were painted ; whereas 
Mr. Thomson considers that the stripes in 
his specimen was formed in the loom with 
threads previously dyed. Our inform- 
ant, however, most decidedly agrees in 
the opinion of Mr. Thomson, that the blue 
colour was formed by indigo; and as 
indigo is an Indian product, this is another 
evidence of the existence of an early in- 
tercourse with India, Indigo is indeed 
mentioned in the Periplus as one of the 
articles exported from India to Egypt; 
and we cannot arrive at any better pro- 
bability than that the “blue” of the text 
was indigo, This valuable dye is ob- 
tained from the :ndigofera tinctoria,a small 
shrub, belonging to the leguminous or 
podded family, with compound leaves, 
like those of the mimosas, and clusters 
of blue flowers. The colouring matter 
is obtained by macerating the young 
plant in water, from which it is subse- 
quently disengaged by a peculiar process 
of beating. As to the other colours found 
in the mummy-cloths, Professor Jahn, of 
Berlin, by whom they have been analysed, 
considers the pure yellow to have .been 
dyed with henna-leaves: this plant is also 
a. native of India, but is now, as well as 
indigo, cultivated in Egypt. The brown- 
ish-yellow he conceives to be a watery 
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extract of madder, with the addition of 
henna-leaves, and tamarinds: the dark 
flesh red-colour also from madder: and 
Mr. Thomson believes the pale brick or 
red colour to have been dyed with saf- 
flower. Here then we have a list com- 
posed exclusively of vegetable dyes; 
though perhaps it is too much to infer 
that such dyes only were used by the 
Egyptians for their cloths. We may 
perhaps extend the list by referring to the 
indubitably ancient paintings in the tombs 
at Thebes; for some of these colouring 
matters might be and doubtless were, 
applied also to cloths, particularly if we 
believe that the colours of cloth were in 
very early times diversified by painting. 
These colours then are found to be black, 
blue, red, green, and yellow, which are 
always kept distinct and never blended. 
These have been also analysed by Pro- 
fessor Jahn, who pronounces the blues, of 
which there are a lighter and darker 
shade, to be oxides of copper, a metal 
which abounds in Egypt. Belzoni, how- 
ever, declares for indigo; but the author 
of ‘Egyptian Antiquities’ prefers the au- 
thority of the Professor, while he still 
seems disposed to admit that the blue in 
the mummy-cloth is indigo; he also 
makes the just remark that, “in the in- 
fancy of the art, earthy colouring matters, 
which would require little or no prepa- 
ration, and, next in order to them, some 
of the vegetable dyes, would be used 
before the more artificial preparations of 
the metals.” Admitting, however, these 
views as to the difference between the 
dye and the paint, it results that either 
the former was more ancient than the 
latter, or that the Egyptians exclusively 
used indigo for dye, and oxides of copper 
for paint. The author last quoted, seems 
to be of opinion that the Egyptians did 
use oil in painting, although oil painting 
is said to be a modern invention; and if 
80, it is easy to suppose that they rejected 
indigo as a paint, for the same reason that 
modern painters in oi] do so—because it 
does not well harmonise with oil; while 
we, as the Egyptians did, still retain it in 
extensive use asa dye. We have dwelt 
thus on blve because it is one of the colours 
mentioned in the text; the others may be 
more briefly despatched. The veds may 
be divided into brown-reds, and brick- 
coloured reds, The colouring material 
of the former is a brown-red of oxide of 
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iron; and the latter seem to be composed 
of the minium, cinnabar, or native ver- 
milion, which Pliny describes as being 
employed in painting the Ethiopian gods, 

The greens are a mixture of yellow 
vegetable pigment with a copper blue. 
The vegetable yellow is probably henna, 
which continues in extensive use, as a 
dye, throughout the East. The yellows, 
which are often very pure, and ofa bright 
sulphur colour, seem also to be vegetable 
colours. The whites appear to be prepa- 
rations of lime and gypsum : and the blacks 
seem to have been in great variety, such 
as those made from the lees of wine, burnt 
pitch, charcoal, or soot. The author 
adds, that doubtless, besides the colouring 
substances enumerated, various ochreous 
earths, red and yellow, were employed by 
the painter. So they probably were by 
the dyer, although vegetable dyes have 
only been detected in the mummy-cloths. 
We may perhaps assume that all these 
colours were known to the Hebrews, as 
well as others which we now fail to dis- 
cover in Egyptian paintings and dyes. 
It is indeed remarkable that in the above 
account we find no mention of “scarlet” 
or “purple;” and we therefore reserve a 
notice of those colours for the following 
notes. 

“ Purple.”—Goguet_ and Heeren have 
respectively brought together much inter- 
esting information with regard to the pur- 
ples of antiquity. From their works (to 
which we may refer for more detailed 
accounts) the following particulars are 
chiefly drawn, The pre-eminence given 
at the present day to purple as a royal 
colour, is undoubtedly a result of the 
ancient preference which arose when the 
relative superiority of purple to other 
colours was greater than at present. We 
have seen this colour frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the works of 
the tabernacle and the dress of the high- 
priest; and among the heathen we know 
that the colour was considered peculiarly 
appropriate to the service of the gods. 
The Babylonians and other nations used 
to array their gods in robes of purple. A 
persuasion was even entertained that in 
the purple dye there lay some peculiar 
virtue for appeasing the wrath of the gods. 
Purple was also the distinguishing mark 
of great dignities among several nations. 
Itissaid that when the beautiful purple of 
Tyre was first discovered, the sovereign to 
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whom it was presented, appropriated it as 
a royal distinction. Homer intimates 
that it was only wom by princes; and 
this limitation of its use was common 
among other nations. A very early no- 
tice of this occurs also in Scripture, where 
the kings of Midian, defeated by Gideon, 
are described as being clad in purple rai- 
ment. (Judges viii. 26.) It seems to us 
very likely that, as there were several pur- 

les held in various degrees of estimation, 
it was only some particular shade of pur- 
ple that was reserved for a godlike or 
royal distinction. It is important to un- 
derstand that the word “purple” in ancient 
writings does not denote one particular 
colour. Pliny mentions the difference 
between some of the purples: one was 
faint, approaching to our scarlet, and this 
was the least esteemed; another was a 
very deep red, approaching to violet; and 
a third was of a colour compared to that 
of coagulated bullock’s blood. The 
most esteemed Tyrian purple seems to 
have been of this last colour. We say 
“the most esteemed,” because it appears 
that even the Tyrian purple was not one 
particular colour, but a class of animal 
dyes as distinguished from vegetable— 
varying in shade of purple, from the most 
faint to the most intense. It is to be un- 
derstood, however, that all the Tyrian 

urples were more esteemed than other 
colours, although they differed in degrees 
of value. Of the vegetable purples we 
know nothing. Most of our information 
relates to the purples of the Phenicians. 
Whether theirs was the “purple” of the 
text it is impossible to determine; but it 
is not unlikely, as their discovery of this 
colour, or class of colours, is of very remote 
antiquity; and, at all events, a short 
statement concerning the Tyrian purples 
will be generally applicable, as they 
were doubtless as much esteemed, when- 
ever they became known, by the Hebrews 
as by other nations; and they may be 
understood as the “purples” in future 
portions of the sacred books, if not in the 
present. These dyes were obtained from 
several varieties of shell-fish, compre- 
hended under two species: one (Bucci- 
num) found in cliffs and rocks; and 
the other (Purpura, or Pelagia), which 
was the proper purple-fish, ales by fish- 
ing in the sea. These fish were found on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic, and locally differed in the tint 
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and value of the’dye which they fur- 
nished. The Atlantic shells afforded the 
darkest colour; those on the Italian and 
Sicilian coasts, a positive violet or pur- 
ple; and those of the Phoenician shore 
itself, and in general the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean, yielded scarlet co- 
lour. The most celebrated in the Medi- 
terranean were those from the coasts of 
Sicily and the Peloponnesus; and in the 
Atlantic, those from the shores of Britain. 
The dyeing matter must have been very 
expensive, as each fish only furnished a 
very minute quantity of juice, pressed 
from a white vein or rene in the neck, 
and which could only be obtained while 
the animal was alive. The rest of the 
fish was useless. The juice of this fish 
is not now used in dyeing: the art of 
preparing it is lost, apparently in conse- 
quence of as good or better dyes having 
been discovered, which can be obtained 
with much less trouble and expense. The 
Pheenicians excelled all other people in the 
use of this colouring matter, whence arose 
the great fame which the purples and scar- 
lets of Sidon and Tyre enjoyed in ancient 
times; so that they were much in request 
among great people, and formed the pre- 
vailing fashion among the higher ranks 
of society. The beauty and variety of 
colours, it would seem, was more the re- 
sult of art than a natural property of the 
material. The desired hue was obtained by 
the application of differently tinted juices, - 
the hue being varied by the order of appli- 
cation. The mixing and preparation 
required for the intended result was a 
work demanding much care and skill; the 
process being of course varied according 
to the hue to be obtained. The Pha- 
nicians are also understood to have pos- 
sessed the art of throwing a peculiar lustre 
into their colours by making other tints 
play over it, producing what is called a 
“shot colour.” This perhaps was the 
great secret of their art. The most es- 
teemed purple stuffs were those which 
were “twice dyed ;” and as this seems 
to be noticed in the sacred text as a dis- 
tinction of the stuffs there mentioned, we 
might take this as an intimation that the 
dyes were Phenician; but on this point 
it is not necessary to insist. The Phe- 
nician dyeing seems to have been at all 
times performed in the wool. It appears 
that the purple dye was applied to all 
sorts of stuffs, linen, cotton, and in later 
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times, silk ; but its most usual application 
was to woollen, which, being manufac- 
tured from the fine wool of Arabia, pos- 
sessed a value not entirely owing to the 
rich dye with which it was imbued. It 
was probably the merit of the fabric and 
the colour combined which obtained for 
the dyed stuffs af Tyre the high reputation 
which they would not have enjoyed on 
either account separately. 

“ Scarlet." —There has been some diiter- 
ence of opinion about this colour, Some 
think that it is merely one of the Pheni- 
cian purples produced from the shell-fish ; 
for itis certain that among the number was 
a bright colour, approaching either to a 
crimson or scarlet, and which seems to 
have been held in considerable esteem. 
Others, who do not contend on this point, 
hesitate to say whether crimson or scarlet 
is intended by the word in the text, and 
by its equivalents in other languages. 
Besides the dye produced by the murex, a 
crimson or scarlet colour was known in 
ancient times, obtained from an insect 
akin to the American cochineal, but pro- 
ducing a much inferior colour, This in- 
sect was culled Lermes (whence our words 
carmine, crimson) by the Arabs; and 
coccus by the Greeks and Romans, The 
female insect is about the size and shape 
of a pea, of a deep violet colour powdered 
with white, found chiefly on the leaves of 
a species of evergreen oak shrub (ier 
aculeata), which is found in different parts 
of Western Asia and the south of Europe. 
Now that the colour afforded by this in- 
sect was the “scarlet” of Moses scems 
tolerably clear, The word rendered 
“scarlet” in the text and elsewhere in 
the books of Moses is either simply fola 
or tola shani. Tola means a worm, and 
according to the analogy in the use of the 
word kermes, would literally be rendered 
“worm dye;” the shant sometimes an- 
nexed is variously interpreted to mean 
either double dyed (as the best scarlets 
seem to have been), or, according to an- 
other derivation, bright deepred dye. The 
terms, together, seem sufliciently to point 
out a species of coccus—doubtless the 
coccus ilicis, It isso understood by the 
Septuagint and Vulgate ; the former ren- 
dering the original by xoxx0s, and the 
latter by the same word in the Latin form 
of coccus. Professor Tychsen says that 
tole was the ancient Phenician name for 
this dye used by the Hebrews, and even 
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by the Syrians; and is employed by the 
Syrian translator in Isaiah i. 18. After 
the Captivity, the Jews more commonly 
used the Aramezan word zehori. The 
same learned orientalist thinks that the 
dye was discovered by the Phenicians: 
aud if so, and if they were the great mana- 
gers of this as well as of the purple dyes, it 
would be useful to ascertain the difference 
in application, appearance, and quality 
between this and the purple scarlet. Was 
their famous scarlet ¢his, or that produced. 
by the shell-tish? We incline to think 
that it was the coccus, and that the most 
scarlet of the fish dyes was only used in 
modifying the purples. And we arrive 
at this conclusion, because while a “ scar- 
let” is mentioned as the basis of the 
ancient purples, ¢his scarlet is always 
noticed as something distinct from the 
purples. We imagine the distinction be- 
tween the two to have been that the purple 
“scarlet ” was crimson, whilst the kermes 
“ scarlet” was the real scarlet, or perhaps 
more properly verneilion (the worm colour). 
Professor Tychsen, supposing the identity 
of the Scripture “scarlet” with the hermes 
established, properly coucludes that the 
kermes dye was known before the time of 
Moses ;—that the dye was known to the 
Egyptiaus in the time of Moses; for the 
Eyaelites must have carried it along with 
them from Egypt;—that the Arabs re- 
ceived the name ‘kermes,” with the dye, 
from Armenia and Persia, where it was 
indigenous, and had been long known 3 
and that name banished the old name in 
the east, as the narne “scarlet” has in the 
west. The kermes were perhaps not 
known in Arabia; at least they were not 
indigenous, as the Arabs appear to have 
had no name for them. Kermes signifies 
always red dye; and when pronounced 
short it becomes deep red. Beckmann 
thinks that in later times the Tyrian pur- 
ples were superseded by the improvements 
of this dye; but we do not feel satisfied 
with his authorities for this conclusion. 
The hermes itself has now long been super- 
seded by the American cochineal, which 
is far superior to any pigment employed. 
in ancient times for dyeing reds, Indeed 
we have perhaps little cause to regret the 
loss or disuse of any ancient dye, particu- 
larly in bright reds, which owe so much 
to discoveries of chemistry, that we have 
every reason to conclude them infinitely 
superior to any which ancient art could 
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produce. Pliny complains that scarlet 
dyes could not be made sufficiently 
durable and adhesive; and the statements 
in ancient authors as to the brilliancy of 
scarlet may be admitted by recollecting 
that they had nothing better with which to 
compare it, The Romansumptuary laws 
allowed any body to wear scarlet; but 
purple was, as in other countries, limited 
to great dignitaries. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Verse 34. “ He overlaid the boards with 
gold.”—The question here arises whether 
here and elsewhere gilding, or actual 
overlaying with plates of metal, is in- 
tended. It is observable that the word 
“gilding” never occurs in our translation, 
but “overlaying” often; and yet there 
is no reason to question that the Hebrews 
were at some time or other acquainted 
with gilding, and it is therefore difficult 
to conclude that in all cases where the 
word FJHY occurs it means only over- 
laying with plates of metal ; and this may 
be the rather questioned, since the Septu- 
agint renders it by zarazceucow, “ to gild,” 
and is followed in this by the Vulgate. 
Modern translators have, however, gene- 
rally adopted the ambiguous expression, 
“tooverlay;” yet one of them, Michaelis, 
uses the term “to gild” in application 
to the boards of the tabernacle. When 
Beckmann was writing his article on gild- 
ing, he applied to Professor Tychsen to 
furnish him with some information as to 
the Scriptural notices on the subject. 
The professor, in his reply, states the in- 
stances in which gilding or overlaying are 
mentioned. They are in the works of the 
tabernacle :—the ark, which was covered 
with gold within and without, and also the 
staves which belonged to it—the table of 
shew-bread, with its staves—the altar of 
burnt incense—the boards which formed 
the sides and the west end of the taber- 
nacle ; these were forty-eight in number, 
each having asurface ofabout forty-three 
feet and a half: besides which there were 
the five bars on each side, which bound 
the whole together, and _ the pillars at the 
east end, which were also overlaid with 
gold. Then in Solomon’s temple, the 
parts overlaid with gold were :—the whole 
inside of the house (1 Kings vi, 21, 
22): the altar of incense (verse 20—22): 
the wooden cherubim, above seventeen 
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feet in height (verse 28): the floor (verse 
30): the doors of the oracle, on which 
were carved cherubim, palm-trees, and 
open flowers, so that the covering gold 
accurately exhibited the figures of the 
carved work (verse 32—35). “Now,” 
proceeds the professor, “the question is, 
whether all these were gilt, or covered, or 
overlaid with plates of gold. I am ac- 
quainted with no work in which this sub- 
ject isprofessedly discussed, and therefore 
Isubmit the following remarks to your 
consideration: The expression continually 
used for overlaying is FJHX, the original 


meaning of which in the Arabic, 


clear, to be bright, seems still to remain. 
The signification therefore is, to make 
clear, to render bright ; but, as is com- 
monly the case, nothing decisive can be 
obtained from this etymology, for it is 
equally applicable to gilding as to over- 
laying with gold.” In some following 
observations the professor omits to avail 
himself of the important corroboration of 
his own view (that the word translated 
“to overlay” means only “to render 
bright”), which is afforded by the fact, that 
when overlaying is undoubtedly intended, 
as in overlaying the altar of burnt offering 
with plates of copper, quite another word. 
is used (FAY) than that which refers 
to the covering of the wood-work with 
gold. Upon the whole, Tychsen con- 
cludes, from a comparison of the different 
passages, that gilding is sometimes in- 
tended rather than overlaying with plates 
of metal. He considers that the drying 
of the wood, and the softness of gold, 
which, in regard to staves, floors, &c., 
would soon be rubbed off, occasions some 
difficulty in the notion that plates of 
metal were employed; but even admit- 
ting that such plates could be made suffi- 
ciently fast to smooth surfaces of wood, 
he doubts whether any plates, however 
thin, could be so applied as to fit and 
exhibit accurately carved wooden figures 
and flower-work, as in 1 Kings vi. 35. 
And, with regard to the parts of the taber- 
nacle, had they been covered with plates 
of gold, would they not have been too 
heavy for transportation, particularly as 
several of them were to be carried on the 
shoulders of men? He also states his 
impression that the twenty-nine talents 
and odd shekels of gold, could scarcely 
have been sufficient to cover with plates of 
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gold all the articles above enumerated 
after so many vessels and other things 
had been made with pure gold. Upon 
the whole, Professor Tychsen thinks that 
the Hebrews understood both the arts of 
gilding and of overlaying with plates of 
metal, and that we must be left to imfer 
from anlogy and probability which pro- 
cess of the two was employed in particu- 
lar cases. 

Some of these arguments seem to us to 
deserve great attention, and we have little 
hesitation in allowing their application 
to the Temple of Solomon in the instances 
to which Professor Tychsen adverts; and 
although, with somewhat more hesitation, 
we may allow that collateral considera- 
tions give some probability to their appli- 
cation even to a structure so much more 
ancient and so different as the tabernacle. 
One of these considerations is, that gild- 
ing did not in ancient times imply so 
mucli inferiority to overlaying with plates 
as at present; for the ancient gold-beaters 
had not the art of reducing the gold-leaf 
to anything like the tenuity which may 
now be produced, and hence the ancient 
gilding was thick, durable, and rich. 
Another is, that the art of gilding was of 
very high antiquity in Egypt, although 
it is of course impossible to say that the 
art existed there previous to the exodus 
of the Israelites. Herodotus mentions 
Egyptian statues ornamented with gild- 
ing ; and he also mentions that he saw in 
the palace of Sais a cow of richly gilded 
wood, which had been made, in times 
long anterior to his own, by Mycerinus 
(the son of Cheops, the Pyramid-builder) 
to enclose the mummy of his daughter. 
Even at this day we find traces of gilding 
on mummies and mummy-cases, and in 
some instances the mummies appear to 
have been gilt all over. (See ‘Egyptian 
Antiquities,’ vol. ii, p. 144.) Goguet 
thinks, indeed, that gilding was not known 
to the Greeks in the time of Homer. We 
do not feel that this position is fairly 
established by the instance he adduces; 
and if it were so, it is not only easy to 
conceive, but. is certainly true, that the 
Egyptians had at that time long been ac- 
quainted with many arts which were not 
yet known to the Greeks. Goguet’s in- 
stance is, that when the heifer which Nes- 
tor was about to offer to Minerva had, ac- 
cording to custom, its horns ornamented 
with gold, the process followed by the 
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operator, who came with anvil, hammer, 
and pincers, is evidently not that of gild- 
ing, but of overlaying with plates of metal. 
(See ‘Origine des Lois,’ t. ti. p, 209.) 

37, “He made an hanging for the taber- 
nacle door of blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen, of needle-work.”— 
Mr. Morier, in his ‘Second Journey 
through Persia,’ makes the following ob- 
servation with a view to the illustration 
of this text. When travelling near La- 
har, in the north of Persia, he stopped at 
an encampment of the Eelauts, or Tartar 
uomades, inhabiting that country, to ex- 
amine the tent of the chief. “It was 
composed of a wooden frame of circular 
Jaths, which was fixed on the ground, and 
then covered over with large felts, that 
were fastened down bya cord ornamented 
with tassels of various colours, A curtain 
curiously worked by the women with 
coarse needlework, of various colours, 
was suspended over the door. In the 
King of Persia’s tents, magnificent per- 
dahs, ov hangings of needlework, are sus- 
pended, as well as on the doors of great 
mosques in Turkey; and these circum- 
stances combined, will perhaps illustrate 
the ‘hanging for the tabernacle door,’ ” 
&c. To this we may add, that curtains 
for the doors are not confined to tents in 
Persia. They are also used in summer 
for the doors of the sitting-rooms of palaces 
and private residences, and the climate 
and peculiar customs of the country, cer- 
tainly render them preferable to wooden 
doors in the warm season. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Verse 8. “ Hemade the laver of brass... 
of the looking-glasses of the women... 
which assembled at the door of the taberna- 
cle.”—As the laver was of brass or copper, 
it is evident that the “looking-glasses,” 
with which it was made, were of the same 
metal. The word “mirror” should have 
been used in the place of “looking-glass,” 
in the various passages where it occurs, 
and which are all incompatible with the 
idea of glass. Thus Job (chap. xxxvii. 
18), “ Hast thou with him spread out the 
sky, which is strong, and as a molten 
looking-glass?” and an apocryphal writer 
(Ecclus. xii. 11) says, “Thou shalt be 
unto him as if thou hadst wiped a looking- 
glass, and thou shalt know that his rust 
hath not been altogether wiped away.” 


B.c. 1491.] EXODUS. 


In all these passages a metallic mirror is 
obviously intended. The word (AN), 
considered to denote mirrors in the present 
text, does not, however, anywhere else 
occur in that sense, and Dr. Boothroyd, 
taking it in its most usual sense, considers 
the text to mean that the laver was made 
under the inspection of the women, not 
with their mirrors. This explanation 
seems to us to involve greater difficulties 
than those which it is designed to obviate. 
The common translation is perfectly con- 
sistent with the context, and with the 
early history of mirrors ; besides which, all 
the ancient versions, as well as the Jewish 
writers, understand mirrors to be intended. 
We may understand either that the stock 
of copper in thecamp was so comparatively 
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small, as to have been exhausted in the 
other works for the tabernacle, or else that 
the mirrors of the women were particularly 
required for the laver as being of a supe- 
rior sort of metal. As the women who 
assembled at the tabernacle are especially 
mentioned, it is not improbable that they 
followed the example of the Egyptian 
women who took their mirrors with them 
when they went to the temples. Moses 
may have required them for the laver, in 
order to put a stop to a practice of which 
he did not approve. 

Artificial mirrors seem to have been 
mate as soon as men began to exercise 
their ingenuity on metals and _ stones. 
Every solid body capable of receiving a 
polish would be more or less suitable for 
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this purpose; hence the earliest mirrors of 
which we possess any information were of 
metal, Stone mirrors are also’ noticed 
very early ; but assuch mirrors could not 
have been in any degree equal to those of 
polished metal, they are rarely mentioned 
by ancient authors, and then seem to be 
chiefly used for purposes of ornament, 
being polished slabs or panels fixed in the 
walls of wainscoted apartments. For this 
purpose the Romans preferred what Pliny 
calls the obsidian stone, which Beckmann 
identifies with the species of vitrified lava 
now called Icelandic agate. Plane, con- 
cave, and convex mirrors of a similar sub- 
stance were in use among the Americans 
when the Spaniards came among them ; 
and they had also others made with a 
mineral called the Inca’s stone, which seems 
to have been a compact marcasite or 
pyrites, susceptible of a fine polish, and 
calculated to form mirrors apparently 
superior to any of stone which the ancient 
nations of Europe and Asia seem to have 
possessed. The Americans had also mir- 
rors of silver, copper, and brass. 

When men began to work metals, it 
must soon have been discovered that 
the hardest white metals reflected more 
distinct images, when polished, than any 
others. Of all the metals known to the 
ancients, steel was the best calculated for 
the purpose; but Beckmann says that he 
can discover no indications that steel mir- 
rors were in use amoung them; and he 
thinks that its liability to contract rust 
and to become tarnished, prevented this 
otherwise desirable metal from being em- 
ployed for the purpose. We rather differ 
from him in this particular. The mention 
of rust in the above quotation from the 
Apocrypha, seems to imply that the 
mirror there in view was of steel; and 
although it be true that the Greeks and 
Romans did not use such mirrors, it does 
not follow that they were not employed in 
the East, where in most parts the dryness 
of the atmosphere exposes polished steel to 
the least possible danger from rust. In 
fact steel mirrors, although in some degree 
superseded by looking-glasses, continue to 
be extensively used in the East. After 
steel, in eligibility for mirrors, comes 
silver; and we find that silver mirrors 
are those most generally mentioned among 
the Greeks aud Romans. “In the Roman 
code of laws,” says Beckmann, “ when 
silver plate is mentioned, under the heads 
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of heirship and succession by propinquity, 
silver mirrors are rarely omitted; and 
Pliny, Seneca, and other writers, who in- 
veigh against luxury, tell us, ridiculing 
the extravagance of that age, that every 
young woman in their time must have a 
silver mirror. These polished silver plates 
may however have been very slight, for 
all the ancient mirrors preserved in collec- 
tions, which I have ever seen, are only 
covered with a thin coat of that expensive 
metal.” There was also in use for the 
same purpose a mixture of copper and tin, 
producing a white metal which would 
seem to have been better adapted for mir- 
rorsthan silver, although, on some account 
or other, it was not so much esteemed for 
the purpose. One reason probably was, 
that this metal was more liable to be tar- 
nished than those of silver, requiring to be 
frequently brightened before being used. 
Hence it seems that a sponge with pounded 
pumice-stone was generally suspended near 
the ancient mirrors, Mirrors of copper, 
brass, and gold, do not appear to have 
been much in use after the superior fitness 
of silver was discovered; yet there is no 
question that copper and brass were soonest 
applied to this purpose, and doubtless con- 
tinued to be used by those who could not 
afford silver or silvered mirrors. The use 
of metallic mirrors is now, in Europe, 
almost entirely confined to reflecting tele- 
scopes. The mode of compounding the 
metals of which these mirrors are made, 
and of polishing them of a proper form, 
is an art of great nicety. 

There is some difficulty in determining 
when glass mirrors were invented. Pliny 
alludes to attempts made at Sidon to form 
mirrors with glass, but in what manner 
does not appear; and if the attempts had 
produced any approximation to our mir- 
rors, they would surely have superseded 
those of metal, which they were so far 
from doing that, whatever they were, they 
never came into use. With the exception 
of this notice in Pliny, there is no trace of 
glass mirrors till the thirteenth century, 
after which they are spoken of in the clear- 
est manner, and continue to be mentioned. 
in every century, and at last mirrors of 
metal passed entirely out ofnotice, That 
the practical invention of glass mirrors 
cannot be much earlier than the date here 
assigned, seems to be evinced by the fact 
mentioned by Beckmann, that glass mir- 
rors continued to be very scarce in France 
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in the fourteenth century. Those of metal 

_ were still in common use, and the mirror 
of even the queen, Anne of Bretagne, 
consort of Louis XII., was of this descrip- 
tion. 

On the history of mirrors, see further in 
Beckmann’s ‘ Hist. of Inventions,’ vol. iii. 
See also Goguet, ‘Origine des Lois,’ t. i. 
p. 371; Harmer, vol. iv. p. 332—334; 
Burder's ‘ Oriental Customs,’ vol. i. p. 
37; vol. ii. p. 52, &c. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Verse 3. “ And they did beat the gold 


into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to 
work it in the blue,” &c.—This is the most 
ancient notice of the preparation of gold 
in wires, or extended threads, to be inter- 
woven in cloths; and it is quite in con- 
formity with all the information we can 
collect from ancient writings on the sub- 
ject. Works made with threads of metal 
are rarely mentioned at all, and whenever 
they are spoken of, the wire appears to 
have been wholly made onthe anvil. The 
metals were beaten with a hammer into 
thin plates, then cut with a pair of scissors 
or other instrument, into narrow slips, 
which were afterwards rounded with the 
hammer and file, so as to form wires or 
threads. Most of this process is described 
in the text. A very similar process of 
fabrication is described by Homer as 
being used by Vulcan, who repaired to 
his forge and formed upon his anvil a net 
so fine, that it could be perceived by no 
one, not even by the gods, being more 
delicate than the web of a spider. Abat- 
ing the hyperbole, we may gather from 
this, as well as from the fact that the 
threads of metal were, in the instance 
before us, interwoven with, or employed 
to embroider cloths, that very fine wire 
was formed by this tedious and laborious 
process. It is not exactly clear how the 
gold threads were applied to ornament the 
ephod of the high-priest. We rather 
think they were not interwoven in the 
cloth, as in chap. xxxv. 34, it seems to 
be said that the colours in the enriched 
cloth were the work of the embroidcrer as 
distinguished from the weaver, who is 
afterwards mentioned. So also the robe 
of the ephod, which was all of blue, is 
said to have been of woven work (verse 
22), probably to denote its simplicity. 
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The same is also said of the innermost 
coat (verse 27); while in speaking of 
the ephod, the girdles, &c., which were 
highly ornamented, embroidery and 
needlework are mentioned. Beckmann 
thinks that the earliest application of gold 
to dress, was to sew on slips of the metal, 
particularly on the seams, as is now done 
with gold lace. As there is no mention 
in the text of any process subsequent to 
that of cutting the metallic plate iuto slips, 
necessarily flat, it is possible that they 
were embroidered on the dress, or other- 
wise applied, without being rounded into 
wires or threads. Beckmann supposes 
that gold stars and other figures cut from 
thin plates of the metal, were very early 
applied to dresses, much in the same 
manner as spangles are at present, being 
either sewed to the cloth, or fastened by 
some adhesive composition. To this 
would seem to have succeeded the arts 


of embroidering and interweaving with 
threads of gold; and, ultimately, the pro- 
gress of uncomfortable luxury led to the 
formation of clothes entirely of gold threads, 
without any other material. This was 
indeed “cloth of gold,”—a name which 
in more modern times has been given to 
cloth, the threads of which are of silk 
wound about with silver wire flattened 
and gilded. Silver does not seem for a 
long time to have been employed for. 


similar purposes, and accordingly it is 
not mentioned in Scripture as being so 
applied. Beckmann, in evidence of its 
being unknown at so comparatively late 
a period as the time of Aurelian, quotes 
a passage from Vopiscus, who states that 
this emperor was desirous of entirely 
abolishing the use of gold in gilding and 
weaving, because, though there was more 
gold than silver (this is in itself a curious 
fact), the former had become scarcer, as 
much of it was continually lost by being 
applied to such purposes, whereas every- 
thing that was silver continued so. This 
seems to render it clear that silver was 
not used for such purposes. Yet, as Beck- 
mann himself observes ina note, it is barely 
possible that Vopiscus speaks of gilt 
silver; for as the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with the art of separating these 
metals, the gold would be entirely lost 
when they melted the silver. He adds, 
however, that he had met with no passage 
in ancient authors where weaving or em- 


broidering with threads of gilt silver is 
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mentioned. Neither have we. There is 
uo notice of silver thread being interwoven 
in cloth earlier than the times of the later 
Greek emperors. 

It is really surprising to find so much 
use made of threads of precious metal 
while it continued to be formed by the 
hammer, Beckmann declares himself 
unable to determine when attempts were 
first made to draw into threads metal, cut 
or beat into small slips, by forcing them 
through holes in a steel plate placed per- 
pendicularly on a table. But the art was 
not known in Italy in the time of Charle- 
mague; and our author, from the best 
evidence he was able to obtain, is disposed 
to attribute the invention of the drawing- 
plate to the fourteenth ceutury. Since 
then the arts of forming and applying 
threads of gold have received much im- 
provement. It is not known when wire 
tirst began to be spun round thread, as it 
now usually is in application to dress. 
This branch of the art is ot ancient. 
The threads found among the ruins cf 
Herculaneum are of massy gold. When 
the fine wire first began to be spun round 
thread it was round; the art of first flat- 
tening the wire, by means of which tassels 
and other ornaments have been rendered 
much cheaper—in consequence of much 
less metal being required to cover the silk 
—and at the same time more brilliant 
aud beautiful, is of modern but un- 
ascertained date. The different degrees 
of ductility of gold and silver have led to 
the beautiful invention of plating silver 
wire with gold. 

7, 14. “ Onyx-stones enclosed in ouches 
of gold, graven as signets are graven, 
The stones were according to the names of 
the children of Israel... . like engravings of 
a signet,” —See also chap. xxviii. 9, “ The 
work of an engraver in stone.’—There 
can be no doubt but that mankind were 
at this time well acquainted with the art 
of polishing and engraving precious stones; 
and the various texts relating to the jewel- 
led ornaments of Aaron's dress are very 
interesting indications of the progress 
which had been made in Japidary and 
stone-engraving. It is to be observed, 
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that the shoulders of the ephod were crna- 
mented with two onyx-stones mounted on 
gold, and that these stones were engraved 
with the names of the twelve tribes—six in 
each stone; and we may therefore sup- 
pose the work to have been of a rather 
minute character. Then, from the breast- 
plate, we lear that twelve other sorts of 
precious stones were known, as well as the 
brilliant effect which they would produce 
by a proper arrangement on the same sur- 
face. Each of these stoues also coutained 
the name of a tribe; and, altogether, we are 
led to form no mean idea of the progress 
which art had thus early made in the 
treatment of precious stones. Any one at 
all acquainted with the arts, is well aware 
that the engraving of precious stones de- 
mands no common measure of address, 
precision, and knowledge. There must 
be a considerable number of very fine and 
delicate tools, and great decision of hand 
aud practice, It is indeed true that the 
engraving of names admits of no compa- 
rison with the skill and delicacy of execu- 
tion required in cutting the figures of men 
and auimals; but still, as to the essentials 
of the art, the process is the same in both, 
and the difference is only a question of 
more or less perfection. Goguet is asto- 
nished to see that, in the time of Moses, 
and doubtless earlier, men had made so 
much progress in art as to be able to exe- 
cute such works. Considering the num- 
ber of previous discoveries which it is ne- 
cessary to suppose, as well as the degree of 
knowledge and attainment which it in- 
volves, the same author, not without reason, 
is disposed to regard the engraving of pre- 
cious stones as a most marked evidence 
of the general progress which the arts had 
made, in certain countries, at a very early 
period. With regard to this particular 
branch of art, we may observe also, that 
in the course of time it attained such an 
advanced state among the ancients, that 
the moderns have never been able to equal 
them in the exquisite delicacy and beauty 
of their performance on precious stones. 
The engraved gems which have been pre- 
served are still the unapproached models 
of the art. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF MOSES, 


CALLED 


LEVITICUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Leviticus.—According to their cus- 
tom, the Hebrews denominate this book 
from its initial word ND) (va-yikra)— 
“and he called.” The Septuagint very 

roperly calls it AEYITIKON, latinized 
by the Vulgate and our version into 
“ Leviticus ;” and it owes this denomina- 
tion from its referring principally to the 
Levitical priesthood, and to the rites, 
observances, and laws connected with its 
ministrations. The Talmudists call this 
book ‘The Law of the Priests;’ which 
name it also bears in the Arabic and 
Syriac versions. It is loosely said that 
this book contains the history of one 
month, that is from the beginning of the 
second year from the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, to the beginning of 
the second month of the same year. But, 
by comparing Exod. xl. 17, with Num. 
i. 1, we only learn that the historical 
interval between the erection of the taher- 
nacle and the numbering of the people 
was one month, but it does not follow 
that the history of this book extends over 
the whole of this period. 

Verse 2, “Bring your offering of the 
cattle, even of the herd, and of the flock.” — 
That is to say that only such animals as 
formed part of their herds and flocks, and 
were used for food, should be offered for 
sacrifice. This excluded camels and 
asses, although of the herd, and also all 
wild beasts, as well as many animals, the 
use of which for food was allowed. In 
fact, we never read that other quadrupeds 
than oxen, sheep, and goats were sacri- 
ficed to Jehovah, either before or after 
the delivery of the Law. This formed 
one important distinction between the 
sacrifices of the Hebrews and those of 
other ancient nations; for although the 
latter sacrificed oxen, sheep, and goats, 
they also offered many other animals, 
clean, and unclean, wild and tame. 


Thus, horses were sacrificed to the sun, 
hogs to Ceres and (in Egypt) to Bacchus, 
dogs to Hecate and others, and wolves to 
Mars. The ancient Arabians also fre- 
quently sacrificed camels and occasion- 
ally do so still. No fish were ever brought 
to the altar. The dove seems to be the 
only bird directed to be offered: but it 
appears from chap. xiv. 4—7, that any 
clean bird was an eligible offering in par- 
ticular cases; but in practice, it seems 
doubtful whether any other than doves 
were ever actually offered. 


3. “ A burnt sacrifice."—It is a ques- 
tion which has been very largely dis- 
cussed, whether sacrifice was instituted, 
in the most early times, under the Divine 
direction, or was a natural and obvious 
process, by which men acknowledged 
their guiltiness before God, and sought 
to avert the Divine displeasure by the 
offer of a representative victim. It must 
have been the one or the other; for else 
it is impossible to account for the preva- 
lence of sacrifice among all the nations 
of mankind. Many writers hesitate to 
express an opinion on the alternatives; 
but, upon the whole, when we consider 
that the origin of the practice is nearly 
coexistent with the creation of man, and 
that the slaughter and burning of an in- 
offensive animal does not seem a process 
very obvious, to the first exercises of 
natural reason, for averting the Divine 
displeasure, there seems much probability 
in the opinion that it was in its origin a 
Divine institution, instilling into men a 
notion of vicarious punishment, and that 
sin might thus be acknowledged, and 
the Divine indignation against the sinner 
be appeased. To illustrate the antiquity 
of the practice, we need only point to 
the instances of Abel, Noah, and all the 
Hebrew patriarchs; and to show its general 
prevalence, we might refer to the history of 
all the ancient nations of which we have 
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any knowledge, as well as to existing 
usages among tribes in different parts of 
the world, of different religions, and 
standing in various degrees of civilization, 
or of approaches to it. The Hebrew laws 
coucerning sacrifices and oblations are, 
in many respects, very peculiar, and will 
requive illustration as we proceed. 

“ Without blemish."—It is carefully 
provided that whatever was offered to 
Jehovah as a sacrifice or oblation should 
be the most perfect of its kind. No di- 
rections are given as to the colours of the 
selected beast; perhaps because suchi re- 
strictions might in a considerable degree 
have operated in limiting the power of 
the mass of the people to offer sacrifices. 
The water of purification is, however, 
directed to be made with the blood of a 
red heifer in Num. xix. 2; and as that 
animal was not only to be without blemish, 
but “without spot,” it is probable that, in 
all instances, animals of one unvariegated 
colour were preferred, The regulations on 
thissubject may perhapsreceive illustration 
from the practices of the Egyptians, as de- 
tailed by Herodotus. He states that they 
sacrificed to Apis white bulls; and as the 
existence of a single black hair upon them 
rendered them unfit to be victims, they 
were examined with the most scrupulous 
exactness. Such an animal was minutely 
inspected by a priest appointed for the 
purpose: if the result of this examination 
proved satisfactory to the priest, he fastened 
to its horns a label, which, after applying 
wax, he sealed with his ring. The ani- 
mal was then Jed away: and it was a 
capital crime to sacrifice any bull which 
had not in this manner been examined 
and sealed by the priest. It is thought, 
from various incidental allusions in Scrip- 
ture, that there was a similar inspection 
and sealing among the Israelites, who 
were probably not unacquainted with the 
usages described by Herodotus. 

17. “An offering made by fire.” —It is 
to be observed that this chapter relates to 
burnt offerings freely presented by the 
people; or, rather, it comprehends that 
part of such offerings which involves the 
shedding of blood: the ensuing chapter 
relating to unbloody oblations, of thesame 
class as free-will offerings. That none 
might be excluded from the means of 
presenting an offering to Jehovah, the 
list of suitable sacrifices was, in this and 
other instances, so extended as to reach the 
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meaus of all the people. Thus persons, 
according to their circumstances, might 
offer either a bullock, a male of the sheep 
or goats, or a turtle-dove or pigeon; and 
if too poor to bring any living sacritice, 
they might offer the unbloody oblations 
mentioned in the following chapter. The 
burnt-oflering sacrifices were considered 
of the highest importance by the Hebrews, 
as well because they were such as the 
patriarchs offered, as because they were 
wholly consumed on the altar, no part 
(except the skin—cliap. vii. 8) being, as 
in other instances, reserved by the priests. 
It seems that the person who furnished 
the offering brought it himself to the 
altar; but the indefinite expression in 
verse 11, “He shall kill,” or perhaps 
more correctly, “one shall kill” (as Dr. 
Boothroyd renders), appears to leave it 
doubtful whether the animal was to be 
sacrificed by the oflerer, a priest, or a 
Levite. Itis probable that it was most 
usually done by a Leyvite, as the learned 
translator conjectures. Whoever killed 
it, the blood was received in a suitable 
vessel; and it was certainly the duty of 
the priest to sprinkle the blood upon and 
around the altar, This seems in all 
kinds of sacrifice to have been a most 
essential part of the ceremony ; for “by 
this sprinkling the atonement was made, 
for the blood was the life of the beast, 
and it was always supposed that life went 
to redeem life.” (Horne’s ‘ Introduction,’ 
vol. iii, p. 290.) This was indeed 
thought so essential by the ancient Per- 
sians, and some other nations, that they 
did not burn the sacrifice at all, but only 
slew it before the altar, or at most offered 
ouly the omentum; believing that the 
life of the victim was all that their gods 
required. Indeed it is to be observed, that, 
in all cases, the sacrifice does not consist 
in the burning of the animal, so much as 
in the killing at the altar, Among the 
Hebrews, the blood that was left after the 
sprinkling was poured out at the foot of 
the altar, where there was probably a 
trench, such as that which, in the Temple, 
conveyed the superfluous blood into the 
brook Kedron. When the animal was. 
killed, it was flayed and opened; the in- 
testines were taken out and washed, the 
feet also were washed ; the back-bone was 
cleft, and the carcass was divided into quar- 
ters, so that all its parts were fully exposed 
to view. The sacrifice was then salted 
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In this cut the woman in the foreground is employed in baking bread at the very usual kind of oven—a 
hole inthe ground. The other women are weaving. Both are the principal employments of women among 
pastoral tribes, and were such among the Hebrews; and we make no question that the oven in the one case, 
and the loom in the other, are of just the same sort. as they employed. It will be remembered that the 
hangings for the tabernacle were woven, by the women, in the wilderness, 
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(see note on chap. ii. 11), and the whole, 
except the skin, was laid on the altar, and 
consumed by the fire. Some parts were 
reserved for the priests, or by the person 
offering the victim, of all the sacrifices 
aud offerings except this and the daily 
burnt offerings (chap. vi. 9—18), which 
were wholly consumed as holocausts upon 
the altar, and which are therefore called 
“burnt offerings,” by way of eminence, 
although other offerings and _ sacrifices 
were also burnt, but only in part. The 
sacrifices of the Jews were always made 
in the day-time; but provided that the 
essential part, the sprinkling of the vic- 
tim’s blood, took place by day, the car- 
cass of the victim might be consumed on 
the altar at night. This regulation pro- 
bably arose from the great number of the 
sacrificesthat were sometimes to be offered. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 1. “ Meat offering.” —These offer- 
ings were in favour of the poor, who might 
not be able to afford living victims for 
the altar. Their choice lay amoug va- 
rious vegetable products and prepara- 
tions, as meal, bread, cakes, ears of corn, 
parched grain, which were offered with 
oil and frankincense. No leaven or honey 
was to be used in these offerings, but to 
all of them salt was added, as in the 
case of animal victims. The poor were 
allowed even to bring fine flour as a sin 
offering, although in general the shedding 
of blood seems to have been considered as 
essentially connected with the remission of 
sin, But it is worthy of remark, that where 
an unbloody offering was made for sin, 
no oil or frankincense was to be added, as 
in the instance before us. The reason 
given for this omission is simply because 
they were sin offerings (ch. v. 11), inti- 
mating that, as bringing the iniquities of 
man before God, they were not to be ren- 
dered offerings of ‘sweet savour” like 
those which were brought to his altar as 
offerings of memorial and gratitude, or as 
testimonies of allegiance aud worship. 
We have seen that these “ meat offerings” 
were simply regarded as substitutes for 
animal sacrifices; and something of this 
idea of substitution seems to have been 
indicated by the Greeks, whose hecatombs 
were sometimes little more than nominal, 
only a few, or perhaps only one, living 
victim being actually offered. Little 
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figures in paste were made as substitutes 
for, or representatives of, the remainder. 
Indeed, it is mentioned by Theophras- 
tus that, among the Greeks, meal, mixed 
up with wine and oil, constituted the or- 
dinary offerings of the poorer sort of 
people. Although however the “meat 
offering” might be taken from the poorer 
Hebrews as a substitute for the burnt 
offering, it was not allowable that an ani- 
mal offering should be consumed unac- 
companied by a meat offering, which was 
regarded as necessary to the completion 
of the sacrifice, These oblations were 
cast upon the flesh of the victim and con- 
sumed together with it. It is observable 
that a similar usage, even in this remark- 
able particular, prevailed among the 
Greeks aud Romans, with the unessential 
variation that the latter placed the meal, 
wine, salt, &c. upon the head of the vic- 
tim while still alive and about to be 
sacrificed. 

4. “ Oven.”—The ovens. of a people 
continually on the move, could have 
little resemblance to our own; and we 
can only discover what they probably 
were, by a reference to existing usages 
in the East. The trade of a baker is 
only carried on in large towns; people 
bake their own bread daily in villages 
and encampments, and to a very consider- 
able extent in towns also. It is evident, 
therefore, that wheu individual families 
bake every day as much bread only as is 
required for that day, recollecting at the 
same time that fuel is in general scarce, 
it is necessary that the oven should be 
small, and consuming but little fuel. 
These requisites are fully met in the 
common family ovens of Western Asia, 
That which may be considered the 
most general is a circular pit in the 
earthen floor, usually between four and 
five feet deep, and about three feet 
in diameter. This pit is well plastered 
within; and the dough, which is in large 
oval or round cakes—not thicker than 
pancakes, which in appearance they very 
much resemble, when done—is dexter- 
ously thrown against the sides of the pit 
which has been previously heated, and 
has the glowing embers still at the bot- 
tom. This cake is not turned; and, from 
its thinness, is completely done in two or 
three minutes. Its moisture being then 
absorbed, it would fall from the sides of 
the oven into the fire, mee not re- 
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moved in proper time. This bread is 
usually flexible and soft, and may be 
rolled up like paper; but if suffered to 
remain long enough, it becomes hard and 
crisp on the side which has been in con- 
tact with the oven; but it is seldom suf- 
fered to attain this state, although we, who 
have lived for about two years on this 
sort of bread, thought it far preferable in 
this form. It is to be observed, that this 
pit is not exclusively an oven, but, parti- 
cularly in Persia, is often the only fire- 
place for general purposes which is to be 
found in cottages, and even in some de- 
cent houses. Whether these were the 
“ovens” of the Hebrews in the desert, 
it is dificult to determine. They are 
formed with little expense or labour ; 
but are more generally found in towns 
and villages than among the nomade 
tribes of the desert. The other things re- 
sembling ovens act more or less upon the 
same principle as that which we have de- 
scribed. They are of various kinds; but 
they may generally be described as strong 
unglazed earthen vessels, which being 
heated by internal fire, the biead is baked 
by being stuck against the sides, in the 
manner already noticed. Either the in- 
terior or outer surface is used for this 
purpose, according te the construction of 
the vessel, and the description of bread 
required. The common bread is some- 
times baked on the outside of the heated 
vessel; and thus also is baked a kind of 
large crisp biscuit, as thin as a wafer, 
which is made by the application of a 
soft paste to the heated surface, which 
bakesit in an instant. Of this description, 
no doubt is the wafer-bread which we 
find mentioned in verse 4 and elsewhere. 
‘The ovens of this sort with which the 
writer is most familiar are nearly three 
feet high, and about fifteen inches in 
diameter at the top, which is open. It 
gradually widens to the bottom, where 
there is a hole for the convenience of 
withdrawing the ashes. When the inside 
is exclusively used for baking, the out- 
side is usually coated with clay, the bet- 
ter to concentrate the heat. We have 
seen them used under various circum- 
stances. Even the vessels navigating the 
Tigris are usually furnished with one 
of them, for baking the daily supply 
of bread; and they are sometimes built 
to the deck for standing use. The 
Arab sailors have them also in their 
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vessels on the Red Sea, and elsewhere. 
Sometimes a large water-vessel, with 
the bottom knocked out, is made to 
serve as a substitute, and goes by the 
same name. This name (fen) is, as 
nearly as possible, the original Hebrew 
word (943P)) translated “oven” in the 
text. Ovens, somewhat similar, are fre- 
quently used in houses in the place of 
the hole in the floor already mentioned, 
especially in apartments which have not 
the ground for their floor. They are then 
not only used for cooking and baking 
bread, but for warming the apartment. 
The top is then covered with a board, 
aud over this a large cloth or counter- 
pane is spread, and the people sit around, 
covering their legs and laps with the 
counterpane. So also the pit in the floor, 
when not in use fur cooking or baking 
bread, is, in winter, covered over, and 
warms the apartment, in much the same 
manner. It remains to add, that bread is 
sometimes baked on an iron plate placed 
over the opening at the top of the oven. 
That the ovens of the Israelites in the 
desert were something on the principle 
of these earthen ovens, there is not much 
reasun to question ; and it is equally pro- 
bable that those ovens which are men- 
tioned after their settlement in Palestine 
were oue of the two, or both the modifica- 
tions of the same principle which we 
have described as being ordinarily exhi- 
bited in the houses of Western Asia. 
These, of course, are not the only forms of 
baking bread. We mention them as they 
occur. One has been noticed in the re- 
mark on Gen. xviii. 6, and others occur 
in the notes to verses 5 and 7 of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

5. “ Baken ina pan,.”—Dr. Boothroyd, 
availing himself of our now improved 
knowledge of the East, translates “on a 
fire-plate,” instead of “in apan.” He is 
doubtless correct. In the preceding note 
we have mentioned a mode of baking 
bread on an iron plate Jaid on the top of 
the oven; but a more simple and primi- 
tive use of a baking plate is exemplified 
among the nomade tribes of Asia. We first 
witnessed the process at a small encamp- 
ment of Eelauts in the north of Persia. 
There was a convex plate of iron (copper 
is often in use) placed horizontally about 
nine inches from the ground, the edges 
being supported by stones. There was a 
slow fire underneath, and the large thin 
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cakes were laid upon the upper or con- 
vex surface, and baked with the same 
effectas when stuck to the sides of an oven, 
but rather more slowly. The thin wafer 
bread of soft paste can be baked by the 
same process, which is recommended to 
the wandering tribes by the simplicity and 
portability of the apparatus. We believe 
that a flat plate is sometimes employed in 
this way, though we do not recollect to 
have witnessed itsuse. Chardin thinks 
that this process was in use long before 
ovens of any kind were known, and he is 
probably right. Unleavened oatmeal 
cakes, baked on an iron plate called a 
“ girdle,” are still very general in Scot- 
land, and also in the north of England. 
6.“ Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon.” 
—wWe here see bread, after being baked, 
broken up again and mingled with oil. 
Was this an extraordinary and peculiar 
preparation for the altar, or was it a pre- 
peration in common use among _ the 
Hebrews? We incline to the latter 
opinion; as it seems to differ very little 
from a common and standard dish among 
the Bedouin Arabs. This is made of wz- 
leavened paste baked in thin cakes, which 
are afterwards broken up, and thoroughly 
kneaded with butter, adding sometimes 
honey, and sometimes milk, but generally 
employing butter alone for the purpose. 
This second kneading brings it into the state 
in which it is eaten with great satisfac- 
tion by the Arabs, The only difference 
between this and the preparation in the 
text, is the use of butter instead of oil; 
and in its not being said here that the 
bread was kneaded anew, but only that it 
was broken up and mingled with oil. 
These points of difference are not very 
essential. The Bedouins, as a pastoral 
ople, have no oil; but are very fond of 
it when it can be obtained : butter, there- 
fore, as used by them, may be regarded as 
a substitute for the “oil” of the text. 
And as to the want of a second kneading 
in the text, it is by no means certain that 
such kneading did not take place even 
though it is not mentioned. Besides, the 
Bedouins do not always knead the broken 
bread again with butter, but are content 
to soak or dip the broken morsels in melted 
butter. It is probable that the present 
text explains the mingling with oil, men- 
tioned in verses 4 and 7, better than by 
supposing that the paste was tempered with 
oil before being baked. Using oil with 
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bread continues to bea very common 
practice in the East; and the Bedouin 
Arabs, and generally other Orientals, are 
fond of dishes composed. of broken bread, 
steeped not only in oil, butter, and milk, 
but also in preparations of honey, syrups, 
and vegetable juices. Oil only is allowed 
in the “ meat offerings,” honey being ex- 
pressly interdicted in verse 11; and this 
shows that the use of honey with bread 
was, even thus early, common among the 
Israelites. 

7. “ Baken in the fryingpan.”"—There is 
in use among the Bedouins aud others a 
shallow earthen vessel, somewhat resem- 
bling a frying-pan, and which is used 
both for frying and for baking one 
sort of bread. Something of this sort is 
thought to be intended here. There is 
also usedin Western Asia a modification 
of this pan, resembling the Eastern oven, 
which Jerome describes as a round vessel 
of copper, blackened on the outside by 
the surrounding fire, which heats it within. 
This might be either the “oven” or the 
“pan” of the present chapter. This pan- 
baking is common enough in England, 
where the villagers bake large loaves under 
inverted round iron pots, with embers and 
slow-burning fuel heaped upon them. But 
it is probable that the fire-plate, which 
we have noticed under verse 5, is really 
intended here, and that the “pan” there, 
is the “fryingpan” of the present text. 
This seems to us very probable, as the 
name given by the Bedouins to this uten- 
sil is ¢ayen, which is nearly identical with 
the name (rayewy) which the Septuagint 
gives to the “ pan” in verse 5. It is use- 
ful to obtain this etymological identifica- 
tion of the Arabian fajen with one of the 
“paus”’ of this chapter, but it is of little 
importance to determine which “ pan” it is, 
Upon the whole, the oven, the pan, and 
the frying-pan of verses 4, 5, and 7, may, 
as it appears to us, be referred with much 
confidence to the clay oven, the metal 
plate, and the earthen vessel which we 
have noticed. 

ll. “ No leaven.”—There is an evident 
antithesis between the interdiction of 
leaven and the commanded use of salt 
(verse 13) in every sacrifice and oblation. 
Leaven, however useful, is regarded, in 
its principle, as a species of putrefaction, 
since that which is leavened very soon 
spoils in the warm regions of the East, 
whereas unleavened bread may be kept 
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any length of time. At the present day, 
the cakes or bread offered in the ceremo- 
nies of the Hindoos are always unleavened, 
although leaven is employed in the bread 
used for domestic purposes. (Roberts's 
‘Oriental Mlustrations.") On the other 
hand, the well known preservative quali- 
ties of salt, rendered it symbolical of in- 
corruption and soundness; and therefore 
its adoption in the offerings was dictated 
by the same considerations, whether phy- 
sical or figurative, which precluded the 
use of leaven. In other illustrations 
we shall have occasion to notice the place 
which salt occupies in the estimation of 
some uations; and we may now observe, that 
so far from the use of salt here being, as some 
think, in opposition to pagan practices, it 
is certain that salt was used by the heathen 
at a very early period im their sacrifices 
and oblations. Homer expressly men- 
tions “sacred salt,” as strewed upou sa- 
crifices, and also speaks of offerings of 
salted cakes. In fact, salt occupies a 
conspicuous place in the heathen sacrifices 
both without and with blood. In the 
latter, not ouly was a salted cake put on 
the head of the victim, but salt, together 
with meal, was strewed on the victims, 
the fire, and the knives. 


CHAPTER III. 

Verse 1. “A sacrifice of peace.’—The 
peace offerings,” to which this chapter 
relates, were, like the burnt offerings and 
meat offerings, the voluntary offerings of 
the people. They were either intended 
to testify thankfulness for blessings al- 
ready received, in which view they are 
called “thank offerings” in Coverdale’s 
translation; or were else votive, being 
offered with prayer for future blessings. 
No doubt they were sometimes both in 
one. The offerings might be either of 
animals, or of flour or dough. The dis- 
tinction between this and the “burnt of- 
ferings” as to animals, was that either 
males or females might be offered in this, 
but only males in the other: and that in 
this, the whole was not consumed on the 
altar, as in the burnt offering. Only the 
fat parts were so consumed. A small 
portion was appropriated to the priest, the 
rest being allowed to the offerer and his 
guests as an offering feast, whence Dr. 
Boothroyd, following Michaelis, prefers 
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sacrifice” rather than “peace offering.” 
The parts of either the animal or vege- 
table offerings that were appropriated to 
the priests and Levites were called 
“heave” or “wave offerings :” because 
they were heaved or lifted up towards 
heaven, and waved to and fro before they 
were eaten, in acknowledgment of the 
goodness of God, and also in token of 
their being consecrated to him. 

9. “The whole rump, it shall he take 
off hard by the backbone,”—-Dr. Booth- 
royd renders, more distinctly :-—“ The 
large fat tail entire, taken off close to 
the rump.” It mightseem extraordinary 
that the tail of a sheep (only of a sheep) 
should be pointed out with so much care 
as a suitable offering upon God's altar, 
were it not distinctly understood what 
sheep and what tailis intended. (See the 
cut and note to Gen.iv.2.) The direction 
indicates that the fat-tailed species were 
usually offered in sacrifice, if the flocks 
of the Hebrews were not wholly com- 
posed of them. This species is particu- 
larly abundant in Syria and Palestine, 
equalling or outnumbering the com- 
mon Bedouin species. Even the latter, 
although in other respects much resem- 
bling the common English sheep, is dis- 
tinguished by a larger and thicker tail 
than any British species possesses. But 
the tail of the species peculiarly called 
“ fat-tailed,” seems to exceed all reason- 
able bounds, and has attracted the at- 
tention of all travellers from the times of 
Herodotus to our own. These tails, or 
rather tails loaded on each side with 
enormous masses of fat, are often one- 
fourth the weight of the whole carcass 
when divested of the head, intestines, and 
skin. The tails seem to attain the largest 
size in the countries with which the 
Hebrews were most conversant; for in 
countries more eastward we never saw 
them quite so large as the largest of those 
described by Dr. Russell in his ‘ Natural 
History of Aleppo.’ He says that a 
common sheep of this sort weighs, without 
the offal, sixty or seventy pounds, of which 
the tail usually weighs fifty or upwards; 
but he adds, that such as are of the largest 
breed and have been fattened, will some- 
times weigh 150]bs., the tails being 501bs. 
These last very large sheep are kept in 
yards where they are in no danger of in- 
juring their tails; but in some other 
places where they feed in the fields, the 
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shepherds sometimes affix a thin piece of 
board to the under part of the tail, to 
prevent its being torn by bushes and 
thickets, as it is not covered underneath 
with thick wool like the upper part. 
Sometimes the board is furnished with 
small wheels, to enable the sheep to drag 
it along the more easily. The mutton of 
these sheep is very good, and the fat of the 
tailis the most grateful animal fat the writer 
ever tasted. Itisrich and marrowy, and is 
never eatenalone, but is mixed up in many 
dishes with lean meat, and is in various 
ways employed asa substitute for butter 
and oil. The standing oriental dish, 
boiled rice, is peculiarly palatable when 
lubricated with fat from the tail of this 
remarkable species of sheep. Viewed in 
its various applications, the tail is an 
article of great use and delicacy, and 
could be no unworthy offering. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Verse 3. “ Sin offering." —The latitude 
as to the age and sex of the victim, 
which was allowed in the peace oflerings, 
is here again restricted, as in the burnt 
offerings, but in a more peculiar manner. 
The sin and trespass offerings were those 
in consideration of which certain offences 
were remitted or punished with mitigated 
severity. These offerings never accom- 
panied the ordinary penalties of the law, 
being accepted in lieu of them. They 
effected, as St. Paul observes, (Heb. ix. 
13, 14,) not any real forgiveness of sin 
before God, but merely a civil cancel- 
ment and deliverance from secular pu- 
nishment. And yet, indeed, these offer- 
ings in themselves may be considered as 
a sort of punishment, first, as fines of some 
though but smal] amourt, paid in cattle; 
and, secondly, as accompanied with a 

ublic acknowledgment of guilt, which it 
Behoved the offender to make; and, 
although this does not appear to have 
been attended with any degree of infamy, 
it was necessarily very humiliating. In 
offences against property, restitution was 
to be made, with twenty per cent. in ad- 
dition, not a restitution of from two to 
five fold, as in the ordinary operation of 
the law; and the difference in the great 
moderation of all sorts of fines under this 
modification of the law, appears to have 
been intended with the view of facilitating 
the restitution of property unjustly ac- 
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quired, and the retraction of false oaths. 
It seems that this process of commuted 
punishment only operated when a man’s 
conscience prompted him to a voluntary 
acknowledgment of his ofience, the ordi- 
nary law operating in cases of detected 
guilt: and no offering was accepted in 
the case of those crimes in which the 
good of the community required that the 
legal punishment should be duly in- 
flicted. The offences to which the law 
of sin or trespass was applicable are very 
distinctly stated. The Hist includes all 
unintentional transgressions of the law, 
whether sins of commission or omission, 
as well as the wilful sins enumerated in 
Lev. v. 1, 4, 14, 15; vi. 1—7; xix. 20 
—22. Michaelis thinks that the “ sin 
offerings” were made for sins of commis- 
sion, and the “ trespass offerings” for sins 
of omission. Whatever the distinction 
was, it does not seem to have been of 
much importance. In both offerings, the 
arty offering the sacrifice placed his 
hands on the head of the victim, and con- 
fessed his sin or trespasses over it, saying, 
“T have sinned, I have done iniquity, I 
have trespassed, and have done thus and 
thus, and do return my repentance before 
thee, and with this 1 make atonement.” 
The animal was then considered to bear 
vicariously the sins of the person who 
brought it. The rest of the ceremonies 
are too distinctly detailed to require re- 
capitulation, The sacrifices under this 
law differed from the burnt offerings in 
not being wholly consumed on the altar, 
and from the peace offerings in no part 
being returned to the party by whom the 
sacrifice was offered. Another remarkable 
fact is the adaptation of the sacrifices, and 
of some of the ceremonies, with a distinct 
reference to the condition of the offender. 
Thus the sin offering for the high-priest, 
and that for the congregation at large, 
was to be a calf; and, as if to mark the 
greater heinousness of offence in such 
parties, after the fat had been offered on 
the altar, the remainder was taken away 
to be burnt without the camp, in the 
place where the ashes from the altar were 
deposited. But when a ruler sinned, the 
offering was to be a ram; while a private 
person might offer a sheep, a she-goat, 
two turtle-doves, or an ephah of meal, 
according to his circumstances. Thus 
the act of satisfaction was made as easy 
as possible to the poor, so that scarcely 
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any one could be deterred by poverty 
when his conscience prompted him to the 
confession of a secret sin. In all the sin 
offerings, except those for the high-priest 
and for the congregation, what remained 
after the proper portion had been offered 
on the altar, was not taken out to be 
burnt outside the camp, but became the 
portion of the priests. 

4. “ He shall bring the bullock,”—The 
form in which the sacrifice for sin was 
made is here fully detailed. On com- 
paring this account with that of the burnt 
offering, there appear few other dif- 
ferences than those which have been 
specified in the preceding note. The 
ouly one of importance is, that the blood, 
instead of being sprinkled only upon the 
altar of burnt offering, was taken into the 
holy place and sprinkled seven times 
before the veil, some of it being also put 
upon the horns of the incense altar ; what 
remained was then brought back and 
poured out at the foot of the brazen altar. 
The reader may perhaps be interested in 
comparing both accounts with the 
description which Herodotus gives of the 
Egyptian sacrifices. —The animal selected 
for the purpose being conducted to the 
altar, the fire was kindled thereon. After 
this, a libation of wine was poured upon 
the altar, and the god to whom it was 
dedicated was solemnly invoked. The 
animal was then killed, after which the 
head was cut off and the carcass flayed. 
Thus much seems to be a general state- 
ment; but. Herodotus himself observes, 
that there was a considerable difference 
in the ceremonies of burning the victims. 
What follows refers to the ox sacrificed at 
the great festival in honour of Isis. After 
the animal had been killed, flayed, and 
beheaded, the intestines were taken out, 
but the fat and the paunch were left. 
They then cut off the legs, shoulders, 
neck, and the extremities of the loins; 
but the trunk was stuffed with bread, 
honey, (prohibited in the Hebrew offer- 
ings,) raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, 
and various aromatics. After this, the 
victim was burnt, a large quantity of o7/ 
being poured upon the flames. While 
the victim was burning, the spectators 
flagellated themselves, and afterwards 
feasted on the reserved parts of the victim, 
having fasted previously to the sacrifice. 
It is unnecessary to point out the details 
of analogy or difference between this and 
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the Hebrew sacrifices ; but it will be ob- 
served, that several of the articles which 
belonged to the meat offering, burnt with 
the Hebrew sacrifices, are comprehended 
in the stufling burnt with the Egyptian 
victim, but that salt is wanting. It seems, 
also, that the Fgyptian sacrifice was not 
quartered, like that of the Israelites, 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 1. “ The voice of swearing,” 
literally, “ the voice ofan oath.”—It is 
to be observed that the sin offering for 
perjury was not allowed when a person 
testified falsely against an innocent per- 
son; for then he was subject to the pu- 
nishment in which the innocent man 
would have been involved if convicted 
(Dent. xix. 19); but when a witness 
omitted to testify what he knew against a 
guilty person, or in any other respect con- 
cealed what he ought to have made 
known, Dr. Boothroyd translates, “ the 
words of an adjuration,” and under- 
stands, after Delgado, that. when evidence 
was wanted, the judge ordered proclama~ 
tion to be made for any one who knew 
anything on the subject to come forward 
and declare it in court. To such procla- 
mation a curse was commonly added 
against any man who should neglect or 
refuse to give evidence: and the offence 
in view in the present instance is, that the 
man had incurred this curse by neglecting 
to appear as a witness. Perhaps it is as 
well to bear in mind, that, as the witnesses 
in the Hebrew courts of judicature were 
sworn, not directly, but adjured, as it 
were, by hearing an oath read, “the 
voice of swearing” was the reading of this 
oath, What was said after this was upon 
oath; and, as Michaelis observes, this 
testimony upon oath, and the making it 
perjury in a witness to conceal what was 
known to him, must have had a powerful 
effect in eliciting the truth, as a delin- 
quent could scarcely feel offended with 
even a friend of his own, who, when thus 
circumstanced as a witness, should declare 
the whole truth. 

2. “ Carcase of an unclean beast.”— 
See note to Num. xix. 

4. “Ifa soul swear,” &c.—This is an 
interesting law on the subject of rash 
oaths. Ifa man made such an oath and 
had not kept it, he was guilty, and had to 
atone for his offence by a sin offering for 
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his inconsideration, if it was an oath to 
do evil; and for his neglect, if it was an 
oath to do good. “This served very 
effectually,” says Michaelis, “to main- 
tain the honour of oaths, inasmuch as 
every oath, however inconsiderate, or un- 
lawful, or impossible, was considered so 
far obligatory, that it was necessary to 
expiate its non-fulfilment by an offering ; 
and it was, at the same time, the best pos- 
sible means of weaning the people from 
rash oaths, because the man who had 
become addicted to that unbecoming 
practice, would find himself too fre- 
quently obliged, either to keep his oaths, 
how great soever the inconvenience, 
or else to make offerings for their 
atonement.” ‘Commentaries,’ vol. iv. 
p- 111. 

15. “ Sin through ignorance, in the holy 
things of the Lord.”—This is understood 
to apply to the case of a person who had 
incurred a debt to the sanctuary, by with- 
holding the prescribed dues of firstfruits, 
tithes, &c. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 2. “ Ifa soul sin... and lie unto 
his neighbour in that which was delivered 
him to keep.”—The law on this subject is 
stated more at large in Exod. xxii. 7— 
15. From the present text we learn, in 
addition, incidentally, that when a person 
deniéd that he had received a deposit, and 
no proof of his having done so could be 
adduced, he was obliged to take an oath 
-to that effect: but if he swore falsely, and 
afterwards repented of having done so, 
- the sin offering and restitution to the 
injured party afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of atonement, without incurring 
the extent of punishment to which he 
would have been liable had the crime 
been judicially proved. The law is too 
distinctly announced in Exod. xxii. to 
require enlarged remark; but as an im- 
eaegr distinction concerning a deposited 

ast injured, or stolen from the person 
with whom it was deposited, is liable to 
escape notice, as stated in verses 9—11 of 
that chapter, we may observe, that if the 
animal were stolen, or met with an ac- 
cident, when out at pasture, the depo- 
sitary -was allowed to clear himself by 
oath, and then the owner had no claim 
upon him; but if it were stolen from his 
own premises, he was obliged to make 
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restitution, This was obviously on the 
principle of its being more diflicult to 
steal a beast from a house than anything 
else; aud that as he might have had the 
profit arising from the use of it, so he 
ought to bear the loss arising from his 
neglect in looking after it, or from 
accident—which is of more rare occur- 
rence, and often difficult to distinguish 
from neglect (see Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 
375). The importance of distinct regu- 
lations on the subject of deposited property 
has been strongly felt by all oriental 
legislators; and it proceeds from the fact 
that there were not at any time, and are 
not now, any of those responsible banking 
establishments which in modern Europe 
afford such important facilities for the ap- 
lication, transfer, and security of property. 
Hence, when a man is apprehensive of 
oppression or robbery, or, from another 
cause, wishes to secure his property, he 
has no other alternative, than either to 
hide it in some place of concealment, or 
to put it in the hands of some irrespon- 
sible person, in whom he thinks he has 
cause to rely. So also, ifa man wishes to 
leave his place of residence for a time, he 
must either adopt one of these courses, or 
else, perhaps at a great sacrifice, turn his 
property iuto money or jewels, and take it 
with him, exposing it to all the dangers 
of the road; which, in the Fast, are very 
imminent and great. Much risk attends 
all these alternatives. For individuals to 
prove unfaithful to their trust, as to 
property deposited with them, is so very 
common a circumstance, that a large pro- 
portion of the tales with which the 
oriental story-tellers amuse or move their 
auditors, in coffee-houses and elsewhere, 
as well as of those which are written in 
books, turn upon the contrivances to 
which the owner of property is obliged to 
resort in order to recover it from the 
person to whom it has been intrusted. 
Men who would have remained honest 
under the ordinary circumstances of 
life, are too often drawn aside from 
rectitude by the temptations of valuable 
property committed to their trust. Con- 
tinual experience of this sort has had a 
very uuhappy effect upon the moral 
feelings of Orientals. Men fear to confide 
in each other: and, in the case of property 
which persons desire to secure, they often 
prefer the hazards attending the other 
alternative of concealing it under ground 
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or in strange places, or even to build it up 
in the thick walls of their houses. To the 
latter practice there are frequent allusions 
in Scripture; and some further notice 
of it will be found in the note to Matt. 
xiii, 34. 

In the ‘Code of Gentoo Laws,’ as 
translated by Halhed,—the fourth chap- 
ter, § Of Trust aud Deposite,’ and the fol- 
lowing, ‘Of Selling a Stranger’s Pro- 
perty,—contain, in part, some valuable 
and striking analogies to the Mosaic Law. 
The principles are nearly identical : 
indeed, the Gentoo law looks like a 
commentary on, or rather an expanded 
application of, the sacred text. The prin- 
ciple of restitution, of punishment by fine, 


of purgation by oath, is the same in both. | 


A few statements from this important 
document may help to illustrate the 
application of the principles common to 
both. The Gentoo law enjoins caution 
in the selection of a trustee, and also in 
undertaking a trust. It then says, “Ifa 
person should make use of any property 
intrusted to him, or it be spoiled for want 
of his care and attention, then, whatever 
crime it is for a woman to abuse her 
husband, or for a man to murder his 
friend, the same degree of guilt shall be 
imputed to him, and the value of the 
trust must be made good.” If property is 
stolen, burnt, or otherwise lost or de- 
stroyed, the trustee must make the whole 
good in case he conceals any portion that 
may have been saved. Ifa trustee does 
not give up, on the first demand, the 
property intrusted to him, he is to be fined 
by the magistrate: he must not, however, 
deliver it up to any one but the owner— 
not even to his son, without an order from 
the father; but if the owner dies without 
resuming his deposit, the trustee must 
deliver it up to the heir, without waiting 
for an application. If a person delivers 
his property marked and sealed to the 
trustee, it must be returned with the same 
mark and seal; but if it is not so, the 
trustee shall be put to his oath concern- 
ing any alteration which may have taken 
place. Further information may be 
found in the work to which we have 
referred ; and the whole subject is well 
worth the attention of those who desire 
to acquaint themselves with the pecu- 
liarities of Oriental legislation, as con- 
tributing to the illustration of the Scrip- 
tures. 
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9. “ The law of the burnt offering. ”"— 
This is the daily burnt offering or per- 
petual sacrifice, consisting of two lambs 
offered upon the altar of burnt offering, 
one in the morning and the other in the 
evening. That of the morning was 
offered about sunrise, after the incense 
was bumt upon the goldeu altar, and 
before any other sacrifice. That of the 
evening was offered in the decline of day, 
before the night began. They were both 
wholly consumed on the altar, after the 
same manner as the free-will burnt offer- 
ing, but by a slow fire, thatthey might con- 
tinue the longer burning. With each of the 
victims was offered a bread offering, and 
a drink offering of strong wine (see Num. 
xxvii, 5—7), the latter being poured out 
before the Lord, or about the altar, as a 
libation. The Jewish writers consider 
that the morning sacrifice made atone- 
ment for the sins of the preceding night, 
and that of the evening for the sins of the 
past day. It may he regarded as a daily 
expression of national as well as indivi- 
dual repentance, prayer, and thanks- 
giving. 

28. “ Earthen vessel .... brasen pot.” 
—This is a very remarkable instruction. 
We all know that earthen vessels are 
broken, and others thoroughly scoured, 
when supposed to be defiled, among the 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, as they 
were also among the Jews. But the 
present instance is of a different cha- 
racter. The earthen vessel was to be 
broken, and the copper one scoured and 
rinsed, not because they were defiled, but 
because the flesh of the sin offering 
having been cooked in them, they had 
thus become too sacred for common use. 
We shall elsewhere have occasion to 
remark on instances in which earthen 
utensils were broken, and others scoured 
in consequence of defilement. At present 
we only direct attention to the fact, that 
at this time the culinary vessels of the 
Hebrews seem to have been exclusively 
of earthenware or copper. Iron, though 
known to them, was at this time very 
little in use for any purpose, and even 
when they became better acquainted with 
thatvaluable metal, it is doubtful if their 
culinary or other vessels were ever made 
of it. At least, no pot, pan, or other 
vessel is said in all the Scripture to be of 
iron, What is translated “ iron pan,” in 
Ezek. iv. 3, is properly an “ iron plate,” 
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as the context alone sufficiently indicates. 
In point of fact, the culinary and other 
domestic vessels throughout the East 
remain, to this day, as we find them thus 
early in the Mosaic history, either of 
copper, earthenware, or wood (ch. xi. 33; 
xv. 12), although, no doubt, the quality 
and manufacture have much improved. 
The present writer, in the course of 
journeys aud residence in different parts 
of Western Asia, does not think that he 
ever met with an instance of a cooking 
vessel of any other metal than copper: 
and dishes and bowls of the same metal, 
tinned, are those which most usually 
make their appearance on the tables of 
kings and great men. When luxury 
desires something more rich and costly 
for, the table than copper, it finds indul- 
gence, not in silver and gold, but in china 
and fine earthenware. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verses 15—17. “Eaten the same day 
that it was offered.’"—We here see thatthe 
flesh of some sacrifices was to be eaten on 
the day of offering ; insome cases, however, 
what remained might be eaten on the next 
day, but nothing was to be kept for use till 
the third day—whatever then remained 
was to be consumed by fire. As the peo- 
ple of the East generally eat their meat 
the same day on which it is killed, and 
almost never later than the second day, 
we are inclined to concur in the view of 
Harmer esac ies vol. i. p. 457), 
who thinks that this regulation was in- 
tended to precludeany attempt to preserve 
the meat, hy pee or otherwise, so that 
it might be taken to different parts of the 
country, and used superstitiously, perhaps, 
as peculiarly holy food, or applied in some 
way inconsistent with the intention of the 
law. That intention was, that what 
became the offerer’s share of the sacrifice 
he had presented, he should eat cheerfully 
before the Lord with his friends, and that 
the poor and destitute should partake in 
the benefit. This object was ensured by 
the regulation which precluded the meat 
from being kept beyond the second day. 

23. “ Ye shall eat no manner of fat,” 
&c.—This is a very remarkable law; but 
it isnot to be understood as an interdic- 
tion of all fat, but only the properly fat 
pieces which were offered on the altar in 
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certain sacrifices, and which partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of that appropria- 
tion, became too sacred for common food 
even in animals which had not been sa- 
crificed. The parts of which this law in- 
terdicted the use were:—the fat with 
which the intestines are covered, that is, 
the omentum or caul ; all the fat upon the 
intestines (mesenterium); the fat of the 
kidneys ; and the fat tail of a particular 
species of sheep. It is even uncer- 
tain whether these parts were allowed 
for other purposes than food ; for in verse 
24, the fat of beasts that died of them- 
selves, or were torn by wild beasts, is al- 
lowed for such purposes; and the omission 
of a similar allowance for cattle that died 
under the knife, seems to imply that none 
was made. Independently of their con- 
secration to the altar, it is not difficult to 
discover other reasons which may have 
operated in causing this remarkable inter- 
diction of employing those parts of animals 
which are of so much use to us for culi- 
nary and other purposes. In the opinion 
of Michaelis, it was one of the great objects 
of some of the laws of Mosesto change the 
character of the Israelites from that of a 
nomade and pastoral, to that of a settled 
agricultural people. Accordingly, there 
area number of regulations, the combined 
operation of which rendered such a change 
almost compulsory. The present is one 
of those which tended to wean them from 
that entire dependence upon their flocks, 
which is usual among nomade people; 
and to introduce new wants, which only 
agriculture could supply. The present 
law, in particular, appears to be one of 
several, which scem directed to oblige them 
to the cultivation ofthe excellent olives of 
Palestine, the country which they were 
destined to occupy. Being here debarred 
the use of animal fat, and being apparently, 
on the other hand, precluded the use of 
butter (see note on Deut. xiv. 21), no re- 
source remained for them but to cultivate 
and employ its oil, which in fact they did 
to a great extent, after they were settled 
in the Promised Land. Whether this 
view be correct or not, the tendency of such 
a law to prevent falling back on nomade 
habits can hardly be questioned. It was 
adapted to their condition in Palestine: 
but since their dispersion they have felt 
the interdiction of fat and (as they under- 
stand) of butter, as one of the peculiar evils 
of their state, and have been driven so to 
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expound their law as to allow themselves 
the use of goose fat as a substitute. 

There are, however, other reasons which 
may also have had some eflect in indu- 
cing this prohibition. Medically consi- 
dered, fat is certainly unwholesome, and 
particularly so in warm climates, Besides 
this, the eating of the fat pieces in ques- 
tion, and the use of fat in the preparation 
of food, is highly injurious to persons par- 
ticularly subject to cutaneous disorders, as 
the Israelites are thought to have been. 
To this we may add, that, as it was an 
object of many laws to discourage any 
friendly intercourse between the Israelites 
aud the idolatrous nations, nothing could 
be better calculated than the present and 
other dietic regulations, to prevent them 
from joining in the festivities and social 
entertainments of their neighbours. (See 
Michaelis, vol. iii. 246, e¢ seq.) 

38. “ Oblations.”—The word DIA: 
korbanim, is a general name for all sorts of 
offerings or oblations to God. The root of 
the word is in the verb ap harab, “ to 
approach or bring near;” and the term 
therefore denotes anything brought nigh 
to be offered or dedicated to the Lord, to 
whom also the offerer himself was, as it 
were, brought nigh, having access, in the 
way appointed by the law. Thecompre- 
hensive term is thus very appropriately in- 
troduced here at the conclusion of the ac- 
count of the different offerings and sacri- 
fices. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 6, “ Washed them with water.” 
—Here the ceremonies of consecration 
commence with ablutions, and we have 
seen that the priests were required to bathe 
their hands and feet whenever they entered 
the tabernacle, This doubtless was, not 
merely to ensure physical cleanness, but 
also to symbolize that spiritual purity with 
which man should appear before God. 
The present washing is, however, distin- 
guished from the daily ablution, inasmuch 
as the whole person seems now to have 
been washed, but only the hands and feet 
on common occasions. The idea of the 
fituess of such a practice is so obvious, 
that it has been more or less in use in most 
religious systems. We find, at the hea- 
then temples, laversof a similar use to 
this at the tabernacle. The Egyptian 
priests washed themselves with cold water 
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twice every day, and twice at night; the 
Greeks had their sprinklings, the Romans 
their lustrations and lavatious ; the ancient 
Christians practised ablution before re- 
ceiving the sacrament, and also bathed 
their eyes on entering a church. The 
Roman Catholic church retains something 
of the practice of ablution before, and 


sometimes after, mass; and Calmet says : 
that the holy-water vessels at the entrance | 
of their churches, are in imitation of the : 


laver of the tabernacle. The oriental 
Christians have alsu their solemn washings 
on particular occasions, such as Good 
Friday. The practice of ablution was 
adopted by Mohammed in a very full 
sense ; for hisfollowers arenot only obliged 
to perform their ablutions before they enter 
a mosque, but before they commence their 
prayers, wherever offered, which they are 
required to repeat five times each day. 
This is certainly the most burdensome 
system of ablution which ever existed in 
ancient or modern times. The Hindoos 
also rejoice in the purifying virtues of their 
idolized Ganges, and wash also in other 
waters, because they believe that such 
will be equally eflectual, if, whilst they 
bathe, they say, “ O Ganges, purify me!” 
In fact, nothing is, or has been, more com- 
mon than ablutions in the worship which 
different nations render to their gods; and 
there are few acts connected with their 
service which are not begun or ended with 
some rite symbolical of purification. In 
the religion of classical antiquity, the 
priest was obliged to prepare himself by 
ablution for offering sacrifice; for which 
purpose there was usually water at the 
entrance of the temple. In very ancient 
times the priests seem to have previously 
bathed themselves in some river or stream. 
But such ablutions were only necessary in 
sacrifices to the celestial gods, sprinkling 
being sufficient for the terrestrial and in- 
fernal deities. (See Banier’s ‘ Mythology 
of the Ancients,’ i. 271.) 

We may here observe, that, from the 
obligation of the priests to wash their feet 
before entering the tabernacle, and for 
other reasons, it has been inferred that 
they officiated with bare feet. It is also 
observed, that in the enumeration of the 
articles of the priestly dress, sandals are 
not mentioned, neither does Josephus in 
his account speak of them. It is true that 
Plutarch represents the Hebrew priest as 
officiating with buskins: but hisauthority 
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is of the least possible weight on such a 
subject. We helieve, ourselves, that the 
priests did officiate barefoot ; although our 
conviction does not proceed from the rea- 
sons thus stated, but rather from the know- 
ledge that it was in very ancient times, 
as at present, a common mark of respect in 
the East to uncover the feet. (See note to 
Exod. iii. 5.) Even classical heathenism 
affords instances of this usage. ‘‘ Adore 
and sacrifice with naked feet,” was a 
maxim of Pythagoras, which he probably 
brought, with the rest of his philosophy, 
from the East. The temple of Diana at 


‘Crete might not be entered with covered 


. feet; the Roman ladies were obliged to be 
* barefoot in the temple of Vesta; and the 


| suppliants went barefvot to the temple of 
, Jupiter when they prayed for rain, 
* Mohammedans, 


The 
and the Asiatic and 
Abyssinian Christians, invariubly take off 
their shoes before they enter a place of 
worship, as do the Bralimins of India when 
they enter their temples. As to the Jews 
themselves, it is impossible to say, unless 
by inference, what they did in the taber- 
nacle; but it seems fair to conclude that 
they did the same as afterwards in the 
Temple, and that they there officiated 
barefoot we have the concurrent testimony 
of various writers. , Maimonides says, that 
none were allowed to enter the Temple 
with shoes, or with unclean feet, or with a 
staff, or in the dress in which they worked 
at their respective callings. The Talmud 
is positive on the same subject, saying that 
no priest or layman might enter with shoes ; 
but as this regulation, in conjunction with 
their way of life and the thinness of their 
official dress, was injurious to their health, 
there was asmall apartment or closet, 
called the “stove” or fire-room,” which 
had a heated floor on which the priests 
might occasionally warm their feet. (See 
Saurin’s ‘ Dissertations,’ xliv. and liv.; 
Calmet’s ‘Commentaire Littéral,’ on 
Exod. iii. 5, and xxx. 18, &c.) 

12. “ Poured of the anointing oil upon 
Aaron’s head."—From comparing this 
verse with verse 30, it is thought that 
Aaron alone was anointed on the head, 
his sous being merely sprinkled; or, as 
we should understand—that Aaron was 
sprinkled in common with his.sons, but 
that the anointing or pouring out of oil 
upon his head was an addition peculiar to 
him. The custom of setting persous apart 
for particularly dignified or holy offices, 
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by anointing, seems to have originated in 
the East, and in most cases appears to have 
symbolized the effusion of the gifts and 
graces which they were presumed to re- 
ceive from heaven to qualify them for 
distinguished offices. Hence this sacred 
anointing seems to have been considered 
as investing with a peculiar sanctity the 
person on whom it had been. conferred. 
We see this:'in the reverence with which 
“the Lord’s anointed ” is on all occasions. 
mentioned in Scripture. The persons set 
apart to their offices by anointing, among 
the Hebrews, were the priests, kings, pro- 
plets; but there is some doubt about the 
latter, to which we shall have occasion to 
advert, as well as to the unction of the 
kings. The precious oil seems to have 
been more profusely expended on Aaron 
than in any other application. We learn 
from Ps, cxxxiii. 2, that being poured on 
his head, it ran down on his beard and to 
the collar of his coat (the robe of the 
ephod)—not to the skirts of his garments, 
as there translated. The Jewish writers 
have many fancies about the mode in 
which the oil was applied, into which we 
need not enter. Ifthe high-priest was, as 
some state, fully robed before anointed, the 
the mitre might have been taken off for 
that ceremony: but others think that the 
tiara was not put on till after the anoint- 
ing. 

23. “ Moses took of the blood of it, and 
put it upon the tip of Aaron's right ear, and 
upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon 
the great toe of his right foot.” —Banier, in 
his work on the‘ Mythology of the An- 
cients,’ gives, after Prudentius, a remark- 
able instance of the personal application 
of the victim’s blood in the ceremonies of 
consecration. He calls it “a sort of bap- 
tism of blood,” which was thought to con- 
vey a spiritual regeneration. It occurs in 
the Taurobolium, a sacrifice which was 
offered to Cybele at the consecration of 
her high-priest, but not wholly confined to 
that occasion, and which had rites and 
ceremonies different from all other sacri- 
fices. In order to consecrate the high- 
priest, a great hole was made, into which 
he entered, dressed in an unusual manner, 
wearing acrown of gold, and with a toga 
of silk tucked up after the Sabine fashion. 
Above the hole was a sort of floor, the 
boards of which, not being closely joined, 
left certain chinks, besides which several 
holes were bored in the boards themselves. 
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Then they led up to the place a bull 
(sometimes a ram or goat) crowned with 
garlands, bearing on his shoulders fillets 
covered with flowers, and having his fore- 
head gilt. Its throat was cut over the 
hole, so that the blood fell upon the floor, 
which, being perforated, allowed it to pass 
throngh in a shower upon the priest, who 
received it eagerly upon his body and 
clothes. Not content with this, he held 
back his head to receive it on his cheeks, 
ears, lips, and nostrils; he even opened 
his mouth to moisten his tongue with it, 
and some he swallowed. When all the 
blood was drained, the victim was re- 
moved and the high-priest came out. The 
horrible appearance which he presented 
may well be conceived, but he was re- 
ceived with congratulation; and the peo- 
ple, not daring to approach his person, 
adored him at a distance, regarding him 
now as a man quite pure and sanctified.— 
They who thus received the blood of the 
Taurobole wore their stained clothes as 
Jong as possible, as a sensible evidence of 
their regeneration. Might it not be to 
prevent such a practice as this last, that 
in the sin offering, if any of the victim's 
blood was sprinkled upon a garment, that 
garment was directed to be carefully 
washed in the holy place? (Ch. vi. 27.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 24. “ There came a fire out from 
before the LORD, and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt offering.”—Comuect. this 
with chap. vi. 13, “The fire shall ever be 
burning upon the altar; it shall never 
go out.”—From this it would appear that 
the fire upon the brazen altar was in the 
first instance miraculously kindled, and 
that the fire thus originating was to be 
continually kept up. The consumption 
of the sacrifice by miraculous fire, is not 
peculiar to the present instance: it fre- 
quently occurs in the sacred narrative as 
a token of the Divine favour and accept 
ance, but it is ouly in comection with 
this fire that there is any direction about 
such fires being continually kept up. 
Some tradition of these facts, or at least 
of the patriarchal instances, seems to have 
existed among theancient heathen, among 
whom we find that the consumption of 
the sacrifice by supernatural fire was 
regarded as a circumstance denoting 
acceptance aud favour, There is, of 
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course, no instance of this kind that will 
bear examination; but the poctical and 
other allusions to it, evince the existence 
of the feeling, and of the traditions on 
which it was based. 

Nothing is more likely than that 
Zoroaster, the ancient reformer of the 
Persian religion, had the instance before 
us in view, in some of his pretences and 
regulations. It is well known that the 
ancient Persians were worshippers of fire; 
as are, to this day, their descendants in 
India, This they were before the time 
of Zoroaster, but not, apparently, on the 
same grounds on which his doctrine 
placed that worship. We need not here 
inquire into the principles of this worship, 
as we only mention it in order to state 
that, to counect the greater sanctity with 
the fire which should burn and be reve- 
renced on the altars, he professed to 
furnish them with fire from heaven. But 
this was not by an open and sensible 
miracle like the one Lefore us; only, like 
Mohammed, he pretended to have been 
in heaven, where God spoke to him from 
the midst of a great and bright fire, part 
of which he brought away with him, and 
placed it on the altar of the first fire- - 
temple which he erected (at Xix, in 
Media), whence it ,was propagated to 
other altars. Even the Hindoos, although 
they are not worshippers of fire, are par- 
ticularly careful about the origin of that 
which they use for sacred purposes, That 
which is used in the great sacrifice of 
Yagam must be taken from the fire of 
some previous offering of the same kind, 
or procured afresh by rubbing together 
two pieces of wood: any other would 
amount to what is called “strange fire” 
in the ensuing chapter. This sacrifice 
seems to be a very expensive free-will 
oflering—believed to be effectual in 
procuring the offerers the fruition of their 
desires, They reserve a portion of the 
fire, and carefully keep it up all their 
lives, with a view to its being employed 
to light their funeral pile (Roberts's 
‘Illustrations,’ p. 84). In the same way, 
the Sagnicas, when they enter on their 
sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces 
of hard wood, a fire which they keep 
lighted -through their lives, for their 
nuptial ceremony, the performance of 
solemn sacrifices, the obsequies of their 
ancestors, and their own funeral pile 
(‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. ii. p. 60). 
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With respect to the command, that the 
sacred fire on the altar of burnt offerings 
should never go out, Calmet seems 
doubtful whether this injunction was put 
in execution in the wilderness during the 
marches of the Israelites from one place 
to another. If they did not preserve the 
fire during their pilgrimage, they could 
not afterwards, because we read of no new 
supply of miraculous fire until the 
dedication of Solomon's Temple, when 
the fire descended upon the new altar of 
burnt offerings. Whether the fire, if it 
then existed, on the tabernacle altar was 
then transferred to the new altar, or else 
extinguished, we cannot learn; but it is 
on all hands allowed that the miraculous 
fire was kept up on the Temple altar until 
the time of Manasseh, as some say, but 
as others, with more probability, state, 
till the destruction of the Temple by the 
Chaldeans. It was not restored by 
miracle to the second Temple, where 
they had only common fire: and this is 
numbered among the circumstances in 
which this Temple was inferior to that 
of Solomon. 

The Jews believe that the fire was 
maintained on the altar during the forty 
years’ wanderings: and the Jewish tra- 
dition, as stated by Maimonides, is, that 
there were three fires on the altar—one 
for burnt offerings, another to supply fire 
for the incense offerings, and a third kept 
always burning, in compliance with the 
Jaw. It would therefore seem that, in 
this view, two of the fires were allowed to 
go out when not wanted, and were 
rekindled, when required, from the 
perpetual fire. As the altar in its 
removals was to be covered with a purple 
cloth and the ashes taken out (Num. iv. 
13), the sacred fire must then have been 
conveyed in a separate receptacle. With 
regard to the fire on the Temple-altar, 
the Rabbins tell us that great care was 
taken that no wood but that which was 
reputed clean should be employed for 
fuel; and it was all carefully barked and 
examined before it was laid on. The fire 
also was fiever to be blown upon, either 
with bellows or with the breath of man. 
These regulations are so similar to those 
of Zoroaster, as to strengthen the opinion 
of his being thoroughly conversant with 
the usages of the Hebrews. He strictly 
enjoined that the fire which he pretended 
to have brought from heaven, should be 
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carefully kept up, that barked wood only 
should be used for fuel, and that it should 
be revived only by the blasts of the open 
air, or by oil being poured upon it. It 
was death to cast upon it any unclean 
thing, or to blow it with bellows or with 
the breath, by which it would be polluted ; 
and, for this reason, the priests themselves, 
although they watched the fire day and 
night, never approached it but with a 
cloth over their mouths, that they might 
not breathe thereon; and this they did, 
not only when they approached to place 
on more fuel, or do any other service 
about the fire, but also when they pro- 
nounced their forms of prayer before it, 
and which therefore they rather mumbled 
than spoke. The history, true or false, 
of the preservation of this fire after the 
Mohammedan conquest, under circum- 
stances of concealment and difficulty, is 
very interesting. The modern Parsees of 
India believe that it was ultimately con- 
veyed to that country, and consequently 
that they still possess the sacred fire which 
Zoroaster brought from heaven, 

The possession of a sacred fire, kept 
continually burning, was not peculiar to 
the Jewsor the Persians. To something si- 
milar among the Hindoos we have already 
in this note adverted, and we may mention 
a few other instances. The Greeks had a 
perpetual fire at Delphi and many other 
places. “In every corporation town the 
ancient Greeks had a prytaneum, or 
council-hall, where the people at times 
assembled to consult about the common 
interest; and here was also a place of 
worship and a perpetual fire kept therein, 
upon an altar for public sacrifice.” (Sir 
I, Newton’s ‘ Chronology.”) The Romans 
had but one perpetual tire—that in the 
temple of the goddess Vesta, whose 
worship among them consisted chiefly in 
the preservation of the fire which was 
consecrated to her. It is true that this 
fire was allowed to go out on the last day 
of the year, and was kindled again on the 
first of the new year; but its going out 
at any other time during the year was 
regarded with great alarm, as portending 
public calamities of no common magni- 
tude; and if this happened through any 
neglect of the virgin priestesses who had 
the custody of the fire, the crime was 
severely punished. Even the ancient 
Gauls, in the recesses of the forests and 
groves which were their temples, had a 
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sacred fire continually burning on their 
altars, and which they seem to have 
regarded with scarcely less veneration 
than the Persians. The facts we have 
here bronght together on the subject will 
be found to contribute to the illustration 
of many passages of the Holy Scriptures. 
We have here adduced them, not from 
supposing that the worship of fire pro- 
ceeded from a misapprehension of the 
facts recorded in the Bible, but from 
conceiving it probable that the idea of a 
sacred fire, natural or supernatural, and 
of its perpetual conservation, did arise 
—the former, from the various early 
instances which the Scripture mentions, 
and the latter, from the practice of the 
Hebrews with regard to the sacred fires 
on the altars of burnt offering in the 
tabernacle and Temple. 


CHAPTER X. 

Verse 1. “ Nadab and Abihu. . . offered 
strange fire before the LORD.” —From the 
interdiction of wine and strong drink 
which immediately succeeds this awful 
event, it has been inferred that too free 
indulgence in wine led them to the act 
of disobedience and rashness for which 
they were pnnished with death. This, 
however, is no more than a conjecture. As 
to the crime itself, some think that it 
consisted in an unauthorised attempt to 
enter the most holy place, which the 
high-priest alone was allowed to enter, 
and that only once in the year. This 
wouldalso involve anattempted encroach- 
ment on the peculiar prerogatives of the 
high-priest. We confess, however, that 
their offence does not seem to us so 
difficult to discover as these conjectures 
suppose. The text says that “they 
offered strange fire before the Lord, which 
he commanded them not.” This seems 
clear enough, when we recollect that the 
statements in the preceding chapter con- 
cerning the fire miraculously kindled on 
the altar, which was to be continually 
kept up on the altar of burnt offering, 
and from which the fire was to be taken 
to burn the incense offered morning and 
evening onthe goldenaltar. By “strange 
fire,” therefore, we are to understand, 
probably; common fire, not from the brazen 
altar, and therefore not that which had 
in its origin been miraculously kindled 
and appropriated to the service of the 
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altars. That they had no right to offer 
incense at all, as some Rabbins ard 
modern critics suppose, there seems reason 
to doubt; indeed, that the censers are 
said to be “their censers,” seems to 
imply that it was part of their duty to 
offer incense. In this case, their crime 
was that they performed their duty in 
an irregular and negligent manner, 
(See Saurin’s ‘ Dissertations,’ No. vi.) 
We incline to prefer this interpretation ; 
but Scheltinga and others advocate the 
opinion, that the fire itself was properly 
taken from the altar of burnt offering, but 
that the incense was applied to the fire in 
another manner than God had ordained. 
They ground this opinion chietly on the 
fact that Moses calls it simply “ fire” 
as put into the censers, and does not call 
it “strange fire” till after the incense 
has been introduced. It has also been 
asked where these unhappy men got the 
fire, if it was uot from the altar? The 
Targum of Jonathan answers, with great 
probability, that they obtained it from 
the fires at which the priests’ portion of 
the sacrifices was dressed for food in the 
court of the tabernacle. Strange or 
common fire was, in much the same way, 
rigidly interdicted by the religion of 
Zoroaster, which declared it a crime 
punishable with death to kindle fire on 
the altar of any newly-erected temple, or 
to rekindle it on any altar when it had 
been by accident extinguished, except 
with fire obtained either from some other 
temple, or from the sun. 

2. “ Fire from the LORD . . . devoured 
them,” —“ Slew them” would have been 
more accurate, as it seems, from verse 5, 
that their bodies were not reduced to 
ashes, nor even their vestments consumed. 
Whence the fire proceeded does not 
appear. Some think it came from their 
own censers; but the expression “ from 
the Lord,” would seem either to imply 
that it issued immediately from the air, 
or from the most holy place, where the 
Lord's presence dwelt between the che- 
rubim. The effect, as described, re- 
sembles that of lightning, which destroys 
without injuring the clothes or leaving 
any marks of violence on the bodies of 
the slain. It is said that the Jews, 
from this precedent, derived their practice 
of strangling or suffocating those that 
were condemned to be burned, without 
reducing them to ashes. 
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3. “And Aaron held his peace.”—The 
reader will not fail toremark the emphasis 
and effect of this beautiful abruption. It 
implies, that, however strongly he may 
have felt this awful event asa father, he 
indulged no lamentation or complaint, 
but submitted in sileuce to the judgment 
of God upon those very sons who had 
before been peculiarly honoured with 
the Divine favour; they alone of all his 
sons having been with him and Moses 
and the seventy elders (Exod. xxiv. 9), 
on the mount, and had seen there the 
symbols of the Divine presence, aud heard, 
under the most awful circumstances, the 
delivery of those ordinances which it was 
death to break, and for breaking which 
they had died. This made their pre- 
sumption or neglect the more criminal. 
We may safely claim for the conduct of 
their afflicted father on this occasion as 
large a measure of praise as writers have 
liberally given to instances of resignation 
to calamity, similar, but certainly not 
more conspicuous. Indeed, from the 
instances quoted, it would seem as if the 
ancient heathen expected priests and 
others, when engaged in sacrifices, to 
remain unmoved by any intelligence con- 
cerning their private calamities. They 

i relate that Minos heard of the death of 
‘his son while occupied in a sacrifice; 
but although he took off his crown, and 
commanded the music to cease, he con- 
tinued the sacrifice he had commenced. 
Xenophon, the famous historian and 
general, heard, while offering a sacrifice, 
that his eldest son was killed in the battle 
of Mantinea; upon this he put off his 
mitre until he should learn how his son 
had died, and when he knew that he had 
' died bravely and victorious, he put it on 
_ again, and continued the sacrifice. Many 
similar illustrations might be adduced ; 
but we have the rather selected these, as 
they also contribute to illustrate a direction 
in verse 6. 

-6. “ Uncover not your heads.”—Some 
explain this in reference to the hair, which 
the Israelites were sometimes accustomed 
to shave in times of mourning. But we 
concur with the Septuagint, and the 
great majority of commentators, in 
believing that the mitre or turban was 
intended. This was always worn by the 
priests while officiating. The heathen 
priests and sacrificers also had their heads 
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covered; and as we gather from the 
instances in the preceding note, that it 
was among them a mark of alfliction for 
such a person to take off the covering of the 
head, we may infer that this was forbidden 
to the Hebrew priests as a well-known and 
common act of priestly mourning. 

“ Neither rend your clothes.” —Calmet, 
in his ‘Commentaire,’ thinks that this 
command is restricted to the sacerdotal 
vestmentsof the priests ; and it is certainly 
possible that the interdiction of the out- 
ward indication of mourning was limited 
to the time in which the priests were 
engaged in their official duties and wore 
their ceremonial habits. At other times 
they dressed like the rest of their country- 
men; and the Talmud says, that a priest 
was only accounted a priest while he 
wore the sacred vestments, and that 
beyond the precincts of the temple (or 
tabernacle) he was considered only as 
a layman. This, of course, can only 
apply to the secondary priests, and it 
seems doubtful how far it applies even 
tothem. It is, however, certain that the 
priests wore the common dress on ordinary 
occasions; and that they were not for- 
bidden to rend it, is rendered probable 
from the fact that the high-priest Caiaphas 
rent his clothes when he heard the alleged 
blasphemy of Jesus Christ. This, how- 
ever, was not an act of mourning, which 
it seems the intention of the text only 
to forbid. We do not suppose that the 
priests were allowed to rend the sacred 
vestments on any occasion; but whether 
they might not exhibit an act of mourning, 
when not engaged in their official duties, 
it is difficult to determine. Rending the 
clothes was a common and very ancient 
mode of expressing grief, indignation, or 
concern, and as such is frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures. The earliest 
instances are those of Reuben on finding 
the pit empty in which he had expected 
to discover Joseph; and of Jacob, who 
also rent his clothes when he heard of 
Joseph's death. It is said that the upper 
garment only was rent for a brother, sister, 
son, daughter, or wife, but all the gar- 
ments for a father or mother. Maimonides 
says that the rents were not stitched up 
again till after thirty days, and were 
never sewed up well. There is no law 
which enjoins the Jews to rend their 
clothes, yet in general they so far think it 
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requisite to comply with this old custom 
asto makea slight rent for the sake of 
form. 

9. “Do not drink wine nor strong 
drink, "—Setting aside the detailed expla- 
nations of the Rabbins, this seems to 
mean that the priests were not to drink 
wine, or any other inebriating liquor, on 
the days of their ministration, until after 
their service in the tabernacle for the 
current day had terminated. A regulation 
similar to this was in force among the 
Egyptian priests. The Carthaginians 
(and probably their ancestors the Phoni- 
cians) had a similar law for their magis- 
trates, who, during their year of office, 
and the judges and governors, while in 
actual employment, were not allowed so 
much as to taste wine. “ Strong drinks” 
undoubtedly include all intoxicating 
drinks other than wine. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 2. “ These are the beasts which ye 
shall eat."—As this very remarkable 
chapter forms the basis of the dietetical 
system of the Jews, we shall here give 
such attention to it as may supersede 
the necessity for many dispersed notes 
hereafter. Besides some remarks which 
will occur in the details which this chap- 
ter embraces, we shall now make some 
observations on the destyn of the distinc- 
tions here established ; and in the con- 
cluding note shall remark on the proper 
import of the words clean and wnelean, as 
applied to animals declared to be fit or 
untit for food. Michaelis has entered 
largely into these subjects; and he is the 
guide we shall principally follow, with- 
out, however, excluding our own obser- 
vations, or information derived from 
other sources, 

The principal design, not only of these, 
but of many other of the laws of Moses, 
was, as far as possible, to oblige the 
Israelites to continue a distinct people in 
Palestine, without spreading into other 
countries, or having much intercourse 
with their inhabitants. This object ex- 
plains many directions which otherwise 
it would be difficult to understand. And 
the ulterior intention of this doubtless 
was, to prevent them from being infected 
by that idolatry into which all the neigh- 
bouring nations were plunged, as well as 
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to preserve them from the degrading vices 
to which the idolaters of Palestine were 
eminently addicted, as we learn not only 
from the Scriptures, but from the au- 
thority of the classical writers. Now in 
attaining this object, a distinction of 
meats must be felt to have been of the 
highest importance. “Intimate friend- 
ships,” says Michaelis, “are in most cases 
formed at table; and with the man with 
whom I can neither eat nor drink, let our 
intercourse in business be what it may, 
I shall seldom become so familiar as with 
him whose guest I am, and he mine. If 
we have, besides, from education, an 
abhorrence of the food which others eat, 
this forms a new obstacle to closer in- 
timacy.” The truth of this observation 
must be obvious to every person acquainted 
with the East, where, on account of the 
natives regarding as unclean many articles 
of food and modes of preparation in 
which Europeans indulge, travellers or 
residents find it impossible to associate 
intimately with conscientious Moham- 
medans or Hindoos. Nothing more effec- 
tual could be devised to keep one people 
distinct from another. It causes the 
difference between them to be ever present 
to the mind, touching, as it does, upon 
so many points of social and every-day 
contact, and it is therefore far more 
efficient in its results, as a rule of distinc- 
tion, than any difference in doctrine, 
worship, or morals, which men could 
entertain, While the writer of this note 
was in Asia, he had almost daily occa- 
sion to be convinced of the incalculable 
efficacy of such distinctions in keeping 
men apart from strangers. A Moham- 
medan, for instance, might be kind, 
liberal, indulgent; but the recurrence of 
a meal, or of any eating, threw him back 
upon his own distinctive practices and 
habits, reminding him that you were an 
unclean person from your habits of indul- 
gence in foods and drinks forbidden to 
him, and that his own purity was endan- 
gered by communication with you. Your 
own perception of this feeling in him is 
not to you less painful and discouraging 
to intercourse, than its existence is to 
him who entertains it. It is a mutual 
repulsion continually operating; and its 
eflect may be estimated from the fact, 
that no nation, in which a distinction 
of meats was rigidly enforced as part of 
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a religious system, has ever changed its 
religion. Oriental legislators have been 
generally aware of the effect of such regu- 
lations; and hence through most parts of 
Asia, we find a religious distinction of 
meats in very active operation, and so 
‘arranged as to prevent social intercourse 
with people of a different faith. In the 
chapter before us it is not difficult to 
discover, that the Israelites, in attending 
to its injunctions, must have been pre- 
cluded from social intercourse with any 
of their neighbours, As to the Egyptians, 
they had themselves a system of national 
laws on this point, which restrained them 
from intercourse with strangers. They 
could not eat with the Israelites even in 
the time of Jacob. Some of the animals 
which the Israelites were allowed to eat, 
the cow for instance, were never slaugh- 
tered by the Egyptians, being sacred to 
some god; while, on the other hand, the 
Israelites were interdicted some animals 
which the Egyptians ate freely. ‘Then 
as to the Canaanites or Phoenicians, they 
seem to have eaten not only those meats 
prohibited by Moses, which we usually 
eat; but also others, of which the flesh 
of dogs was one. With regard to the 
Arabs, they were nearly related to the 
Israelites, and their practices were less 
corrupt than those of the Egyptians and 
Canaanites, whence the difference of focd 
is not so strongly marked; bat still it was 
quite enough to hinder the intimacy of 
the two nations. The camel not only 
constitutes the principal wealth of the 
Arabs, but its flesh is a principal animal 
food; besides which they eat the hare, 
and the jerbou—all these are forbidden in 
this chapter, the last under the name of 
“mouse.” If even at this distance of 
time we can discover such differences 
between the diet of the Hebrews and that 
of their neighbours, we may easily con- 
ceive that a more intimate acquaintance 
with the diet of the latter would exhibit 
more importantand numerous distinctions. 
Those which we have stated are doubt- 
less the principal reasons for the minute 
distinctions of food enforced in this chap- 
ter, as indeed seems to be expressly in- 
timated in verses 43—45. But there is 
every probability that dietetical considera- 
tions also had their due weight, although 
we are not to consider such considerations 
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are sufficiently obvious however in some 
of the interdictions, such, for instance, as 
that of pork, in verse 7 (see the note 
thereon): and we feel satisfied that a 
minute investigation would show that the 
nutriment afforded by the flesh of many 
of the interdicted animals is less whole- 
some and more favourable to the produc- 
tion of scrofulous and scorbutic disorders 
than that of any included in the list of 
permitted food. To this some have 
added moral reasons for the laws in ques- 
tion, ascribing to the eating of certain 
animals a specific influence on the moral 
temperament, That such an influence 
may to some degree and in certain forms 
be exhibited need not be denied; but it 
will still remain doubtful whether such 
influence of particular kinds of food can 
ever be of so much importance, as alone 
to furnish a reason for legislative inter- 
ference. There have been many other 
ingenious speculations on the subject, 
on which it does not seem necessary to 
occupy the reader's attention. 

3. “‘ Whatsoever parteth the hoof,’&c.— 
Here we have a specific allusion to that 
order of the mammalia which are called 
the Ruminantia, as embracing all those 
animals that chew the cud, and have the 
foot divided into two principal toes, 
whereof the nails are developed in an 
extraordinary manner, and form what is 
commonly known by the name of a hoof. 
Their stomach is divided into four dis- 
tinct sacs or portions, and they subsist 
entirely upon vegetables, hence they are 
in a peculiar manner suited for the pur- 
pose recommended both by prescription 
and use. - All beasts that had neither, or 
wanted one, of the distinguishing marks 
in question, are declared unclean, ‘The: 
reader will not fail to observe that the 
beautifully simple and scientific division 
of quadrupeds here stated on divine 
authority at so early a period, is one 
which has never yet, after all the im- 
provements in natural history, become 
obsolete; but, on the contrary, isone which 
the greatest masters of the science have 
continued to consider useful. Michaelis 
says this is “wonderful.” But it is not 
wonderful when we recollect who was its 
author—not Moses, but God. It would 
have been wonderful if, as Michaelis 
seems to think, it evinced. the progress 
which men had then made in the science 
of natural history ; but it is in fact very 
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doubtful whether the Israelites, or even 
Moses himself, understood the principles 
on which the distinction was established. 
After stating the general principle, a few 
examples are given to illustrate its appli- 
cation. 

4, “The camel because he cheweth the 
cud, but divideth not the hoof.”—Michaelis 
justly remarks, that in the case of certain 
quadrupeds a doubt may arise, whether 
they do fully divide the hoof, or ruminate. 
“In such cases,” he says, ‘to prevent 
difficulties, a legislator must authorita~ 
tively decide; by which I do not mean 
that he should prescribe to naturalists 
what their belief should be, but only to 
determine, for the sake of expounders or 
judges of the law, what animals are to be 
regarded as ruminating, or parting the 
hoof.” This doubt arises in the case of 
the camel, which does ruminate, and 
does in some sort divide the hoof—that 


he cushion on which 


A, i 


the animal treads, shown as lifted ont of its bed] 


[Inside of a Camel's foot. 


is, the foot is divided into two toes, which 
are very distinctly marked above, but 
below the division is limited to the an- 
terior portion of the foot, the toes being 
cushioned upon and confined by the elas- 
tic pad upon which the camel goes. This 
peculiar conformation of the foot renders 
the division incomplete, and Moses, for 
the purposes of the law, therefore decides 
that it divides not the hoof. Perhaps in 
this nicely balanced question, the deter- 
mination against the use of the camel for 
food was made with the view of keeping 
the Israelites distinct from the other de- 
scendants of Abraham, with whom their 
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connection and coincidence in manners 
were otherwise so close. The interdiction 
of the camel, and of course, its milk, was 
well calculated to prevent them from 
entertaining any desire to continue in 
Arabia, or from again devoting them- 
selves to the favourite occupation of no- 
made herdsmen, from which it was ob- 
viously the intention of many of the laws 
to wean them. In Arabia, a people 
would be in a very uncomfortable con- 
dition who could neither eat camel's flesh 
nor drink its milk. Of the constant 
use of its milk by the Arabs we have 
already spoken; and if we wanted a 
medical reason for its interdiction, it 
might be found in the fact that to its 
constant use is attributed the obstructions 
and indurations of the stomach, which 
form one of the most common complaints 
of the Arabs. They do not kill the camel 
or any other animal for ordinary food ; 
but when a camel happens to be lamed in 
a caravan it is killed, and a general feast 
is made on its flesh. Camels are also 
killed on great festival occasions, and 
sometimes to give a large entertainment 
in honour of a distinguished guest. Some- 
times also a man vows to sacrificea camel 
if he obtain this or that blessing, as, for 
instance, if his mare brings forth a fe- 
male; and in that case he slaughters the 
animal, and feasts his friends on the flesh. 
Burckhardt (¢ Notes on the Bedouins’) 
mentions the rather remarkable fact, that 
the Arabs know no remedy against the 
three most dangerous diseases to which 
camels are subject; but they believe that 
the Jews in their sacred books have reme- 
dies mentioned, which they withhold 
through hatred and malice. The flesh ofthe 
camel is coarse grained, but is rather 
juicy and palatable when the animal is 
young and not poorly fed. It is inferior 
to good beef, although, when the writer 
first ate it, he mistook it for beef; but it 
is at least equal, if not superior, to horse- 
flesh. 


5. “ Coney.” — YW, shaphan. 
Proy. xxx. 26. 

6. “ Hare.” — JAIN, arneveth, Lepus 
timidus. The Hebrew name seems to be 
compounded of two words, the former ~ 
TIN: avah, signifying to crop, and the 
latter 89, 2b, the produce of the ground, 
The propriety of this denomination will 
appear from the devastations which in 
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various times and countries hares are 
recorded to have committed. The reason 
given for their rejection is, that, though 


“they chew the cud, they do not divide the 


hoof—that is, that their foot has too many 
divisions—an undivided hoof, and a foot 
with more than a complete division into 
two parts, being equally rejected. The 
statement that the hare does chew the cud 
has been disputed by naturalists. Mi- 
chaelis, who says that no two sportsmen 
concur in giving the same answer on the 
subject, considers it one of those doubtful 
cases which, as in the case of the camel's 
foot, the legislator was obliged to decide 
authoritatively. But the poet Cowper, 
who domesticated three tame hares, and 
studied their habits with great attention, 
affirms that “they chewed the cud all 
day till evening,” thus confirming the 
decision of the Hebrew legislator. The 
use of the hare for food is not forbidden 
to Mohammedans in their Koran, and is 
distinctly allowed, by the example of 
Mohammed himeelf, in the ‘ Mischat-ul- 
Masabih,’ but the Moslem doctors have 
classed its flesh among meats which, 
although not legally forbidden, areabomi- 
nable. Dr. Russell, who does not seem 
to be aware of this fact, in his ‘Natural 
History of Aleppo,’ attributes the absti- 
nence of the Turks from the hare merely to 
dislike. Itis however remarkable, that the 
Bedouin Arabs, the Eelauts of Persia, and 
other Mohammedan nomades, who in ge- 
neral pay little attention to religion, pursue 
hares with great eagerness, and eat them 
openly without the least scruple. The 
animals are found in considerable num- 
bers in the deserts of Western Asia, which 
these nomades inhabit or through which 
they frequently pass. They are usually 
dressed entire without any preparation ; 
being baked in a hole dug in the ground 
for the purpose; and, thus cooked, are 
much relished by all nomades. : 
4. “ Fhe swine.”—The prohibition of 
the hog is by no means peculiar to the 
Hebrews. All their neighbours, the 
Egyptians, the Arabs, and the Pheni- 
cians, concurred in disliking the hog, 
and interdicting its use. Herodotus is 
very particular in his information as to 
the estimation in which the hog was held 
by the first of these nations. We have 
ready mentioned that, on account of 
their reputed sanctity, the Egyptians ab- 
stained from different animals in dif- 
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ferent parts of the kingdom. But they 
all concurred in abstaining from the cow, 
which was universally sacred. The only 
other animal which the Egyptians in 
general refrained from using was the hog, 
on account of its uncleanness. If an 
Egyptian happened to touch a hog, even 
by accident, he immediately hastened to 
plunge himself, clothes and all, into the 
water. Swineherds were not allowed to 
enter the temples; and as no one would 
form a connection by marriage with them, 
they were obliged to intermarry exclu- 
sively among themselves. Yetthe Egyp- 
tians sacrificed the hog to Bacchus and 
Luna, when the moon was at the full, 
and afterwards feasted upon the flesh, 
which they would have disdained on any 
other occasion. They therefore did some- 
times eat pork, and we hence see that 
Moses, by directing a total abstinence, 
precluded one of the acts of idolatry to 
which the Egyptians were addicted. 
But the principal reason for interdicting 
swine’s flesh was probably dietetical. It 
was a remark made by the ancient phy- 
sicians, and confirmed by the modern, 
that persons who indulged in pork were 
peculiarly liable to leprosy and other 
cutaneous disorders. Michaelis observes: 
on this subject: “Whoever is afflicted: 
with any cutaneous diseases must care-- 
fully abstain from swine’s flesh if he- 
wishes to recover. It has likewise been: 
long ago observed, that the eating of* 
swine’s flesh produces a peculiar suscep-- 
tibility of itchy disorders. Now, in the- 
whole tract of country in which Palestine- 
lies, something more to the south, and 
something more to the north, the leprosy 
is an endemic disease: in Egypt it is 
peculiarly common, and the Israelites 
left that country so far infected with it 
that Moses was obliged to make many 
regulations on the subject, that the con- 
tagion might be weakened, and the people 
tolerably guarded against its influence.” 
He adds: “Every physician will inter- 
dict a person labouring under any cuta- 
neous disease from eating pork; and it 
has been remarked in Germany that such 
diseases are in a peculiar manner to be 
met with in those places where a great 
deal of pork is eaten.” Michaelis also 
observes that, although pork was for- 
bidden as food, the Hebrews were not 
forbidden to keep’ swine as articles of 
trade. We agree that they might do so, 
M2. 
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and shall be prepared to show that they 
actually did sv, alter people of Greek 
descent, aud others who liked pork, began 
to settle in towns upon their borders (see 
the note on Luke viii. 32); but it does 
not appear to us very likely that they did 
so in the earlier ages of their history, 
when, as we believe, most of their neigh- 
bours participated in their objections to 
swine’s flesh. Michaelis omits to observe 
cue very important fact operating to the 
interdiction of pork: this is, that, of all 
animals, the hog is the only one subject 
to leprosy, and also to measles and a 
disorder resembling the king's evil. The 
Hebrews were aware of this, and had a 
saying that the hogs received nine out of 
ten measures of leprosy that descended on 
the world. We can perceive, however, 
that so far as the law is concerned, the 
hog was not more uncleau than the ass or 
camel; but these animals are useful in 
other respects than for food, and as the 
hog is of little use but for food, and its 
habits are filthy and disagreeable, a 
people who may not use it as meat, uatu- 
rally come to regard it with an aversion 
which dces not apply to other animals 
equally disallowed as food. But we 
think the extent of this aversion has been 
exaggerated. The Mohammedans detest 
the hog quite as much as it was possible 
for the Jews to do, and none are kept for 
any purpose by them; but if they en- 
counter a wild hog, they will capture it 
alive or dead, and carry it, even in their 
arms, to Christians, either for sale, or as 
an acceptable present. The only pork 
we ever tasted, while residing in Moham- 
medan Asia, was procured in this man- 
ner from Moslems. There is nothing in 
the law to prevent the Jews from doing 
the same, if they knew persons by whom 
pork might be eaten. It is true that, if 
they touched an animal not allowed for 
food, they became unclean till the even- 
ing; but this was equally the case if 
they touched a human corpse, or even the 
carcase of an animal fit for food, unless 
it had been slaughtered in the usual way. 
There was nothing to prevent them from 
handling hogs, or any other unclean 
animals, while alive. 

9 and 10. “ Whatsoever hath fins and 
scales,” &c.—In these two following verses, 
the law points out an important difference 
in the flesh of marine animals, as in- 
dicated by the presence or absence of 
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scales and fins, As examples of fish 
destitute of scales, we might refer to the 
shark, the ray, and the sun-fish ; and as 
habitants of the water without fius, such 
animals as the seal and walrus, may be 
meaut, we may observe that the fish with 
fins and scales are generally to this day 
regarded as wholesome and often delicious, 
while the rest that differ in these parti- 
culars are frequently looked upon with 
disgust, and sometimes with horror, from 
a belicf that they are sometimes poisonous. 
It is interesting to remark how the senti- 
ments of mankind do generally, in this 
instance, coincide with the Divine precept. 

13, “ Fowls."—The article of pro- 
hibited birds differs from the others in 
the absence of a systematic distinction. 
Twenty species of then known birds are 
mentioned as furbidden; by which we 
must understand that all others were 
allowed. It is now, in several instances, 
difficult to ascertain what the prohibited 
birds are; though this must have been 
well known while the Israelites main- 
tained a national existence in Palestine. 
At present, dispersed as they are, and 
much obscurity having fallen upon their 
language, they are placed in the pre- 
dicameut of not understanding, and of 
expounding by guess, a statute which 
they still think themselves bound to ob- 
serve. The scieutific distinctions with 
regard to the other class of animals, pre- 
cludes the uncertainty which here attends 
a mere enumeration by name. But 
although no scientific distinction is es- 
tablished in the case of birds, the order 
of enumeration seems to exhibit a very 
accurate classification of the species, so 
far as the details can be ascertained. It 
is observable that the species mentioned 
are of birds which, except in case of 
necessity, are not usually eaten in scarcely 
any country. 

“ Eagle.’—(See Deut. xxxii. 11, and 
Ezek. xvii. 3.) 

“ Ossifrage” (DS), peres).—This is 
one of the most difficult to be identified 
of all the birds in the list. The Targum 
of Onkelos, and the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate versions, read it “ vulture,” and the 
majority of modern versions concur in 
this reading. Others think it denotes the 
black eagle; and some, the falcon. The 
only circumstance in favour of our ver- 
sion is the analogy of names; for peres 
means to crush or break, and the word by 
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which it is rendered here means tlie bone- 
breaker. The bird it denotes is the great 
sea-eagle, which, as it differs in its colours 
during the several: stages of its growth, 
has obtained three distinct systematic 
names—Falco ossifragus, F. albicilla, F. 
albicandus. When it has attained its 
fifth year it puts on its last suit, which is 
a dusky brown intermixed with grey, 
with a white tail. It is about the size of 
the golden eagle, and inhabits the cliffs 
and promontories along the sea-shore. It. 
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is spread over the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia. 

“ Ospray” (FPNY, ozniyyah).—The 
ospray, or fish-hawk, Pandion halietus, is 
anative of both continents. The upper 
parts of its body are of a rich glossy 
brown; the tail barred with brown of 
different shades, while the under parts are 
white. It subsists entirely upon fish, 
which it seizes by darting down with in- 
credible velocity upon them. Some 
think the black eagle is here intended ; 


but the probabilities are at least equally 
in favour of our version. 

14, “ Vulture” (INT, daah).—The 
Vulgate translates this word by milvus, a 
“kite;” which, from its signification 
when used as a verb, seems to be very 
appropriate. This verb, when taken in 
its full application, denotes that kind of 
flight, which is at once swift, varied, and 
majestic. Hence the term agrees well 
with the kite, or glede, which is charac- 
terised by the easy and sweeping motion 
with which it glides through the air. The 
kite (Milvus ictinus), though it preys 
upon the lesser animals, does not scruple 
to feed on garbage, and therefore in Egypt 
it is often seen in company with the vul- 
tures when at their necessary and useful 
task of devouring the carrion and offal of 
meat, that they may not pollute the air 
by decomposition. 


(Ospray, Pandion halietus.] 


“ Kite” (SS, ayyah).—The ‘vulture, 
(See Job xxviii. 7.) 

15. “ Raven.” —See Gen. viii.7. The 
expression, “ after his kind,” is doubtless 
for the purpose of including all the birds 
of this genus, as the crow, the pie, &c. 

16. “ Owl” IYI, bath-hay- 
yanah, orgovSo;).—This is generally 
agreed to denote the ostrich (Strethio 
camelus), (See Job xxxix. 13 and 14.) 

“ Night hawk” (DMI, tachmas ; 
yaavé, Sept.; noctua, Vulg.)—This night- 
hawk was, in all probability, a species of . 
owl called tachmas, from its ravenous and 
predatory habits. Hasselquist describes 
one as “ of the size of a common owl, and 
being very ravenous, in Syria; and, in 
the evenings, if the windows are left open, 
flying into houses and killing infants, un- 
less they are carefully watched; where- 
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fore the women are much afraid of 
them.” 

“ Cuckow” (ETL, shachaph).—As the 
Greek version renders this term by Aago», 
and the Vulgate by /arws, we are led to 
suppose that some of the lesser kinds of 
sea-fow] are meant; and from the nature 
of the original word, which denotes slen- 
derness and wasting, one would feel in- 
clined to think that the “ terns”? must be 
here alluded to. he terns (Sterna) are 
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slender birds, and resemble, with their 
long wings and forked tail, the common 
swallow ; whence they are called in 
French and English “ sea-swallows.” 
Some writers think the sea-mew is in- 
tended; but Dr. Shaw inclines to the sa/- 
saf—the name of which is not unlike the 
Hebrew of the text. This is a gramini- 
vorous and gregarious bird; of which 
there are two species described by the 
Doctor in his ¢ Travels,’ p. 252. 


[Sea-Swallow, Sterna hirundo.] 


“ Hawk” (¥2 netz, nisus, icguZ)—per- 

‘haps the common sparrow-hawk, which 
is spread over the old continent, and has 
long been noted for the celerity of its 
flight, and the activity with which it pur- 
sues its prey. 
«17, “Little owl” (DYD, 008, voxrixogek). 
This was perhaps the common barn-owl 
(Strix flammea), which is extensively 
spread over Europe, Asia, and America. 
Our version gives three owls in two 
verses; but this appears to be the only 
real one. Some writers, however, think 
that the list of water-fowl begins here, 
and that the sea-gull is intended. 


“ Cormorant” qbw, shalak, xare- 
eaxrns). The original word, signifying 
to throw or dart, is very applicable to 
birds which dart down upon their prey 
with great velocity. Under the common 
appellation shalak, the shag and some 


other species of Phalacrocorax, or cormo- 
rant, were included. They live upon 
fish, are excellent divers, and have a 
long, straight, and compressed bill, with 
the upper mandible hooked at the point, 
to confine the prey with greater security. 

“ Great owl” (S)UPD, yanshuph, ifis). 
—The sacred ibis, so celebrated in an- 
cient story, seems to be the bird intended 
—the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier. This bird 
was embalmed by the Egyptians; and 
specimens have been preserved in a state 
of such perfection, that not only the skele- 
ton, but the feathers might be studied, in 
order to ascertain its identity with the 
living animal. It is about the size of a 
common fowl. While young, the neck 
is partially covered with down, or minute 
feathers, which fall off when the plumage 
is complete. The major part of its fea- 
thers are of a clear and spotless white. 
The head, bill, neck, and legs, are of a 
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Cormorant, Pelicanus carbo.] 
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deep black ; as are also the tips of the 
quill-feathers, with a violet reflection. 
The last four secondaries are of the same 
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tincture, and by their length and silky 
nature form an elegant plume, mantling 
over the hinder parts of the body. 


[Ibis, Lis religivsa.] 


18. “ Swan” (FYQWIN, tinshemerh, 


xoeduerwv)—Porphyrio hyacinthinus, or 
Hyacinthine gallinule—a bird very famous 
among the ancients for the beauty of its 
plumage, which is indigo mingled with 
red, It inhabits marshy situations in the 
neighbourhood of rivers and lakes, and is 
found universally in the Levant and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Michaelis, 
with whom Parkhurst is disposed to con- 
cur, thinks the goose is intended; and 
hence infers that the modern Jews trans- 
gress their law in using goose-fat, in lieu 
of other fat or of butter, in their culinary 
preparations, 

“ Pelican” CAN haath). See Psalm 
cil. 6. 

“ Gier eagle” (DT7; racham, xvxvs). 
—By this the Septuagint understood the 
swan; while the signification obviously 
points out some bird noted for its attach- 
ment to its young. This applies very 
well to the swan (Cygnus Olor), which, 
notwithstanding its meek and inoffensive 
disposition, will, in defence of its young, 
give battle to the larger animals, and 
even to man himself. 


19. “ Stork” (DI, chasidah).— 


There is little doubt that the white stork 
(Crconta alba) is really intended by the 
chasidah—a name importing benignity or 
pity. It is several times mentioned 
by the sacred writers in such a manner as 
to intimate their familiar knowledge of 
the bird and its habits; and when we 
come to such passages we shall illustrate 
the circumstances to which they direct 
attention. The bird is an inhabitant of 
the warmer regions, but often migrates to 
higher latitudes to Jay its eggs and hatch 
its young. It is particularly abundant 
in Egypt and the western parts of Asia, 
and _ is also well known in different parts 
of Europe; and, wherever found, its 
amiable and confiding disposition has 
secured it the protection and esteem of 
man. No bird is more famous for its 
attachment to its young; and, which is 
more rare among birds, for its kindness to 
the old and feeble of its own race, It 
has also acquired a sort of sanctity in dif- 
ferent countries, not less perhaps from its 
grave and contemplative appearance than 
from its predilection for churches, 
mosques, and temples, on the roofs of 
towers of which—perhaps because they 
are in general the loftiest buildings—it 
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usually prefers to establish its large and 
well-compacted nest. It also builds on 
the roofs of private houses; and, in the 
Fast, on the wind-chimneys, by which 
apartments are ventilated. This habit 
brings it into close connection with man 
in Turkey and Persia; in most parts of 
which countries people sleep at night on 
the flat roofs of their houses, and some- 
times sit and amuse themselves there in 
the cool of the evening. The storks, 
although then full in view, and them- 
selves observant of all that passes, do not 
on any occasion exhibit alarm or appre- 
hension, This may as well be a conse- 
quence as a cause of the peculiar favour 
with which they are regarded. But cer- 
tain it is, that in Turkey, Persia, Egypt, 
or indeed in any place, even in Europe, 
to which these birds resort, a man would 
be universally execrated who should 
molest a stork, or even disturb its nest 
during its absence. In some cases the 
law expressly provides for its protection. 
It was exactly the same among ancient 
nations, the laws in some of which made 
it highly penal to kill a stork. It often 
appeared to us as if the Orientals in gene- 
ral regarded the stork as a sort of house- 
hold god, whose presence brought a bless- 
ing upon the house on which it established 
its nest. They also do not overlook the 
importance of its services in clearing the 
land of serpents and other noxious rep- 
tiles, which form part of its food. Whe- 
ther the law of Moses prohibited the stork 
as food, in order to protect its existence, 
or because the nature of its food rendered 
it unclean, it is impossible to determine : 
perhaps both reasons operated. Sce fur- 
ther under Job xxxix. 13; where also a 
figure of the bird is given. 

19, “ Heron” (FIDIN, anapha).—This 
bird is only mentioned here and in Deut. 
xiv. 18; and as in both places it is only 
named without the mention of any cha- 
racterising circumstance,- very ample 
latitude has been allowed to conjecture in 
all attempts to determine the species. 
The crane, the curlew, the woodcock, the 
peacock, the kite, the parrot, and the 
mountain falcon, have had their several 
claims advocated. The root anaph sig- 
nifies to breathe short through the nos- 
trils, to snort as in anger, and hence, to 
be angry ; and this has Jed to the conclu- 
sion that a bird of angry dispositions must 
be intended. It seems to us so hopeless 
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to identify the bird in this way, that we 
have no desire to disturb the common 
reading, which has as much and as little 
probability as any other. The dispositions 
of the heron are sufficiently irritable to 
satisfy those who rest upon the etymology 
of the name. The bird is allied to the 
stork, and, like it, feeds on fish and rep- 
tiles, and is noted for its voracious appe- 
tite. The heron is found in most coun- 
tries: in England it was formerly held in 
high estimation, its flesh being counted a 
great delicacy, and bore a price equal to 
that of the pheasant and curlew. Heron- 
hawking was also a favourite amusement 
of kings and nobles; on which account 
laws were enacted for the preservation of 
the species. A person destroying their 
eggs was liable to the then heavy fine of 
twenty shillings for each ege. These 
birds are gregarious in the breeding sea- 
son, and make their nests very near each 
other. They may be tamed when taken 
young: the ancient Egyptians used to 
keep them tame—apparently to assist in 
fishing: and /Elian reports, that they so 
well understood the human voice as to 
become exceedingly angry when any 
person abused them or charged them with 
laziness. If this was true at the time of 
the exode, the bird must lave been fami- 
liarly known to the Israelites, and the 

robability is thus strengthened that the 
heron is really intended. 

“ Lapwing,” PIDDY7, dukiphath, ixoy, 
upupa epops.—We may conclude this to- 
be the hoopoe, which is often met with in 
the writings of antiquity; it is an elegant 
and animated bird, its head being sur- 
mounted with a beautiful crest of plumes, 
which, by their varying motion, seem to 
express the feelings of the wearer, It is 
spread over all the warmer regions of the 
old continent, and occasionally visits this 
country. It is about twelve inches long, 
with a fawn-coloured plumage, barred 
with black and white on the wings and 
lower parts of the back, Tail black, with 
a crescent of white at the base. Its food 
consists of insects, worms, and snails, and 
it was perhaps on this account forbidden 
as au article of diet. 

“The bat,” S2QY, atalleph, wuregis. 
(See Isaiah ii. 20). 

There is much difficulty in the identi- 
fication of some of the birds in the above 
list. We therefore think it best to enable 
the reader to compare the most probable 
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[Hoopoe, Upupa epops.] 


-opinions on the subject, by exbibiting at | identifications of Gesenius, and we had 

one view the original, as compared with | collected his opinions for the purpose. 
the common version, Dr. Boothroyd’s | But in most instances he merely states 
translation, the conclusions of Mr. Taylor | the alternatives furnished by different 
in his edition of Calmet, and those of the | writers, and seems to express uncertainty 
writer in the ‘ Pictorial Bible.’ It was| in every article, except as to the eagle, 
our wish also to have introduced the ! raven, ostrich, and storks 
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ORIGINAL, COMMON VERSION. BOOTHROYD. (yj aipp, PICTORIAL BIBLE. 
3w5 Eagle Eagle Eagle Eagle 
DID Ossifrage Vulture Vulture Great Sea-eagle 
mpoy  Ospray Ospray Black Eagle Ospray 
TINT Vulture Falcon Hawk Kite 
TTR Kite Kite Kite Vulture 
ay Raven Raven Raven Raven 
MyIT NA Owl Ostrich Ostrich Ostrich 
panmn Night-hawk Night-owl Night-owl = Night-owl 
anv Cuckoo Horn-owl Saf-saf Sea-swallow 
Y3 9 Hawk Hawk Ancient Ibis Sparrow-hawk 
bbe) Little Owl Sea-gull Sea-gull Bam-owl 
J w Cormorant Cormorant Cormorant Cormorant 
ews? Great Owl Ibis Ibis Ardea _Ihis religiosa 
Naw Swan Swan Wild Goose Porphyrio-hya- 


cinthinus 
DNP Pelican Pelican Pelican Pelican 
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(of Shaw) 
DDDIT —s Lapwing Lapwing Hoopoe Hoopoe 
Abuy Bat Bat Bat Bat 


21. “ That have legs above their feet, to 
leap withal upon the earth.” —Insects, rep- 
tiles, and worms, are generally pro- 
hibited ; but a previous exception is here 
made in favour of those insects, which, 
besides four walking legs, have also two 
longer springing legs (pedes saltatorii), 
and which, under the name of “locusts,” 
are declared clean. Those particularly 
enumerated, seem to indicate the four 
leading genera of the locust family, of 
which the domestic cricket, the mole- 
cricket, the green grasshopper, and the 
locust may be taken as representatives. 
We have deferred an account of the 
locust to the book of Joel ; but our atten- 
tion is naturally in this place directed to 
its use as an article of food in the East, 
and it is interesting to find that even at 
this early period it wasso employed. The 
vast swarms of the migratory locusts, 
which occasionally lay waste the oriental 
plantations and fields, do, themselves, in 
some measure furnish an antidote to the 
evils they occasion. The nomades in 
particular, who look not beyond the day, 
and have little immediate interest in cul- 
tivation, witness their arrival without 
regret; and they, as well as the poor in- 
habitants of villages and towns, collect 
them in great quantities, not only for 
their own eating, but for sale in the 
bazaars—for these insects are highly 
relished by all classes of people. In some 
towns there are shops exclusively for the 
sale of locusts. They are so prepared as 
to be kept for use a considerable time. 
There are different processes; but the 
most usual in Western Asia is to throw 
them alive into a pot of boiling water, 
mixed with a good quantity of salt. 
After boiling a few minutes they are 
taken out, and the heads, feet, and wings 
being plucked off, the trunks are tho- 
roughly dried in the sun, and then stowed 
away insacks. They are usually sold in 
this condition, and are either eaten 
without further preparation, or else are 


broiled, or stewed, or fried in butter. 
They are very commonly mixed with 
butter, and so spread on thin cakes of 
bread, which we have previously described, 
and thus eaten, particularly at breakfast. 
Europeans have usually an aversion to 
the eating of these insects from being un- 
accustomed to them; and we must con- 
fess that we did not ourselves receive them 
at first without some repugnance; but, 
separately from the question of usage, 
they are not more repulsive than shrimps 
or prawns, to which they do, indeed, in 
taste and other qualities, bear a greater 
resemblance than to any other article of 
food to which we are accustomed. The 
Israelites being in the peninsula of Sinai 
when they received this law, it becomes a 
rather remarkable fact that Burckhardt 
describes the present inhabitants of that 
peninsula as the only Bedouins known to 
him who do zot use the locust as an 
article of food. 

29. “ Weasel.”—The Septuagint and 
the Vulgate agree with our version in ren- 


dering son (choled) by “ weasel,” though 
it may well seem surprising that it should 
have found a place among the reptiles. 
The word as used in the Syriac implies a 
creeping insidious movement, and may 
therefore suit the weasel, and was perhaps 
given also to some of the lizard tribe, 
which, in warmer climates, often find 
their way into the dwellings without 
invitation, and often without a wel- 
come. 

“ Mouse,” \D3, akbar. (See 1 Sam. 
vi. 5. 
“ Tortoise,” XN, tzab, & xgoxadsros 6 
xteruis, crocodilus.—As the name tzab 
imports a swelling, it may have been 
applied to the stellio spinipes, which has a 
swollen body; it is entirely of a beautiful 
green, with small spines upon its thighs, 
and upon the ridge of the tail. It is 
found in the deserts about Egypt. 


30. “ Ferret,” }PIN, anaka—perhaps 
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the Lacerta gecko of Hasselquist, or Gecko 
lobatus of Geoflroy, a species of lizard 
found in countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean; it is of a reddish grey, spotted 
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with brown, It is thought at Cairo to 


poison the victuals over which it passes, 
and especially salt provisions, of which it 
is very fond. 


It has a voice resembling 


{Lacerta Gecko.] 


somewhat that of a frog, which is inti- 
mated by the Hebrew name, imperting a 
sigh or a groan. 

“ Chameleon,” PY coach, xaparswy, 
Lacerta scincus, or Scincus officinalis ?— 
This is a species of lizard found in 
Arabia, Nubia, and Abyssinia. It is re- 
markable for the readiness with which it 
forces its way into the sand when pursued, 
a proof of its strength and activity, which 
seem to be intimated in the Hebrew name 
coach, force and prowess. There is another 
species of scincus, the Sc. Cyprius, which 
is of a very large size, and abounds in the 


Levant; it is greeu, with smooth scales. 
This was perhaps included under the com- 
mon term coach, 

Lizard.” —INY, letaah, The ori- 
ginal word signifies to adhere, and may 
therefore very well apply to the Gecko des 
murailles, the Stellio of the Latins, and 
the xaAruCwrns or acxarabwrns of the 
Greeks. It is a frightful animal, covered 
with tubercles, and of a grey colour. It 
lives in holes of the walls and under 
stones, aud covers itself with dict, which: 
is perhaps alluded to by the sense adhering, 
which the name conveys. 


(Lacerta Stellio.] 
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 Snail."—tAYP}, chomet, in Chaldee 
signifies to bow down; it therefore sug- 
gests the Lacerta stellio, which is noted 
for bowing its head, insomuch that the 
followers of Mohammed kill it, because 
they say it mimics them in the mode of 
repeating their prayers. It is about a foot 
in length, and of an olive colour shaded 
with black, 

© Mole."—PYYW IS, tinshemeth. As 
this word comes from a root signifying to 
breathe, we may apply it to the chameleon, 
which has lungs of such vast dimensions, 
that, when filled, the body is so much 
dilated as to appear transparent. The 
varying capacity of their lungs enables 
them, by exposing a greater or less por- 
tion of blood to the influence of the air, 
to alter the tincture of the circulating 
fluid at pleasure, which when sent to the 
surface must tend to give a colour more 
or less vivid to the skin. The chameleon, 
or Lacerta Africana, is a native of Egypt, 
Barbary, and of the south of Spain, 

32. “ Upon whatsoever any of them doth 
fall... .it shall be unclean.”——The great 
inconveniences which the law connected 
with this and other defilements necessarily 
obliged the Israelites to pay great atten- 
tion to cleanliness; and this was probably 
what the laws on this subject had princi- 

ly in view. The importance of regu- 
ations on such points are not so fully 
appreciated in this country as in the East, 
where all kinds of reptiles, many of them 
poisonous, find their way into the most 
private apartments, and conceal them- 
selves in recesses, crevices, vessels, and 
boxes. Experience taught the writer of 
this note, while in the East, to observe 
the greatest caution in examining a box 
or vessel which had not very recently 
been disturbed, lest a scorpion, or other 
noxious reptile, might be concealed within 
it. On this subject, Michaelis observes 
that this law was well calculated to pre- 
vent accidents from poisoning :—“ Of the 
poisoning of liquors by toads creeping 
into casks we often read; and Hasselquist 
relates an instance where the poison of a 
Gecko in a cheese had nearly proved fatal. 
Mice and rats likewise sometimes poison 
meat that is uncovered, by means of the 
poison laid for themselves being vomited 
upon it. I remember the case of a brew- 
ing of beer, which, to all the people of a 
town who had drunk it, occasioned most 
violent agonies; and in regard to which, 
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although it was most peremptorily denied 
hy the magistrates and the brewers, there 
appeared perfectly good reason for believ- 
ing that arsenic had in this manner got 
among the malt.” As to the personal 
uncleanness occasioned by touching the 
carcase of a dead beast, see the note on 
Deut.-xiv. 8. 

“ Skin.”—Harmer conjectures that this 
means trunks or baskets covered with 
skins. It is far more likely that the ves- 
sels of skin which we have described in 
the note to Gen, xxi. 14 are intended. 
These are of too much importance among 
the utefisils of a nomade people (which 
the Israelites still were at this time), or 
of any people while on a journey, to be 
omitted in such a list as this, 

47. “ To make a difference between the 
unclean and the clean, and between the 
beast that may be eaten and the beast that 
may not be eaten.”—Does not the latter 
clause explain the former—showing, that 
to say a beast may or may not be eaten, 
is equivalent to saying it is clean or un- 
clean? Michaelis is of opinion that 
“clean” and “unclean” are expressions 
tantamount to “beasts usual and not 
usual for food ;” and we think his view 
corroborated by this text. It would be 
difficult to show that the cleanness or 
uncleanness of particular animals meant 
anything else; and if so, the distinction 
is not, as we commonly suppose, one with 
which we are entirely unacquainted, for 
we and almost all nations make this very 
distinction, although we do not express it 
in the same form of words, The Jews 
abstained from eating animals which their 
neighbours did eat, and which we eat at 
this day; and in the same manner, though 
not on the same legislative principles, we 
refrain from various animals, not at all 
unfit for food, which the Jews did eat, 
and which are eaten in other countries, 
Among the animals from which we ab- 
stain, may be mentioned horses, asses, 
dogs, cats, frogs, snails, and grasshoppers, 
all of which are good for food, and are 
more or less eaten in different countries, 
although, from not being used to them, 
we should regard their meat, if set on a 
table, with as much abhorrence as a Jew 
or Mohammedan could manifest with re- 
gard to pork. 

In the present chapter no animal is 
forbidden tor food, which Abraham or 
his descendants are at any previous period 
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represented to have eaten. We may there- 
fore conclude with Michaelis, that little 
more is now done than to convert ancient 
national custom into positive law, perhaps, 
however, excluding some animals that had 
previously been employed as food, and 
admitting others that had not formerly 
been used; the whole being reduced into 
what, on the principles of physiology, was 
actually a very easy and natural system. 
If it be admitted that the terms clean and 

* unclean bear here the sense of “to be used 
or not used for food,” it follows that the 
word “unclean” as applied to animals is 
no epithet of degradation. In this sense, 
as Michaelis observes, “‘ Man himself was 
the most wnclean, that is, human flesh was 
least of all things to be eaten; and such 
is the case in every nation not reckoned 
among cannibals. The lion and the horse 
are unclean, but were to the Hebrews just 
as little the objects of contempt as they 
are to us.” The same author points out 
the mistake of the common supposition, 
that the Jews durst not keep unclean ani- 
mals in their houses, or have anything to 
do with them. But this was so far from 
being the case, that the camel and the 
ass were their common beasts of burden, 

_in addition to which they had, in later 
times, the horse. All the three species 
were unclean. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 8. “If she be not able to bring a 
lamb, then she shall bring two turiles,”— 
The law in this chapter is interesting to 
the Christian reader; for we find that 
when the mother of Jesus went up to the 
Temple with her offering in obedience to 
this law, she was not able to offer a lamb, 
but was obliged to accept the alternative, 
allowed to the poor, of offering two turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons. Thus an 
interesting evidence is furnished of the 
low circumstances of the family into 
which our Lord was bom. While the 
Israelites remained in the wilderness, it is 
probable that the women brought their 
offering immediately after their period of 
separation had expired. But when they 
were settled in Palestine, and many fa- 
milies lived at a distance from the Temple, 
it may be presumed that they were allowed 
to consult their convenience on this point. 
After the birth of Samuel, his mother, 
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Hannah, did not go to the tabernacle until 
the child was weaned. 1 Sam. i. 21. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 2, “He shall be brought unto 
Aaron the priest, or unto one of his sons 
the priests.” —This chapter forms the most 
ancient medical treatise in the world, and 
completely to illustrate it would require a 
rare combination of medical and oriental 
knowledge. Dr, John Mason Good, in 
whom these qualifications were eminently 
united, has done much to elucidate it in 
his ‘Study of Medicine.’ Michaelis also 
has given much attention to the subjects 
embraced in this and the two following 
chapters; and to these two authorities we 
are indebted for the substance of a large pro- 
portion of the observations we shall make, 
We may here, however, preface such ob- 
servations by a few remarks as to the early 
history of medicine. The most early 
subsistence of mankind was doubtless 
principally derived from fruits, plants, 
and roots; and in the course of their re- 
searches for edible products, they must 
have become acquainted with many, the 
use of which was attended with remark- 
able consequences. It is doubtless on the 
repetition of such observations that the 
principles of ancient medicine were 
founded, Thus a number of receipts, if 
we may so call them, were collected, and 
formed points of living knowledge which 
passed from man to his neighbour, and 
from father to son, without any attempt at 
system; and which are applied to use at 
hazard, without any distinct reference to 
the symptoms of particular diseases. 
There were no physicians. Men had 
a general knowledge of some simples, and 
employed them either according to their 
individual judgment, or the advice of 
their neighbours. We read, indeed, that 
it was the custom even among such com- 
paratively advanced nations as the Egyp-- 
tians and Babylonians, to expose the sick 
in public places, that those who passed 
by might be induced to communicate the 
processes or medicines which had been 
useful to them in similar diseases. This 
certainly exhibits a very primitive man- 
ner in which the art of medicine was 
exercised. In process of time, patients 
were taken to the temples, not only as 
places of public resort, but in the expect- 
ation of assistance from the god to whom 
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the temple was dedicated. The temple 
of Serapis was particularly resorted to for 
this purpose by the Egyptians, and that of 
Esculapius by the Greeks. Thus the 
matter gradually came into the hands of 
the priests, who in most countries were 
the earliest physicians; and this did not 
arise exclusively from the influence of 
their sacerdotal character, but also from 
their being the first to qualify themselves 
for the service. They saw the advan- 
tages which would accrue from requiring 
the patient to come to the temple after his 
cure, that the means of cure might be 
duly registered in its archives. The ac- 
cumulation of such cases in the course of 
years enabled the priests themselves to 
give advice to the patients, and thus gra- 
dually to supersede the public reference to 
the people which had formerly prevailed. 
To facilitate their own labour of reference, 
they would analyze and classify the mass 
of facts in their possession, and thus it was 
that medicine was at last reduced into 
something like a practical system, of 
which the priests were the administrators. 
It was from these temple-registers that the 
most famous physicians of antiquity drew 
their facts and the principles of their 
knowledge. It is agreed that the Egyp- 
tian priests were the first to bring into a 
system the loose facts which former ages 
had collected; and that country was in 
consequence very famous in most ancient 
times for its medical knowledge, although 
in this respect it was ultimately surpassed 
by the Greeks. Indeed the Egyptian 
priests introduced regulations, which at a 
certain point barred the farther progress 
of the science in Egypt. Every disease 
was to be cured under prescribed rules ; 
and whoever departed from them, made 
himself responsible for the life of the 
patient. It would seem, however, that 
their system was not very well digested ; 
for they apprehended that the life of man 
was too short to enable him to compre- 
hend all the diseases to which the human 
frame is incident; and therefore every 
physician was obliged to direct his atten- 
tion exclusively to one particular disease, 
for which alone he might be consulted. 
Hence there were doctors for the eyes, the 
head, the teeth, the stomach, and various 
other departments of disease. Physicians 
—as Herodotus, from whom this state- 
ment is taken, remarks—were very nume- 
rous under this system; and it may be 
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useful to observe that the profession was 
not exercised by the ecclesiastics gene- 
rally, but by the lowest of three orders 
into which the priestly caste was divided. 
This class (called Neocoro:) seems to have 
corresponded pretty nearly to the Levites 
among the panewes and if this division 
subsisted at the time of the exode, the 
Mosaic law would seem to have raised the 
medical profession a grade higher than it 
had been left in Egypt; for not only the 
proper priests, but even the high-priest, 
are instructed to take cognizance of infec- 
tious diseases. Probably a certain num- 
ber of the whole priesthood gave their 
particular attention to medicine. It is 
evident that medical science had at this 
time been reduced to a system, from the 
nice discrimination of infectious disorders, 
and the symptoms by which they were 
characterised. It is true that these speci- 
fications are on Divine authority ; but we 
conceive that they merely refer to what 
was previously known, and are only in- 
tended to indicate precisely the particular 
disorder to which the respective regula- 
tions were to apply. We must not omit 
to direct attention to the most wise exclu- 
sion, which we see in this chapter, of that 
Egyptian principle of immutable rules. 
which must have operated so injuriously 
on the improvement of the art. There is 
not a word said about the medical treat- 
ment of the disorders brought under our 
notice; all that is stated refers to the cog- 
nizance of symptoms of infectious dis- 
orders, and the sanatory precautions for 
the public health which may in conse- 
quence become necessary. This is all of 
which legislation can properly take cog- 
nizance. Curative means were perhaps 
employed in ancient times, although we 
are aware that leprous disorders were not 
generally considered curable by any me- 
dical treatment. But that particular re- 
medies were not prescribed seems to us so 
far from being an objection, as some regard. 
it, that we consider it an evidence of the 
Divine wisdom from which these laws 
proceeded. 

3. “ Leprosy.”—It is currently stated 
by the Greek and Roman writers that the 
Israelites were driven out of Egypt on 
account of their being generally infected 
with leprosy. They no doubt learnt this 
statement from the Egyptian priests; and 
it has often appeared to us ‘that all the 
misrepresentations concerning the Jews, 
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traceable to that source, must have arisen 
after the Hebrew Scripture had been trans- 
lated info Greek. Through this meais 
the Sacred History became in some degree 
kuown to the civilized world; and this 
gave the priests an interest in setting up 
the most plausible counter-statements in 
their power, as to those facts in which 
the honour of their own country was 
deeply implicated. Josephus (contra 
Apion) distinctly attributes the origin of 
this and many other calumuies to the 
Egyptians, and refutes them by many 
solid reasons, to which others have been 
added by Michaelis, Faber, and other 
modern writers. The present misrepre- 
sentation is on many accounts highly 
plausibleand ingenious—quite sufficiently 
so to impose upon the Greeks and Romans, 
but not enough so to escape detection. 
The things are true, separately taken; but 
false when stated as cause and elect. 
It is true that the Hebrews were driven 
out forcibly by night, and it is true that 
they were infected with leprosy; but it is 
not true that they were driven out forcibly 
on account of leprosy. They were for- 
cibly driven out, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, because an awful calamity had 
befallen the Egyptiaus for their obstinate 
refusal to allow them to go out peaceably, 
as they had urgently requested. It was 
very clever dishonesty in the Egyptian 
priests to combine these two unconnected 
circumstances, making one the conse- 
quence ofthe other. Some zealous writers 
have thought it necessary to deny that the 
Hebrews were infected with leprosy at all ; 
but that they actually were so seems to 
us evident from this and the following 
chapters. Whatcan be the meaning of 
all these minute laws and regulations, of 
these strict precautions to prevent the 
spread of contagion, unless leprosy was a 
very prevalent and well-known disease? 
But this equally proves that they were 
not wholly a leprous people, as their an- 
cient calumniators alleged ; for then these 
regulations against contagion would have 
been perfectly superfluous. 
never have enacted such severe laws 
against leprosy had he himself been a 
leper, and the leader of an army of lepers. 
Besides, leprosy is even to this day, after 
several tlousaud years, a common disease 
throughout Egypt, Syria, and Palestine ; 
it was therefore endemic both in the 
country to which they were going and in 
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that which they had left. Indeed, in the 
latter it was and is so frequent and viru- 
lent, that Egypt has always heen regarded 
as the principal seat of the leprosy ; and 
that disorder could not be expected to be 
otherwise than common among a people 
recently come from thence ; and this ren- 
ders it clear that it was the Israelites who 
were endangered by the leprosy of the 
Egyptians, and not the Egyptians by that 
of the Israelites. This again answers the 
charge of their expulsion on that account; 
for, as Michaelis well asks, “ What sove- 
reign, not an absolute blockhead, would 
expel a people, consisting of 600.000 
adult males, and therefore, with their 
wives and children, amounting to two 
millions and a half, on account of a dis- 
ease endemic in his dominions?’ The 
same writer thinks other causes also may 
have contributed to the spread of the dis- 
order among the Hebrews. “They were 
poor, they had been oppressed; and cu- 
taneous diseases, and indeed almost all 
infectious diseases whatever, attack poor 
people above all others, because they can- 
not so well keep themselves cleanly, and 
at a distance from infected persons.” He 
also considers that their having partly 
dwelt in the damp and marshy parts of 
Egypt was a circumstance favourable to 
the increase of leprosy; while the same 
circumstance (their residence along the 
Nile, in the marshy district of Bucolia) 
put it in their power to eat jish at pleasure 
(see Num. xi. 5); and nothing is more 
effectual for aggravating aud spreading 
cutaneous disorders than a diet entirely, 
or frequently, composed of fish. Dr. J. 
M. Good concurs generally with Michaelis 
in these opinions; and also dwells on their 
subjugated and distressed state, and the 
peculiar nature of their employment, as 
tending to produce the leprosies and other 
cutaneous disorders with which they seem 
to have been affected. In producing such 
results, he says, “There are no causes 
more active or powerful than a depressed 
state of body or mind, hard labour under 
a burning sun, the body constantly 
covered with the excoriating dust of 
brick-fields, and an impoverished diet— 
to all of which the Israelites were exposed 
whilst under the Egyptian bondage.” 
After this it may freely be admitted that 
the Hebrews were, to a large extent, in- 
fected with leprosy and other cutaneous 
disorders; while we deny that they were 
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expelled from Egypt on that account. 
Their continuance for forty years in the 
arid deserts of Arabia, together with the 
wise sanatory regulations in this and the 
following chapter, may have done much 
to diminish its prevalence among them; 
for although Arabia is not exempt from 


"leprosy, its dry air is less favourable to 


infection than the moister atmosphere in 
some parts of Egypt, and even in Pales- 
tine. So much of the present subject as 
relates to the setting apart of the leper 
from common intercourse will be consi- 
dered in the notes to Num. v. 2. We 
shal] at present limit our attention to the 
forms of the diseases mentioned; and 
which are so admirably discriminated, 
and their symptoms described, in the 
chapters before us. 

4.. “ Bright spot.” —Three distinct forms 
of leprosy are particularly described by 
Moses in this chapter. They are all 
distinguished by the name of [\WI9, 
bahéreth, “bright spot.” Two of these 
are distinguished as particularly alarming 
by the epithet Hy, ‘zaraath, “venom” 
or “malignity.” Of these two, the 77 
syd, bahereth lebenah, “bright white 
bahéreth” (the Leprosis lepriasis candida 
of Dr. Good), is the most virulent. The 
characteristics of this disease are precisely 
as described by Moses; being a glossy 
white and spreading scale upon an ele- 
vated base, encircled with a red border; 
the elevation is depressed in the middle, 
but without a change of colour. The 
natural black hair on the patches partici- 
pates in the whiteness, and the ‘patches 
themselves perpetually widen their out- 
line. Several of these characters, sepa- 
rately taken, belong to other blemishes of 
the skin, and therefore none of them were 
to be taken alone, and it was only when 
the whole concurred that the Hebrew 
priest, in his capacity as physician, was to 

ronounce the disease a ¢zaraath, or ma- 
Heaait leprosy. The next variety is 
much less severe, but far more so than the 
common leprosy, or bohak. It is distin- 
guished by the specific name of 44, 
TWID bahkereth kéha, “dark or dusky 
bahéreth” (the Leprosis lepriasis nigricans 
of Dr Good’s nosological system). In 
this form of leprosy, natural hair, which 
is black in Palestine and Egypt, is not, 
as Moses repeatedly states, changed; the 
smooth, laminated, circular scales or 
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patches, which characterize all the forms 
of leprosy, are, in this modification, not. 
depressed below the general surface of the 
skin; and do not remain stationary at 
their first size, but continually enlarge 


their limits, and are either scattered or 


confluent. This leprosy was improper]! 
named “ black” iy the Grecks the yard 
being really dusky or livid. When its 
existence was determined, after a pro- 
bationary separation of a week or fort- 
night, the person was declared unclean, 
and obliged to remain apart. The sort of 
dusky leprosy known in our own country, 
is chiefly found among persons whose oc- 
cupations are attended with much fatigue, 
and expose them to cold and damp, and to 
a precarious and improper mode of diet. 
But it seems doubtful whether our own 
leprosies can be properly identified with the 
more malignant leprosies of the East. The 
common leprosy is mentioned in the next 
note. We may here mention Calmet’s 
notion as to the origin of leprosy, because 
we shall presently have again occasion to 
refer to it. He thinks it is caused by 
minute animalcules between the skin and. 
the flesh, which gnaw the epidermis and 
cuticle, and afterwards the extremities of 
the nerves and the flesh, producing the 
symptoms to which the ee chapter 
calls attention. (See the Dissertation - 
prefixed to his commentary on Leviticus, 
and his ‘ Dictionary,’ Art. Leprosy.) 

39. “Freckled spot.”—This is distin- 
guished from the other leprosies by the 
term DA, bohak, which imports bright- 
ness, but in a subordinate degree, being a 
dull white spot. This disorder is not con- 
tagious, and did not render a person un- 
clean, or make it necessary that he should 
be shut up. The Arabs call this disorder 
by the same name as the Hebrews, and its 
characters are precisely analogous to those 
here stated. This variety is strictly a 
cutaneous eruption, and rarely, if ever, 
affects the constitution. Forskal, in one 
of the notes to Niebuhr’s ‘ Travels,’ gives 
an illustration of this sort of leprosy. 
He says, “ May 15, 1763, I myself saw a 
case of bohak leprosy in a Jew at Mocha. 
The spots in this disease are of unequal 
size. They have no shining appearance, 
nor are they perceptibly elevated above 
the skin, and they do not change the 
colour of the hair. Their colour is an 
obscure white, or somewhat reddish. 
The rest of the skin of this patient was 
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blacker than that of the people of the 
country is in general; but the spots are 
not so white as the skin of an European 
when not sun-burnt. The spots in this 
species of leprosy do not appear in the 
hands nor on the abdomen, but on the 
neck and face, not, however, on that part 
of the head where the hair grows very 
thick, They gradually spread, and con- 
tinue sometimes only about two months, 
but in some cases, indeed, as long as two 
years, and then disappear by degrees of 
themselves. This disorder is neither in- 
fectious nor hereditary, nor does it occa- 
sion any inconvenience.” We thus see 
why it was declared clean. Michaelis 
well remarks on this case: “ That all this 
should be found exactly to hold at the 
distance of 3500 years from the time of 
Moses, ought certainly to gain some credit 
for his laws, even with those who will not 
allow them to be of Divine authority.” 
For want of a discrimination of the differ- 
ent forms of the disorder similar to that 
which the Hebrew legislator established, 
in countries where leprosies are common, 
this uncontagious form of the disorder, 
equally with the others, usually separates 
the person afflicted with it from the com- 
mon intercourse of life, and deprives 
society of the services he might continue 
to render. This fact alone would be 
sufficient to show the wisdom of the pre- 
sent regulations, under which no one 
could be excluded from general inter- 
course whose presence was not dangerous. 
Dr. Good says, that in England a disorder 
of this sort is chiefly found among persons 
who work among dry powdery substances, 
and are not sufficiently attentive to clean- 
liness of person. The same author num- 
bers this among the cutaneous blemishes 
or blains which were watched with a 
suspicious eye from their tendency to 
terminate in malignant leprosy. There 
are in all eight such disorders mentioned 
in this chapter. We have not thought 
it necessary to dwell on them separately, 
and must refer those who desire informa- 
tion on the subject to the ‘Study of Me- 
dicine,’ vol. v. pp. 590—610. 

40. “ Bald.”"—In a country where le- 
prosy is not prevalent, it may well occa- 
sion surprise that the laws on that subject 
should be careful to provide that bald- 
headed persons should not be causelessly 
subjected to the charge and consequent 
hardships of leprosy. No man in this 
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country would be suspected of leprosy 
even if his head became bald in his 
youth. But in the East the falling off 
of the hair is known to be sometimes, 
and, in comection with other symptoms, 
astrong criterion of leprosy; andas there 
actually is a particular kind of leprosy 
limited either to the fore or hind part of 
the head, it became necessary to provide, 
that if no other symptom of leprosy than 
mere baldness occurred, the person was 
not to be suspected of being a leper. 
Indeed the Hebrew word for baldness 
(FTP, Rareach) means etymologically, 
One who has boils, and therefore originally, 
perhaps, a leper, These regulations will 
be better understood from the fact, that 
the Orientals distinguish two sorts of 
baldness. The first is that which begins 
from the forehead, and the other that 
which begins behind. The Hebrew has 
a distinct name for each of these. By the 
Arabian poets also, the former is distin- 
guished as the “noble baldness,” because 
it generally proceeded from the wearing 
ofa helmet; while the latter was stigma- 
tized as “servile baldness.” With this 
understanding, let us read the terms 
“bald” (FI, Aareach) in verse 40, and 
“forehead bald” (7799, gibbeach) in 
verse41. (See Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 285.) 


47, “ The garment also that the plague 
of leprosy is in.’—A manufacturer of 
woollen, linen, or leather would be more 
likely than any other person to discover 
the precise meaning of the details in the 
remainder of this chapter. Michaelis, 
with the assistance of the principal wool- 
len manufacturer in Hanover, threw so 
much light on the matter, as faras relates to 
woollen, as may give some general ideas 
of the whole subject, and furnish a clue 
to further inquiries as it regards linen and 
leather. In his German translation of 
the Bible, he hazarded a conjecture, which 
was confirmed afterwards by the manu- 
facturer in question, who told him that 
a disease in woollen cloth, similar to that 
here described, proceeds from the use of 
what is called dead wool, that is, the wool 
of sheep that have died by disease, not 
by the knife. If the disease has been of 
short duration, such wool is not altogether 
useless; but in a sheep that has long been 
diseased, it becomes extremely bad, and 
loses the points. He also stated that, ac- 
cording to the established usage among 
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honest manufacturers, it was unfair to 
manufacture dead wool into any article 
worn by man, because vermin are so apt 
to establish themselves in it, particularly 
when worn close to the body and warmed 
by it. Frauds were, however, sometimes 
committed with this wool, it being sold 
for good wool, in consequence of which 
the stuffs made with it not only became 
soon bare, but full first of little depres- 
sions, and then of holes. We see such 
bare spots mentioned in the text, and we 
thus observe how the disease, as there de- 
scribed, might sometimes appear in the 
warp, and sometimes in the woof, accord- 
ing as the dead wool happened to be em- 
ployed in the one or in the other. The 
manufacturer whom Michaelis consulted 
expressed a wish that there were some 
statute inflicting a punishment upon those 
who either sold dead wool, or knowingly 
manufactured it into human clothing. 
The learned professor himself considers 
the present as such a law. He says: 
“ Whether the dead wool will in process 
of time infect good wool, I do not know ; 
but to bring into complete discredit and 
disuse stuffs that so soon become thread- 
bare, and burst out in holes, and at the 
same time so readily shelter vermin,... 
unquestionably becomes the duty of legis- 
lative policy.” In a state of society in 
which manufactures were subject to no 
inspection or control, such tricks with 
dead wool would be more frequent than 
with us; while the nature of the cli- 
mate, with the abundance of vermin, pro- 
bably rendered the effects more mischiev- 
ous; and in such a state of things, the 
mosteffectual preventiveregulation would 
be, as here, not to interdict the use of dead 
wool, which might be evaded by the diffi- 
culty of proving that the wool was really 
dead, but by destroying, even in spite of 
the owner, any article in which the 
symptoms appeared, which would soon 
operate in making every one careful not 
to manufacture, either for his own use 
or for sale, stuffs by which such loss 
would be incurred, This view of the 
matter, which we have merely condensed 
from Michaelis, deserves attention. But 
it does not seem to obviate all the diffi- 
culties of the subject; and as clothing 
certainly can convey contagion, it re- 
mains open to inquire, whether any con- 
tagion in clothes manifests its presence by 
such symptoms as those which this chap- 
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ter enumerates, Dr. Mead (‘Medica 
Sacra’) and other writers speak of the 
leprous miasmata being transmitted by 
clothes, but they omit to notice and ac- 
count for the appearances which the in- 
fected stuffs are here said toexhibit. Cal- 
met thinks that the clothes-leprosy, like 
that in man, was caused by the presence 
of minute insects, or worms, which gnawed 
the texture, and left the stains described. 
This idea is not incompatible with that 
of Michaelis, since the dead wool is 
favourable to the production of vermin, 
Although not very obviously connected 
with the subject, it may assist inquiry to 
observe, that if cotton or linen loti be 
suffered to remain long in a damp situa- 
tion, it assumes appearances not unlike 
those described by Moses, and which are 
not only difficult to remove by washing, 
but also frequently injure the texture of 
the cloth itself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 3. “ Two birds alive and clean,” 
—The word (O)D¥, ¢zipporim) here 
rendered “birds” is translated “spar- 
rows” in the Vulgate and other ver- 
sions; the word is also so understood 
by the Septuagint in some other texts, 
although not in the present. Professor 
Paxton has examined the different pas- 
sages in which the word tzippor occurs, 
and finds that, in a great number of in- 
stances, it must be a general name for all 
kinds of birds, while it certainly is some- 
times the name of a particular species, 
which species is determined, by the general 
concurrence of interpreters, to be the spar- 
row. It is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine, without a careful examination of 
the context, where the word is used ina 
general or particular sense, and translators 
have not always been successful in their 
conclusions. There can be no doubt that 
our translation is correct in this place, 
and that the choice of any clean bird is 
allowed as an offering. This seems 
evinced by the addition of the word 
“clean.” “If,” says Professor Paxton, 
“the sparrow was a clean bird, there could 
be no use in commanding a clean one to 
be taken, since every one of the species 
was ceremonially clean; but if it was un- 
clean by law, then it could not be called 
clean. The term here must therefore 
signify birds in general, of which some 
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were ceremonially clean aud some un- 
clean, which rendered the specification in 
the command proper and uecessary.” 
(‘ Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 353.) 

4. “ Cedar wood.” —The tree, which is 
now called the “cedar of Lebanon,” can- 
not be the individual so often alluded 
to in Holy Writ, since its timber has but 
little fragrance, and is not superior to the 
worst kinds of deal in compactness. A 
common supposition is that the Juniperus 
oxycedrus yielded the cedar wood of 
Scripture, which was at once odoriferous 
and valuable for its texture. A reference 
to Theophrastus, iii, 11, shows us that 
the xs3gos or cedar was a species of juni- 
per, which produced berries, aud leaves 
that were remarkable for their thorny stiff- 
ness. Que variety is mentioned as pecu- 
liar to Syria or Phoenicia, and as serving 
for nautical purposes, in conformity with 
what is said in Ezek. xxvii. 5, “ they have 
taken cedars frum Lebanon to make 
masts for thee.” The word is described 
by Theophrastus as “ cross-grained,” 
txtoreaupeve, With a red heart, durable 
and odoriferous. From this latter quality 
it was used on the occasion mentioned 
in the text, and at other times, when a 
purification was to be efiected, in a cere- 
monial way. 

“ Scarlet.”—By this we are to under- 
stand that lock of wool was used that 
had been twice dyed in purple or scarlet 
dye, according to the words of the poet: 
Te bis Afro 
Murice tinctee 

Vestiunt lane, 


34. “ Leprosy in a house.” —The house- 
leprosy, here described, has occasioned 
much perplexity to inquirers: and the 
difficulty has probably arisen from persons 
being led by the name to look upon this 
“leprosy,” as well as that in clothes, 
as something akin to the human disease 
so called. Men, clothes, and stones have 
not the same diseases, but from some 
analogous circumstances, real or fanciful, 
the diseases of men may be, and have 
been, by a figure of speech, applied to 
diseases in other things. Indeed, to this 
day there are certain disorders of trees, 
in Egypt and Palestine, to which the name 
of “leprosy” isgiven. In Switzerland, 
also, they speak of a cancer in buildings 
on the same principle; and why should 
wenot understand the leprosy in buiklings, 
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of the present text, as something of a simi- 
lar description? Jf we believe that the 
house-leprosy was anything related to the 
disorder of the same name in man, it ig 
extremely difficult to account for. the 
symptoms and mode of treatment, and 
we camot perhaps do better than agree 
with the Rabbins and some of the early 
Christian fathers, who believed that this 
leprosy was not natural, but was sent by 
God as an extraordinary punishment upon 
evil doers, to compel them to the public 
acknowledgment and atonement of some 
undetected crime, whereby others had 
been injured. Calinet, however, seems 
to think that this disorder was caused 
by animalcules, which eroded the stone, 
like mites in a cheese, and which might 
then be called leprosy, because, according 
to his theory, the disorder of that name in 
man and iuclothes was produced in much 
the same mamer. (See the ‘ Disserta- 
tion’ prefixed to his ‘Commentary’ on 
Leviticus.) There is another way of 
accounting for its conection with human 
leprosy, which is, by supposing that the 
walls had taken a Jeprous contagion 
from man, and were in a condition, when 
really infected, to transmit it to men. 
In this case, the difficulty remains of 
understanding the details which are given 
of the appearances which the walls pre- 
sented. There is also not a word said, 
which can be construed to intimate that 
the house-leprosy was infectious to man; 
on the contrary, the direction to remove 
the furniture before the priest entered to 
inspect the house, lest it should partake 
in the seutence of uncleamess which he 
might see occasion to pronounce, was the 
very way best calculated to have propa- 
gated the leprous contagion, if any such, 
capable of being communicated to man, 
had existed. Michaelis gives an ex- 
planation, which seems more clearly to 
elucidate the subject than any other 
which has fallen under our notice, and 
the rejection of which seems to leave no 
other alternative than the acceptance of 
the Rabbinical interpretation which we 
have mentioned. He observes that walls 
and houses are often attacked with some- 
thing that corrodes and consumes them, 
and which is called by the Germans 
“ saltpetre,” but which we will call 
“mural salt.” To explain this a little, 
it will be observed that the putrefaction 
gives rise, nuder certain circumstances, 
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to nitrous acid, which in general combines 
with calcareous earth wherever it finds it, 
and forms the so-called earthy saltpetre. 


.This is decomposed by fixed vegetable 
-alkali, and the- latter uniting with the 


acid, forms common saltpetre. . Some- 
times also, the nitrous acid, instead of 
being united with calcareous earth, is 
united with the mineral alkali, which 

roduces the so-called cubical saltpetre. 

oth these saline substances, but the 
former more frequently than the latter, are 
often found on effloresced walls, and are 
both then comprehended under the com- 
mon name of sal murale, mural salt. 
These are the principal forms in which 
the incrustationis exhibited; and although 
other nitrous salts, and even vitriolic salts, 
have been discovered, it is not necessary 
to direct particular attention to all the va- 
rieties, (See Beckmann’s ‘History of In- 
ventions,’ Art. Saltpetre.) The mural 
efflorescence chiefly appears in damp 
situations, in cellars and ground-floors, 
seldom extending to the upper stories of 
a house; and its effects are in many re- 
spects’so injurious asto justify, and indeed 
to require, in some climates, the attention 
of a legislator. The appearances which 
such walls exhibit, correspond very well 
with the description given in this chapter: 
the spots, indeed, are not often ofa green- 
ish or reddish hue, though they are some- 
times met with of the latter colour. The 
analogy is, indeed, in general so clear, 
that Michaelis says he had known more 
than one example of children who, shortly 
after reading the account here given of 
the house-leprosy, have come with terror 
to relate that they had discovered it on 
the wallsof thecellar. They “described 
it distinctly or figuratively to their parents, 
and were laughed at for their pains. 
Laughed at they certainly ought not to 
have been, but instructed. Their acute 
vision had shown them what many a 
learned man has in vain sought to find 
out.” The detrimental effects of this 
efflorescence are fully detailed by the same 
author (‘Commentaries,’ vol. iii. pp. 298 
—305). The following is the substance 
of his statement. The walls become 
mouldy, and that to sucha degree, as, in 
consequence of the corrosion spreading 
farther and farther, at last to occasion 
their tumbling down. The plaster also 
requires frequent repairing, as it blisters, 
as it is called, that is, detaches itself from 
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the wall, swells, and then falls off. The 
things that lie near the walls thus affected 
become damaged, and in the end spoiled. 
Books and other articles that cannot bear 
dampness and acids are often ruined from 
this cause. If this “saltpetre” be strong 
in the occupied apartments, it is very 
injurious to health, particularly where 
people sleepnear the wall. If such effects 
be experienced in modern Europe, there 
is room to conclude that they were more 
strongly exhibited at the early period 
under notice, and in countries where do- 
mestic architecture never attained much 
perfection, and where the people generally 
live in houses having but one story. 
Taking this to be the “house-leprosy ” 
of the Scripture, the object of the Mosaic 
ordinance is sufficiently intelligible. 

35. “ He that owneth the house shall 
come and tell the priest.”—The serious 
ultimate loss he might sustain, rendered 
it the interest of the owner to give the 
earliest intimation on the subject, and to 
be attentive to the first indications of in- 
fection. If it gained ground, he not only 
lost his house, but probably his furniture, 
which we have no reason to conclude to 
have been removed previous to inspection, 
unless when early information came from 
the owner himself; and if the priest, on 
inspection, declared the house unclean, it 
is obvious that everything which remained. 
in it became unclean also. 

40, 41. “Tuke away the stones .... 
cause the house to be scraped.” —The very 
same things must be done when a house 
is infected with the nitrous incrustation. 
The spot or stone which produces it must 
be absolutely removed; and the scraping 
and fresh plastering are also necessary. 
When any part of the walls impregnated 
with this substance, is suffered to remain, 
it always effloresces anew, and becomes as 
bad as before. In large European build- 
ings it is not indeed necessary to replaster 
the whole house, and the difference in 
this respect may be accounted for by 
the apparent smallness of the Hebrew 
houses. ° 

45. “ He shall break down the house." — 
“ Moses, therefore, it would appear, never 
suffered a leprous house to stand. The 
injury which such houses might do to the 
health of the inhabitants, or to the articles 
they contained, was of more consequence, 
in his estimation, than the buildings 
themselves, Those to whom this appears | 
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strange, and who lament the fate of a 
house pulled down by legal authority, 
probably think of large and magnificent 
houses like ours, of many stories high, 
which cost a great deal of money, and in 
the second story of which the people are 
generally secure from all danger of the 
saltpetre ; but the houses of those days were 
low, and of very little value.”—Mi- 
chaelis, ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. iii. p. 503. 
48. “ The priest shall pronounce the 
house clean,”"—The serious investigation 
which the matter had undergone, and 
this final and solemn declaration, that 
the house was clean, together with the 
offering made on the occasion, were well 
calculated to make the fact known, and 
to relieve the public mind from any 
anxiety that might be entertained con- 
cerning the spread of the house-leprosy, 
and at the same time to exonerate the 
proprietor from any inconvenience to 
which he might have been exposed from 
the unascertained suspicion that the in- 
fection was in his house. Michaelis 
extols the whole of this law concerning 
“ house-leprosy” exceedingly, under the 
view which he was led to take of it, and 
in which we have chiefly followed him ; 
and although it is probably attended 
with less evil in Europe than in the East, 
he inclines to wish that some similar 
regulation operated in newly-built cities. 
It is, however, a remarkable fact that, so 
far from this being the case, the sove- 
reigns of Germany, and probably also in 
other countries, did all in their power to 
encourage the mural incrustation, when 
saltpetre became necessary in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. They established 
their right to the product of the incrusta- 
tion, even in private houses, asa sovereign 
regale; and the collectors took care, in 
scraping it off periodically, to leave the 
roots (if we may so express it), to form the 
source of a future crop; and the inha- 
bitants dared not extirpate it altogether. 
The collection came, in the end, to be 
farmed out by the sovereign; and the 
saltpetre regale altogether formed a most 
odious oppression, more bitterly com- 
plained of by the people than almost any 
other. On this point see Beckmann’s 
‘Hist. of Inventions,’ vol. ii. pp. 476 
—478; and Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 304, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 12. “ The vessel of earth... 
shall be broken: and every vessel of wood 
shall be rinsed in water.”—A similar com- 
mand, as to earthen vessels, is given in 
chap. vi. 38, where it is also directed 
that vessels of brass should be scoured. 
Michaelis devotes several pages to what 
he calls the “singular preference shown 
to copper vessels, and dislike to earthen 
ones.” He asks, why earthen vessels 
could not be as well cleansed, by washing, 
as those of wood and copper—for although 
such vessels are doubtless of: less value 
than those of copper, still the loss by re- 
peatedly breaking them must be a serious 
inconvenience to the poor? Did Moses 
wish to wean them from earthen vessels, 
which, by their continual breaking, 
occasion a greater loss in the long run 
than the more costly ones of copper, and 
to habituate them to the latter, as con- 
stituting real and substantial wealth ? 
Might he not also have had the less 
favour for them as constituting one of the 
principal manufactures of Egypt, with 
which country it was his wish that no 
familiar intercourse should arise? Many 
such questions might be asked; but 
Michaelis confesses we can arrive at no 
satisfactory conclusion till we are ac- 
quainted with the nature of the earthen 
vessels of those times. He enters, how- 
ever, into the question as to the unwhole- 
someness of copper vessels in cooking, as 
connected with the preference exhibited 
for such utensils; remarking, that they 
are not dangerous so long as they are 
kept clean, and the present regulation 
was well calculated to secure the cleanli- 
ness as well of these as other vessels, and 
were probably designed for that purpose. 
In concluding his ingenious article on 
this subject, he mentions, but declines to 
enter into, the following topics :—‘“ How 
old the practice of tinning copper vessels 
is? Whether their earthenware was 


glazed or not? What was the nature of v 


the glazing? and, Whether it was, by the 
cookery of victuals, more easily. affected 
and converted into poison than clean- 
kept copper?” We cannot here consider 
these points; but may observe, that the 
copper vessels now in use in Western 
Asia are generally tinned in a very supe- 
rior manner; and that the earthenware is 
either glazed or unglazed, Without 
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entering into the question as to the art of 
glazing earthenware, it is our strong im- 
ression that the earthen vessels which 
oses directed to be broken were not 
glazed. It is evident that glazed vessels 
may be as well or better cleansed from 
every impurity, by washing, than hard 
wood, or even copper; whereas unglazed 
vessels, from their porous nature, would 
receive a more permanent taint from any 
accidental defilement than either. Indeed 
we would venture to be more definite, 
and point to a sort of pottery, which 
escaped the notice of Michaelis, as most 
robably that to which the direction may 
be understood with peculiar propriety to 
apply. In Egypt and Western Asia, the 
inhabitants have, in common use, vessels 
of porous clay, lightly baked, and rather 
thin in proportion to the size of the vessel. 
They are exclusively used for the purify- 
ing and cooling of water. The water 
constantly oozes through the minute pores 
of the vessel, forming a thick dew or 
moisture on the outer surface, the rapid 
evaporation of which reduces the tem- 
perature of the vessel and of the water it 
contains, much below that of the atmgl 
phere; by which means the inhabita 
are enabled to obtain, in the warmest 
weather, water perfectly cool, for drink. 
The water, as it passes through, is filtered 
to the most perfect clearness; and, for 
family use, there are large vessels of this 
sort propped upon frames of wood, with 
other vessels of similar clay, but different 
form, placed undemeath to receive the 
filtered water that drops from the outer 
surface of the other. Thus a supply of 
water, perfectly clear and refreshingly 
cool, is at once secured. Jugs of various 
sizes, and elegant but fragile drinking 
pena of the same clay, are also employed, 
to keep the filtered water cool, while at 
hand for occasional use, and while being 
actually used. Now the manufacture 
of these percolating vessels originated in 
Egypt in very ancient times, and they 
are still made there in great perfection. 
If the invention ascends to the time of 
Moses, there can be no question that the 
Israelites were acquainted with the art of 
making them, and would questionless use 
them for the purpose of purifying and re- 
frigerating the generally bad water of the 
deserts through which they wandered; 
and as they had vessels of wood and cop- 
per for other purposes, it is not too much 
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to suppose that their earthen vessels were 
almost exclusively of this description; 
for to this day a wandering people do 
not like to encumber themselves with 
numerous earthen vessels, which are so 
liable to be broken in their removals. 
Assuming, then, that such were their 
vessels,—the direction to break them when 
defiled is easy to be understood, because 
from their remarkably porous nature, 
whatever spot, stain, or other impurity 
they receive, is at once absorbed into their 
mass, either immediately or through the 
agency of the water, and it becomes im- 
possible to cleanse them entirely by any 
common process. In fact, we have with 
our own hands broken many jugs -and 
drinking-cups of this description, when 
they received some accidental contamina- 
tion, from the spontaneous feeling that 
they had become wholly defiled, and 
could not be cleansed. It seems to us 
that the explanation we have here given 
will account more satisfactorily than any 
other for the distinction which has oc- 
casioned so much perplexity to Michaelis 
and other commentators. Similar usages 
to those which the text inculcates, as to 
the treatment of defiled vessels, prevailed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and still 
do so among the Mohammedans and 
Hindoos. 

32. “ This is the law of him that hath 
an issue.”’—We may conclude our re- 
marks upon these. chapters, relating to 
contagious disorders, and to acts causing 
ceremonial uncleanness, by directing 
attention to the admirable regulations for 
preventing contagion. This subject is 
now almost entirely overlooked in the 
East, except so far as regards some regu- 
lations concerning lepers, which appear 
to have been derived from those now 
before us. We are unacquainted with 
any oriental nations, ancient or modern, 
which had a sanatory code in the slightest 
degree comparable to this, which is indeed 
scarcely equalled by the regulations of 
the best European lazarettos. We have 
been eye-witnesses of the fearful conse- 
quences which proceed in Asiatic coun- 
tries from the absence of any measures to 
prevent the spread of contagious disorders. 
In Mohammedan Asia this may be partly 
owing to the medical doctrine of Moham- 
med, who, in his ignorant self-sufficiency, 
undertook, according to one of the received 
traditions, to declare that diseases were 
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not contagious, This dictum had its 
weight, although it was contrary to the 
received opinions of his time, for, as the 
Arabian commentator remarks, “ It was 
a belief of the people of ignorance, that 
any one sitting near a diseased person, or 
eating with one, would take his disease.” 
(Mischat-ul-Masabih. Calcutta, 1810.) 
It is true that he seems to direct the 
avoidance of intercourse with a person 
labouring under the elephantiasis—but 
this is a solitary exception to his general 
rule. Mohammed bas adopted from the 
chapter before us, and other parts of the 
Peutateuch, the laws relating to ceremo- 
nial uncleauness, and has added many 
others of his own. But there is this 
difference in the result, that uncleanness 
under his law does not generally extend 
beyond the time when the unclean per- 
sons bathe and wash any defiling stain 
from their clothes. There are some ex- 
ceptions, chiefly relative to females, in 
which the consequences of defilement 
more nearly coincide with those of the 
Levitical law. 
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Verse 8. “Aaron shall cast lots upon 
the two goats.’—There is no account in 
Scripture of the mamer in which these 
lots were cast : but the following is the 
substance of the explanation given by the 
Rabbins, which, of course, in common 
with their other explanations, we are at 
liberty to reject if we see cause to do so. 
The two goats were placed, the one on 
the right and the other on the left hand 
of the high-priest. An umm was then 
brought, into which the high-priest cast 
two lots, one of which was marked “ for 
Jehovah,” and the other “for Azazel”— 
which is the word we translate “ scape- 
goat.” The authorities which give this 
account, add, that the lots were of wood 
in the tabernacle, of silver in the first 
Temple, and of gold in the second Temple. 
The lots being well shaken about in the 
urn, the high-priest put in both hishands, 
and took out one in each; and the lot in 
the right hand was assigned to the goat on 
the right hand, while that which the left 
hand drew belonged to the goat on the 
left hand. It is also said that it was 
regarded as a favourable omen when the 
right hand brought up the lot “ for the 
Lord ;” whereas, when that hand drew 
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the lot “ for Azazel,” it was accounted 
an indication that God was not. pacified, 
If this were really the case, we see nothing 
in Scripture on which such an inference 
could be fairly grounded, unless we con- 
sider it warranted by the frequent mention 
of the'right hand, in a general sense, as 
the post of honour and preference. 

10. “ Let him go for a scupegoat into the 
wilderness.” —The word which we trans- 
late “scapegoat,” is in the Hebrew 
MIN azazel. This name has given 
occasion to various etymological con- 
jectures, the best of which seems to us 
that of the Septuagint, which appears to 
consider it as formed of two Hebrew 
words, which combined, signify “ the 
sent away goat,” and accordingly trans- 
lates it by daroroporais. The Rabbins 
inform us, that after the lot had been 
taken, the high-priest fastened a long 
fillet, or narrow piece of scarlet, to the 
head of the scapegoat; and that after he 
had confessed his own sins aud those of 
the people over his head, or (for we are 


not quite certain about the point of time) 

hen the goat was finally dismissed, this 
fue changed colour to white, if the. 
tonement were accepted by God, but 
else retained its natural colour. It is to 
this that they understand Isaiah to allude 
when he says :— Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they 
shall beas wool.” (Isaiah i. 15.) After 
the confession had been made over the 
head of the scapegoat, it was committed 
to the charge of some person or persons, 
previously chosen for the purpose, and 
carried away into the wilderness; where, 
as we should understand, verse 22, it was 
set at liberty; but the Rabbins give a 
somewhat different account. They inform 
us (speaking with a particular reference 
to Jerusalem and the Temple service), 
that the goat was taken to a place, about 
twelve miles from Jerusalem, where there 
was a formidable rocky precipice; and 
they add, that for this occasion a sort of 
causeway was made between Jerusalem 
and this place, and that ten tents with 
relays were stationed at equal distances 
between them. On arriving at the pre- 
cipice, the goat was thrown down from 
its summit, and by knocking against the 
projections, was generally dashed to 
pieces before it had half reached the 
bottom. It is added, that the result of 
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this execution was promptly communi- 
cated, by signals, raised at proper dis- 
tances, to the people who were anxiously 
awaiting the event at the Temple. It is 
also said, that at the same time a scarlet 
ribbon, fastened at the entrance of the 
Temple, turned red at this instant of 
time, in token of the Divine acceptance 
of the expiation; and that this miracle 
ceased forty years before the destruction 
of the second Temple. We do not very 
well understand whether this fillet is a 
variation of the account which places 
one on the head of the goat, or whether 
there were two fillets, one for the goat and 
the other for the Temple. If the latter, 
we may conclude that the change took 
place simultaneously in both. However 
understood, it is very remarkable that the 
Rabbins, who give this account, of the 
fillets, assign the cessation of the miracle 
by which the Divine acceptance of this 
expiation was notified, to a period pre- 
cisely corresponding with the death of 
Christ—an event which most Christians 
understand to have been pre-figured by 
atoning sacrifices, which they believe to 
have been done away by that final con: 
summation of all sacrificial institutions. 
The assertion of the Apostle, that without 
the shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion of sin (Heb. ix. 22), renders the 
account of the Rabbins, that the goat was 
finally immolated, rather than left free in 
the wilderness, far from improbable, were 
it not discountenanced by verse 22. It is 
however possible that the Jews may have 
adopted the usage described when they set- 
tled in Canaan, and could not so conveni- 
ently as in the wilderness carry the goat to 
“a land not inhabited.” But they allow 
that it sometimes escaped alive into the 
derert, and was usually taken and eaten 
by the Arabs, who, of course, were little 
aware of what they did. See Calmet, 
Arts, ‘ Azazel,’ and ‘ Expiation: Jen- 
nings’ ‘Jewish Antiquities,’ &c. 

21. “ Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel.” —A similar act took place in the 
ordinary sin offerings; but the present 
was a peculiarly solemn occasion in 
which that ceremony was exemplified. 
When the animal is understood as a 
representative victim, whose death atones 
for the iniquity of him in whose behalf it 
is offered, some formal act for constituting 
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the representation, and expressive of a 
transfer to it of the sin for which he is to 
make atonement, would naturally be 
thought of; and an act for this purpose, 
more simple and expressive than the 
present, could scarcely be devised. Ac- 
cordingly we find the idea accompanied 
by the same or a very similar act in 
different times and countries. It was so 
in Egypt. We have already described 
an Egyptian sacrifice, after Herodotus; 
but we purposely omitted one particular, 
reserving it for this place. He says that 
when an animal was sacrificed, the 
Egyptians heaped awful imprecations on 
its head, wishing that all the evils which 
impended over those who offer the sacri- 
fice, or over Egypt in general, might fall 
upon it. They always cut off the head 
of the victims, and after imprecating it, 
they carried it forth and sold it in the 
market to foreigners; but if there were 
none in the neighbourhood, they threw 
it into the river. This custom was 
general over all Egypt; and, in con- 
sequence of it, no Egyptian would ever 
taste the head of any creature that had 
breathed. In India also there are mani- 
fest traces of the same usage. Mr. 
Roberts mentions, that when a man offers 
a goat or ram, he puts one leg over it (as 
on horseback), and lays his hand upon 
its head, while the priest repeats the 
prayers, after which the head is struck off 
at one blow. The same writer states 
that persons, under various circumstances, 
vow to set a goat at liberty in honour of 
some god, if the prayers which they make 
are granted. So also, if a person has 
committed what he considers a great sin, 
he also liberates a goat, and then, in 
addition to other ceremonies, he sprinkles 
the animal with water, puts his hands 
upon it, and prays to be forgiven. Before 
such goat is set free, to go where it likes, 
the owner either makes a slit in its ear, or 
fastens a yellow cord (observe the scarlet 
fillet mentioned in the note to verse 10) 
around its neck. These are the tokens 
by which the animal is known, and which 
secure it from molestation. (‘ Oriental 
Illustrations,’ p. 83, 87, 8.) A remark- 
able analogy, to at least the Rabbinical 
explanation about the scapegoat, occurs 
in the Hindoo sacrifice of a horse, men- 
tioned in Mr. Halhed’s translation of the 
*Code of Gentoo Laws.’ The offerer 
fastens a scroll of writing upon the horse's 
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neck, and dismisses him to go where he 
pleases: but the animal is attended night 
and day by a stout and yaliaut man, 
equipped with the best necessaries and 
accoutrements, whose business it is to 
protect the animal's freedom. In the end 
it seems, the horse is sacrificed, and his 
carcase consumed in the fire : and the ori- 
ental commentator, cited in Mr. Halhed’s 
preface, remarks that, “ the intent of this 
sacrifice is, that a man should consider 
himself in the place of that horse.” 
(* Gentoo Laws,’ xxi. and 127.) Similar 
ideas have always prevailed more or less 
in Arabia. One of the most curious 
illustrations of this is given by Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller. A quarrel between 
two parties of men took place, and great 
disorder and mutual hostility prevailed 
for several days. At last, their ammuni- 
tion being nearly expended, the old men 
on both sides settled the matter by agree- 
ing tolay all the blame upon acamel. One 
was accordingly produced, and brought 
without the town, where they spent great 
part of the afternoon in upbraiding the poor 
animal with all the offences of hand and 
tongue of which they had been themselves 
guilty. When his measure of iniquity 
seemed full,—“each man thrust him 
through with a lance, devoting him ds 
manibus et diris, by a kind of prayer, and 
with a thousand curses upon his head : 
after which each man retired, fully satis- 
fied as to the wrongs he had received from 
the camel.” 

29. “In the seventh month, on the tenth 
day of the month, ye shall afflict your 
souls,” —This was one of the great annual 
observances; but not one of those at 
which the presence of every male was 
required at the tabernacle or Temple. 
It was held on the tenth day of the month 
Tisri (September), which is the first month 
of the civil year, and the seventh of the 
ecclesiastical. The day was observed as 
amost strict fast, and no servile work was 
done thereon. Many expiatory cere- 
monies have already passed under our 
notice, as required in various circum- 
stances; but this was the grand and 
general expiation in which atoning sacri- 
tices were made for all the sin and all the 
defilement of the preceding year. Hence 
it was pre-eminently distinguished as the 
Day of Atonement. The idea of the 
justitution seems to have been, that inas- 
much as the incidental and occasional 
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sin offerings had, from their very nature, 
left much sin for which no expiation had 
been made, there should bea day in which 
all omissions of this sort should be sup- 
plied, by one general expiation, so that 
at the end of the year no sin or pollution 
might remain for which the blood of 
atonement had not been shed. The 
ceremonies are too distinctly detailed 
to require a general explanation ; but we 
have made some remarks on a few 
particular points. For an account of the 
mauner in which this solemn fast is 
observed by modern Jews, we may refer 
to Buxtorf, Calmet, (¢ Dictionary,’ folio 
edit.), and Allen’s ‘ Modern Judaism.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Verse 5. “ Ofer them for peace offerings 
unto the LORD.”—The purport of this 
law, as read here, is, that the Israelites 
were to bring the animals they intended 
to kill for food, to the tabernacle, to be 
dealt with as peace offerings, the blood 
being applied and the fat consumed as in 
such sacrifices, the rest being eaten by the 
offerer, as in the regular sacrifices of this 
class. Dut then the difficulty comes of 
reconciling this text with Deut. xii. 13. 
Michaelis thinks that the law of the 
chapter before us was only intended to 
operate temporarily during the sojourn in 
the wilderness, aud that the law in Deute- 
ronomy, delivered just before the entrance 
of the Hebrews into Canaan, was intended 
expressly to repeal that now under con- 
sideration. On the other hand, Dr. 
Boothroyd, without adverting to this 
alternative, thinks that the two passages 
caimot he reconciled without adopting, 
as he does, a clause which does net now 
exist in the Hebrew text, but is found in 
the Samaritan and Septuagint versions. 
This consists in an addition to verse 3, as 
it now stands, of the words,—“ for a burnt 
oflering or for a peace offering, acceptable 
and of a sweet savour to Jehovah.” The 
direction would then mean, not that 
animals killed for food were to be offered 
as peace offerings, but that burnt offerings 
and peace offerings should be sacrificed 
nowhere else but at the tabernacle. We 
are not called upon to determine between 
these alternatives. The authorities and 
reasons for that adopted by Dr. Boothroyd 
speak for themselves; but as those in 
favour of that which has the merit of dis- 
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pensing with any addition to the received 
text are not at once so apparent, we may 
state—that the regulation is conceived to 
have arisen with the view of preventing 
secret sacrifices to idols. It was a custom 
in ancient times for a person to make an 
offering of the flesh which he intended to 
use as food: and as the Israelites were 
certainly much addicted to idolatry, it 
might not unreasonably be suspected that 
they would privately make their offerings 
to idols under pretence of slaughtering 
animals for food. It was an obvious and 
effectual method of preventing this, to 
order that al animals slaughtered for 
food should, in the first instance, be killed 
in public, and offered only to Jehovah. 
If the interpretation here given to this 
Jaw be correct, this was doubtless the 
primary consideration on which it was 
founded; indeed, however it be under- 
stood, that its object was to prevent idola- 
trous sacrifices, is expressly declared in 
verses 5—7. It does not appear whether 
the meat thus offered was to be eaten 
within a given time and in company, like 
the regular peace offering; if so, this 
would have been no particular hardship ; 
for, as we have already had several occa- 
sions to remark, tribes circumstanced as 
the Israelites were in the wilderness, do 
not slaughter animals for every-day con- 
sumption, but only for the purpose of 
making a feast; so that what was enjoined 
as to the peace offerings, was what would 
be ordinarily done, whether the animal 
were offered or not. Michaelis does not 


- seem to have been aware of this strong 


corroboration of the view he was led to 
adopt, and in which, we are, upon the 
whole, rather disposed to concur. The 
view does not appear to he weakened, but 
rather strengthened, by the law in Deute- 
ronomy, which seems to have the object of 
removing, in Canaan, a restriction which 
had prevailed in the wilderness, The 
reasons for the repeal are nearly as obvious 
as those for the original law. A new 
generation had arisen, more instructed 
than that which had been so deeply 
imbued with the idolatries of Egypt, and 
the occasion for the restriction would 
therefore not have been strong. And 
besides, the observance of the original 
Jaw would have been scarcely practicable 
when the Hebrews became settled in 
Palestine. They would naturally then 
be disposed to consume more animal 
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food—as settled people usually do, even 
in the East—than when nomades; and 
yet this law would nearly have operated 
as an interdiction to a great part of the 
population, who, residing at a distance 
from the tabernacle or temple, would 
have been obliged to take a long journey 
with their oxen, sheep, or goats, to offer 
them at the altar before they could taste 
their meat.—It deserves to be remarked, 
that if the law in the present text is to be 
understood of regular burnt offerings and 
peace offerings, a very unnecessary repe- 
tition of it occurs immediately after in 
verses 8, 9; and this is unusual in the 
laws of Moses. 

7. “ Devils.”—The word thus rendered 
literally meaus “ hairy ones,” and in its 


‘most usual seuse refers to goats. There 


can be little question that the reference 
is to the very ancient heathen god Pan, 
whose worship originated in Egypt, and 
was there very common, a goat being his 
representative, and whose statues were a 
combination of the human and goatish 
figures. Hence probably arose the popular 
personification of Satan, in a figure analy- 
gous to that here assigned to Pan. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Verse 2, “ After the doings of the land 
of Egypt... and... the land of Canaan 
» ++. shall ye not do,”—The strong ab- 
horrence with which the infamous prac- 
tices of the Egyptians and Canaanites 
are mentioned, and which are described 
as forming a primary cause of the ex- 
pulsion of the latter people from the land 
which their abominations had defiled, is 
justified by all the accounts of the East 
which ancient secular histories have trans- 
mitted to us. Many of the interdicted 
enormities recited in the text, were, in the 
surrounding nations, practised without 
shame, and even sanctioned by law. In- 
dependently of their own revolting cha- 
racter, and the degraded state of public 
morals which resulted from them, the 
practices which this chapter specifies were 
either alleged to be sanctioned by the 
example of the gods they worshipped, or 
were else practised as parts of the worship 
and service rendered to them. The worst 
of them were performed in honour of the 
gods, at their festivals and in their~tem- 
ples. Thus, in every way, aoe they 
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most abhorrent to Him “who is of purer 
eyes than to behold evil.” Hab. i. 13, 

The just and wise regulations which 
this chapter contains, forbidding the 
marriages of near relations, form the 
basis of the laws on this subject now in 
operation in most Christian states ; for it 
has justly been conceived that what God 
so abhorred in the practice of the Canaan- 
ites, could not, under any circumstances, 
be proper or lawful, The modifications 
which these laws have received, in the 
process of adoption by Christian states, 
have rather teuded to mcrease than di- 
minish the number of prohibitions, The 
reasoning on which the additional iuter- 
dictions have been founded is, by a con- 
sequential inference, that these relation- 
ships are equally near with some which 
are expressly forbidden, and that they 
are therefore to be understood as included 
in the latter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 14. “ Thou shalt not curse the 
deaf, nor put a stumblingblock before the 
blind.”—Does not this law seem to im- 
ply that the Israclites, or perhaps the 
people generally of those early times, 
were much in the habit of extracting a 
malicious sport from the bodily defects 
and deprivatious of others? This seems 
very probable; and perhaps it may have 
arisen from a disposition, which appears 
to have prevailed in those early times, 
when diseases and deformities seem to 
have been comparatively rare, to regard 
such calamities less as misfortunes than 
as evidences of the Divine indignation 
against some hidden crime, either in the 
sufferer himself or in his parents. The 
existence of the injunction intimates the 
prevalence of the offence it was designed 
to remove. So the Hindoos have, as Mr. 
Roberts informs us, a saying (if not a 
lJaw),— Abuse not the deaf, make not 
a hole before the blind, nor exasperate the 
dumb.” Yet this very people take great 
pleasure in the malicious and heartless 
practices, which their common saying 
reprobates. Europe has no law or saying 
on the subject; and the silence of the 
law and of the popular voice, is an elo- 
quent and beautiful testimony of reliance 
in the right feelings of commiseration 
and kindness, with which all but barba- 
rians and savages have learned to regard 
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those who walk in affliction. We are 
persuaded that most people would now 
turn with loathing and indignation from 
any represented or written fiction, the 
interest or mirth of which turned upon 
the awkward situations into which a blind 
or deaf person might be led by the mis- 
chievous. Indeed we are persuaded that 
—thanks to the humanizing influences 
of Christianity, and of civilization, its 
handmaid—those who walk through life 
in darkness or silence, do generally ex- 
perience, from all classes of a Christian 
and civilized community, a degree of in- 
dulgence for their errors and mistakes, of 
exemption from insult and contumely, of 
assistance under difficulty, and of general 
sympathy and kindness, which no one 
who enjoys the full physical benefits of 
existence can ever hope to obtain. 

19. “ Nor let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind."—This interdiction was 
probably intended for the purpose that no 
example might exist of the unnatural 
commixtures which were among the 
“ abominations” of the ancient oriental 
nations. Some, however, think that this 
and the other similar interdictions were 
only typical, and intended to teach the 
Israelites that they were not to intermingle 
with other nations, It does not appear, 
however, that this law was so understood 
by the Hebrews as to preclude them from 
the use of animals thus produced, but 
only from taking measures to produce 
them. Mules are frequently mentioned , 
as being used for riding, at least after the 
time of David; and, if otherwise under- 
stood, an Israelite who kept his herds in 
the wilderness must often have felt per- 
plexed by the doubt whether his sheep- 
dog might not have littered him a half-fox 
or wolf. (See Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 3655 
and Calmet, art. “ Mule.”) As, how- 
ever, mules do not appear to have been in 
common use till about the time of David, 
it would seem as if the earlier Israelites 
did understand that their law prohibited 
the use of mixed breeds. 

“ Not sow thy field with mingled seed.” — 
It is perhaps scarcely necessary to observe 
that this law implies no prohibition against 
dividing a field into small parcels, in 
each of which a different kind of seed 
might be sown; but merely against sow- 
ing two different kinds at once in one and 
the same spot; barley, for instance, along 
with wheat. The object of this law has 
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been variously understood. Michaelis 
thinks that its design was to secure the 
best qualities of agricultural produce, by 
providing for such a careful separation of 
seed, that the higher qualities should not 
be deteriorated by being mixed with the 
inferior, Whether his view be right or 
not, he certainly succeeds in showing the 
injury which arises from the want of such 
attention to the securing of a clean crop. 
He instances Hanover, which is most 
advantageously situated for agriculture, 
but which yet, from neglect on this point, 
was, in his time, in a worse condition 
than some other German countries less 
favourably circumstanced. He mentions 
a scarcity in England—he does not say 
when, but we infer it was that which 
occasioned such general tumults in 1766 
and 1767—when some other German 
corn-growing states found there an ad- 
vantageous market for their superabund- 
ant grain; but no merchant would pur- 
chase the superfluous store of Hanoverian 
produce, because it was so unclean as to 
be unfit for exportation, Mr. Roberts, 
in his very valuable ‘ Oriental Ilustra- 
tions,’ has offered another reason, which 
does not seem less probable than this. 
He observes, that large fieluls are seen in 
India sown with two kinds of seeds; that 
is, mixed and sown together. One kind 
requires much water, the other but little; 
so that, whether there be a scarcity or 
abundance of rain, the farmer is sure of 
his crop. Sometimes also a doubt is 
entertained as to what kind of produce 
the land is best adapted, and then recourse 
is had to this plan. From these, or at 
least the first of these facts, Mr. Roberts 
is disposed to infer, that the object of the 
prohibition to the Israelites “ may have 
been to iuduce them fully to trust in the 
providence of God, and not to make pro- 
vision for a dry or wet season by sowing 
their fields with mingled seed.” Booth- 
royd simply thinks that the law was to 
poet the land from being over-cropped. 

inally, Professor Paxton seems disposed 
to fullow Maimonides, who finds a reason 
for this precept in the idolatrous customs 
of the ancient Zabii, who not only sowed. 
different seeds, but grafted trees of differ- 
eut kinds upon each other, in certain 
aspects of the planets, and with certain 
fumigations, but also used abominable 

ractices at the moment of incision: and 
te doubts not that God forbade the people 
to sow with mingled seeds, that he might 
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root out the detestable idolatries and un- 
natural lusts which abounded in those 
times. We do not know on what autho- 
rity it is stated that flagellation was the 
punishment of transgressing this command. 
A very appropriate penalty seems to be 
mentioned in the parallel text (Deut. xii. 
9), where the word rendered “ defiled ” 
equally means ‘consecrated ;” that is to 
say, that the produce of a field thus im- 
properly sown would be forfeited to God, 
and therefore belong to the priests—a 
panalty well calculated to secure atten- 
tion to the injunction. 

“ Neither shall a garment mingled of 
Linen and woollen come upon thee,”—Jose- 
phus assigns as a reason, that clothing of 
this sort was allowed only to the priests, 
and was therefore forbidden to the common 
people. Josephus, being himself a priest, 
is a good authority for what the priests 
wore in later times; but there is nothing in 
the sacred text itself to countenance the 
opinion that any of the priestly garments 
were of linsey-woolsey in the time of Moses. 
Tuthis state of the case perhaps the opinion 
of Maimonides may be thought worthy of 
attention. That generally valuable au- 
thority thinks that the law was prin- 
cipally intended as a preservative from 
idolatry ; for the heathen priests of those 
times wore such mixed garments of wool- 
len and linen, in the superstitious hope of 
having the beneficial influence of some 
lucky conjunction of the planets or stars 
to bring down a blessing upou their sheep 
and their flax. 

23.“ Three years . . it shall not be eaten 
of." —The economical object of this law 
is very striking. Every gardener will 
teach us not to jet fruit-trees bear in their 
earliest years, but to pluck off the blos- 
soms ; and for this reason, that they will 
thus thrive the better, and bear more 
abundantly afterwards. Now, if we may 
not taste the fruit the first three years, we 
shall be the more disposed to pinch off 
the blossoms; and the son will learn to do 
this from his father. The very expression, 
to regard them as uncircumcised, suggests 
the propriety of pinching them off; I do 
not say cutting them off, because it is 
generally the hand, and not a knife, that 
is employed inthis operation.” Michaelis, 
‘ Commentaries,’ iii, 367-8, Although, 
however, the use of the fruit was only 
interdicted for three years, the produce 
did not become available to the proprietor 
till the fifth year, the first-fruits, that is 
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those of that year, being in this, as in : 
other instances, one of the dues from 
which the priests derived their sub- 
sistence. 

28. “ Nor print any marks upon you,” 
—This is understood to forbid the prac- 
tice of tattooing, that is, by means of 
colours rubbed over minute punctures 
made in the skin, to impress certain figures 
and characters on different parts of the 
body, and which in general remain in- 
delible throughout life. The figures thus 
impressed on the arms and breasts of our | 
sailors will serve in some degree to indi- 
cate the sort of ornament intended. The | 
practice is well known to be common 
among savages and barbarians, in almost ! 
all climates and countries—the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of our own country not 
excepted, who, from having their naked 
bodies profusely ornamented, apparently 
in this style, were described by the Ro- 
mans as painted savages. It seems, in 
England, to be more commonly regarded | 
asa custom of savage islanders than as 
anything more. Yet it is also an orien- 
tal custom; and that too among people 
whose proximity to the Hebrews aflords a 
reason for the interdiction. The Bedouin 
Arabs, and those inhabitants of towns who 
are in any way allied to them, are scarecly 
less fond cf such decorations than any 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean. This is 
particularly the case among the females, 
who, in general, have their legs aid arms, 
their front from the neck to the waist, and 
even their chins, noses, lips, and other 
prominent parts of the face disfigured 
with blue stains in the form of flowers, 
circles, bands, stars, aid various fanciful 
figures. They have no figures of living 
cbjects, such being forbidden by their 
religion; neither do they associate any 
superstitions with them, so far as we are 
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able to ascertain. ‘They probably did 
Loth before the Mobammedan era, as 
their descendants in the island of Malta 
do at present. The men, there, generally 
go about without their jackets, and with 
their shirt sleeves tucked up above their 
elbows, and we scarcely recollect ever to 
have seen an arm, thus bare, which was 
not covered with religious emblems and 
figures of the Virgin, or of some saint 
under whose immediate protection . the 
serson thus marked conceived himself to 
ce. Thus also, persons who visit the holy 
sepulchre aid other sacred places in Pales- 


tine, have commonly a mark impressed 
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upon the arm in testimony of their meri- 
torious pilgrimage. The Hindoos also 
puncture upon their persons representa- 
tions of birds, trees, and the gods they 
serve. Among them the representations 
are sometimes of a highly offensive de- 
scription. All Hindoos have a black 
spot, or some other mark, upon their fore- 
heads. It was probably the perversion of 
such figures to superstitious purposes, or 
being worn in honour of some idol, which 
occasioned them to be interdicted in the 
text before us—if such tattooing is really 
that which is here intended. As the 
marks are indelible, we, of course, in 
taking this view, consider that a perma- 
nent fashion, rather than a temporary 


_ mourning usage, is here prohibited. 
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Verse 10. “ The adulterer and adulteress 
shall surely be put to death.”"—The law of 
Moses is by no means peculiar in the 
award of capital punishment to a breach 
ef the matrimonial contract. We see in- 
deed from the instance of Thamar (Gen. 
xxxviii.) that the preseut law was in 
operation among the forefathers of the 
Hebrews long before it thus received the 
Divine sanction. Those who are disposed 
to consider the law exceedingly severe, 
will do well to consult the vindication of 
it which Michaelis gives in Art. cclx. of 
his ‘ Commentaries.’ His leading, but by 
no means his only, argument is, that in 
the point of view in which the crime is 
usually regarded by Orientals, and was 
regarded by the Hebrews, no punishment 
short of death would have been effectual 
in preventing the introduction and preva- 
lence of self-avengement by assassination. 

Michaelis, in a subsequent article, ex- 
amines the Mohammedan law on the 
subject, and we observe, with surprise, 
that he does not find any other punish- 
ment than stripes. It is true that the 
‘Koran’ is not very distinct on the sub- 
ject; but the traditions also should have 
been examined—the decisions in which 
are regarded as of equal authority with 
the ‘Koran.’ We have looked into the 
‘ Mischat-ul-Masabih, and find the law 
of adultery perfectly clear. It there 
appears that Mohammed was at all times 
reluctaut to adjudicate on cases of adul- 
tery; but whenever he did so, he in all 
instances directed the woman to be stoned ; 
and the man also, if he were married, 
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but, if single, he was punished with 
eighty stripes. Accordingly, we find that 
adultery is at this day almost invariably 
punished with death in Mohammedan 
countries. The crime is seldom made a 
matter of judicial inquiry and conviction, 
but the injured person avenges himself 
with his own hand. A woman almost 
never escapes. Among the Bedouin Arabs 
and the Kelauts of Persia her paternal 
family is considered more dishonoured 
by her conduct than her husband; and 
hence she usually receives her death from 
the hand of her father or brother, although 
her husband, or even her son, may inflict 
it. The Eelauts exact the penalty of death 
rather more inexorably than the Bedouins, 
' who sometimes, when the guilty parties 
succeed in eloping to another camp or 
tribe, are prevailed upon to forego their 
claim for blood, in consideration of cer- 
tain payments, which are generally so 
heavy as to be ruinous to the seducer. 

The punishment of death for this crime 
is not confined to the Mohammedan coun- 
tries, but generally prevails throughout 
Asia. In India, the Gentoo law on this 
subject is very complicated, and very 
minute in its distinctions. The punish- 
ments are very various, and graduated 
according to the caste of the guilty par- 
ties—fine, confiscation, infamy, mutila- 
tion, and death are among the number. 
The capital punishment, generally by 
burning, is seldom resorted to, except 
when the man is of an inferior caste to 
the woman. 

In the present text the capital punish- 
ment is denounced without its form being 
mentioned ; and the Rabbins say, that in 
all such cases the punishment was that of 
strangling, as the mildest sort of death. 
Their authority, however, does not in this 
instance deserve the least attention. No 
such punishment for any crime is men- 
tioned in the law of Moses, or indeed 
in all the Bible, nor even in Josephus. 
Stoning was the general capital punish- 
ment, and we may always understand it 
as the punishment inflicted where no par- 
ticular form of capital punishment is spe- 
cified, just as we, when a man is con- 
demned to death, understand, without 
any explanation, that he will be hanged. 
Besides, we see, in other cases, that crimes 
which the law, in the same form of words, 
punishes with death, were in practice 
punished with stoning in the life-time of 
Moses. (Compare Exod. xxi. 14, and 
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xxxv. 2, with Num. xv. 32.) Other 
crimes, such as unchastity not amounting 
to adultery, were punished with stoning 
(Deut. xxii. 20-—24), and it is not there- 
fore likely that the greater crime received 
the milder punishment. Indeed, it seems 
from John viii. 7, that stoning was still 
considered the proper punishment of adul- 
tery so late as the time of our Saviour. 
To this we may add, that Mohammed 
distinctly understood that stoning was 
the punishment which the Pentateuch 
assigned, and thought that, in prescribing 
a similar punishment, he was following 
its authority. The Jews of his time had 
abolished capital punishment for adultery 
altogether, substituting stripes; and in 
this Mohammed was so far from concur- 
ring, as Michaelis seems to think he was, 
that he reproached them with the neglect 
of their law. The following anecdote, 
which forms one of the traditions which 
the Mohammedans consider most au- 
thentic, will illustrate this subject :—“A 
Jew came to the Prophet, and said, ‘A 
man and woman of ours have committed 
adultery :’ and the Prophet said, ‘ What 
do you meet with in the Bible in the 
matter of stoning?’ The Jew said, ‘We 
do not find stoning in the Bible, but 
we disgrace adulterers, and whip them.’ 
Abdullah-bin-Salam, who was a leamed 
man among the Jews, and had embraced 
Islam, said, ‘ You lie, O Jewish tribe! 
verily the order fur stoning is in the 
Bible.’ Then the Bible was brought and 
opened ; and a Jew put his hand over the 
revelation for stoning, and read the one 
above and below it; and Abdullah said, 
‘Lift up your hand;’ and he did so; and 
behold the revelation for stoning was pro- 
duced in the Bible: and the Jews said, 
‘ Abdullah spoke true, O Mohammed! 
the stoning revelation is in the Bible.’ 
Then his highness ordered the man and 
woman to be stoned: and they were so.” 
Mischat-ul-Masabih, 

14, “ Burnt with fire.”’—See the note 
on Gen. xxxvili. 24. There is only one 
other crime against which this punishment 
is denounced in the law (chap. xxi. 9). 
It seems, upon the whole, very doubtful 
whether these and other texts of the same 
import in the early books of the Old 
Testament, express the punishment of 
burning alive, or of the ignominious burn- 
ing of the body after execution. It is 
certain we have no instance of the former 
punishment; but we have of the latter, 
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as resulting from such a law as that ex- 
pressed in the text. Thus, in Josh. vii. 
15, it is declared that the unknown person 
who had taken of the accursed thing 
should be “ burnt with fire; and when 
the man was discovered, we find that this 
intention was executed, not by burming 
him alive, but by stoning him first, and 
then burming his remains (v. 15). We 
therefore lean to the opinion that stoning, 
being the common and well-known pu- 
nishment, is zzderstood in these texts, and 
that only the additional punishment of 
burning the body is expressed. Michaelis 
thinks that burning alive was not. sanc- 
tioned by the Mosaic law: but Horne, 
who generally follows him, seems to con- 
sider that both burning alive and buming 
after death are among the punishments 
mentioned by Moses; and it is rather odd 
that he cites the same texts in proof of 
both—namely, the one before us and that 
in the next chapter. The testimony of 
the Rabbins is worth very little in this 
matter, as many capital punishments were 
in later times introduced of which the law 
of Moses takes no notice. They say, that 
because the bodies of Nadab and Abihu 
were not consumed by the fire which slew 
them, it was thought unlawful to burn a 
criminal alive; but that he was put to 
death by melted lead being poured down 
his throat. We may accept this so far as 
to show that persons were uot consumed 
alive in the fire; but we are bound to reject 
the other part, as wholly unsanctioned by 
the law of Moses. It is possible that they 
may have had this punishment in after 
times, when the meaning of the law had 
been greatly perverted by absurd glosses 
and inferences. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verse 5. “ Baldness upon their head."— 
See Jer. xvi. 6. 

“ Neither shall they shave off the corner 
of their beard.”—In chap. xix. 28, this is 
made a general law, not peculiar to the 
priests. They are here forbidden to do that. 
which had already been prohibited to the 
people in general. There is a difference 
of opinion as to the interpretation of the 
text. Some think that it is to be under- 
stood generally, as interdicting the shaving 
of the beard. If thus understood, there 
seems an adequate reason for it in the 
contrary practice of the Egyptians, who 
did shave their beards (see note on Gen. 
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xli. 14); and its repetition to the priests, 
may have been to show them that they 
were not exempted from the general law, 
as they might have been led to conclude 
from having observed the peculiar scru- 
pulosity of the Egyptian priests on this 
point, who, as we are informed by Hero- 
dotus, were particularly careful to shave 
all the hair off their bodies every third 
day. The other alternative is that which 
has the sanction of our translation, and 
by which it appears we are to understand 
the whiskers, or upper extremities of the 
beard. The object would then appear to 
be to keep them a distinct people from 
the Arabs, who either shaved their whiskers 
or cropped them short. We must not 
forget that it was one great object of 
many of the Mosaic laws to keep the 
Israelites separate from all the neighbour- 
ing nations; and whether the Egyptians 
or the Arabs were in view, it is certain 
that a different fashion of the beard would 
have a more marked effect, in assisting 
such a distinction, than can be readily 
calculated by those who hold that appen- 
dage in light esteem. That such a dis- 
tinction as we have mentioned did exist, 
is not ouly manifested by existing usages, 
but by ancient accounts. Mohammed 
perceived the effect of this distinction— 
for many Jews resided in Arabia in his 
time—and strictly enjomed that it should 
be kept up. According to the traditions 
he used to clip his own whiskers; and 
frequently said, “He who does not lessen 
his whiskers is not our ways:” and he 
expressly said, that he inculcated this 
practice in opposition to the Jews, who 
were not accustomed to clip either their 
beards or whiskers. In these counter re- 
gulations we seem here to perceive the 
object of the apparently trivial injunction 
of the Hebrew legislator. 

“ Cuttings in their flesh."—See Jer. 
xvi. 6, 

13. “ He shall tuke a wife in her vir- 
ginity,” &e.—Compare this aud the fol- 
lowing verse with verse 7, where the pro- 
hibited marriages of common priests are 
mentioned. The difference is, that widows 
are mentioned among those whom the 
high-priest might not marry, but not 
among those with whom the common 
priest is forbidden to contract alliance. 
It would therefore seem that the common 
priest was allowed to marry a widow, as 
Josephus declares; Grotius and others, 
however, think that a priest could not 
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marry. any widow, but one whose de- 
ceased husband had also been a priest. 
This is inferred from Ezek. xliv. 22. The 
high-priest, being precluded from marry- 
ing a widow, was of course exempt from 
the common obligation of marrying the 
widow of a brother who died without 
children. It is possible that the real or 
apparent difference between the regula- 
tion, in this matter, for the high-priests 
and that for the common priests, sug- 
gested to the oriental Christian churches 
the establishment of a difference as to 
the marriages of their superior and inferior 
dignitaries. The patriarchs and bishops 
are not married at all; but the common 
priests usually are so—that is, they usu- 
ally marry before they take orders, and 
afterwards retain their wives: but if they 
become widowers, they are not in general 
allowed to marry again. Thus, although 
there are married priests, a priest may not 
marry. This, we believe, is the common 
rule; but there may be variations in dif- 
ferent sects. If the common priests were 
allowed to marry widows—what happened 
when one who had married a widow be- 
came high-priest? Probably, as in the 
case we have just stated, it was lawful 
for him to retain a connection previously 
formed, which it would not have been 
lawful to form after his elevation. The 
Mohammedans have no regulations on 
this subject, being, in fact, without any 
distinct priestly order. But in India it is 
not lawful for the priests to marry any 
but virgins. ‘ 

17. “ Blemish.”—A similar regulation 
operated in most ancient nations, exclud- 
ing from the priesthood all persons la- 
houring under any bodily defects or de- 
formities. This appears to have arisen 
from the natural enough feeling, that it 
was a sort of indignity to the gods to 
consecrate a blemished or imperfect man 
to their service. A general opinion pre- 
vailed that the presence of a priest who 
was defective in any member was to be 
avoided as ominous of evil. Such persons 
were seldom admitted to the priesthood, 
or allowed to remain in it. Candidates 
were examined with great care; and if it 
happened that a Nae after consecration, 
suffered any bodily deprivation, he was 
expected to lay down his office. Several 
instances of this occur in the Roman his- 
tory. Metellus, who lost his sight in 
preserving the Palladium from the flames 
which destroyed the temple of Vesta, was 
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obliged to resign his priestly office; as 
was also M. Sergius, when he lost his 
right hand in defence of his country. 
The most complete parallel to the present 
regulation is, however, perhaps to be found 
in the state of things now existing in 
India. The illustration is furnished by 
Mr. Roberts, who observes: “The priest- 
hood among the Hindoos is hereditary, 
but a deformed person cannot perform a 
ceremony in the temple; but he may 
prepare the flowers, fruits, oils, and cakes 
for the offerings, and also sprinkle the 
premises with holy water. The child of 
a priest deformed at the birth will not be 
consecrated. A priest having lost an eye 
or a tooth, or being deficient in any 
member or organ, or who has not a wife, 
cannot perform the ceremony called Tee- 
vasam, for the manes of departed friends. 
Neither will his incantations, or prayers, 
or magical ceremonies have any eflect.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Verse 8. “ Dieth of itself.” —This is a 
general interdiction for all the people, as 
given elsewhere. No remote reason need 
be sought for it, as its obvious propriety 
has recommended it to the adoption of 
all civilized nations, The Hebrews, how- 
ever, without any express interdiction, 
would have been precluded from eating 
animals which died naturally or from 
disease, by the operation of that other 
law which forbade them to eat meat with 
its blood; that is, which had not been so 
slaughtered that its blood might be freely 
discharged. Mohammed, who in these 
matters mostly followed the law of Moses, 
allowed an animal apparently dying to 
be eaten, provided it was slaughtered 
before its death actually took place; but 
we do not know whether this would have 
been tolerated by the law of Moses. Mo- 
hammed was, however, also very anxious 
that animals used for food should be pro- 
perly slaughtered, so that the blood should 
be fully discharged. One of his doctrines 
on this subject is very curious: “ Verily, 
God ordained it as proper to do good in 
all things, even in killing men and slay- 
ing animals: therefore when you kill (a 
man), do it well; and when you slay an 
animal, do it properly.” That which. died 
from a blow or a fall, he equally inter- 
dicted with that which died by itself, and 
there is no doubt that such also was the 
intention of Moses. P 
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“ Torn with beasts."—This law also is 
in conformity with our own usages and 
those of the Arabiaus; and perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in considering 
the laws of Mohammed, in these matters, 
as forming a commentary on those of 
Moses, with whose writings the Arabian 
legislator was intimately conversant. As 
with us, if an animal torn by beasts was 
found while life remained, and then pro- 
perly slaughtered, it might be eaten. 
Mohammed says generally that whatever 
died by teeth er claws might not be used 
for food, neither an animal gored to death 
hy a horned beast; and it was doubtless 
the intention of the present law to under- 
stand “torn” im the same large sense, not 
merely restricting it to the case of those 
animals destroyed by wild beasts. In 
Exod, xxii. 31, it is directed that meat 
thus rendered unfit for food should be 
cast to the dogs. This instruction is dif- 
ferent from that concerning the flesh of 
animals which died of themselves, which 
was to be given or sold to strangers—a 
fact which shows that the neighbouring 
people were in the habit of eating such 
food. As there seems no obvious reason 
for this distinction—for that which was 
torn by beasts would seem more fit. for 
human food than that which died of itself 
—the instruction concerning the former 
would suggest a question whether the 
Hebrews were in the habit of hunting 
with dogs? We are not aware of any 
text which could be adduced to prove 
that they were. They evidently had 
dogs, and, except those which attended 
their flocks, probably kept them on much 
the same terms as the Mohammedans, 
who do not properly domesticate them, 
nor, in general, appropriate them as indi- 
vidual property, but allow them to esta- 
lish themselves in their streets, and pro- 
vide in some degree for their wants and 
accommodation. But among the Mos- 
lems, also, though they certainly regard 
the dog as not less unclean than the 
Hebrews considered it, there are dogs 
trained with great care to assist in the 
chace. If we reasoned merely from pro- 
babilities, which we are on all occasions 
reluctant to do while illustrating the 
sacred volume, we should conjecture that 
the Hebrews did the same; for the value 
of the dog’s services for the purpose of 
capturing the fleet and valuable wild 
animals, of the deer kind, which were 
allowed them for food, must have been 
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very apparent to them. But then, the 
difficulty would arise as to whether an 
animal torn and killed by dogs in the 
chace was to be considered fit fur food. 
The instruction, on this point, which 
Mohammed gave to the great sportsman 
Adi-ibn-Hatim—the son of the renowned 
Hatim Tai, whose generosity remains a 
proverb in the East—is the authority on 
which Moslems usually act in this case: 
—‘ When you send your dog in pursuit 


| of game, repeat the name of God, as at 


slaying an animal; then if the dog holds 
the game for you, and you find it alive, 
then slay it; but if you find your dog 
has killed it, but not eaten of it, then eat 
it; butif the deg has eaten of it, do not 
you eat it, the dog has then kept it for 
himself. Then if you find another dog 
along with yours, aud the game killed, do 
not eat of it; for verily you know not 
which of the dogs killed it; and if the 
other dog killed it, it might so be that 
when he was let loose after the game, the 
name of God might not have been re- 
peated.” In another case he particularly 
provided that game killed by the dog of 
a fire-worshipper should not be eaten. 

27, “Jt shall be seven days under the 
dam."—The Rabbins think that this 
command was because the world was 
created in seven days, or else that it was 
for the purpose that one sabbath might 
pass over it before it was slain. The more 
likely reason is that the animal was not 
considered pure or perfect until the eighth 
day. A similar regulation prevailed 
among the Romans, as we learn from 
Pliny, who states that the young of a 
sheep were not fit for sacrifice until the 
eighth day after their birth, nor of an ox 
until the thirtieth day. 

28. “ Not hill it and her young both in 
one day.” —Some of the Rabbins under- 
stand this to apply also to the male parent. 
The Talmudical and other Jewish writers 
are probably correct in understanding that 
this law, like several others, was intended 
to encourage kind and merciful feelings 
towards animals. 
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Verse 10. “ 4 sheaf of the firstfruits of 
your harvest..’—There are several kinds of 
offerings called “ firstfruits,” which it 
will be well to distinguish. The present 
is an offering made immediately before 
the commencement of the harvest; the 
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next was made after the harvest was 
gathered in, and before any person might 
lawfully use the produce. Both of these 
were general and national, that is to say, 
there was a single offering in the name 
of all the nation. But besides this, every 
person was obliged to make an individual 
offering of firstfruits from the corn and 
other produce of his ground. (See note on 
Deut. xxvi. 2, &c.) The secoml of these 
is noticed below. That which is uow 
under consideration consisted of a sheaf of 
barley, which is ready forthe sickle sooner 
than the wheat, and which therefore was 
taken to introduce the whole harvest 
season. This sheaf was gathered on the 
15th of the month Nisan (part of March 
and April), in the evening, when the first 
day of the Passover was ended and the 
second begun. Three men were then 
deputed, according to the Jewish writers, 
to go and gather the barley, which was 
done with considerable ceremony, and in 
the presence of a great number of' people 
from the neighbouring towns, the sheaf 
being always gathered in the territory of 
Jerusalem, after the Temple had been 
erected there. When the deputies arrived 
at the appointed place, and after having 
assured themselves that the sun was set, 
and had obtained formal leave to cut the 
barley, they reaped it out of three different 
fields, with three different sickles, and 
each man conveyed his portion separately 
to the court of the Temple. There the 
sheaf, or rather sheaves, were threshed, and 
a portion of the grain (about three pints) 
was winnowed, parched, and bruised in a 
mortar. It was then sprinkled with oil, 
and an handful of incense thrown upon it; 
after which the priest waved the offering 
before the Lord towards the four points of 
the compass, and then took a portion aud 
threw it on the fire of the altar. The rest 
remained his own. Every person was, 
after this ceremony, at liberty to reap aud 
gather in his harvest. The produce of 
agriculture is so much dependant on 
circumstances over which man has not 
the least control, that the idea is at once 
obvious and beautiful, of offering to God 
the firstfruits of the soil, in testimony of 
gratitude for his goodness, Accordingly 
we find, that amongst nearly all people 
who had, or have, an established system 
of offerings and sacrifices, an offering of 
firstfruits has rarely been omitted. It is 
useless to multiply instances of a custom 
almost universally prevalent under the 
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given circumstances; but it is proper to 
observe that there never was a nation from 
whom such offerings came with such 
peculiar propriety as from the Hebrews. 
Any one who carefully considers the 
Hebrew constitution will perceive that 
God was, not metaphysically but actually, 
the Great Proprictor of the soil, and that 
the offerings of firstfruits were not merely 
expressions of thaukfulness, but a sort of 
rent due to the Proprietor of all. We 
need not enter into any proof on this 
point, as the fact that God was the supreme 
proprietor, is evinced by the whole texture 
of the Mosaical laws on the subject of 
land; as, for instance, that there was no 
ultimate proprietor but God, no man 
being allowed to sell or alienate, in per- 
petuity, the inheritance of land which the 
— original proprietor had granted to 
him, 

16. “ Fifty days."—This is the second 
general offering of firstfruits mentioned 
in the preceding note, at the completion 
of the harvest season. For particulars, 
see the note on Deut. xvi. 9. 

24. “A memorial of blowing of trum- 
pets.” —See Num, xxix. 1. 

34. “The feast of tabernacles.”—This 
is the third of the three great annual 
festivals which required the presence of 
the people at the place of the sanctuary. 
Like the other two, it lasted a week, and 
commenced on tue 15th day of the month 
Tisri. Its primary object was as a me- 
morial of the dwelling of the Israelites in 
tents, while they wandered in the wilder- 
ness (verses 42 and 43). The continued 
existence of this institution, is well ad-- 
duced by the Rev. T. H. Home, among- 
other instances, to prove the credibility of 
the books of Moses. It is one of several 
institutions which have been held sacred 
by the Jews ever since their appointment, 
and are solemnly and sacredly observed 
among them to this day; and for these 
observances it would be impossible to 
account on any principle but the evidence 
of the facts on which they were founded, 
This festival will sometimes appear as if 
its duration was eight days, and to be 
called the ‘‘feast of in-gathering.” But 
it seems that the feast of thanksgiving for 
the fruits of the vine-and of the other 
trees, which were gathered about this 
time of the year, was held on a day im- 
mediately following the last day of the 
feast of tabernacles, whence the whole 
days seemed to be one feast, and the 
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name of either of the two was applied 
indefinitely to the whole period. (See 
Jennings’ ‘Jewish Autiquities, p. 491.) 
The in-gathering feast appears to have 
been the great and concluding harvest fes- 
tival, in acknowledgment of the plenty 
which the harvests aud gatherings of the 
past season had afforded, and its celebra- 
tion would seem to have been limited to 
the eighth day of the collective period 
which, after this explanation, we shall 
call generally “the feast of tabernacles.” 
The first day of the feast was kept as a 
Sabbath (verse 39), and during that and 
the six following days the people were to 
dwell in booths or huts made of the 
branches of several sorts of trees, which 
are particularly mentioned in verse 40. 
What we there render “ goodly trees” 


(SM YY, aitz kadar), the Jews under- 


stand of the citron, which is certainly 
then in its best condition ; about the 
second, the palm, there is no question; the 


third (Ay Yy, aitz aboth) may be un- 
derstood of any thick bushy wood, and is 
by the Jews considered to denote the 
myrtle; the Jast is allowed to be the 
willow. This is certainly a very beau- 
tiful assortment to form temporary huts 
with; but as a different list is given in the 
account of the great tabernacle feast kept 
in Nehemiah’s time (Neh, viii. 15), we 
may conclude with the Karaite Jews, that 
they were at liberty to employ whatever 
branches, fit for the purpose, they could 
procure at the place where they dwelt. 
In later times, the Sadducees differed from 
the Pharisees on this subject, the former 
concluding that the booths were to be 
made with the specified branches, and the 
latter thinking that these branches were 
to be carried in procession. Josephus 
gives the latter sense, which seems also to 
have been that which prevailed in the 
time of our Saviour, and is still retained 
by the modern Jews. They bear them in 
their hands, the citron branch in their left 
hand, and the rest together in their right, 
and go in procession round the reading- 
desk in their synagogues, singing hosan- 
nahs, whence the feast itself, and some- 
times even the branches, are called “Ho- 
sannah” by the Rabbins. The last day 
is called ‘Hosannah Rabbah,” or the 
great hosannah, when the procession is 
repeated seven times—the single time of 
the former days, and the seven of the last 
day, being intended by them to comme- 
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morate an event which did not happen in 


the time of Moses, namely, the proces- - 


sions around Jericho, at the famous siege : 


of that city. It seems that the ancient 
Jews did what is scarcely practicable to 
the Jews dispersed through Europe. They 
lived in green huts erected on the flat 
roofs of their houses, in their court-yards, 
and in the streets and open places, and 
seem to have passed their time with more 
external demonstrations of joy than on 
any other of their festivals, particularly 
on the eighth day, which is probably that 
distinguished by St. John (chap. vii. 37), 
as, “the last day, that great day of the 
feast.” As this festival was held at or 
immediately after the vintage, and was 
partly a vintage feast, it gave occasion to 
the heathen to confound it with their own 
Bacchanalia, and to represent the Jews 
as worshippers of Bacchus. What Plu- 
tarch says on this subject is interesting, 
notwithstanding his mistaken inferences, 
as it gives a clear, and probably a fair, 
account of the mamer in which the feast 
was celebrated. He says, that in the time 
of their vintage, the Jews spread tables 
furnished with all manner of fruits, and 
lived in booths, generally made of palm 
and ivy wreathed together, and they called 
it the feast of tabernacles. A few days 
after, he says—probably referring to the 
last-day of the feast—they kept another 
festival, which manifestly showed that 
these observances were in honour of 
Bacchus; for they carried in their hands 
boughs of palms, &c., with which they 
went into the Temple, preceded by the 
Levites, with instruments of music. It is 
observable that even this heathen philo- 
sopher, with all his wish to regard this 
festival as in honour of the god of wine, 
was not able to find anything, in its 
harmless and social festivities, approxi- 
mating its observances to the infamous 
orgies with which the pagan Bacchanalia 
were celebrated. The manner in which 
this feast was kept is peculiarly adapted 
to an Asiatic climate and usages; and 
we find that the oriental Jews do still, in 
some parts, and with various modifications, 
live during its continuance in a sort of 
green booth sometimes constructed on the 
flat roofs of their houses, but more usually 
in the courts of their houses, where they 
are more secluded from observation. 
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Verse 10. “ Whose father was an 
Egyptian.” —This, no doubt, was not the 
only connection of the kind; and it 
seems to us very probable that the “mixed 
multitude” which went up with the 
Israelites was chiefly composed of men 
and women connected with the great 
Hebrew family by marriage. Hence the 
word “ mixed.” It seems doubtful whe- 
ther the blasphemer was an avowed idol- 
ater, or a professed believer in Jehovah. 
At least, it would seem that his mind was 
Egyptian; for of that people we learn, 
that they accounted it a light matter to 
abuse and curse their own gods when 
they failed to obtain any object for which 
they had prayed: much the more ready 
would such a person, therefore, be to 
speak disrespectfully of a God whom he 
had not been accustomed to reverence, in 
order to irritate an adversary who held the 
name of that God in deep veneration. 

ll. “Blasphemed the name of the 
LORD.”’—The words “of the Lord,” 
being in italics, are of course not in the 
text, which reads simply “ blasphemed 
THE NAME.” The omission also occurs 
in the 16th verse, and must be of great 
antiquity, as the words supplied are not 
found in either the Samaritan or Syriac 
versions, The Jewish, and some Chris- 
tian expositors draw many recondite 
inferences from the reading which the 
omission produces. But that there is no 
foundation for them appears from the 
fact, that the phrase “ blasphemed the 
name of the Lord,’ actually does occur 
in the first clause of verse 16. Moses 
does not mention the cause of dispute, or 
the nature ofthe blasphemy of which the 
man was guilty. The Jewish writers, as 
usual, take the opportunity of giving 
their own account of the matter. The 
opinion which is most common among 
them is, that the man claimed, in right 
of his mother, to have a place-for his tent 
in the tribe of Dan, and that this claim 
was disputed and disallowed. This 
inference seems to be built upon the par- 
ticular manner in which the man’s de- 
scent and the tribe of his mother are 
mentioned. As to the blasphemy, the 
Jewish writers are disposed to think it 
consisted in pronouncing the unutterable 
name of Jehovah. But this gloss deserves 
little attention, being founded on those 
views of superstitious respect to the mere 
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name, which do not appear to have existed 
in the time of Moses, nor, indeed, in 
common with many other of their super- 
stitions, until after the captivity. We 
shall probably be more correct in be- 
lieving that he spoke disrespectfully or 
reproachingly of God, under whatever 
name mentioned ; and, in estimating the 
enormity of the offeuce, we must not 
overlook the circumstance of aggravation, 
that the act of blasphemy against Jehovah 
was both a religious and political crime, 
He being not only the God but the King 
of the Hebrew nation, As such a crime 
as this had not before occurred, and as no 
punishment had yet been annexed to it, 
it was necessary that the man should be 
secured till the Lord was consulted, And 
here we may observe, that in the books of 
Moses, and in the early historical books, 
imprisonment nowhere occurs as a pu- 
nishment, but only for the purpose of 
keeping a criminal in safe custody until 
the time of trial. 

14. “Bring forth him that hath cursed 
without the camp.”—All capital execu- 
tions seem to have been outside the towns 
or camps—the criminal, particularly in 
crimes against God, being, as it were, 
cast forth from the community as one 
unclean (Num. v. 2, 3) and accursed 
(Josh. vii. 24). 

“ Let all that heard him lay their hands 
upon his head.”—This became the esta- 
blished practice with those who gave 
evidence in a case of blasphemy, and, by 
reference to a similar act in the altar 
sacrifices, is not improbably explained to 
mean, that he was treated as an expiatory 
victim, loaded by this act with the entire 
burden of the crime for which he was 
executed. This act of the witnesses was 
accompanied by the words “ Let thy 
blood be upon thy own head: it is thou 
thyself who hast brought this evil upon 
thee.” Maimonides states that this cere- 
mony only took place in cases of blas- 
phemy. These remarks will be found to 
illustrate the account given in the New 
Testament of the deaths of our Lord and 
of St. Stephen, who were both murdered 
under a false charge of blasphemy. The 
crime of the judges and witnesses in these 
cases was in declaring them guilty of 
blasphemy, not in pronouncing blas- 
phemy to deserve death. The criminal 
codes of most Christian countries have 
denounced death as the ultimate punish- 
ment of blasphemy, in imitation of the 
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law in this chapter: but these codes differ | 
very much in the definition of blasphemy ; 
and it is perhaps owing to this that the 
capital penalty is at present nowhere en- 
forced, even where it retains its place in 
the statute-books. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Verse 4. “4d sabbath of rest unto the 
land.” —This year of rest to the land, is a 
very prominent feature of the sabbatic 
system, which formed so remarkable and 
distinguishing a part of the Hebrew polity. 
First there was the seventh day, now the 
seventh year, and then a year at the 
end of the seventh septennial period— 


all founded on analogous principles, but | 


each possessing its own distinguishing 
details, The prominent circumstances 
which distinguished the sabbatic year 
from common years may thus be enume- 
rated:—1. All agricultural processes 
were to be intermitted, aud the land was 
to lie fallow. The whole country must, 
in fact, have been thrown into one vast 
common, free to the poor and the stranger, 
to the domestic cattle and the game; for 
the proprietor of land not only ceased to 
cultivate it, but had no exclusive right 
to its spontaneous produce, although he 
might share in it. 2. Every Hebrew 
slave had the option of being released this 
year from his servitude. At least, this is 
inferred from Exod. xxi. 2; but it is 
doubtful whether that passage does not 
require the interpretation that the seventh 
year, ou which such a person was to be 
released, was rather the seventh year of 
his actual servitude than the sabbatic 
year. It is there said, that he should 
serve six years, and be free on the seventh ; 
and no mention is there made of the sab- 
batic year. It is obvious, that unless a 
man's period of servitude commenced 
immediately after the completion of the 
previous sabbatic year, he could not have 
served six years when the next arrived. 
The Lest authorities therefore differ on this 
point, which must be allowed to be doubt- 
ful. 3. Debts due from one Israelite to 
another were to be remitted; but not those 
due by foreigners to Israelites. On this 
point see Deut. xv. 1, where the note will 
notice the doubt which is entertained as to 
whether debts were then wholly cancelled, 
or the claim only for that year intermitted. 


4, When all Israel assembled in this year 
(as they did in other years) at the Feast of 
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Tabernacles, the whole law was directed 
to Le read publicly to them (Dent. xxxi. 
10, 11). The various objects which seem 
to have been combined in the institution 
of the sabbatic year—religious, economi- 
cal, civil, and political—would lead too 
much into detail to be stated in this place. 


9. “ Cause the trumpet of the jubile to 
sound.”"—The derivation of the word 
“jubile ” Cay, Jobel) is very doubtful. 
Some think that it comes from the verb 


599, Jabal, which in hiphid is Saar, 
hobil, and signifies to recal, restore, bring 
back; because this year restored liberty 
to the slaves, aud brought back alienated 
estates to their original possessors. This 
would seem to be the view which the 
Septuagint takes of the word by rendering 
it apsous, a remission, and also Josephus, 
who renders it sAsuSegiav, Liberty. In Sy- 
riac the same word (/abal) means “to 
succeed,” and hence yubal, “succession,” 
and might here be applicable, because 
every one now succeeded to the lands of 
his fathers. But the majority of interpre- 
ters consider that the word denotes the 
musical instrument, or the sound of the 
instrument, employed in proclaiming the 
jubilee. With this we are disposed to agree, 
though not without some doubt. The 
Rabbins generally speak definitely, and 
say that the word points out rams’ horns, 
which they agree to have been employed 
on this occasion. Bochart and others, 
however, doubt whether “ rams’ homs” 
were ever employed as trumpets, but think 
that the “horns,” “comets,” &c. of the 
Scripture were either the horns of oxen, 
or brazen trumpets in the form of rams’ 
horns. Wehowever believe that the horns 
both of oxen ‘and rams were in use as 
instruments of sound; but would not 
undertake to say that the latter were 
exclusively used to proclaim the jubilee. 
We the rather incline to this opinion, be- 
cause it is generally believed that at the 
proper time trumpets were sounded through 
all the land, whereas only two silver 
trumpets were made for the use of the 
priests (Num. x.) to blow for purposes of 
direction or proclamation; and although 
these may have been adequate for collec- 
tive and local purposes, they could not 
have been solely available for the general 
uses of this season, even if we do not go 
quite so far asthe Rabbins, who believe that 
every private man was obliged to blow nine 
times with a trumpet on this great occasion. 
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The jubilee began on the first day of 
the month Tisri, that is the civil new year’s 
day. The real object of the institution 
was not developed till the tenth day, 
which was the great day of atonement. 
But the previous nine days were speut in 
great festivity and joy, resembling in 
some respects the Roman Saturnalia. The 
slaves did no work for their masters, but 
crowned themselves with garlands, and 
ate, drank, and made merry. On the 
tenth day, the proper authorities directed 
the trumpets to be sounded; and at that 
instant of time, the bondmen became free, 
and lands reverted to their original owners. 

10. “ Hallow the fiftieth near.”—Opi- 
nions differ as much about the time of the 
jubilee, as they do even about the mean- 
ing of the name. The question mooted is 
whether the jubilee year was the seventh 
sabbatical year, that is, the forty-ninth 
year celebrated with more peculiar solem- 
nity than the other six sabbatical years ; 
or whether it was the fiftieth year, that is 
another year of rest added to the forty- 
ninth, or seventh sabbatical year. The 
principal reasons for the forty-ninth year, 
are, its greater probability asa part of, 
rather than a supplement to, the institution 
of sabbatic years; and because, if it were 
the fiftieth, the land must then have had 
two consecutive sabbaths, or must have 
lain fallow two years together, since all 
cultivation was forbidden as well on the 
jubilee as on the sabbatical year. In this 
case, and in order to preveut a dearth, it 
seems that an additional miracle, which 
isnot promised, would have been necessary. 
If this had been the intention of the law, 
it would seem that as produce sufficient 
for three years was promised on the sixth 
year to compensate for the cessation of 
agriculture on the seventh year, so produce 
sufficient for four years would have been 
promised on the forty-eighth year to com- 
penstate for the neglect of cultivation on 
the forty-ninth and fiftieth years, But 
instead of this, the promise concerning the 
sixth year immediately follows the com- 
mand for the jubilee, in such a manner as 
to seem to show that the jubilee year re- 
quired the same extraordinary abundance 
in the sixth year, but no more, as was in 
the other case provided. Such considera- 
tions have led many eminent interpreters 
to conceive that the year of jubilee was 
the forty-ninth year. But others, at least 
equal in number and authority—includ- 
ing generally the Jews themselves—believe 
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it to have been the fiftieth year, the direc- 
tions of Moses on the subject being in their 
opinion too clear to be taken in any other 
sense. Some however attempt to reconcile 
the two opinions, Thus Calmet supposes 
the possibility that Moses uses “fiftieth ” 
as a round number for “ forty-ninth.” 
This is certainly a very common practice 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and is exempli- 
fied by a similar usage among ourselves; 
as, for instance, we say “a century ? or a 
“hundred years,” when the period may 
be actually two or three years less. The 
authors of the ‘Universal History’ also 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting hypo- 
theses, by observing that, as the jubilee year 
commenced in the first month of the civil 
year and the seventh of the ecclesiastical 
year, it would be either in the forty-ninth 
or fiftieth year according to the computa- 
tion which was followed. 

21. “ The sixth year .... shall bring 
Sorth fruit for three years.’—The distribu- 
tion of these three years depends upon the 
disputed question—whether the sabbatical 
year began with the ecclesiastical year, in 
the spring, or with the civil year, in the 
autumn. Those who prefer the latter 
alternative are obliged to explain that 
the “three years” in the text do not mean 
three whole years, but only one whole year 
and two parts ‘of years. We, however, 
prefer the former account, because it gives 
a complete three years, and because it 
makes the account reach into the ninth 
year, as the text expressly states, whereas 
the other makes it cease inthe eighth year. 
It is agreed that the period to which the 
promise extends, comprehends the re- 
mainder of the sixth year, after the harvest, 
the whole seventh year, and the period 
till the harvest arrived from the seed sown 
in the eighth year. This makes exactly 
three years, and reaches into the ninth 
year, if the sabbatical year began in 
March; but it makes scarcely more than 
two years, and does not extend beyond 
the eighth year if the account began in 
September. We are quite aware that the 
part of a year is frequently stated for the 
whole in Hebrew; but mention of the 
ninth year, when considered with refer- 
ence to the season of harvest in Palestine, 
seems to us to render the reference of the 
sabbatical year to the sacred rather than 
to the civil account, perfectly definite 
and lucid. To render this evident, the 
following comparison may be useful, as 
offering considerations which have not 
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hitherto been brought to bear on the sub- 
ject. Weassume an arbitrary number, in 
the form of a date, according to our own 
computation of a year, in order to render 
the distinction more intelligible. 


SACRED YEAR. 
Part of Sixth year.—From May (harvest 
month) in 3820 to March in 3821. 
Seventh year.—From March, 3821, to 
March, 3822. 
Eighth year.—Beginuing in March, 3822. 
May, no harvest. 
November, sowing. 
Part of Ninth year.—Begivning in March, 
3823, 
May, harvest. 
Three complete years, ending in the ninth 
year; agreeing with the text. 
CIVIL YEAR, 

Part of Sixth year.—From May (harvest- 
month) in 3829 to September in 3820. 
Seventh year.—From September, 3820, to 

September, 3821. 

Part of Eighth year.—Begimning in Sep- 

tember, 3821. 

November, sowing. 
May, harvest. 

Two complete years, ending in the 
eighth year; in neither point agreeing 
with the text. 


From the promise in the text, that the 
sixth year should produce sufficient returns 
to last for three years, Warburton, and 
after him Faber and others, deduce an 
important evidence for the truth of the 
Mosaic narrative. The people are re- 
quired to rely for their subsistence on a 
miracle which the Lord pledged himself 
to work in their favour: and it is asked 
whether any lawgiver would have ven- 
tured to propose such a law, unless he had 
the most perfectreliance that the promised 
miracle would be accomplished; and 
whether any people would have given such 
a law the least attention, unless they had 
the fullest conviction that it had been 
dictated by One, greater than Moses, of 
whose power to give it full effect they 
were quite assured? Hence there was the 
most perfect confidence on both sides, and 
that confidence manifests the Divine 
authority under which the Hebrew legis- 
lator acted. In the present instance, we 
do think this argument for the Divine 
mission of Moses deserves much attention, 
although it must be confessed that argu- 
ments of this class are not generally appli- 
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cable, and cannot always be used without 
danger. 

23, 24. “ The land shall not be sold for 
ever; for the land is mine,” &c.—In this 
passage we have the principles of those 
laws of property which were to be esta- 
blished in the Promised Land: and a 
short general statement on the subject 
will tend to the better understanding of 
this and other passages which refer to it. 
The principle of the law is, that the land 
to be conquered should be distributed by 
lot among the Israelites, and then become 
absvlutely inalienable, continuing for ever 
the property of the descendants of the 
original possessor. In order to render this 
perpetual inalienability of lands the more 
secure and inviolable, the principle was, 
in the first instance, adopted of that law 
which Joseph had introduced into Egypt, 
and to which the Israelites had been ac- 
customed from their youth (see Gen. 
xlvii, 20—25). By this law all the land 
belonged to the king; and the husband- 
men were not theproprietors of the grounds 
they cultivated, but only farmers or te- 
nants, who had to pay to the king one-fifth 
of the produce in the way of rent. In 
like manner, God, who had condescended 
to become the Sovereign of Israel, was 
declared sole proprietor of the soil, in that 
country wherein he was about to fix them 
by his most special Providence, while the 
people were to be merely his tenants, with- 
out any right to alienate in perpetuity the 
domains which they held under him. In 
like manner, also, they were, as the Egyp- 
tians did, to pay one-fifth of the produce 
in the form of two tithes; one of which 
went to the Levites, in compensation for 
their having no lands of their own, and 
for the many important services which 
it became their duty to perform. This 
alone can be called a tax: aud it was a very 
fair one, considering the various capaci- 
ties of useful service in which the Levites 
acted, and considering also that the other 
tribes had the more land because the Le- 
vites did not participate in the division. 
The other tithe was not paid to any per- 
sons, and was scarcely a tax, the amount 
being to be consumed by the parties them- 
selves in making entertainments during 
the great festivals. The principle of the 
law being thus established, its operation 
did not preclude a person who fell into 
distress from selling his land for a term 
of years, the price he received being regu- 
lated according to the distance or nearness 
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of the jubilee year (v. 15), when the pro- 
perty thus sold must revert again to the 
seller or to his heirs. In the mean time he 
had aright to recover his land, on return- 
‘ing to the purchaser a sum proportionate 
to the number of years which remained 
unexpired : it was also within the power 
of a near relative of the seller to exercise 
the same right if he had the means. The 
houses that were on the lands, and also 
the houses in the Levitical cities, were 
placed on the same footing with the lands 
themselves: the latter because they formed 
the sole inheritance of the Levites; and 
the former because they belonged to the 
lands on which they were built. But 
houses in other than Levitical cities, being 
less connected with land, could only be 
redeemed within the year after sale; and 
if not redeemed, did not, like land, revert 
at the jubilee to the person who had sold 
them (v. 29—34). Hence, of course, 
foreigners might purchase, and hold in 
perpetuity, houses in towns, though they 
could not permanently hold land. We 
confess, however, that we do not, with 
some, view this law as intended to en- 
courage strangers to settle in the country 
—which seems to have been far from an 
object of the Mosaical policy—but rather to 
enable proselytesto acquire fixed property, 
which they could not otherwise do, unless 
they married heiresses, or brought under 
culture the waste lands beyond Jordan. 
47, “ Sell himself unto the stranger.”— 
It will be well, in reference to the laws 
concerning slavery in this chapter, to re- 
collect that Moses is not originating laws 
to give a sanction to slavery, but is inter- 
posing, under the Divine command, to 
regulate for the better, a system already 
in operation. We discover the existence 
of slavery in the book of Genesis, and are 
aware of itsearly prevalence in all countries, 
Those who are acquainted with the condi- 
tion of slaves in ancient nations, will not 
fail to recognize the wisdom and mercy of 
the various regulations on the subject which 
are given here and elsewhere, and which, 
when carefully considered, will be found 
in all instances to have an obvious tend- 
ency to protect a bondman, and to amelio- 
rate his condition, whether a native or a 
foreigner. The law of the present chapter 
is so clearly announced, as to require no 
particular exposition. On the above cited 
verse, we may, however, observe, that 
foreigners among the Jews seem to have 
been ina much more privileged condition 
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than they are at present in Palestine or in 
any Mahommedan country. We see that 
a resident foreigner is allowed to purchase 
any Hebrew whose distressed circum- 
stances make him wish to sell his liberty. 
At present no Christian or Jew, in a Mo- 
hammedan country, is allowed to have asa 
slave, we will not say any native, but any 
Mohammedan of any country—nor, in- 
deed, any other than Mohammedans, 
except negroes —who are the only descrip- 
tion of slaves they may possess. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Verse 1. “Image of stone.” (ax 
TDN, eben maskit).—What this is, as 
distinguished from the others, it is difficult 
to determine. The precise sense is, as 
given by Boothroyd, “sculptured stone ;” 
but this is indefinite, and leaves us still 
to conjecture what kind of sculptured 
stone is intended distinct from the statues 
(“standing image”) which precede it in 
the list. In Ezek. viii. 8—11, there is a 
description of a subterraneous vault, the 
walls of which were covered with images 
of quadrupeds and creeping things, ex- 
actly like those of Egypt which are co- 
vered with hieroglyphic figures. In the 
12th verse this vault is called 94Pq 
TYDWD (hadar maskit), which our trans- 
lation excellently renders “chambers of 
imagery.” Now the same word being 
used in two places with an analogous 
context, it is fair to infer, that ifan hiero- 
glyphic cave is intended in Ezekiel, an 
hieroglyphic stone is intended here; which 
is the more probable, when we recollect 
that the Israelites were at this time fresh 
from Egypt, and deeply infected with the 
rank idolatries of that country—insomuch 
that whenever Moses interdicts, at this 
early period, a particular form of idolatry, 
we should invariably feel disposed to look 
to Egypt, in the first instance, for the ex- 
ample. It is well known that the Egyp- 
tian priests, in order to preserve the trea- 
sures of knowledge and their discoveries in 
natural science, and at the same time to 
render them inscrutable to any but the 
initiated few, made use not of common 
writing but of hieroglyphics, with which 
they inscribed obelisks, walls, and even 
subterraneous chambers and galleries, as 
well as square stones. These monuments 
were deified by the multitude, who wor- 
shipped in them, Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of learning. This was a sufficient 
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reason for their interdiction by Moses, 
But had he no further reason? As this 
Jaw, if it be thus rightly understood, would 
operate to the exclusion of hieroglyphics, 
are we not at liberty to infer that Moses 
—or rather his Divine Instructor—thus 
expressed his abhorrence of a practice 
which locked up knowledge to the people 
for the purpose of enabliug the privileged 
few, by virtue of that power which know- 
ledge gives, to hold in entire thraldom 
their minds, bodies, and estates? Mi- 
chaelis, whose view of this text we have 
followed, well observes, “Had Moses 
been cnly a wise and benevolent impostor ; 
had he given himself out for a divine 
messenger, without being so, aud merely 
from love to an oppressed people; and 
had his miracles been nothing more than 
human devices; it is scarcely conceivable 
how he could ever have gone the length 
of abolishing au expedient so artfully 
contrived and so favourable to the views 
of priesteraft, for the concealmeut of the 
sciences. The legislator, therefore, who 
relinquished such an expedient, and at 
the same time founded his polity on the 
commandments of a Deity, could be no 
impostor, but must have been an honest 
man. 

26. © Ten women shall bake your bread 
in one oven.” —Ilu the note tochap. ii. 4, we 
remarked that in the East it was a general 
custom for families to bake their own bread 
in the sort of ovens which we there de- 
scribed. The performance of this duty 
always falls to the lot of the women. 
These ovens are, as we have seen, small, 
and only suited to the use of a family; 
but it is by no means impossible to bake 
at one of them an adequate supply of bread 
for ten families, although, of course, the 
process would consume time. We, there- 
fore, do not, with most expositors, under- 
stand scarcity to be implied in the 
simple fact that ten families baked their 
bread in one family oven; but that ten 
families represented by their females, 
clubbed their dough together, and the 
produce being no more than an ordinary 
supply for one family, it was baked in one 
oven, instead of each family, as usual, 
making a separate baking. Afterwards 
the cakes thus baked were proportioned 
by weight to the respective contributors— 
80 precious was the bread. This is im- 
plied in the words, “ shall deliver you your 
bread again by weight;” which shows 
that the bread was previously theirs, and 
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had been baked for them, not that it was 
sold to them by weight. 

34. “ The land shall enjoy her sabbaths.” 
—See the note on 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Verse 2. “ When a man shall make a 
singular vow.”"—It is, and always has 
been customary in different countries, and 
under various systems of religion, for 
persons in peculiar circumstances of pros- 
perity or difficulty, to vow that they will 
make certain offerings or devote certain 
properties to the service of God. Tosuch 
vows most of this chapter refers. This 
kind of vow is properly called "39, neder ; 
which it is proper to remark, as the dis- 
criminating terms employed in the origi- 
nal, enable us, in most cases, to under- 
stand what is intended, better than the 
less marked distinctions of the translation. 

“ The persons.” —A man might dedicate 
himself to the services of the sanctuary, 
and become, as it were, a servant attached 
thereto. In the same way, he might 
vow his child. Samuel was thus devoted 
by his mother, and remained in the ser~ 
vice of the sanctuary; for that appro- 
priation being apparently satisfactory to 
all parties, he was not redeemed accord~ 
ing to the valuation here fixed for different 
ages and sexes. The rate of valuation, 
it will be observed, is low, and might be 
reduced, at the discretion of the priest, if 
the person were poor. It would appear 
that the appropriation of the devoted per- 
sons who remained unredeemed, was at 
the discretion of the priest. Their duties 
were probably of the most servile kind, 
until after the Gibeonites were enthralled 
and obliged to do the hard work. We 
see that Samuel was treated with much 
consideration by the high-priest. 

9. “A beast.”—That is, a clean beast, 
such as was usual for sacrifice or food. 
This could not be redeemed; and the 
firstlings, being already consecrated to 
God, could not be thus devoted. 

11. “ Unelean beast.”—Probably an ass, 
camel, or some other beast of burden; for 
it is difficult to understand what other 
sort of beast a mau-was likely to devote. 
This might be redeemed on paying one- 
fifth more than the estimated value. 

16. “ Part of a field.”—This refers to 
inherited property, which was in ordi- 
nary circumstances inalienable. If a 
man, however, devoted it to the sanctuary, 
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terms—that of giving twenty per cent. 
beyond the estimated market value of the 
crops between the time of the transaction 
and the year of jubilee; but if then it 


remaided unredeemed, it did not revert | 


to the owner, but became the inalienable 
property of the sanctuary. This singular 
exception to the general release which the 
jubilee effected, we do not conceive to 

ave been with any view of accumulating 
landed property in the hands of the priests, 
to which the policy of the Mosaical law 
is evidently averse, but to oblige every 
man to redeem his property, under the 
fear of losing it entirely at the jubilee. 
We must also consider that the nearest 
kinsman had the right to redeem; and 
‘as the Hebrews were strongly averse to let 
hereditary property go out of the family, 
it is not likely that the priests could get 
much land under this Jaw. 

22. “4 field which he hath bought.” — 
The view taken in the preceding note 
seems corroborated by the present direc- 
tion. Acquired property in land, reverted 

. to the owner at the jubilee in the usual 
way; while the inherited property, for 
the perpetuity of which the law isso care- 
ful to provide, was then lost. Weshould 
have expected the reverse to have been 
the case, if the object were not to impose 
on a man asort of moral obligation to 
redeem his hereditary land, to prevent its 
absolute alienation. 

28. “ Devoted thing.’’—This is not the 
neder, or common vow, such as we have 
previously considered, but another and 
more solemn, called DWF}, cherem. The 
difference seems to have depended on the 
form of the vow, the latter being accom- 
panied with an anathema or execration, 
by the devotce, either on himself or others, 
if that was not done which he declared. 
We are most familiar with the operation 
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of this bann in the case of cities and per- 
sons being, in time of war, devoted to 
utter destruction; and it is thought by 
many, that the 29th verse alludes to such 
persons devoted solemnly todeath. Others, 
however, understand that remarkable pas- 
sage to mean no more than that persons 
devoted by the cherem to the service of 


| the sanctuary, were to remain till death 


in that condition, without being redeemed. 
It is certain that nothing could, as in the 


‘former class of vows, be redeemed that 


was placed under the operation of the che- 
rem, but it is difficult to ascertain how 
persons were in all cases affected by it. 
We are inclined to combine both alter- 
natives, and to say, that persons were 
either put to death, or else, inalienably 
consecrated to the service of the sanctuary, 
according to the specific object of the vow. 
Perhaps the obscurity of this law arises 
from its allusions to consuetudinary prac- 
tices, which were well known at the time, 
but of which we areignorant. It is to be 
observed that Moses does not enjoin the 
vow to which this chapter relates, but only 
regulates the consequences of the act, or 
rather, perhaps, assigns certain conse- 
quences to it. 

32. “ Whatsoever passeth under the rod.” 
—This is understood to be an allusion to 
the process which, according to the Jewish 
writers, was followed in taking the tithe. 
The cattle were placed in an enclosure, 
with a narrow entrance, through which 
one only could pass at a time. At this 
entrance, on the outside, stood a man 
with a rod marked with ochre, or other 
colouring matter; and as the animals 
passed out oue by one, he counted them, 
and let his rod fall on every tenth without 
distinction: and whatever animal bore 
the mark thus impressed was taken for 
the tithe, whether it were male or female, 
sound or unsound, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Numpers.—The Jews generally call 
this book 95%), vayedabber, “and he 
spake;” from the first word of the ori- 
ginal; but there are some who rather call 


it SQW, be-midbar, “in the desert,” 
which is the fifth word of the first verse, 
and which appears to have been selected 
as descriptive of the contents of the book, 
which welates parts of the history of the so- 
journing of the Israelites in the wilder- 
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ness. The Septuagint calls it API@MO], 
after which the Vulgate calls it NumEri, 
and our own version, Numbers, being the 
first instance in which the title of a book 
is translated. It derives its name from 
the accounts of a census being found at 
the commencement and towards the con- 
clusion (ch. xxvi.). The period em- 
braced in this book extends from the 
early part of the second year after the 
Exode to the beginning of the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year after that event ; 
it therefore comprehends a period of 
thirty-eight years and nine or ten months, 
The events recorded, however, seem 
chiefly to have taken place towards the 
beginning and the end of this period. 
The Israelites still remain at Sinai till 
ch. x. 11, where it is mentioned that on 
the twentieth day of the second mouth of 
the second year, they were directed to 
remove and advance towards the Pro- 
mised Land. They proceed as far as 
Kadesh, on its borders, where we find 
them in chap. xiii. 26, and where, on 
account of gross rebellion, the nation was 
sentenced to wander in the desert for 
forty years, till the existing generation 
should have died away (ch. xiv.). It is 
impossible to determine at what part of 
this period the laws were given and the 
transactions occurred which are recorded 
in the ensuing chapters, till ch. xx., when, 
towards the end of the period, we find the 
Israelites again at Kadesh, taking measures 
to enter Canaan. The rest of the book re- 
lates the transactions in their retrogressive 
march from Kadesh to the Promised Land, 
on the borders of which, “in the plains of 
Moab by Jordan near Jericho,” the book 
leaves them at its close. 

Verse 2. “ Take ye the sum of all the 
congregation,” —This is the earliest census 
on record; but we have no reason to con- 
clude that it was the first. We have no 
distinct information concerning the Egyp- 
tian usage in this respect ; but it appears 
manifest that the Israelites, while in Egypt, 
had been accustomed to enumerations of 
the population, and that they had them- 
selves been previously enumerated, but 
whether by dhanulges or by their Egyp- 
tian tyrants, it is impossible to say. 
Thus we find that, at the time of the 
Exode, the number of the males above 
twenty years of age was well known 
(Exod. xii. 37). We would not in- 
deed rest the point on this alone, as the 
-statement may be thought to have been 
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derived from subsequent enumeration; 
but it is of importance, when considered 
in connection with the circumstance that 
the first time a census is distinctly men- 
tioned (Exod. xxx., 12), it is not en- 
joined as a new thing; but it is pre-sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, that Moses 
would number the people. But if the 
Israelites were then acquainted with the 
practice‘of periodical or occasional enume- 
tation, they must have learnt it in Egypt ; 
for a census is certainly not a pvactice of 
wandering shepherds, or one of which, 
untaught, they would have been even 
likely to think. It is however interesting 
to find so important a measure of national 
poly in use at this early time, particu- 
arly when we recollect that it is of com- 
paratively recent adoption in modern 
Europe. It was only in the course of 
the last century, that the attention of 
governments began to be turned to the 
subject; and then attempts to obtain an 
accurate census were attended with great 
difficulty, and were in many instances 
perfectly fruitless. It is difficult to de- 
termine at what intervals the Hebrew 
enumerations were made. Four or five 
are mentioned in the Old Testament, but 
they are all at very unequal periods; and, 
judging from this, we might suppose they 
were occasional only. But the later Jews 
thought the enumeration was intended to 
be annual, a construction inculcated for 
the purpose of making annual the poll- 
tax of half a shekel mentioned in Exod. 
xxx. 12. This tax is not, in Scripture, 
mentioned in connection with any other 
census ; and we are of opinion that it was 
only a temporary measure to raise funds 
for the making of the tabernacle. The 
later Jews however exacted the tax, with- 
out making the enumeration on which it 
should have been founded. There was 
the poll-tax, but not the census; even 
those who contended for the annual 
census, allowed they had no such census, 
or indeed any census at all, except so far 
as that the amount of the tax formed a 
datum, on which a calculation might 
have been founded as to the number of 
the people. An annual census would 
indeed have been indeed quite un- 
necessary and scarcely practicable. On 
this ground, we may doubt whether the 
enumeration in Exod. xxxviii. 26, is the 
result of a different census from that now 
before us. A census must always occupy 
some time in making, and yet we find an 
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interval of only a few months between ; 


the two periods; and if we suppose them 
different, it is impossible to conceive why 
a second enumeration should so imme- 
diately follow the first. Besides, the 
amount stated in both instances is the 
same, namely 603,550—an identity of 
numbers scarcely possible even in the 
jnterval of a few months, had the enume- 
ratious been different. We therefore 
think that the census is the same: it was 
completed doubtless in time to make the 
poll-tax available for the works of the 
tabernacle, and the result is stated in- 
cidentally in Exod. xxxviii., in connec- 
tion with the amount; while here we 
have a more particular account of the 
same enumeration in order to show the 
relative strength of the different tribes. 
The second census took place, apparently, 
about thirty-eight years subsequent, on 
the borders of Canaan, in the next genera- 
tion; from which, if we are at. liberty to 
infer anything, we may suppose it was the 
intention of Moses that there should be a 
census in every generation. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether the enumeration 
of the people ever was, or was intended to 
be, periodical. It is easy to discover a 
distinct object in every enumeration 
which the Scripture mentions. It will of 
course be observed that the enumeration 
only extends to males above twenty years 
of age, and could not therefore be useful 
for all the purposes to which national 
enuumerations, in conjunction with tables 
of births and burials, are now applied. 
Sill, such an enumeration of adult males 
was highly important, as affording a safe 


criterion by which the increase or decrease | 


of the national strength and population 
might be estimated. It would be in- 
teresting to know in what manner the 
census was taken. The modern usages 
of the East afford no analogy; as, except 
in China and Japan, no enumerations of 
population are ever made or even thought 
of. Tle population of towns is not known 
even to those to whom that knowledge 
would seem of importance. The waut of 
at least an occasional census causes the 
most loose ideas on very subject relating 
to population. We have heard old 
men, of average intelligence, declare, in 
all sincerity, their belief that towns, in 
which they have lived for years, contained 
a million inhabitants, when they could 
not really have contained more than from 
fifty to eighty thousand. When a person 
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in authority really wishes to form some 
; idea of the population of a town, it is 
formed either by a rough calculation as 
to the number of houses, multiplied by 
the supposed average number of inhabit- 
ants to each house, or else by an account 
deduced from the consumption of a par- 
ticular article of food. Thus, when Mr. 
Morier wished to ascertain the population 
of the city of Ispahan in Persia, the fol- 
lowing process was adopted :—A small 
duty is paid to the local government on 
every sheep killed by the butchers, and 
the daily amount of this duty being 
ascertained, the number of sheep slaugh- 
tered became known. It then remained 
to be guessed how many inhabitants one 
sheep would serve. The proportion as-~ 
sumed was 300 to one sheep, and this 
being multiplied by the total number of 
sheep consumed (175), afforded the 
‘amount of population. The defects of 
: such a process we need not point out; and 
yet we find the Jews having recourse to a 
very similar method at a time when they 
had for many centuries ceased to have 
| regular enumerations, such as that now 
before us. Josephus relates that the 
prefect Cestius, being desirous of im- 
pressing Nero with a more proper idea of 
the importance of the Jewish nation than 
he was known to entertain, applied to the 
priests to know whether they possessed 
any means by which the number might 
be ascertained. As the Passover was ap- 
proaching, when all the adult males were 
to appear at Jerusalem, they proposed to 
number the lambs sacrificed on that occa- 
sion, and to make the number slain a 
datum for a calculation of the population ; 
: for that sacrifice might not be eaten alone, 
and it was known that not less than ten 
persons partook of each lamb. It was 
accordingly found that the lambs sacri- 
ficed amounted to 256,500, which they 
multiplied by ten to obtain the required 
answer, which therefore must have been 
2,565,000, although Josephus, whose num- 
bers are perhaps corrupted, says 2,700,200. 
The defects of this calculation as an 
estimate of the adult male population 
are palpable. Only persons ceremonially 
clean could eat of the passover; many 
individuals were probably absent; and 
Josephus himself allows that the number 
who partook together of one lamb was 
often not less than twenty; and indeed 
we know that thirteen were present at the 
passover which Jesus ate with his disciples. 
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16. “Princes of the tribes of their 
JSuthers.”—There are several expressions 
in this chapter which afford us consider- 
able insight into the early national con- 
stitution of the Hebrews. Its forms were 
precisely those which we find to prevail, 
with slight modifications, in all nomade 
nations, and which all the tribes descend- 
ing from Abraham followed, and which 
subsist among some of them (the Arabians 
for instance) to this day. They were, as 
is well known, divided into twelve great 
tribes, all having one common ancestor, 
and yet each having a distinct ancestor 
of its own—after whom it took its name, 
its members being called Beni-Reuben, 
Beni-Levi, &c. “sons of Reuben, sons of 
Lévi;” or the nation, collectively, from 
the common ancestor, Beni-Israel, “ sons 
of Israel,”—a principle of denomination 
which the Arabs exhibit to this day, 
calling their tribes Bent-Lam, Beni-Sham- 
mar, &c. Each tribe had its emir, 
sheikh, or chief, called here “prince of 
his tribe;” and the names of the whole 
twelve are here given tous. They were 
not appointed by Moses, but their exist- 
ence and authority are here recognized as 
already established in their respective 
tribes, and probably represented the 
authority which the patriarch of the tribe 
transmitted in the eldest brauch of his 
family. This organization appears to 
have been carried down into Egypt, and 
to have subsisted there; and we probably 
shall not err in identifying these chiets 
of tribes with the “elders” to whom 
Moses in the first instance communicated 
his mission when he arrived in Egypt 
(Exod, iv. 29). The great tribes were 
again subdivided into certain large divi- 


sions called YYT|WID (mishpacoth), and 
into smaller called PUAN WD (batti 


aboth), all having their heads or chiefs, 
who are probably the same persons called 
“elders” in Deut. xix. 12, and xxi. 
1—9; Josh. xxiii. and xxiv.; and else- 
where. On what principle these inferior 
heads were nominated we do not know; 
but as there is much apparent resemblance 
between this constitution and that which 
we find to prevail among the nomade 
tribes (Eelauts) of Persia, perhaps their 
usages on this point may throw light on 
those of the Hebrews. Each tribe has its 
hereditary chief or Ahan, whose influence 
in it is very great; and inviolable attach- 
ment to whom, under all circumstances, 
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is regarded, equally as a duty and a 
virtue. The people regard him as their 
only lawful leader, and can seldom be 
brought to obey any other person, al- 
though they are nominally subject to the 
king of the country. As it would be in- 
convenient, if not impossible, for a whole 
tribe to keep together while pasturing its 
flocks, it is divided into several branches, 
each of which encamps and wanders by it- 
self. These branches have at their head in- 
ferior chiefs, called, as among the Hebrews, 
“elders.” Their dignity is hereditary, 
like that of the chief, to whom they are 
more or less nearly related; and they form 
the officers of the tribe in time of war, 
and its magistrates in time of peace, 
In the latter capacity, it is their general 
endeavour to preserve the harmony of the 
tribe by effecting an accommodation of 
the differences which arise within it. 
Small matters are scttled by the head of 
the branch in which the case arises; but 
affairs of somewhat more consequence, or 
which the elder cannot settle, are referred 
to the chief, or, in his absence, to his de- 
puty, who is always one of the elders. 
When, however, a matter of some import- 
ance is in question, a council of the elders 
is called, and the result is determined by 
a majority of voices. The parallel may 
not perhaps be thought to hold good in the 
case of magisterial functions ; but it seems 
to us very probable that the chief of the 
magistrates whom Moses appointed, at the 
suggestion of Jethro, were*those heads of 
tribes and of subdivisions, to whom the 
people were accustomed to look up with 
respect and confidence. The tribes still 
continued to have their own chiefs even 
under the kings—at least in the early 
periods of the monarchy. A list of such 
chiefs, referring to the time of David, is 
given in 1 Chron. xxvii. 16—22; and they 
probably subsisted, at least in name, until 
the captivity. Their authority and influ- 
ence in their respective tribes, while still 
possessed in any considerable degree, must 
have proved a strong restraint upon the 
power of the monarchs. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 2. “ Every man... shall pitch 
by his own standard, with the ensign of 
their father's house.”—It is confessedly a 
matter of great difficulty to determine 
what the standards were which at this 
early time we find in use among the 
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Israelites. It scems therefore the best ' 
course to look in the first iistance at the | 
standards which we find in use among 
ancient nations, as furnishing the ouly 
materials on which we can found any 
conjecture or conclusion. 

The invention of standards is attributed | 
by ancient authors to the Egyptians, and 
this with great probability, as they had 
the earliest organized military force of 
which we have any knowledge; we may 
therefore fecl tolerably certain that the 
Hebrews had the idea of at least the use ' 
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of ensigns from the Egyptians, for it is 
not at all likely that the small body of 
men which originally went down into 
Egypt had any such articles or any 
occasion for them, Diodorus informs us 
that the Egyptian standards consisted of 
the figure of an animal at the end of a 
Among the Egyptian sculptures 
and paintings there also appear other 
standards, examples of which appear in 
ourengraving. These latter are attributed 
to the Graco-Egyptians; but we are 
unable to find any satisfactory data to 
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show that they were other than varieties 
of most ancient Egyptian standards, The 
early Greeks employed fora standard a 
iece of armour at the end of a spear; 
But Homer makes Agamemnon use a 
purple veil with which to rally his men. 
The Athenians afterwards, in the natural 
progress which we observe in the history of 
ensigns, adopted the olive and theow] ; and 
the other Greek nations also displayed the 
effigies of their tutelary gods, or their 
particular symbols, at the end of a spear. 
Some of them had simply the initial letter 
of their national name. The ancient 
Persian standard is variously described. 
It seems properly to have been a golden 
eagle at the end of a spear, fixed upon a 
carriage. They also employed the figure 
of the sun, at least on great occasions, 
when the king was present with his forces. 
Quintus Curtius mentions the figure of 
the sun, inclosed in crystal, which made 
a most splendid appearance above the 
royal tent. We therefore presume it was 
the grand standard, particularly as even at 
«this day, when Mohammedanism has era~ 
dicated most of the more peculiar usages of 
the Persians, the sun continues to partake 
with the lion the honour of appearing on 
_ the royal. standard. Among the very 
ancient sculptures in Persia, we discover 
specimens of other standards, as exhibited 
in our engraving. One sort consists of a 
staff terminated in a divided ring, and 
having below a transverse bar from which 
two enormous tassels are suspended. The 
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other consists of five globular forms on a 
cross bar. They were doubtless of metal, 
and probably had some reference to the 
heavenly bodies, which were the ancient 
objects of worship in Persia. The proper 
royal standard of that country, however, 
for many centuries until the Mohammedan 
conquest, was a blacksmith’s Jleathern 
apron, around which the Persians had at 
one time been rallied to a successful 
opposition against the odious tyranny of 
Zohauk. Many national standards have 
arisen from similar emergencies, when 
any article which happened to be next at 
hand, being seized and lifted up as a 
rallying point for the people, was after- 
wards, out of a sort of superstitious grati- 
tude, adopted eitheras the common ensign 
or the sacred banner. Thus also originated 
the horse-tails of the modern Turks, and 
the bundles of hay at the top of a pole, 
which formed the most ancient Roman 
standard, as mentioned in the following 
extract from the Introduction (p. liv.) of 
Dr. Meyrick’s splendid work on ¢ Ancient 
Armour :’—“ Each century, or at least 
each maniple of troops, had its proper 
standard and standard-bearer. This was 
originally merely a bundle of hay on the 
top of a pole; afterwards a spear, with a 
cross piece of wood at the top, sometimes 
with the figure of a hand above, probably 
in allusion to the word manipulus, and 
below a small round or oval shield gene- 
rally of silver or of gold. On this metal 
plate were usually represented the warlike 
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deities, Mars or Minerva; but, after the 
extinction of the commonwealth, the 
effigies of the emperors and_ their 
favourites: it was on this account that 
the standards were called numina legionum, 
and held in religious veneration. The 
standards of different divisions had certain 
letters inscribed on them to distinguish 
the one from the other. The standard of 


a legion, according to Dio, was a silver 
eagle with expanded wings, on the top of 
a spear, sometimes holding a thunderbolt 
in its claws; hence the word aguila was 
used to signify a legion. The place for 
this standard was near the general, almost 
in the centre. Before the time of Marius 
figures of other animals were used. The 
vexillum, or flag of the cavalry, was, 
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according to Livy, a square piece of 
cloth, fixed to a cross bar at the end of a 
r.” These flags had sometimes fringes 
and ribands, and were used less restrictedly 
than Dr. Meyrick seems to state. The 
divisions of a legion had also their par- 
ticular ensigns, sometimes simply attached 
to the end of a spear, but sometimes fixed 
below the images. An infantry flag was 
red; a cavalry one, blue; and that of a 
consul, white. As the Roman standard 
is in the New Testament mentioned dis- 
tinctly as “the abomination of desolation,” 
we have here noticed it particularly under 
the geueral subject. As to the hand on 
the Roman standard, we may observe 
that at this day the flag-staff of the 
Persians terminates in a silver hand, as 
that of the Turks does in a crescent. 
After Trajan’s conquest of the Dacians, 
the Romans adopted as a trophy the 
dragon, which wasa general ensign among 
barbarians. The dragons were em- 
broidered in cotton, silk, or purple. 
Mention is also made of pinne, which 
seem to have been aigrettes of feathers of 
different colours, intended for signals or 
rallying points. Animals also, fixed 
upon plinths, with holes through them, 
are often found, and were ensigns intended 
to be placed upon the ends of spears. In 
the East, the use of standards fixed upon 
cars seems to have been long continued. 
We have observed that this was an usage 
in ancient Persia, and at a period long 
subsequent we find it existing among the 
Saracens: Turpin, in his ‘History of 
Charlemagne,’ mentions it as belonging 
to them. He says, “In the midst of 
them was a waggon drawn by eight 
horses, upon which was raised their red 
banner. Such was its influence, that 
while the banner remained erect no one 
would ever fly from the field.” (See 
Meyrick, vol. i. p. 50.) This custom 
was afterwards introduced into Europe, 
and found its way to England in the 
reign of King Stephen; after which the 
main standard was borne, sometimes at 
least, on a carriage with four wheels.. The 
main standard of Henry V., at the battle 
of Agincourt, was borne thus upon a car, 
being too heavy to be carried otherwise. 
After this rapid glance at ancient 
standards, it remains to ask, to which of 
all these classes of ensigns that of the 
Hebrews approached the nearest? We 
~ readily confess that we do not know: but 
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the Rabbins, who profess to know every- 
thing, are very particular in their infor- 
mation on the subject. They leave out 
of view the ensigns which distinguished 
the subdivisions of a tribe, and confine 
their attention to the tribe-standards; and 
in this it will be well to fullow their 
example. They by no meansagree among 
themselves; but the view which they 
most generally entertain is illustrated by 
the cut prefixed to this chapter, which is 
in accordance with the prevailing notion 
among the Jewish interpreters. They 
suppose that the standards were flags, 
bearing figures derived from the com- 
parisons used by Jacob in his final 
prophetic blessing on his sons. Thus, 
they have Judah represented by a lion, 
Dan by a serpent, Benjamin by a wolf, 
&c. But, as long since observed by Sir 
Thomas Brown (¢ Vulgar Errors,’ book 
v. ch, x.), the escutcheons of the tribes, 
as determined by these ingenious triflers, 
do not in every instance correspond with 
any possible interpretation of Jacob’s 
prophecy, nor with the analogous pro- 
phecy of Moses, when about to die. The 
latter Jews were of opinion that, with 
respect to the four grand divisions, the 
standard of the camp of Judah represented 
alion; that of Reuben, a man; that of 
Joseph, an ox; and that of Dan, an eagle: 
but this was under the conception that 
the appearances in the cherubic vision of 
Ezekiel alluded to this division. The 
Targumists, however, believe that the 
banners were distinguished by their 
colours, the colour for each tribe being 
analogous to that of the precious stone, 
for that tribe, in the breastplate of the 
high-priest; and that the great stand- 
ard of each of the four camps combined 
the three colours of the tribes which com- 
posed it. They add, that the names of 
the tribes appeared on the standards, 
together with a particular sentence from 
the law; and were moreover charged with 
appropriate representations, as of the lion 
for Judah, &c. Aben Ezra and other 
Rabbins agree with the Targumists in 
other respects, but put in other represen- 
tations than the latter assign. Lastly, the 
Cabbalists have an opinion that the 
bearings of the twelve standards corre- 
sponded with the months of the year and 
the signs of the zodiac—the supposed 
characters of the latter being represented 
thereon; and that the ee a of the 
0) 
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great standards was, that they bore the 
cardinal signs of Aries, Cancer, Libra, 
and Capricorn, and were also charged 
with each oneletter of the tetragrammaton, 
or quadraliteral name of God. Thus 
much for Rabbinical interpretation. Most 
modern expositors seem to incline to the 
opinion that the ensigns were flags, dis- 
tinguished by their colours, or by the 
name of the tribe to which each belonged. 
This is certainly as probable, in itself, as 
anything that can be offered; unless the 
instances we have given from the early 
practice of other nations, do not lead to 
the conclusion, that flags were not the 
earliest but the ultimate form which 
standards assumed. We have in most 
instances seen them preceded by any 
object that would serve for a distinguish- 
ing mark—such as leathern aprons, wisps 
of hay, pieces of armour, and horse-tails ; 
then by metallic symbols and images, 
combined sometimes with feathers, tassels, 
and fringes; and then plain or figured 
flags, of linen or silk. Besides, the inter- 
pretation we have cited is founded on the 
hypothesis that all sculpture, painting, 
and other arts of design were forbidden 
to the Hebrews; and as we are not quite 
prepared to admit the existence of such a 
prohibition, we do not feel absolutely 


bound, unless on its intrinsic probability, 
to receive an explanation which takes it 
for granted. 

3. “ Camp.’’—This is the only regular 
description of an encampment which the 
Bible contains; but, from incidental 
allusions, we may gather that the camps 
which the Hebrews in after-times formed 
in their military operations, differed in 
several respects from the present, the 
admirable arrangement of which is easily 
perceived, although some difference of 
opinion exists as to a few of the details. 
The diagram opposite will exhibit the 
apparent order better than a verbal 
description, however minute. It is thus 
seen that the camp was formed in a 
quadrangle, having on each side three 
tribes under one general standard. How 
these tribes were placed with regard to 
each other is not very clear; some fix the 
leading tribe in the centre, and the two 
others on each side; but the description 
seems rather to indicate that the leading 
tribe extended along the whole exterior 
line, and that the two other tribes pitched 
beside each other, within. The only 
other alternative seems to be, to suppose 
that the two minor tribes also extended 
in full line, the last tribe mentioned in 
each division being the innermost. The 
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EAST.—FIRST DIVISION—CAMP OF JUDAH: 186,400. 
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collective encampment enclosed a large 
open square, in the centre of which stood 
the tabernacle. The position which the 
tabernacle thus occupied still remains 
the place of honour in grand oriental 
camps, and is usually occupied by the 
tent of the king or general. The distance 
between it and the common camp was 
indicative of respect; what the distance 
was we are not told, except by the Rab- 
bins, who say that it was two thousand 
cubits, and apparently ground this state- 
ment upon Josh. iii. 4. The interval 
was not however wholly vacant, being 
occupied by the small camps of the 
Levites, who had the charge and custody 
of the tabernacle, and pitched their tents 
around it; the tents of Moses, Aaron, and 
the priests, occupying the most honour- 
able place, fronting the entrance to the 
tabernacle, or rather to the court which 
contained it, The Jewish writers say 


that the circumference of the entire en- 
campment was about twelve miles; a 
statement which would seem sufficiently 
moderate when we recollect the hollow 
square in the centre, and cousider the vast 
extent of ground required for the tents of 
perhaps two millions of people. This 
regular and admirable arrangement of so 
vast a host, under their ensigns, around 
the tabernacle, must have given a most 
striking and impressive appearance to the 
camp, as viewed from the hills. We 
know the effect which the view of it 
produced upon one person, who did view 
it from the hills, and then broke forth 
in rapture, exclaiming, “ How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob! and thy tabernacles, 
O Israel! As the valleys are they spread 
forth, as the trees of lign aloes which the 
Lord hath planted, and as cedar-trees 
beside the waters.” (Num. xxiv. 5, 6.) 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Verse 12. “Ihave tuken the Levites ... 
instead of all the firstborn?’ &e.—Iu 
memory of his avenging the cause of the 
Israelites upon the Egyptians by destroy- 
ing their firstborn, it pleased God to 
direct that all the firstborn males should 
be set apart to himself (Exod, xiii. 12Q— 
16); and as the services of the Levites 
had not then been appropriated, it appears, 
in the first instance, as if it had been in- 
tended that the firstborn should occupy the 
position which was afterwards assigned to 
them. But God at the same time provided 
the opening for the future substitution 
of the Levites, by allowing the firstborn 
to be redeemed, Accordingly, when the 
Levites had signalized their zeal in the 
affair of the golden calf, the distinction 
of being consecrated to the Lord's service 
was transferred to the whole tribe of 
Levi, instead of being assigned to the 
firstborn of every tribe. The substitution 
was, in the first instance, formally made, 
as we see in this chapter: the firstborn of 
all the tribes, and the whole tribe of 
Levi, being respectively numbered, the 
former were found to exceed the latter by 
273; the Levites were then understood 
to be taken in exchange for an equiva- 
lent number of firstburn, who of course 
paid no ransom; but there being no 
living substitutes for the surplus number 
of firstborn, they were redeemed at the 
rate of five shekels for each, the produce 
going to the use of the sanctuary. 
Besides serving as a memorial of God's 
judgment upon the Egyptians, the con- 
secration of the firstborn was, in fact, a 
sort of recognition of the patriarchal 
usage, which assigned the priestly func- 
tions to him; and even the fine of re- 
demption was a sort of declaration of his 
prior claim or obligation to perform those 
duties which the Lord saw fit to transfer 
to the tribe of Levi. The memorial and 
recognition did not, however, cease with 
the act of personal substitution, which 
seems to have cleared the redemption fine 
ouly in the instance before us. The 
previous law on this subject is repeated 
in chap. xviii, and seems to have been 
still in force in the time of our Saviour. 
(See Luke ii. 23.) 

15. “ From a month old and upward.” 
—The males in the other tribes were 
numbered from twenty years old and up- 
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wards, The cause of the distinction is 
obvious. The general enumeration was 
chiefly for military purposes, and there- 
fore only comprehended those supposed 
to be fit for war; but the Levites being 
exempt from military service, the distinc- 
tion was not necessary, and all the males 
above a month old were numbered. The 
result displays remarkably the very in- 
ferior numbers of this tribe; for with 
all this advantage, of nearly an hundred 
per cent., in the calculation, its numbers 
only reach to 22,000, being about 10,000 
less than the males above twenty in 
Manasseh, which was, at this census, the 
smallest of the secular tribes. It should 
be observed that the total number stated 
in verse 39 is less by 300 than is obtained 
by casting up the component numbers as 
given in verses 22, 28, and 34. The mis- 
take is doubtless in one of the items, but 
it is not agreed in which. It probably 
arose from one letter being mistaken for 
another of similar form, but different 
numerical value, which isa fruitful source 
of many errors in numbers found in the 
present Hebrew text and propagated in 
translations. 

17. “ Gershon, Nohath, and Merari.’— 
These were, as the text informs us, the 
sons of Levi, and ancestors of the three 
sub-tribes, to which Moses found it con- 
venient to assign distinct departments 
of service about the tabernacle. This 
distinction had a particular reference to 
the migratory state of the Israelites at the 
time these regulations were established ; 
and their duties, of course, underwent 
considerable modification when the nation 
became settled in Canaan, and particu- 
larly after the Temple was built. David 
and Solomon, in particular, made a new 
and different arrangement of their duties 
and distribution of their numbers, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to notice. 
Their duties, as defined here and else- 
where in the Pentateuch, were to act as 
general assistants to the priests in various 
capacities. They set up the tabernacle, 
took it down, and conveyed it from place 
to place. They also formed its guard 
when stationary; and although they 
might not themselves offer sacrifices, they 
rendered important services by killing, 
flaying, and preparing the victims; for 
the duties in sacrifice to which the priests 
alone were competent seem to be only 
those of sprinkling the blood, and laying 
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on the altar the parts to be consumed. 
In the distribution of duties to the three 
families, we perceive that the Kohathites 
had the charge of removing the mostsacred 
and precious things of the sanctuary. 
This was doubtless intended as an honour- 
able distinction, for which they were 
probably indebted to the circumstance 
that the priestly family was taken from 
this division of the Levitical tribe. 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


Verse 3. “ From thirty years old and 
upward.’—This appears to contradict 
chap. viii. 24, where twenty-five years is 
mentioned as the age at which the service 
of the Levites commenced. Maimonides 
and other Jewish writers account for the 
variation by stating, that, from twenty- 
five to thirty years of age, the Levites 
attended in order to be instructed in their 
duties, but did not enter upon actual ser- 
vice until they were full thirty years of 
age. Aben Ezra, and other Rabbins, 
however, affirm that the Levites did enter 
on the easier and lighter parts of the ser- 
vice, such as keeping watch and bearing 
a part in the choir, at twenty-five, but 
did not, until thirty-five, enter on the 
more laborious branches of Levitical duty. 
The Jews, indeed, inform us that the 
Levites passed through four stages of 
preparation for their peculiar office. 
From one month old to their twentieth 
year, they were instructed in the law of 
God; from twenty to twenty-five, in the 
functions of their ministry; and from 
thence to thirty they served a sort of ap- 
prenticeship, beginning to exercise them- 
selves in some of the lower branches of 
the sacred service; and lastly, when they 
had attained their thirtieth year, they 
were fully instituted in their office. Jen- 
nings points out the analogy between this 
and the usages among the virgin priest- 
esses of Vesta. They were bound to the 
strictest chastity for thirty years, the first 
ten of which they spent in learning the 
mysteries of their profession; the second 
ten they ministered in holy things; and 
the last ten they were employed in bring- 
ing up young novices, (See Jennings’ 
* Jewish Antiquities.) David altered to 
twenty years the period for the commence- 
ment of the Levitical service, and to this 
he was avowedly influenced by the con- 
sideration that their labours had become 
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less onerous, and required less bodily 
strength than in the times when they had 
charge of a moveable tabernacle. 

—“ until fifty years.” —This direction, 
for the cessation of the services of the 
Levites at the age of fifty, is more fully 
repeated in chap. viii. 28, but it is there 
immediately added, that although they 
were no longer to perform the customary 
service, they remained still in attendance 
“tokeep the charge,” &c. From this it 
seems that they were not dismissed when 
they reached the age of fifty; but, while 
thenceforth exempted from all laborious 
employment, continued to exercise the 
easier parts of their ministry, and per- 
haps instructed the younger Levites in 
the duties of their office. The exceptions 
from laborious service probably referred 
in a particular manuer to the toilsome 
duty of conveying the tabernacle and its 
various utensils, The Levites also were 
so numerous, in proportion to the work 
they had to do, that there was the less oc- 
casion to require from individuals a pro- 
tracted period of active service. 


CHAPTER V. 

Verse 2. “ Put out of the camp every 
leper.”—This exclusion of lepers from 
society, has been acted upon in nearly 
every country; and it affords almost the 
only instance in which any kind of atten- 
tion is paid in the East to the prevention 
of contagion. Europe scems to have 
taken from the East not only the disease, 
but the manner of treating the leper. It 
seems that the leprosy was introduced into 
Europe by the crusaders and pilgrims, on 
their return from the East; although 
some French writers say it was introduced, 
at least into their country, by trade with 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. At first, 
until lazarettoes were established, the 
lepers were treated with greater severity 
than their condition warranted; very 
much as the Orientals at present treat 
them, and perhaps as the Jews did. In- 
deed the idea of the usages on this point 
which we find in other nations, seems to 
have been suggested, generally, by the 
course which Moses was directed to take. 
In Normandy, for instance, lepers could 
not inherit any property while their 
malady continued; they could not be 
witnesses in any case; and they were ex- 
pelled from all intercourse with men, 
banished to small huts by the way-side, 
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and furnished with a grey-cloak, a cap, 
and a wallet. They were obliged to give 
the approaching stranger warning of their 
proximity by striking the clapper-dish 
with which they were furnished, At last 
hospitals were built for their reception. 
Almost every town had one such hospital ; 
and we find Louis the Seveuth, of France, 
bequeathing legacies to no less than two 
thousand such establishments. In the 
: twelfth century an order of knighthood, 
dedicated to St. Lazarus, was instituted, 
the members of which were entrusted 
with the charge of lepers, and the control 
of the hospitals, which were then first 
called “ Jazar-houses,”’ or “ lazarettoes.”’ 
When the disorder ceased to be strange, 
the lepers were allowed to live in more 
- comfort than before. This we gather 
from the decree of the General Council 
of Lateran, in 1179, which censures cer- 
tain of the clergy for preventing lepers 
from erecting churches for themselves, 
notwithstanding they were prohibited from 
entering other churches; and it was de- 
creed, that whenever a sufficient number 
of lepers were living together, they should 
be allowed a church, a cemetery, and a 
priest; and should be exempted from 
paying tithes upon the fruits of their 
gardens, or on the cattle which they fed. 
The leprous virus seems to have weakened 
in the course of time, so that since the 
sixteenth century leprosy has ceased, in 
Europe, to be a common disease, or remark- 
able for its malignancy. The manner 
in which lepers were formerly treated in 
Europe is most touchingly described in 
an old metrical romance, published in 
Weber's Collection. It relates how a 
certain knight, called Amiloun, of great 
wealth and power, became a leper, and 
was without pity cast forth, forlorn and 
poor, to beg his bread through the world. 
During three years of his calamity he 
lived upon casual charity, occupying a 
lodge by the highway, at no greater dis- 
tance than five miles from the splendid 
halls of which he had once been lord, and 
where all eyes had looked up to him. 
The exclusion of the leper from society 
was not, even in ancient Asia, a practice 
peculiar to the Jews: a similar usage 
among the Persians attracted the atten- 
tion of Herodotus. He says, that a leper 
was forbidden to enter a town, or to hold 
intercourse with other Persians; and if a 
foreigner appeared to be infected with this 
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disease, the mob expelled him from the 
country (Clio. 138). Such usages stilt, 
more or less, prevail in Asia and North 
Africa, among people who do not think 
the least precaution against the plague 
or cholera necessary: but, judging from 
personal observation, we think that in. 
Asia the disease has now much abated in 
frequency and virulence. The com- 
paratively mild bohak is the form in 
which it usually appears, even in the 
countries where the disorder is or was 
endemic. Small societies of excluded 
lepers may still be sometimes seen out- 
side the towns. They in general live 
miserably in paltry huts. Many of them 
are heggars, going out into the roads 
to solicit alms, which they generally 
receive in a wooden bowl; charitable 
people also sometimes bring different 
articles of food, which they leave on the 
ground at a short distance from the hut 
of the lepers fur whom it is intended. 
They are generally obliged to wear a 
distinctive badge of some kind or other, 
differing in different neighbourhoods, so 
that people may know them at first sight, 
and be warned to avoid them. 

17. “ Holy water.”—Thatis, water from 
the laver. 

22. “ Amen, amen.”—-This is an in- 
stance of what we havealready mentioned, 
that an oath was not pronounced at length 
by the persons who took it, but was read 
or pronounced to them by a proper officer. 
When he had finished, the party swear- 
ing appropriated its terms as his own by 
saying, AMEN, AMEN !—“So let it be" — 
orsome equivalent expression. Although, 
however, this was the formulary of assent 
to an oath, it did not in all cases bear 
that force, being sometimes merely @ 
protestation. The word amen, like the 
words hallelujah and hosannah, has been 
retained in the religious services of the 
western Christian church, and is under- 
stood as an expression of assent on the 
part of the people to that which the minis- 
ter has said in their name; thus formally 
adopting his expressions, It was proba- 
bly thought that the word, as well as the 
others we have mentioned, possessed in 
the original a peculiar emphasis and 
force, for which it would be difficult to 
find a precise equivalent in any European 
language. 

“ Book.” —The whole context is quite 
averse to this rendering of the word 9D 
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(sepher) in this place. The word is gene- 
rally applicable to every roll, scroll, or 
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tablet, on which anything was written; 
and the context must in all cases deter- 
mine the probability as to what is intended. 
The Rabbinical writers think that the 
curse in this awful ceremony was written 
on a scroll of vellum or parchment. This 
we may very well doubt; but without at 
present inquiring whether the art of pre- 
paring vellum was known at this time, it 
seems more probable that, for such a tem- 
porary purpose as the present, the writing 
was made on a tablet of wood, properly 
prepared. Such tablets were very an- 
ciently used, and still are so, in some coun- 
tries; not only for writing intended to be 
soon obliterated, but for that. which is de- 
signed to be permanent. Whatever was 
used in the present instance, it was cer- 
tainly nothing at all resembling in its form 
the idea which the word “book ” suggests 
to our minds. 

“Blot them out.”—It would seem from 
this that the ink made no permanent marks 
on the skin, linen, wood, or whatever other 
substance the words were written on. It 
is precisely the same with the ink now in 
use in the East. In its composition no 
calx of iron, or other material that could 
make a permanent dye, is employed ; and 
although the writing made with it has an 
intense and brilliant black colour, which 
will remain unchanged for ages, the cha- 
racters may at any time be spunged or 
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washed out with water. We have, while 
writing this note, tried this; and find it 
quite easy to obliterate, by the slightest 
action of the moistened finger, wordswhich 
were written several years since, at dif- 
ferent times, with inks procured in dif- 
ferent countries of Western Asia. It is 
therefore urmecessary tosuppose, with some 
who judge only from our own ink, that 
the ink employed on the present occasion 
was prepared iu a peculiar manner, and 
used only on this occasion. 

24. “ Shall cause the woman to drink the 
bitter’ water.” —There is still a strong im- 
pression entertained among the inhabitants 
of Africa and some Asiatic countries, that 
the full force of a charm, or of a prayer 
or curse, is obtained by having it written, 
and by washing the writing off in water, 
and drinking the draught. The idea on 
which this is founded is sufficiently in- 
telligible when the virtue of a written 
charm is believed—and such belief is by- 
no means rare in countries nearer home 
than those of Africa or Asia. It is then. 
an obvious act of the mind, or rather of 
superstition, to conclude that the virtue 
inhering in the written charm, may be 
best imbibed by its words being swallowed, 
which they cannot well be by any pro- 
cess more convenient than that of washing 
them off in water. Travellers, particularly 
African travellers, abound in instances of 
their being applied to for written charms 5. 
by drinking the words of which the ap- 
plicants believed that they would obtain 
some desired good, some security from- 
evil, or some remedy for disease. One- 
instance from Mungo Park will illustrate 
this subject. “At Koolkorro my land-. 
lord brought me his writing-board, that I 
might write him a saphie to protect him 
from wicked men. I wrote the board 
full, from top to bottom, on both sides; 
and my landlord, to be certain of having 
the whole force of the charm, washed the 
writing from the board into a calabash with 
a little water, and having said a few prayers 
over it, drank this powerful draught ; after 
which, lest a single word should escape, 
he licked the board until it was quite dry.” 
(¢ Travels,’ p. 236.) 

29. “ This is the law of jealousies.”— 
The law punished proved adultery with 
death. But caseswould frequently occur, 
in which the husband might suspect adul- 
tery without being able to prove it; and, 
in that case, the man and wife could not 
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fail to live miserably together, or else the 
man would feel inclined to act on his own 
impressions, and take the law into his own 
hands. To meet such a case, a trial was 
instituted, by which the imocence or guilt 
of a suspected wife might be established 
beyond question. The trial of a case of 
only suspected guilt, and incapable of 
proof, could not be other than an ordeal; 
and no one who pays attention to this 
awful process, can doubt that it must have 
had a powerful elfect for the intended pur- 
pose, or believe that any really guilty wo- 
man could go through it and brave its 
results. Theknown punishment for proved 
adultery, and this trial for that which ad- 
mitted 10 proof, must have tended much 
to keep the crime in check. It must have 
been an awful thing even to the innocent, 
who knew that the result would clear their 
character from suspicion ; and this perhaps 
was intended, in order that their conduct 
might not ouly be free from actual guilt, 
but that they might avoid all conduct 
calculated to give cause for suspicion. 
We read no instance in which the trial 
took place; and if the administration of 
the ordeal were really infrequent, we may 
regard that as an evidence of its practical 
utility. For it would seem that the trial 
and its result were so dreadful, that the 
guilty rather confessed their crime, as they 
were earnestly exhorted to do, than go 
through it. We might particularly ex- 
pect this, if the Rabbins are right when 
they say that a woman who confessed in 
such circumstances was not put to death, 
but only divorced without dowry. The 
innocent only would then drink the bitter 
water; and as it produced no marked 
efiect on them, this may have led to the 
gradual disuse of the trial, under the im- 
pression that it had ceased to be opera- 
tive. The Jews, however, say that this 
form of trial continued in use till towards 
the latter end of the second Temple; for 
they were of opinion that the bitter water 
would have no eflect if the husband him- 
self were guilty of a similar crime to that 
with which he charged his wife ; and they 
add, that the adulteries of men became 
so common, that the ordeal ceased to dis- 
tinguish the guilty woman from the inno- 
cent. It will not fail to be observed that 
this ordeal was such as, at all events, to 
be harmless to the innocent, which is more 
than can be said of many that have been 
or are in use in different countries in all 
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parts of the world. This was the cha- 
racter of the only ordeal in use among the 
Hebrews. But this character belonged 
to few of those which prevailed among 
other nations, which generally rendered 
it only possible fur the innocent to escape 
by accident, or made the danger equal to 
the innocent and the guilty. A few were 
so fur favourable to the innocent as to be 
incapable of doing harm, except by ac- 
cident, toeither the innocent or the guilty. 
Of this kind is that which was in use 
among our Saxon ancestors, and which 
has, in some respects, a striking analogy 
(perhaps intended) to that which now en- 
gages our attention. The suspected party 
had to swallow a bit of bread or cheese, 
which had been previously consecrated, 
with many ceremonies. If the person was 
guilty, it was believed that the sacred 
morsel would stick in his throat, and 
choke him, but that he would readily 
swallow it if innocent. The following is 
part of the imprecation used on delivering 
the bread to the accused person after he 
had received the communion. “ May 
this bread (or this cheese), which is given 
him to bring truth to light, stick in his 
throat, and find no passage, if he be guilty. 
May his face turn pale, may his limbs 
be convulsed, and may his whole body be 
horribly changed. But if indeed inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge, 
may he easily swallow this bread (or 
cheese), consecrated in thy name, to 
the end that he may know,” &c. As less 
danger attended this than any other ordeal, 
the clergy, who allowed the continuance 
of this ancient pagan custom with some 
modifications, and who had the admi- 
nistration of the various ordeals, secured it 
for themselves: and this was generally 
that to which they were subjected when 
accused of any crime. Several forms 
of Hindoo ordeal are mentioned in the 
first volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
one of which has a striking resemblance 
to that of the Hebrew water of jealousy. 
The accused party is made to drink three 
draughts of water in which the images of 
the sun, of Devi, and of other deities, have 
been washed for the occasion; and if, 
within fourteen days, he has any sickness 
or indisposition, his crime is considered as 
proved. It would be endless to multiply 
instances of a mode of trial which has, 
in one form or another, been diffused over 
the world. It will be recollected that it 
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applies exclusively to cases of suspicion, 
incapable of proof. The general practice 
in all European countries is to account a 
person innocent against wliom crime can- 
not be proved; and this is undoubtedly 
the wisest and safest course for those who 
have not the express promise of God to 
give effect to a test for distinguishing the 
innocent from the guilty. Without such 
a warrant, an “appeal to Him,” as it is 
profanely called, whether by fire or water, 
or sword or pistol, is in the highest deg ree 
presumptuous and profane. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 2. “ Nazarite.’"—This word is 
from the verb py, zazar, “to separate,” 
and therefore means the “separated one.” 
This chapter does not mention any other 
Nazarite than one who has himself under- 
taken the vow of separation: but it also 
appears that there were others devoted 
from their birth to the stateof Nazaritism. 
Such were Samson and John the Baptist, 
and perhaps also Samuel. These are the 
only instances in Scripture; and as the 
two first instances of separation for life 
were in obedience to the express com- 
mand of God, it would seem doubtful 
whether we are at liberty to infer any 
general practice from them. It seems 
clear to us that Moses contemplated no 
other than a temporary and voluntary 
Nazariteship: and if the practice did 
come to prevail, of parents devoting their 
children to this state from their birth, we 
venture to conjecture, that it may have 
arisen from the direction which the angel 
gave to the parents of Samson, that he 
should be a Nazarite from his birth. The 
conspicuous character of that extraordi- 
nary man, would make the instance 
very generally known, and would na- 
turally enough lead people to suppose, 
that such devotion of a child from 
his birth must be lawful and accept- 
able to God, even when not, in the 
particular instance, commanded by him. 
These instances of direct command, do 
indeed appear to give a sanction to per- 
penal Nazaritism, which we should not 

ave been authorized to infer from the 
law of this chapter alone. But that the 
law did not contemplate perpetual Nazar- 
itism, seems, evinced by the absence of 
any regulations as tothe course to be 
taken in case the perpetual obligation 
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should prove inconvenient or repugnant 
to the person on whom it was laid without 
his own concurrence. The analogy of 
the other laws would lead us to suppose 
that, in such a case, it would have been 
provided that he should be allowed to re- 
deem himself, Whether this was permitted 
when perpetual Nazaritism came to be 
introduced, we have no means of know- 
ing; but we should rather infer, from 
what we do know, that it was not. It 
does seem, however, that these perpetual 
Nazarites either were not considered subject 
to all the laws for the voluntary Nazar- 
ites, or else observed them more loosely. 
We incline to think that the terms of the 
vow, in their case, comprehended no 
more than was expressed ; and it never 
expressed all the Nazarite rules. Thus 
Samson was only forbidden to cut his 
hair, or to use wine or strong drink, and 
he appears to have thought himself left 
free in other respects, as he did not hesi- 
tate to attack and destroy the Philistines, 
from whose dead bodies a strict Nazarite 
must have fied to avoid defilement. 
Samuel's mother vowed no more than 
that no razor should come upon her son's 
head (1 Sam. i. 11), and John the Bap- 
tist was only prohibited the use of wine 
and strong drink. That Samuel drank 
no wine, or that the Baptist let his hair 
grow, is more than we can tell. It seems 
clear, from the manner in which the sub- 
ject is introduced, that such a condition 
of life was previously known to the Israel- 
ites; and it is probable that specific 
regulations were made on the subject, 
defining what the Nazarites were to do, in 
order to prevent those who were devoutly 
inclined from falling into those extraor- 
dinary and unnatural austerities by which, 
in different countries, people have sought 
to propitiate the favour of the gods they 
serve. Several peculiarities of Nazarit- 
ism will hereafter be noticed, in order to 
illustrate the texts in which they occur. 
The directions in this chapter are too clear 
to require much illustration. There is a 
custom in Persia which offers some re- 
markable anologies to the vow of Nazarit- 
ism, particularly to that form under which 
the Nazarites were separated from their 
birth. It will be recollected that the male 
Persians in common usage have their 
heads constantly shaven. But it frequently 
happens, after the birth of a son, that 
if the parent be in distress, or the child 
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be sick, or that there be any other cause 
of grief, the mother makes a vow that no 
razor shall come upon the child's head 
for a certain portion of time, and some- 
times for all his life. If the child re- 
covers, and the cause of grief be removed, 
and if the mother’s vow be but for a time, 
then when the term has expired, and the 
vow has been properly fulfilled, she 
has his head shaved, making, at the 
same time, a small entertainment, and 
collects money and other things from her 
friends and relations, which are sent as 
nezers (offerings) to the mosque of Ker- 
belah (the most holy place of the Per- 
sians), and are there consecrated. (See 
Morier’s ‘Second Journey.”) These offer- 
ings are similar to those at the completion 
of the Nazarite vow (verses 14 and 15). 
The analogy is stronger than at first view 
appears, because the interdiction of wine 
and strong drink would probably also ap- 
pear in the Persian vow, were it not ren- 
dered unnecessary by the general Jaw of 
their religion, which excludes al/ Moham- 
medans from such indulgence. 

5. “ Shall let the locks of the hair of his 
head grow.” —Bishop Patrick observes, in 
illustration of this text, that the Egyptians 
used sometimes to let their hair grow in 
honour of particular deities, and thinks 
that the custom was borrowed from the 
Hebrew Nazarites. We however feel so 
strongly persuaded of the previous exist- 
ence of those customs, that we rather in- 
cline to the opinion of those who think 
that the Israelites had learnt this practice 
in Egypt, and that it was allowed in the 
law, with a reference to the true God, in 
order to take away occasion for its being 
preserved in honour of idols. A rooted 
custom in itself harmless, but applied to 
purposes of evil, may with less difficulty 
have its object altered than be wholly 
eradicated. In viewing the laws of 
Moses it is always useful, so far as may 
be possible, to distinguish those which 
originate usages, from those which only 
correct, modify, and alter usages already 
existing. 

12. “ The days that were before shall be 
dost.” —Cases of sudden death must some- 
times occur, and the most careful Nazarite 
could not always avoid the pollution thus 
occasioned. The present law provides for 
this case by directing that, after he had 
purified himself by proper offerings and 
ceremonies, he should begin his period of 
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Nazaritism anew, the whole time pre- 
vious to the defilement being lost in the 
computation. Had the restrictions of 
Nazaritism been remarkably rigid, as they 
certainly were not, this would have been 
very severe upon those who had vowed 
for any long term, and happened to pol- 
lute themselves when the time of its ex- 
piration approached. 

~ 18, “ Take the hair of his head..... and 
put it inthe fire which is under the sacri- 
fice."—The remark on verse 5 applies in 
a considerable degree to thistext also. It 
was a very ancient custom among the 
heathen nations to consecrate to their 
gods the hair when cut off as well as when 
growing on the head. The hair was 
sometimes consumed on the altar, some- 
times deposited in the temples, and often 
suspended upon trees. A famous instance 
of the consecration of hair is that of Bere- 
nice, the consort of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
When the king went on his expedition to 
Syria, she was anxious for his safety, and 
made a vow to consecrate her hair, which 
was much admired for its fineness and 
beauty, to Venus, if he returned safe. 
He did return safe; and she offered her 
hair in the temple at Cyprus. This con- 
secrated hair, being afterwards missing, 
was fabled to have become a constellation 
in the heavens, which constellation is 
called Coma Berenices (the hair of Bere- 
nice) to this day. Another remarkable 
instance is that of Nero, who, according 
to Suetonius, cut off his first beard, put 
it in a casket of gold set with jewels, 
and consecrated it to Jupiter Capito- 
linus. In fact, the hair of the head and 
beard has been held, more or less, in a 
sort of mystical respect in most countries. 
It may be traced in our own country, 
perhaps in the reputed use of the human 
hair in spells and incantations. To this 
day the Arabs and other Orientals treat 
the hair which falls oris taken from them, 
with a degree of care which indicates the 
superstitious feelings which they connect 
with it. They bury it very carefully, 
that no one may see it or employ it to their 
prejudice. The impossibility of procur- 
ing a hair, while in the midst of a nu- 
merous population, prevented Ali Bey 
from being able to repair his hygrometer 
at Mecca. 
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Verse 6. “ Moses took the wagons, and 
the oxen, and gave them to the Levites.”— 
The distribution among them of the 
draught carriages and cattle was regulated 
by the nature of their service. The 
Merarites had the largest proportion, as 
they had the charge of the more unwieldy 
parts of the tabernacle, such as the boards, 
bars, pillars, and sockets; whereas the 
Gershonites had only the coverings and 
hangings. The Kohathiteshad no waggons, 
as the sacred utensils entrusted to them 
were to be carried on their shoulders. 
The unfortunate result of an attempt, on 
their part, to employ a cart in their service 
was calculated to teach them that they 
were not at liberty to depart from the 
appointed regulations (see 1 Chron. xiii. 
7—10; and xv. 2,12—15). As to the 
waggons, see the note on Gen. xlv. 27, 
It appears that each cart was drawn by 
two oxen, and a greater number does not 
seem to have been employed on any of 
the different occasions mentioned in 
Scripture. Oxen seem to have been 
generally used for draught in ancient 
times among other nations as well as the 
Hebrews; and they continue still to be 
employed in dragging the few carts which 
are in use (as described in the note just 
referred to) in some parts of Western 
Asia; where also various other services are 
required from these useful animals which 
we do not expect them to render, 

13, 14. “ One silver charger... one 
silver bowl... one spoon... of gold.”— 
The offerings of all the princes were 
exactly alike, consisting of utensils of 
silver and gold, for the permanent service 
of the tabernacle; and of sacrifices and 
offerings for immediate use. The “silver 
chargers” are rendered platters by Booth- 
royd; the “bowls,” sprinkling-basins ; 
and the “spoons,” incense-pots. The last 
rendering is unquestionably correct; but 
itis perhaps impossible to ascertain the 
exact form or use of the utensils in silver. 
The occasion must have been one of great 
and striking solemnity, and, from the 
account here given, reminding us strongly 
of the annual festival of Nurooz in Persia, 
when the king sits in great state and 
glory, with the nobles of his court attend- 
ing in their most gorgeous attire, and 
thus receives in succession a long series of 
costly offerings, which the princes who 
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govern the provinces of his empire send, 
at that season, to the capital for his accept- 
ance, and which are of such value as to 
form one of .the principal portions of his 
yearly revenue. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 7. “Thus shalt thou do unto 
them.”—The mere circumstance of birth 
did not entitle the Levites to enter abruptly 
upon the duties which devolved on them. 
They were to receive a sort of consecration, 
which is described in this chapter, and 
which, although solemn, is different from, 
and more simple than that which the 
priests received. They were properly 
purified by sprinkling and shaving, and 
after suitable offerings and sacrifices were 
presented before the Lord. They were 
not washed, or anointed, or invested with 
official robes, like the priests. The direc- 
tion to “shave all their flesh ” is remark- 
able from the analogous usage among the 
Egyptian priests; but it does not appear 
that the Levites did so constantly, but only 
on this particular occasion. It does not 
seem that the Levites had any dress, or 
articles of dress, even when officially oc- 
cupied, to distinguish them from other 
Israelites. 

10. “ The children of Israel shall put 
their hands upon the Levites,”-—Several of 
the Jewish writers understand here that 
those who put their hands on the Levites 
were the firstborn in whose room they 
were substituted, each laying his hand 
on the head of his substitute. In this 
case the act had the same signification 
as the Levites laying their hands on the 
bullocks which were to be sacrificed for 
them (verse 12), or to suffer and die for 
them ; and the application from the first- 
born to the Levites would express, not only 
the consecration of the latter, but their 
substitution to attend to the service of the 
sanctuary in the room of the firstborn. 
Whether we accept this understanding or 
not, it is impossible that we should sup- 
pose the “children of Israel” to mean all 
the male Israelites, for how were 600,000 
persons to Jay their hands upon the heads 
of so comparatively small a number of 
men as the Levites? If, therefore, the 
term “children of Israel ” does not here 
apply to the firstbom, we must probably 
understand it to denote the elders as re- 
presentatives of the whole congregation. 
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This act may in them be understood as 
one of benediction, or as formally con- 
stituting the Levites an offering in the name 
of all Israel (verse 11). 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 2. “ Two trumpets of silver."— 
The number ¢wo is mentioned, probably, 
because there were but two priests to blow 
them, The number seems to have been 
enlarged as the priests increased, so that 
in Solomon's time we read of a hundred 
and twenty priests sounding with trum- 
pets. Josephus gives a particular de- 
scriptionofthem. He says they were little 
less than a cubit and a half long; and 
were composed of a narrow tube some- 
what thicker than a flute, and ending in 
the form ofa bell, He adds that they 
were like the common trumpets of his 
time; and from his.description and the 
concurrent testimony of those represented 
on the arch of Titus, they seem to have 
been also not unlike our own common 
trumpets. Josephus claims for Moses the 
invention of this form of the trumpet. 
The occasions on which these sacred 
trumpets were to be blown, are particularly 
specified in the ensuing verses. They 
were to be blown softly when the congre- 
gation was to be assembled; but were 
sounded with a deeper note as a signal 
for the camps to move forward, or when 
employed to animate the army as it went 
out to battle. 

6. “ When ye blow an alarm the second 
time, then the camps that lie on the south 
side shall take their journey,” &c.—The 
text gives an account of the movement 
of only two of the grand divisions; but 
the Septuagint thus gives the account 
for the two other divisions :—“ When ye 
blow a third alarm, the camps which lie 
on the west side shall march; and when 
ye blow a fourth alarm, the camps which 
lie on the north side shall march.” In 
a note to chap. i. we have called attention 
to the admirable order and arrangement 
of the Hebrew camp; and the order ob- 
served in the march of this vast host de- 
serves no less attention, and is not exceeded 
by any of those practices of the Greeks and 
Romans, in their military tactics, which 
have obtained a much larger measure of 
admiration. They marched by sound of 
trumpet, always in the same order, and 
quartered themselves always in the same 
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situation about the tabernacle, which was 
in the centre of the camp. Every divi- 
sion was placed under the command of 
its own prince, and followed its own 
standard. We observe that, in the first 
place, the eastern grand division com- 
menced its march, consisting of the tribe 
of Judah, followed by those of Issachar 
and Zebulun. Then the tabernacle was 
taken down, and the Gershonites and 
Merarites set forward with it. The 
southern grand division then commenced 
its march, consisting of Reuben, followed 
by Simeon and Gad; after whom, the 
Kohathites set forward with the sanctuary 
and sacred utensils—thus occupying the 
very centre of the line of march; and on 
their arrival at the new camp they found 
that the tabernacle was set up and pro- 
perly prepared to receive the precious 
charge entrusted to them. After them, 
the western division began its march, 
composed of Ephraim, followed by Ma- 
nasseh and Benjamin, under their respec- 
tive chiefs; and lastly the northern divi- 
sion moved from the ground, Dan being 
followed by Asher and Naphtali, bring- 
ing up the rear of the whole host. No- 
thing could be better contrived than this 
order of march, regulated by sound of 
trumpet, to prevent confusion and facili- 
tate the movements of so vast a body. 
There is nothing in the world resembling 
this march of the Israelites so much as that 
of the pilgrim caravans which at this day 
annually traverse nearly the same region 
in their way to Mecca, the holy city of 
the Mohammedans. We may quote the 
description given by Pitts as the best that 
has fallen under our notice. It describes 
the return from Mecea to Cairo :—“ The 
first day we set out from Mecca it was 
without any order at all, all hurly-burly ; 
but the next day every one laboured to 
get forward, and in order to do it there 
was many times much quarrelling and 
fighting. But after every one had taken 
his place in the caravan, they orderly and 
peaceably kept the same place till they 
came to Grand Cairo. They travel four 
camels in a breast, which are all tied one 
after another like as inteams. The whole 
body is called a caravan, which is divided 
into several coftors or companies, each of 
which has its name, and consists, it may 
he, of several thousand camels; and they 
move, one cottor after another, like dis- 
tinct troops. At the head of each cottor 
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is some great gentleman or officer, who 
is carried in a thing like a horse-litter, 
borne by two camels, one before and the 
other behind......At the head of every 
cottor there goes likewise a sumpter camel, 
which carries his treasure, &c. This 
camel hath two bells, about the bigness 
of our market-bells, hanging one on each 
side, the sound of which may be heard a 
great way off. Some other of the camels 
have bells round about their necks, some 
about their necks like those which our 
carriers put about their fore horse’s neck ; 
which, together with the servants (who 
belong to the camels, and travel on foot) 
singing all night, make a pleasant noise, 
and the journey passes away delightfully. 
They say this music makes the camels 
brisk and lively. Thus they travel in 
good order, every day, till they come to 
Grand Cairo: and were it not for this 
order, you may guess what confusion 
would be among such a vast multitude. 
They have lights by night (which is the 
chief time of travelling, because of the 
exceeding heat of the sun), which are car- 
tied on the top of high poles to direct the 
hagges (pilgrims) on their march. (See 
the note on John xviii. 3.) They are 
somewhat like iron stoves, into which they 
put short dry wood, which some of the 
camels were loaded with; it is carried in 
great sacks, which have a hole near the 
bottom, where the servants take it out as 
they see the fire needs a recruit. Every 
cottor has one of these poles belonging to 
it, some of which have ten, some twelve 
of these lights on their tops, or more or 
less; they are likewise different in figures 
as well as in numbers: one perhaps oval 
way, like a gate; another, triangular, or 
like N or M, &c. ; so that every one knows 
by them his respective cottor. They are 
carried in the front, and set up in the place 
where the caravan is to pitch, before that 
comes up, at some distance from one an- 
other, ‘They are also carried by day, not 
lighted ; but yet, by the figure and number 
of them, the hagges are directed to what 
cottor they belong ; as soldiers are, by their 
colours, where to rendezvous; and without 
such directions it would be impossible to 
avoid confusion in such a vast number 
of people.” Here we have a vast body of 
pilgrims divided into parties, each headed 
by its leader, and under its own standard, 
and having portable fires to light them 
and serve as banners by night. The He- 
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brews in their journeyings agreed in all 
this, except that when they travelled by 
night they had no need of the portable 
beacons, the pillar of fire furnishing a 
sufficient light to them. Overlooking 
this fact, Harmer conjectures that the 
“ standards” of the tribes were of the same 
description as the stoves for holding fires 
described by Pitts. Pitts’ own account 
omits one circumstance which suggests 
another analogy. The Mohammedan 
hadj caravan has an object to which 
general attention is directed, and which is 
regarded with peculiar reverence, answer- 
ing, in a humble degree, to the ark in the 
Hebrew host. Each of the great caravans 
from Damascus and from Cairo has its 
holy camel carrying on its back the mah- 
mal, with presents for the Kaaba at Mecca, 
and which also serves as a sign or banner 
to the caravan. The mahmal of Damas- 
cus isdescribed by Maundrell as “ A large 
pavilion of black silk, pitched upon the 
back of a very great camel, and spread- 
ing its curtains all round about the beast 
down to the ground. This camel wants 
not also his ornaments of large ropes of 
beads, fish-shells, fox-tails, and other such 
fantastic finery, hanged upon his head, 
neck, and legs. All this is designed for 
the Koran, which thus rides in state both 
to and from Mecca, and is accompanied 
by a rich new carpet, sent every year by 
the Grand Seignior for the covering of 
Mahomet’s tomb; having the old one 
brought back in return for it, which is 
esteemed of an inestimable value after 
having been so long next neighbour to the 
Prophet's bones.” The camel and its 
burden are greatly venerated both during 
the journey and after their return; and 
the former is, during the remainder of. its 
life, exempted from any kind of labour. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 5. “ We remember the fish, which 
we did eat in Egypt freely."—As to the 
abundance of fish in Egypt and its com- - 
mon use as an article of food, see the note 
on Exod. vii. 21. We may here add, 
that although fish is at all times a com- 
mon diet in that country, its use becomes 
particularly conspicuous in the hot season 
occasioned by the prevalence of the south 
winds in April and May, when the inha- 
bitants scarcely eat anything but fish with 
pulse and herbs, the great heat taking 
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away the appetite for all sorts of flesh 
meat. All the iuhabitants of Egypt, 
without distinction, then give into this 
custom, which is very ancient. The fish 
which they eat is cither fresh or dried in 
the sun. It would therefore seem that. 
the Israelites, being now in the midst of 
the hot season (rather later in Arabia than 
in Egypt), longed with too great impa- 
tience for the fish and refreshing vege- 
tables which they had at such times been 
accustomed to enjoy. How desirable such 
food is to those who have been accustomed 
to it is strikingly instanced, im the fact 
related by De Vitriaco, who says that 
when Damietta was besieged in 1218, 
many of the more delicate Eg¢ptians, al- 
though they had com in abundance, pined 
away and died for want of the garlic, 
onions, fish, birds, fruits, and herbs, to 


which they had beeu accustomed. (See 
Harmer’s ‘ Observations,’ iv. 44.) 
“ Cucumbers ” CONWP, hishuim, 


aixvovs)— Cucumis sativa, The Arabic 
aud Syriac names of this well-known 
vegetable are from the same root as the 
Hebrew. Arabia and Egypt afford many 
varieties of the cucumber, some of which 
are soft, and are less apt to disagree with 
the digestive functions than the cucumbers 
of this country. This is owing, in all 
probability, to the mellowing effects of 
the sun's rays, which cannot be brought 
about by any heating contrivance of hu- 
mau invention. In Egypt and Asia, cu- 
cumbers are, when in season, eaten by all 
classes, to an extent which would scarcely 
seem credible in this country. 

“ Melons” (OTWAIN, abattichin, 
asvoves)\—Cucurbita citrullus, or water- 
melon. The water-melon is a native of the 
warmer climes, and grows abundantly in 
the Levant and in Egypt. The fruit is 
about the size of the common pumpkin, 
which it very much resembles in appear- 
ance. The interior is a pulp ofa blooming 
red, abounding with a copious irrigation of 
pellucid juice; and thus it becomes both 
meat and drink at the same time. A tra- 
veller in the East who recollects the intense 
gratitude which the gift ofa slice of melon 
mspired while journeying over the hot 
and dry plains—or oue who remembers 
the consciousness of wealth and security 
which he derived from the possession of a 
melon while prepared for a day's journey 
over the same plains—he will readily com- 
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prehend the regret with which the Hebrews 
in the Arabian desert looked back upon 
the melons of Egypt. The following ac- 
count of the uses of melons in Egypt is 
from Hasselquist. ‘The water-melon is 
cultivated on the banks of the Nile, in the 
rich clayey earth which subsides during 
the inundation. This serves the Egyp- 
tians for meat, drink, and medicine. It 
is eaten in abundance during the season, 
even by the richer sort of people; but the 
common people scarcely eat anything else, 
and account this the best time of the year, 
as they are obliged to put up with worse 
fare at other seasons. This fruit likewise 
serves them for drink, the juice so re- 
freshing these poor creatures that they 
have much less occasion for water than if 
they were to live ou more substantial food 
in this burning climate.” 

“ Leeks." —"\ypy, chatzir, The word 
occurs sixteen times, but is nowhere ren- 
dered “leek” but here. In one instance 
it is translated “herb,” in another “hay,” 
and in another “a court ;” but in all the 
other instances it is translated “ grass.” 
As the word is so variously rendered every- 
where else, it has been thought that it can 
scarcely mean a leck here. The authority 
of the Seventy must however be here al- 
lowed very great weight, and they give 
here the word sgaca. Hasselquist is 
quite of opinion that the kind of leek 
called karrat by the Arabs, the adliam 
porrum of Linueus, must certainly have 
been one of those after which the Hebrews 
pined. It has been cultivated and es- 
teemed in Egypt from the earliest times 
to the present: the inhabitants are very 
fond of eating it raw, as sauce for their 
roasted meat; and the poor people also eat 
it raw with their bread, especially at 
breakfast. We coufess however that, if 
the authority of the Septuagint did not 
dispose us to agree with the common 
reading, we should fecl inclined to con- 
cur with Scheuchzer and others, who 
think that the word here denotes a plant 
of the lotus kind which grows very 
abundantly in the low lands of Egypt, and 
which was of very delicate taste and 
held in great estimation. The people 
ate its root, and also made a kind of 
bread with it. Homer describes the lotus 
as the first of the plants that grew for the 
pleasure of the gods. The Arabs, when 
they can get it, make with it a drink 
which they highly relish. In India also 
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the natives eat it boiled, or in curry, or 
make it into flour for gruels. 


sé Onions.” —FYOYI, betzalim, ra xeop- 
pou, Allium cepa, The native country of 
the onion is doubtful; but it is presumed 
that it came from India, whence it passed 
into Egypt. In warm countries, the 
onion often constitutes a staple article of 
diet. The sun has the same mellowing 
effect upon it as upon the cucumber, so 
that its savour is more bland than when 
grown in this country, and its use far less 
likely to affect the stomach with any 
disagreeable consequences. Most of the 
people of Western Asia are remarkably 
fond of onions. The Arabs in particular 
have even achildish passion for them, 
and several of their proverbial phrases 
express thisattachment. We have known 
poor Arabs wait for more than an hour, 
till the refuse of onious employed in 
cooking should be thrown away. 

“ Garlick." —E QOD, shumim onogeda, 
Allium scorodoprasum; the rocambole: 
which is cultivated for the sake of the 
small bulbs that grow among the flowers. 
A variety of this plant cultivated in France 
is called the onion of Egypt. They are 
eaten like onions, and are peculiarly 
agreeable to the palate. Garlic was so 
much in request among the ancients, that 
Homer makes it part of the entertainment 
which Nestor served up to his guest 
Machaon. It formed a favourite viand 
to the common people among the Greeks 
and Romans; but the estimation in 
which it was held by the Egyptians has 
been a matter of doubt. The fact is, 
that this people are said to have wor- 
shipped garlic as well as onions, and there- 
fore did not eat them. This is founded on 
the authority of Juvenal, who says— 


“ How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 
Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known. 
°Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlic isa sacred pow’r. 
Religious nation, sure, and blest abodes, 
Where ev’ry garden is o’er-run with gods !’— 
DryDeEn. 
A question has hence arisen, how the 
Hebrews could have been allowed to eat 
these deified vegetables in Egypt? The 
answer is, to disallow the authority of the 
satirist in such a matter. The Romans 
never knew the Egyptians well; and 
were perhaps mistaken in supposing these 
things objects of religious homage. 
The priests certainly did abstain from 
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them and from several other vegetables, 
and hence the mistake, if it be one, may 
have arisen. But allowing that the affair 
stood as described, in the time of Juvenal, 
it does not follow that the Egyptians 
were so far gone in superstition in the 
time of Moses; and this is the more 
certain from the fact that there are no 
traces of this superstition in Herodotus; 
and we know from him and other writers, 
that the people generally were allowed 
the free use of articles of diet in which 
the priesthood did not indulge. Indeed, 
Herodotus expressly says, that on the 
great pyramid’ there was, in his time, an 
inscription recording the expense of the 
radishes, onions and garlic, which had 
been consumed by the workmen during 
the progress of the undertaking, 

16, “Seventy men of the elders of 
Israel.”"—We read of seventy elders in 
Exodus xxiv. 9, who were with Moses in 
the mount, and who in the 11th verse are 
called the nobles of Israel. It is there- 
fore thought by some that the present 
institution consisted in giving new autho- 
rities and powers to a body already ex- 
isting. It is a greatquestion among com- 
mentators, whether this body was merely 
temporary, or was perpetual, and the 
same which in the New Testament and 
later Jewish history makes so conspi- 
cuous a figure under the name of the 
Sanhedrim. The Jewish writers are 
strongly of the latter opinion, which is 
also admitted by many Christian writers 
of great eminence. The former opinion 
is, however, that which is now most com- 
monly entertained, and in which we are 
strongly disposed to concur. The prin- 
cipal reasons on which this conclusion 
is founded may thus be stated :—No 
mention is made of the existence of such 
a council in all the Old Testament; and 
this silence seems quite decisive, as, if it 
existed, it could not have failed to occupy 
such a position, and to have been so 
connected with the public affairs of the 
country, that not to notice it would be 
much the same as to omit any notice of 
the senate in a history of Rome. We 
observe also that circumstances continu- 
ally occur in which such a council must 
have acted, and must have been men- 
tioned, if it had been in existence. 
Besides, the Sanhedrin of later times, 
which is described as identical with the 
Mosaical council of seventy, seems to 
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have had very different functions and 
powers. The Sanhedrim was a supreme 
college of justice and court of appeal. 
It was a judicial institution: but we can 
discover nothing judicial in the council 
established in this chapter. There was 
no need of judges, of whom the people 
had already between sixty and seventy 
thousand, under the plan suggested by 
Jethro. Nor would a judicial assembly 
be required by the peculiar circumstances 
under which the appointment originated, 
This was a rebellion; which led Moses 
to feel that he was unable alone to bear 
the burden of governing the unruly mul- 
titude, in consequence of which the Lord 
directed the appointment of seventy 
elders, persons of respectability and in- 
fluence; who might form a senate to 
share with him the responsibilities and 
cares of government. This measure 
would naturally tend to obviate the 
jealousy with which the people appear at 
times to have regarded the extensive and 
sovereign powers which rested in, or were 
rather administered by, the hands of 
Moses. The later Sanhedrim would 
seem to have been quite another thing. 
It was doubtless intended as an imitation 
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of the Mosaical institution, and the 
difference may be accounted for by a 
reference to the period of its establish- 
ment, which was apparently in the age of 
the Maccabees, when the Jong interval 
of captivity, in a strange land, had 
rendered the Jews ignorant of the nature 
of the original institution, as they were 
indeed of many other customs of their 
ancestors. 

26. “ They prophesied in the camp.”— 
Eldad and Medad were two of the 
seventy, who were, like the others, to 
have gone to the tabernacle to receive 
there a measure of that divine spirit 
which rested on Moses. It is generally 
understood that they declined to attend, 
from no culpable motive, but from ex- 
treme modesty and humility, inducing 
in them a deep sense of their own un- 
worthiness of the intended distinction. 
But the divine favour, which is not 
limited to place, sought them, even in 
the camp, and marked them out by ex- 
traordinary gifts for that distinguished 
oftice which, if left to themselves, they 
would probably have declined. 

31. “ Quails.”—See the note on Exod. 
xvi. 13. These birds, as well as the 
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way of taking and preparing them, must 
have been well known to the Israelites 
while in Egypt. At the proper season 
these migratory birds resorted to Egypt 
in such vast flocks, that even the dense 
population of Egypt was unable to con- 
sume them while fresh, but they salted 
and dried great quantities fur future use. 
It is still the same in those countries; 


and modern travellers, on witnessing the 
incredible numbers of these birds, have 
expressed their conviction that, as the 
text describes, such a suitable wind as 
the Almighty sent, could only have been 
necessary to supply even the great Hebrew 
host with a sullicient supply of quails to 
last for a month. 

“As it were two cubits high upon the 
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Sace of the earth.” —Dr. Boothroyd, under 
the sanction of the Septuagint, of Jose- 
phus, and of Jerome, reads “at about 
two cubits above the face of the earth.” 
Thatis, that they flew so low as to be easily 
caught, and this is what they always do 
when fatigued with a long aérial voyage. 
This is also our impression, and not that 
they fell on the ground and lay there 
two cubits deep. As we understand, it 
would seem that the birds were so ex- 
hausted, or rather, they were so strictly 
kept by the Divine power within the 
limit of a day’s journey from the camp, 
that even when roused or attempting 
flight, they could not rise more than 
three feet from the ground, and were thus 
easily caught with nets or by the hand. 
Those commentators, who hesitate to 
admit this view from the feeling that it 
would have been difficult for the people 
to have collected the quantity they did if 
they had anything more to do than to 
pick them up, are probably not aware of 
the almost proverbial facility with which 
quails are caught. They may be taken 
with almost any kind of net, or without 
any net. The metho followed by the 
inhabitants of Rhinocolura, as described 
by Diodorus, is thus :—They placed long 
nets, made of split reeds, along the shore 
for many stadia, in which they caught 
the quails that were brought up in im- 
mense multitudes from the sea, and 
stored them up for future subsistence and 
sale. Herodotus says that quails, ducks, 
and some other birds, were salted by the 
Egyptians, and subsequently eaten with- 
out dressing. His testimony as to the 
salting of birds is confirmed by existing 
paintings, where some poulterers appear 
to be preserving them in this manner, and 
depositing them in jars. They are caught 
with nets in Egypt, at present, in vast 
numbers. In the north of Persia and 
Armenia they are caught with equal 
ease, even when the birds are not in an 
exhausted state, or in such vast numbers 
as we are now considering. The process 
is curious. The men stick two poles in 
their girdles, upon which they place 


‘either their outer coat, or a pair of 


trousers, and these, at a distance, are in- 
tended to look like the horns of an 
animal. They then with a hand-net 
prowl about the fields, and the quail, 
seeing a form more like a beast than a 
man, permits it to approach so near as 
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to allow the hunter to throw his net over 
it. The rapidity with which the Per- 
sians catch quails in this way is astonish- 
ing. (See Morier’s ‘Second Joumey,’ p. 
343.) In support of this view we have 
been led to take, we may add, that if the 
birds had lain two cubits deep upon the 
ground, the far greater part of them must 
have been dead before they could be 
collected, and would therefore have been 
unfit for food, since the Israelites. could 
eat nothing that died of suffocation, or 
the blood of which had not been poured 
out, This alone would satisfy our minds 
as to the correctness of the view we have 
been led to take. 

32. “ They spread them all abroad .. 
round about the camp.”—This is the first 
direct indication in Scripture of animal 
food being prepared so as to be preserved 
for future occasions. Our earliest inform- 
ation concerning the Egyptians de- 
scribes them as salting and drying, for 
future use, great quantities of fish and 
fowl. A nomade people, as the Hebrews 
were when they went down to Egypt, 
never think of any such processes, even 
at the present day. It is therefore 
natural to conclude that they had learnt 
this simple and useful art from the 
Egyptians. Weare disposed to conclude 
with Calmet (in his note on this place), 
that the Hebrews salted their quails 
before they dried them. We have here 
then the earliest indication of processes, 
the benefits resulting from which have 
become so diffused and familiar, that it 
costs an effort of recollection to recognise 
them as benefits. Yet many centuries 
have not elapsed since the Emperor 
Charles V. thought it became him to 
erect a statue to the man (G. Bukel) 
who found the secret of salting and bar- 
relling herrings. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 1. ‘ Ethiopian woman.”—The 
wife of Moses was a native of a part of 
Arabia which was originally occupied by 
the descendants of Cush the son of Ham, 
and which therefore, in common with 
other parts of Arabia and the other 
countries settled by Cush and his de- 
scendants, was called Cush cr Ethiopia 
(see the notes on Gen. xxv. 16, and 
Exod. ii. 15). Our more restricted ap- 
plication of the name Ethiopia occasions 
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some difficulty, at times, from its being 
so frequently uscd to translate the 
original “ Cush.” In the present instance 
it docs not even follow that Zipporah 
was a Cushite by descent, but only by 
being born in a country called after 
Cush. There are some, however, who 
think that the woman in question was 
not Zipporah, but a new wife, Zipporah 
being dead. There is not the least ground 
for this supposition; nor does it remove 
any difficulty, as no other woman, whom 
Moses was likely to have an opportunity 
of espousing, could well be a Cushite in 
any other seuse than the daughter of 
Jethro was. We know also that Zip- 
porah had only lately been brought to 
her husband ; and as her brother Hobab 
only returned home in the last chapter 
but one, it is natural, on finding this 
aflair following so immediately, to sup- 
pose that his presence had hitherto re- 
strained the expression of that jealousy or 
discontent with which Aaron aud Miriam 
appear to have regarded the influence of 
Zipporah with her husband, Perhaps, 
however, some sort of quarrel with or 
about this woman may have only given 
occasion to the declaration of their dis- 
satisfaction of the pre-eminent power and 
authority of their younger brother. Dis- 
coutents begin to thicken now, until at 
last all parties exhibit in turn discontent 
with each other. 

3. (Now the man Moses was very 
meek, &c.”)—This parenthetical clause 
has been eagerly taken hold of by Spinoza 
aud other sceptics as furnishing an argu- 
ment that Moses was not the author of 
these books, since no man, however 
great his egotism, would thus speak of 
himself. In reply, it may be allowed 
that Moses did not write this clause, 
which was probably, with some other 
small matters, introduced by Ezra or 
some other person. It has quite the air 
of a gloss: the sense is complete without 
it; and the form of expression “the man 
Moses,” nowhere else occurs. We may 
retain it however without any reflection 
on the humility of Moses, for the word 
QU), azav) translated “meek,” may, 
with equal or greater propriety, be trans- 
lated “ depressed” or “ afflicted ;” and 
that he really was so, and had cause to be 
80, is manifest in every chapter from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth. Some com- 


mentators, however, admit the curreut 
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rendering, and coutend that this decla- 
ration, by one who never’ hesitated to 
record his own faults, of the grace which 
God had given to him, was justified by 
the occasion which required him to repel 
an unjust aspersion upon his character 
and motives. 

14. “Uf her father had but spit in her 


face,” &c.—The word translated “in her 


face,” may equally mean “before the 
face,” or *¢in her presence.’ The force 
of the expression depends much upon its 
Leing understood that expectoration ’as a 
natural act, or even as excited by the 
abundant use of tubacco, scarcely ever 
takes place in the East; and when it 
does, is regarded with such strong disgust 
as to render ita medium for expressing 
the most intense abhorrence and detesta- 
tion towards the person upon whom, or in 
whose presence, the discharge is made, or 
even towards an absent person to whose 
couduct it is applied. Indeed, so far is 
this idea carried, that it is the highest 
insult to any one, absent or present, for a 
person to say that he does or would dis- 
charge his saliva on his person or on the 
ground before him. Thus, “I spit on his 
beard,” is in Persia an exceedingly 
strong expression of contempt and aver- 
sion, in proverbial use among all classes, 
from the king to the beggar. It appears 
from the text, that among the Hebrews, 
such an act on the partof a parent so 
disgraced his children as to render them 
uuclean, and oblige them to live apart 
for seven days. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 20. “ The time of the first ripe 
grapes.” —This was in August: the first 
clusters then come to maturity and are 
gathered; the second clusters in Sep- 
tember, and the third and last in 
October. As the spies departed at the 
season of the first ripe grapes, aud were 
forty days absent, the clusters which they 
gathered at Eshcol, on their return, must 
have been of the second gathering. _Har- 
mer wonders that they did not bring 
with them melons, as well as grapes, figs, 
and pomegranates, and infers that melons 
were not then known in Palestine. But 
he forgets that the melon attains its ripest 
condition in that country three months 
sooner than the time when the second 
clusters of the vine are gathered and the 
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figs and pomegranates are perfectly ripe. 
This sufficiently explains why it was not 
brought along with the fruits then in 
season. 

21. “So they went up,” &c.—From the 
description of their route here given, it 
seems that the spies took a survey of the 
whole land from south to north; proceed- 
ing, apparently, near the course of the 
Jordan in their way out, and returning 
through the midst of the country along 
the borders of the Sidonians and Philis- 
tines. No course could be better calcu- 
lated to make them acquainted with the 
character and resources of the country. 

“ Wilderness of Zin,” —W e have already 
indicated generally, what we must now 
more precisely state, that the Desert of 


Zin must be identified with the low sandy | 


plain or valley which extends from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba, and 
through which the river Jordan appears, 
at one time, to have flowed to the Red 
Sea. This valley is through its whole 
extent bounded on the east by the 
mountains of Seir, which rise abruptly 
from it, and almost shut it in on that 
side, being only traversed by a few 
narrow wadys, one of which only (that of 
El Ghoeyr) furnishes a passage, which 
would be extremely difficult to a hostile 
force, and still more to one so large and 
so encumbered as the Hebrew host. This 
wady of El Ghoeyr probably offered the 
“highway,” through which the Israelites 
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subsequently wished to pass eastward; 
and, failing to obtain permission to do so, 
were obliged to retrace their steps and go 
round the southern extremity of the chain, 
near the head of the gulf of Akaba. 
The plain on its other or western side 
is bounded by a lower chain of hills 
which separate it from the Desert of 
Paran. The average breadth of this 
plain is about five miles. It is wholly 
destitute of water, and in every respect 
auswers to the Scriptural account of the 
Desert of Zin, which, as distinguishing it 
from that of Paran, could never be de- 
finitely understood until Burckhardt’s 
researches furnished the information 
which has contributed so materially to 
the elucidation of a very important but 
previously obscure portion of Sacred writ. 

“ Rehob,” elsewhere called Beth-rehob. 
This place is also mentioned in Judges 
xviii. 28; Josh. xix. 28; 2 Sam. x. 8, in 
such a manner that its general situation 
cannot be questioned, although we are 
not acquainted with its precise site. It 
must have stood in the north of the 
Holy Land, within mount Hermon, near 
the pass leading through that moun- 
tain to Hamath beyond, and not far from 
Dan. It was the capital of a Syrian 
kingdom, and continued to be such long 
after the city, in the division of the land, 
had fallen to the lot of Asher, that tribe 
being unable to drive out the old inhabit- 
ants. It seems to be mentioned as a 
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distinct kingdom in 1 Sam. x. 8; and 
one of those which leagued with the 
Ammonites agaiust David; but it is pro- 
bable that, in common with the other 
small Syrian states there enumerated, it 
was tributary to the kingdom of Zobah, 
with which they acted on that occasion, 
and afterwards to that of Damascus, by 
which Zobah was superseded. 

“ Hamath.”—This is another capital of 
asmall Syrian kingdom, beyond Mount 
Hermon, and having Rehob on the south 
and Zobah on the north, The approach 
to it from the south is through a pass in 
Mount Hermon, called the entrance of 
“ Hamath,” and “ the entering in of 
Hamath,” which being the passage from 
the northern extremity of Canaan into 
Syria, is employed, like Dan, to express 
the northern boundary of Israel. The 
kingdom of Hamath appears to have 
nearly corresponded, at least in its central 
and southern parts, with what was after- 
wards called Carle-Syria, or the great 
plain or valley between Libanus and 
anti-Libanus; but stretched northward so 
far as the city of Hamath on the Oroutes, 
which seems to have been the capital of 
the country. This city was called Epi- 
phania by the Greeks, and is mentioned 
under that name by Josephus and the 
Christian fathers. It has now, like many 
other sites in Asiatic Turkey, recovered 
its ancient name, which tradition had 
preserved. No part of this kingdom was 
allotted to the Israelites, with whom the 
Hamathites seem to have lived on very 
good terms. Toi, who was their king in 
the time of David, sent his son with 
pecan to congratulate that monarch on 
his victory over the Syrians of Zobah, 
who, it would seem, had been dangerous 
neighbours to Hamath. (See 2 Sam. 
viii. 9.) The present government of 
Hamath comprises one hundred and 
twenty inhabited villages, and seventy or 
eighty that have been abandoned. The 
western part of the territory is the granary 
of Northern Syria, although the harvest 
never yields more than ten for one, in 
consequence of the immense numbers of 
mice, which sometimes wholly destroy the 
crops. Hamath, the capital, is situated 
on both sides of the Orontes, and is built 
partly on the declivity of a hill, and 
partly on the plain. The town is large, 
and (for the country) well built, though 
the walls are chiefly of mud. There are 
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four bridges over the Orontes, and a stone 
aqueduct, supported ou lofty arches, for 
supplying the upper town with water. 
There are few ancient remains, the ma- 
terials having been taken away to be 
employed in modern buildings. Burck- 
hardt thinks that the inhabitants of the 
town could not amount to Jess than 
30,000. (See his ‘ Travels in Syria,’ pp. 
146-8.) 

22. “ Zoan."—The Seventy render 
this as“ Tauis,” which wasa city of Egypt 
situated near the mouth of one of the 
branches of the Nile, thence called Ostium 
Taniticum., Of this city we know little 
further than that it was one of the most 
ancient capitals of Egypt. This indeed 
appears from the Scriptures. The 
miracles wrought by the hand of Moses 
evidently took place at the then capital 
of Lower Egypt, the seat of the Pharaohs; 
and the Psalmist says that this was in the 
“field of Zoan” (Ps. Ixxviii. 12). 
Even in the time of Isaiah it is mentioned 
as the capital, or as one of the capitals, of 
that country (Is. xix. 11); but as im- 
mediately alter we find Noph (Memphis) 
similarly noticed, and as there were cer- 
tainly not at that time two kings in such 
close vicinity, it is inferred that the kings 
of that period exchanged their residence 
between Zoan and Noph, according to 
the season, as the Kings of Persia did 
between Susa and Kcbatana, This idea 
is countenanced by the respective positions 
of Memphis and Tanis, which must have 
ensured a considerable alternation of 
climate in a removal from the one to the 
other. Tanis, from its situation on the 
shores of the lake Menzaleh, being open 
to the refreshing breezes from the Medi- 
terranean, was therefore, in all probability, 
the summer capital. It is thought by 
Bryant and others, however, that Tanis 
was too distant from the land of Goshen 
to have been the scene of the miracles 
recorded in Exodus; and they therefore 
decline the authority of the Septuagint, 
and rather look for Zoan at Sais, the 
“Sin” of the Scriptures—not that Sais 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, but 
another more ancient Sais, which Bryant 
determines to have been situated a little 
above the point of the Delta, not far from 
Heliopolis, and therefore bordering close 
on the land of Goshen. It seems to us 
that the statement which considers Tanis 
too distant from the land of Goshen, 
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restricts that region within narrower 
limits than we should be disposed to 
assign; but, in other respects, we quite 
concur in the disposition to look for the 
scene of the miracles rather at the point 
than at the base of the Delta. The 
subject is rather difficult; and we do 
not see how to elucidate it unless by 
supposing that the Seventy are mistaken 
in identifying Zoan with Tanis; or else 
that the Psalmist, by JN FP Ww (sedeh- 
zoan), rendered “ field of Zoan,” does not 
mean the city itself, but any place within 
the territory of which Zoan was the 
capital, ‘and which therefore might be at 
the other royal residence, within the ter- 
ritory so denominated. This is not a 
more extensive sense than the word sedeh 
will bear, for we find it often used in the 
general sense of country or territory, and 
is frequently so rendered in our trans- 
lation. 

23, “— bare it between two, upon a 
staff.”—The cluster was doubtless very 
large; but the fact of its being borne 
between two upon a staff, is less exclu- 
sively an evidence of size than it is usually 
considered. It was an obvious resource 
‘to prevent the grapes from being bruised 
. |in being transported to a considerable 
. distance. Nevertheless, even under the 
resent comparative neglect of the vine in 
alestine, it is allowed that grapes and 
clusters of most extraordinary size are 
common—as indeed they often are in 
other parts of Western Asia, as compared 
with any that we are accustomed to see. 
The district in which the brook Eshcol is 
found, and particularly the valley through 
which that brook flows, is still noted for 
the superiority of its grapes. Doubdan, 
in traversing the country about Bethlehem, 
found a most delightful valley full of 
aromatic herbs and rose-bushes, and 
pinto with vines, which appeared to 
im of the choicest kind, He was not 
there in proper time to make any observa- 
tions on the size of the clusters; but he 
was assured by the monks that they still 
found some, even in the present neglected 
state of the country, weighing ten or 
twelve pounds. ‘This valley corresponds 
to what is commonly thought that of the 
brook Eshcol. Reland also says, that a 
merchant who had resided several years 
at Ramah, assured him that he had there 
seen bunches of grapes weighing ten 
pounds each. Forster mentions that he 
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knew amonk who had spent eight years 
in Palestine, and had been at Hebron in 
the same district, where he saw clusters as 
large as two men could conveniently 
carry. We are at liberty to doubt this, 
if we please, as the majority of travellers 
concur in stating the weight of the largest 
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clusters produced in Palestine at about ~~ 


ten or twelve pounds, or, at most, as a 
sufficient burden for ove man; and 
because the statement looks as if made for 
the text by one who did not consider, that 
although two men did carry the cluster of 
grapes from Eshcol, it does not necessarily 
follow that the cluster was a full burden 
for them. Whatever opinion be enter- 
tained about the size of the cluster in 
question, it is agreed that the vines of 
Canaan are remarkably distinguished for 
the size of their grapes and clusters. 
This has been noticed even by travellers 
from the richest vine-growing countries 
of Europe; and we may therefore readily 
conceive how the Israelites must have 
been impressed by the sight of them, when 
it is recollected that Egypt, from which 
they came, was never remarkable for 
its vines, and that the grapes, though far 
from bad, are very small. The vines of 
Canaan are of different kinds and colours, 
white, red, and deep purple; the last are 
much more common than the others. The 
most esteemed of all is called Sorek in the 
Scriptures, and probably derived that 
name from being produced in the valley 
watered by the river of that name; and 
those of Eshcol were probably of the same 
valuable species, the brook so called 
being merely one of two which, by their 
junction, form the river Sorek. This is 
the common opinion; but it must be 
confessed, that we know nothing precisely 
about this brook, except that it was some- 
where in the vine district of the country 
which afterwards belonged to Judah. 
Some commentators hesitate to say 
whether there was any brook at all, as the 


Hebrew word brs, nahal, means as well a 


valley as a brook; but we conceive that 
the word means here, and in some other 
places, a valley with a brook; that is, a 
brook which, like most others in Pales- 
tine, is dried up in the warm season. 

26. “ Kadesh.”"—This, then, is the 
nearest approach which the Israelites 
made to the Promised Land at this time. 
The intermediate stations were—l, the 
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Desert of Paran (ch. x. 12); 2, Taberah 
(ch, x. 33); 3, Kibroth-Hattaavah (ch. 
xi. 34) ; 4, Hazeroth (ch. xi.35). Nothing 
is positively known concerning those 
stations, but very much has been guessed. 
One thing, however, seems clear, that the 
Hebrews took the direct route northward 
from Sinai to Kadesh-barnea, which we 
may assume to have been somewhere on 
the southern border of Canaan, although 
it is much disputed whether there is not 
another Kadesh, and if there be but one, 
where that one should be placed. Pre- 
mising that nothing is positively known 
concerning either one Kadesh or two, we 
reserve some notice of the question for the 
note on ch. xx. I. 

82. “A land that eateth up the inhabit- 
ants thereof.”—This is evidently a pro- 
verbial expression, having, at the time, 
a recognized meaning, which is not very 
apparent in the mere form of words. 
Such are a large proportion of our own 
proverbial expressions. In the east we 
have met with the expression of the inha- 
bitants eating up the land—implying that 
the country is so full of inhabitants that 
the land, however fertile, can scarcely 
afiord them sufficient food. This would 
make a very good sense here; and 
although it seems to be scarcely com- 
patible with the form of words in the text, 
it is supported by some good authorities. 
Among them, Heumann paraphrases it: 
“The number of the inhabitants is so 
great, that they eat up all the land in 
such a manner that we should have 
nothing to subsist on; much less should 
we be able to drive them out, for they are 
giants.” The present expression is, how- 
ever, in common use in India; but we are 
not sure that among the Hebrews it bore 
the same signification as it does now in 
that country, where, according to Mr. 
Roberts—“ Of a very unhealthy place it 
is said: ‘That evil country eats up all 
the people ;’ ‘ We cannot remain in these 
parts, the land is eating us up;’ ‘J go 
to that place! Never! it will eat me 
up.’ Of England, it is said, in reference 


to her victories, ‘She has eaten up all 
countries.’”” Many of the Rabbins think 
that the spies thus intended to describe 
the country as unhealthy, although fertile ; 
and they consider them to have said, that 
wherever they came they saw the people 
burying the dead as if there had been a 
plague among them. - Some of them 
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think that there actually was a plague 
sent by the Lord to weaken the inhabit- 
ants of the land; and that the spies, 
instead of recognising the Divine inten- 
tion, attributed it to the unwholesomeness 
of the country. 

“ All the people that we saw in it are 
men of a great stature.”"—In the Hebrew 
“men of measures;” that is, men above 
the ordinary standard. This could 
hardly be true of all the inhabitants, 
although it seems to be so stated. - They 
probably either spoke falsely, or made an 
unfounded inference as to all the inhabit- 
ants, from the sons of Anak, whom they 
saw in one part of the country. 

33. “ Giants, the sons of Anak.” — 
pay, anak, means, as a verb, “ tosurround 


like a necklace;” and, as a noun, “a 
necklace;” or “ neck-chain,” whence it is 
thought by some that these men were so 
distinguished on account of certain 
collars or chains Which they proudly wore 
around their necks, But it is clear that 
they derived their name from Anak, the 
son of Arba (Josh. xv. 14), who, however, 
may have obtained it on account of some 
such ornament. We think that we must 
allow this family of Anakim to have 
been men of great stature. However 
doubtful the word “giant” may be in 
ordinary cases, the context states circum- 
stances of comparison which make it 
evident that it is here correctly employed 


to translate the word dmr>p, nephilim, 
(See the note on Gen. vi. 4.) It is a 
question which has been often started, 
whether the early inhabitants of the 
world were larger than at present. Con- 
sidering that the duration of human life 
was much greater in the early ages after 
the deluge than at present, and assuming 
that the period of growth was longer in 
proportion, many have thought that men 
generally were of larger stature till the 
term of human life was reduced to its 
present standard. This reduction took 
place at so early a period, that perhaps 
this theory cannot be fairly disproved by 
reference to skeletons, monuments, mum- 
mies, personal ornaments, or sepulchral 
remains ; for although we generally find _ 
these adapted to the present stature of 
men, we do not know that any of them 
are more ancient than the period when it 
is allowed that human life and humat 
stature became as we now find ‘them. 
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There seems to us, however, a fallacy in 
the reasoning.from the greater duration of 
human life. It is true the period of 
growth may -have been Jonger; but it 
does not follow that the growth was as 
rapid in the longer as in the shorter 
period. The analogy of other existences 
would rather say the contrary, as we 
generally see short-lived animals grow 
faster than those that are long-lived. 
Long-lived animals, also, are not gene- 
rally larger than the short-lived: and in 
the existing human race we do not find 
that the people or families who attain a 
great age are generally larger than others. 
It is well here to notice this impression: 
but in admitting that the Anakim were a 
gigantic race, we are not required to sup- 
pose more than the existence of a family 


‘of men above the ordinary stature; and 


in this there would be no improbability 
even at the present time. 

“ And we were in our own sight asgrass- 
hoppers, and so we were in their sight.?— 
This is of course a hyperbolical exagge- 
ration; but although they might know 
what they were in their own sight, how 
came they to know what the sons of 
Anak thought of them? Some of the 
Rabbins have the bluntness to call them 
liars; but the majority do not consent 
to lose the opportunity of relating a story. 
One of their stories is given by Bishop 
Patrick from the Gemara;- but other 
Jewish writers give a shorter one, to the 
effect that the spies were perceived by 
the Anakim, and heard them observe 
to one another, “ There are pismires in the 
vineyards like unto men.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Verse 4. “ Let us make a captain, and 
let us return into Egypt.” —It appears from 
Nehem. ix. 17, that they actually did 
appoint a leader for this purpose. No- 
thing can more strikingly exhibit the 
utterly debased state of their minds than 
their design to return to the bondage of 
Egypt, rather than undergo those priva- 
tions and make those exertions which 
were required to establish and secure 
their independence. And when we see 
them so insultingly ungrateful to God as 
to desire to return to the miserable condi- 
tion from which, by so many signs and 
wonders, he had gloriously redeemed 
them, we are constrained to bow in de- 
vout acquiescence to the wisdom and 
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justice of that decree, which shut out that 
generation from the rich inheritance which 
they had so lightly esteemed. 

8. “4 land which floweth with milk and 
honey.” —This is a proverbial expression, 
characterizing a land exuberantly pro- 
ductive, not only in the necessaries but 
the luxuries of life. It includes more 
than it expresses; yet even as more strictly 
understood it is particularly applicable 
to Palestine, the rich pastures of which 
secure an ample supply of very excellent 
milk, while, for the superior quality of 
its honey, it seems at all times to have 
enjoyed a high reputation. We have 
already had occasion to notice the pro- 
minent place which milk and honey, in 
various preparations, occupy in the dietary 
system of the people of western Asia. 

9. “ Their defence is departed from 
them."—The margin reads “shadow ;” 
but as this word has a common applica- 
tion which the original has not in view, 
perhaps “shade” would be better; but 
as even this is not unambiguous, perhaps 
‘the paraphrase “protecting shade” would 
be best of all. The force of this and other 
similar allusions in the Bible is in a great 
degree lost upon those who, under the 
scorching sun of the East, have not had 
occasion to experience that the.shelter of 
some shady place is an enjoyment of such 
essential importance as to be only inferior 
in value and gratification to that of drink, 
to one who is dried up with thirst under . 
the same circumstances. Hence, in the 
language of Asia, we generally find that 
the word “ shade,” or “shadow,” is used 
as a metaphor to express defence and 
shelter; but it must be admitted that it 
is not always easy to understand where a 
person's own shadow, or a protecting shale 
Jor hinwis expressed. Both senses seem to be 
in use, the former implying the protection 
and favour he has the power to bestow, and 
the latter the protection and favour which he 
enjoys. Hence, in Arabia and Persia parti- 
cularly, complimentary expressions conti- 
nually refer to the shadow, in such phrases 
as, “ May your shadow be continually ex- 
tended ;” “ May your shadow never be 
diminished ;” .“* May your shadow be 
extended over the heads of your well- 
wishers ;” ‘ May your shadow be a con- 
tinual shelter to me,” &c. Sometimes 
the phrase runs: “ May the shadow of 
your prosperity "—“of your protection,” 
&c. Mr. Roberts notices a similar use of 
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the word in India, where a poor man, 
speaking of a rich friend, says, “He is 
my shadow,” that is, he is my defence; 
“ My shadow is gone,” meaning, he has 
Jost his defence; “ Alas! those poor people 
have lost their shadow,” &c. The Sultan 
of Turkey and the Shah of Persia are 
both styled “The Refuge of the World,” 
unquestionably with a primary reference 
to a shadow : indeed both these monarchs 
lay claim to the title of “The Shadow of 
God” (Zil-ullah) ; and the idea which 
such a title is intended to convey will, 
after this explanation, be comprehended 
without difficulty. 

22. “ Ten times."—This is no doubt a 
definite for an indefinite number, in which 
sense it is often used by the sacred writers, 
Indeed this use of the word tex, as repre- 
senting an indefinite number, is common 
in all countries, our own not excepted: 
and it probably arose from the original 
use of the fingers in counting or express- 
ing numbers; when a person, not feeling 
quite certai about a precise number 
below ten, or wishing to use a round 
number, would naturally exhibit the col- 
lective amount which the fingers of both 
hands represent. We say “below ten,” in 
the impression that the word “ten” is 
seldom or never thus used to express a 
number larger than ten. 

25. (“ Now the Amalekites and the Ca- 
naanites dwelt in the valley.”}—This should 
be read without the parenthesis, and with 
the verb in the present tense. As it stands, 
it is not only obscure, but seems to con- 
tradict verse 45 :—“Then the Amalekites 
came down and the Canaanites which 
dwelt in that hill” The meaning of 
verses 25, 43, and 45 will, with a little 
consideration, appear to be this :—The 
Lord tells them that the Amalekites and 
Canaanites were in readiness to oppose 
them, and held in military occupation 
(not resided in) the valley on the other 
side of the hill; and therefore tells them 
not to go forward, lest they should fall 
into their ambuscades: but to turn, on 
the morrow, and get into the wilderness 
by the way of the Red Sea. Instead of 
obeying, they determined the next morn- 
ing to go up the mountain (verse 40); 
but were again dissuaded and assured 
(verse 43) that their enemies, ascending 
the valley on the other side, would gain 
the advantageous post on the hill top 
before them. But they persisted; and 
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what might have been expected happened : 
the Amalekites and Canaanites, who had 
gained previous possession of the summit, 
poured down upon them, and became the 
instruments of punishing them for their 
mutiny and rebellion. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Verse 24. If ought be committed by ig- 
norance.”—This law is different from that 
concerning sins of ignorance as specified 
in Levit. iv., and it is therefore probable 
that a different class of offences is in- 
tended. It is very commonly thought 
that the law there is for the less aggravated 
infractions of the moral law, and that now 
before us for those of the ceremonial law, 
that is, of that law which prescribed the 
usages of divine worship ; and the different 
ceremonies of purification which were to 
be performed in the various instances 
which the law specifies. 

80. “ Presumptuously."—FY*) “FY, 
be-yad ramah, “with a high hand.” It is 
desirable to obtain a clear idea of what is 
here meant, as this will enable us the 
better to understand the apparent severity 
of the ensuing punishment of the sabbath- 
breaker, and of other punishments of a 
similar character. Upon the whole, we 
think that the most explanatory under- 
standing is that stated by Michaelis; 
who is of opinion that while it certainly 
implies will-transgression, it does not a 
ply to the wilful violation of every Mosaic 
commandment, but only of the ceremonial] 
law as distinguished from the criminal. 
This is indeed evident from the fact that 
many offences, which the criminal law 
must regard as wilful and deliberate, 
have a much milder punishment than is 
here assigned to sins of presumption. 
Sinning “with a high hand” would there- 
fore indicate an ofience against the cere- 
monial law, open and daring, in which 
the sinner has no desire to conceal that he 
has transgressed the law of God. Thus 
in the strongest manner he “ reproacheth 
the Lord,” and “hath despised the word 
of the Lord.” “It appears to me,” says 
Michaelis, “ that transgressing the law 
presumptuously, or with a high hand, is 
here to be understood of transgressions 
committed publicly in defiance of the 
law, and therefore amounting to a sort of 
renouncement of religion.”... «“ Capital 
punishments,” he continues, “on account 
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of transgressions of the ceremonial law, 
must have been very frequent indeed, if 
we are to understand the phrase, with a 
high hand, as equivalent to wilful or deli- 
berate in a moral sense; and yet in the 
Biblical history we find but very little 
notice of the infliction of such punish- 
ments.” (‘Commentaries,’ Art. 249.) 

32. “ They found a man that gathered 
sticks upon the sabbath day.”—This re- 
markable incident will perhaps be the 
better understood when regarded in con- 
nection with the immediately preceding 
law, relative to sins of presumption as 
distinguished from sins of ignorance and 
as to be punished with extirpation. It 
seems indeed that the fact is related as 
an example of the application of the pre- 
ceding law. This is the only example 
in the Bible of a person punished Gapitlly 
for breaking the sabbath, although the 
crime itself is often mentioned in the 
Prophets; and this therefore is the place 
for a few observations as to a punishment 
which, to us, is apt to seem severely dis- 
proportioned to the offence, which, taken 
in its mere external aspect, was merely 
that of picking up some sticks, or straw, 
or stubble. Was this labour? Might 
not the man have thought such an act 
allowable without infraction of the law? 
Few people have read this passage without 
asking such questions. The act itself of 
gathering sticks was certainly not for- 
bidden on the sabbath; but the having a 
fire in a house, and the employment of it 
for dressing victuals, was expressly for- 
bidden. Thus then if we acquit the man 
of one branch of offence, we must find 
him guiliy of the other—guilty of sab- 
bath-breaking. But then the question 
recurs, on what ground the crime itself 
of sabbath-breaking was made so highly 

enal by the Hebrew law? The answer 
is found:in the strong probability that the 
man “sinned with a high hand ”—auda- 
ciously,:and with epen contempt of a 
well known command. Let us therefore 
look to the declared object of the institu- 
tion, to ascertain the degree of criminality 
which its presumptuous infraction in- 
volved. The seventh day was to be kept 
holy in remembrance of God's having, 
after the six days of creation, rested on 
the séventh day from all his works. The 
imitation of this rest was to be, to the 
Hebrews, a sign of the covenant between 
the God who made heaven and earth, 
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and them—of his being peculiarly their 
God (see Exod. xxxi. 13, 17); and there- 
fore the prescribed observance of this in- 
stitution was equivalent to a weekly pro- 
fession that the people acknowledged and 
revered the Creator of heaven and earth 
as the true and only God; and the law 
was thus, as Michaelis observes, closely 
connected with the fundamental principles 
of the Mosaic legislation, whose object 
was to keep the people from idolatry, 
and maintain the worship of one God. 
Thus we see how a man, by presumptu- 
ously violating this law, did in effect 
deny and despise Jehovah ; and by doing 
so exposed himself to the punishment of 
death, It ought further to be observed, 
that Jehovah being in a civil sense the 
king of the Israelites and the founder of 
their government, to disown him, by this. 
or any other act, was at the same time a. 
crime against the state, and was therefore 
liable to punishment on this ground also, 
We think that these considerations wilk 
exhibit the grounds on which this sabbath- 
breaker was punished with death; his 
crime (though trifling in words) being 
evidently of the wilful and presumptuous 
character to which the statements in this 
and the preceding note refer. 

34. “ And they put him in ward, because 
it was not declared what should be done to 
him.”—Death had been declared the pu- 
nishment of a profanation of the sabbath 
in Exod. xxxi. 14; xxxv. 2; but not the: 
manner of death. It is therefore thought 
by some that this was the question to be’ 
decided. Taken in connection with what 
had previously been said conceming sins: 
of ignorance and sins of presumption, it: 
seems, however, quite as probable that the 
doubtful point was, under which of the 
two classes of sin this man’s crime should 
be classed, and, consequently, whether the 
capital punishment had been incurred or 
not. On many occasions it could only be: 
clearly known to the criminal himself and: 
to the great “Searcher of hearts,” to whom: 
the question was now submitted, whether- 
the offender sinned through ignorance or 
error, or with that audacious defiance of” 
the law and contempt against God, which 
seems to have constituted the deep crime 
to be punished with death. 

38. “ Fringes.”—According to Hero- 
dotus, the dress of the Egyptians consisted 
of a linen garment, over which was worn 
a white woollen cloak or ari The 
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former, which seems to have been often, if 
not generally, worn without the other, was 
fringed at the bottom; and as it is pro- 
bable that the Israelites while in Egypt, 
and till they entered Canaan, couformed 
to the Egyptian costume, it is thought by 
Le Clere and others, that the “ fringes ” 
now noticed were derived from the Egyp- 
tians. The text however has the appear- 
ance of being a direction concerning 
something previously unknown; and if 
there were any real analogy, it may as 
well have arisen from the Egyptians 
having borrowed a Jewish usage, at some 
time in the course of the long period 
between the times of Moses and Herodotus. 
Conceming the form of this fringe perhaps 
nothing positive can be determined. Some 
endeavour to ascertain its character by 
examining the two Hebrew words by 


which it is expressed. These are JVYN 


tzizith, in the present text, and Fash Pl 
gedilim, in Deut. xxii. 12. The former of 
these words elsewhere (as in Ezek, viii. 3) 
means a lock of hair; and the latter a 
rope, such as that with which Dalilah 
bound Samson (Judges xiv. 11, 12); and 
it is hence imagined that these fringes con- 
sisted of many threads which hung like 
hair, and were twisted like a rope. As to 
the “ riband of bine” in the next verse, to 
te put upon the fringe; the word should 
be “ thread,” not “ riband ;” or else it may 
signify a lace, as it is rendered in Exod. 
xxxix. 31. It may therefore have been 
either a blue thread twisted with a white 
one through the whole fringe, or else a 
lace by which the fringe was fastened to 
the edge of the garment. There are many 
commentators of authority, however, who 
think, from the explanation in Deut. 
xxii., that the “fringes” were no other 
than strings with tassels at the end, 
fastened to the four corners of the upper 
garment, the proper use of these strings 
being to fasten the corners together. Of 
this opinion are the modern Jews, as ap- 
pears by the following description, taken 
chiefly from Levi's ‘Ceremonies of the 
Jews :'—Every male of the Jewish nation 
is obliged to have a garment with fringes 
at the four corners ; and every morning 
when they put on these garments they 
take the fringes in their hands, and say 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, king 
of the universe, who hast sanctified us with 
thy commandments, and commanded us 
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the commandment of the fringes!” What 
they understand by the direction of the 
text appears from his description of the 
tzizith or robe in question. It is made of 
two square pieces with two long pieces like 
straps joined to them, in order that one of 
the said pieces may hang down before upon 
the breast, and the other behind; at the 
extremity of the four corners are fastened 
the strings, each of which has five knots 
besides the tassel, signifying the five books 
of the law. The Rabbins, under whose 
instruction this profound analogy has 
been established, further observe that each 
string consisted of eight threads, which, 
with the number of knots and the numeral 
value of the letters in the word tzizith, 
make 613, which is, according to them, 
the exact umber of the precepts in the 
law. From this they argue the importance 
of this command, since he who observes it, 
they say, in effect observes the whole law! 
The law seems to require that the fringes 
should be constantly worn; but as it 
would not consist with the costume of the 
countries through which the Jews are now 
dispersed to wear the fringed garment as 
an external article of dress, every Jew 
makes use of two—a large one which is 
used only at prayers, anid on some other 
occasions, and is then worn externally, 
and asmall one which is constantly worn 
as an under garment. The principal 
denomination of this article is Tzizith, on 
account of the fringes, in which all its 
sauctity is supposed to consist; but the 
proper name of the vestment itself is 
Talith, aud by this it is commonly distin- 
guished. 

There have been various conjectures as 
to the object of this law. The most pro- 
bable is that the “ fringe” was intended as 
a sort of badge or livery, by which, as 
well as by circumcision and by the 
fashion of their beards, and by their pecu- 
liar diet, the Hebrews were to be distin- 
guished from other people. Be this as it 
may, much superstition came in the end 
to be connected with the use of these 
fringes. The Pharisees are severely cen- 
sured by our Saviour for the ostentatious 
hypocrisy with which they made broad 
the “borders” of their garments. Our 
Lord himself wore the fringe, which is 
commonly called in the New Testament 
the “hem or border,” and it was this part 
of his dress which the sick desired to 
touch, under the impression that the 
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contact would make them whole. It was 
probably the peculiar sanctity of this part 
of the dress which directed attention to it 
in preference, for we may be certain 
that Christ himself did not point it out. 
We think that we may thus obtain a new 
light on the subject which has escaped 
observation. In Luke viii. 43, a woman 
having an issue of blood comes behind him 
and touches the “ border ” of his garment, 
and is healed. She afterwards falls down 
at his feet and acknowledges what she had 
done. Hence the “ fringe,” so to call it, 
was not, as the modern Jews think, before 
exclusively, but behind also, if not wholly 
behind; and hence also the same fringe 
could scarcely have been at the bottom of 
the robe, as the other account supposes. 
We may therefore ask whether it was not 
in fact such an embroidered edge, of 
various breadth, as we now see wrought 
with coloured worsted or silk around the 
opeuing for the neck and down the breast 
of the abba, or woollen mantle, now in use 
among the Arabs (see the note on Exod. 
xxii. 27), and which is a very ancient 
article of dress, and probably in use among 
the Jews. This border might, on the one 
hand, be touched by a person behind 
the wearer, while, on the other, the part in 
front would be under his own eye, as the 
law seems to require. We would by no 
means make a stand upon this conjecture ; 
but being founded on a real Oriental 
usage, it is at least entitled to as much 
attention as the others, which are not so. 
Further information on the subject of 
these fringes may be found in Ainsworth’s 
* Annotations,’ and Jennings’ ‘ Jewish 
Antiquities.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 1. “ Korah...Dathan and Abi- 
rame..and On.”—On seems to have 
afterwards withdrawn from the conspiracy, 
for he is not subsequently mentioned as 
involved in its cousequences. This sad 
affair seems to have originated in the 
jealousy with which Korah—himself of 
the same branch of the same tribe and a 
near relative of Moses and Aaron—re- 
garded the appointment of the family of 
Aaron to the hereditary priesthood, while 
the Levites were but their servants. That 
the other principal men, mentioned by 
name, were exclusively Reubenites, is a 
yemarkable circumstance. We observe 
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that the camp of Reuben was on the same 
side with that of the Kohathites; and 
this must have facilitated their inter- 
course. Probably Korah, who is de- 
scribed by the Jewish writers as a person 
of great wealth and influence, induced 
them to join him from the reflection that, 
according to patriarchal usage, ‘which 
assigned the priestly functions to the first- 
born, the hierarchy, if at all established, 
ought to have been taken from the tribe of 
Reuben rather than that of Levi. Korah 
may have flattered this feeling to serve his 
own purposes, while, as himself a Levite, 
he probably thought more of his own 
fancied claims than of those of the tribe 
of Reuben. The discontent of the Reu- 
benites may have been partly civil also, 
arising not only from the power adminis- 
tered by Moses, but from the jealousy 
with which they might have seen the tribe 
of Judah advanced to the civil privileges 
of the firstborn. No one can help feeling 
strongly for Moses in all these difficulties ; 
but we seem to have little sympathy for 
Aaron, who had himself set the example 
of sedition. He had risen against his 
brother: now, their cousin, with a strong 
party, rises against both. 

17. “ Two hundred and fifty censers.” 
—It is a question how such a number of 
censers were obtained. They certainly 
did not belong to Korah or the others in 
virtue of their Levitical character, it being 
exclusively the duty of the priest to offer 
incense, and the business in hand being, 
indeed, to try their right to officiate as 
priests in offering incense. Saurin re- 
marks, that commentators produce on this 
occasion many passages out of profane 
history to prove that this kind of sacred 
utensil was very common in private fami- 
lies. In Egypt, Sicily, and Greece, they 
were so common that no house was without 
them. But it may be doubted whether 
interpreters have not taken pater@, or 
libation-cups, for censers. Be this as it 
may, it is probable that the censers used 
on the present occasion were among the 
utensils which the Israelites obtained 
from the Egyptians. The censers were of 
brass, as we learn from verse 39; and 
were beaten into broad plates, as an ad- 
ditional covering for the brazen altar; 
thus forming a standing memorial of the 
judgment which befel those by whom the 
censers had been so presumptuously em- 
ployed. 
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27. “ The tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram.”—Had Korah removed his 
tent near to those of Dathan and Abiram? 
Asa Kohathite, his tent could not properly 
be in the camp of Reuben, and still less 
could the tents of Reubenites be in the 
camp of the Levites. The preseut direc- 
tion seems to imply that the tents were 
together ; yet further on, we only read of 
Dathan and Abiram; and it does not 
from this chapter appear, unless by in- 
ference, that Korah’s tent was swallowed 
up; and that it actually was not would 
appear from the fact, that whereas the 
children of the Reubenite rebels perished 
with their parents, those of Korah did 
not. (See chap. xxvi. 11, and 1 Chron. 
vi. 22—38, where his descendants are 
enumerated.) We therefore think that 
Moses here merely uses the names of the 
leaders to describe the rebellious party ; 
but that Korah’s tent remained in the 
Kohathite camp, and that he was himself 
afterwards destroyed with those that 
offered incense. As a Levite aspiring 
to priestly functions, that is the place 
where we should certainly expect to find 
him. It is true that he is not mentioned 
by name among those destroyed there; 
and it is equally true that the present 
Hebrew text of chap. xxvi. 10, describes 
Korah as swallowed up with the rest. 
But that obscure passage is differently 
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read in the Samaritan, which expressly 
says that Korah was destroyed by fire, 
with the men that oflered incense. With 
this the narrative of Josephus concurs; 
and the Psalmist, in his rapid view of the 
transactions in the wilderness, only men- 
tions the Reubenites as being swallowed 
up. (Psl. evi. 17.) 

41. “Ye have killed the people of the 
Lord.”—Josephus says that the result 
having been so favourable to Moses and 
Aaron, the people blamed them as having 
procured this punishment from God upon 
the rebels. It would certainly appear as 
if they thought that Moses might, as on 
former occasions, have averted the punish- 
ment if he had interceded with God ; and 
that they considered him the cause of their 
death by having omitted to do so; and 
not only that, indeed, but by actually 
calling for, or at least declaring, the 
punishment which befel those whom the 
earth swallowed up. We can see that the 
case was one which required strong and 
summary measures; but the excited 
multitude would not see this. 

46. “ Take a censer..—On ordinary 
occasions incense could only be offered 
on the golden altar within the holy place, 
but on this extraordinary occasion an ex- 
traordinary remedy was provided, and 
Aaron went out into the camp with the 
incense, and placing himself between the 
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part where the destruction raged and that 
which it had not yet reached, the plague 
ceased on his offering the incense and 
making an atonement. God might have 
stayed the plague without the intervention 
of Aaron; but, in this time of discontent, 
it pleased him to afford another con- 
vincing testimony that the high-priest 
was acting in his sacred office by his 
appointment, and under his direction. 
They must have been hardened indeed who 
could doubt the authority under which 
the high-priest acted, after such a striking 
evidence of the Lord's respect to his offi- 
cial intervention. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 2. “ The Twelve rods,” Twelve, 
because when Levi was numbered with 
the tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh counted 
but as one—that is, as the tribe of Joseph. 
When Levi was omitted, the number 
twelve was completed by considering 
Ephraim and Manasseh as two tribes. 
Some, however, think that there were 
twelve rods besides Aaron’s. The rods or 
staves were doubtless official ensigns of 
the authority with which the heads of 
tribes were invested. Hence the Scrip- 
ture frequently uses the word “ rod” as 
equivalent to “sceptre;”? and indeed the 
more modern use of sceptres is derived 
from this ancient custom. These staves 
were of course dry, and had probably 
been for years in use; and that such 
should blossom and bear fruit again, is 
such a moral impossibility, that the 
ancient heathen used to swear by their 
rods or sceptres with a view to that cir- 
cumstance. Thus Achilles, in Homer, 
when enraged against Agamemnon, says— 
‘* But hearken. I shall swear a solemn oath. 
By this sceptre, which shall never bud, 

Nor paar bring forth, as once; which having 

e 

Its stock on the high mountains, at what time 
The woodman’s axe lopt off its foliage green, 
And stript its bark, shall never grow again ;— 
By this I swear,” &c. CowPER. 
The king Latinus, in Virgil, confirms, by 
a similar oath, his covenant with Aineas. 
To preclude mistake or imposition in the 
present transaction, the name of each 
tribe was inscribed on the rod of its 
chief; and the question being to try the 
tight to the priesthood, this method of 
settling the point seems to indicate that 
other tribes (probably that of Reuben in 
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particular) had thought their claims, as 
tribes, as good or better than those of Levi. 
In the result the other rods remained as 
they were; but that of Aaron “brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and 
yielded almonds.” This miracle seems 
to have set the question at rest, as we hear 
of no more rebellious murmurings about 
the priesthood. The people, however, seem 
to have submitted to this evidence with a 
far less cheerful temper than Josephus de- 
scribes. Their expressions, ‘‘ Behold, we 
die, we perish, we all perish!” (verse 12) 
savour more of fear than of cheerful acqui- 
escence. The rod of Aaron was afterwards 
preserved in the tabernacle and Temple ; 
and most commentators think that it con- 
tinued to retain its leaves and fruit, the 
preservation of which indeed seems neces- 
sary to furnish a standing evidence of the 
miracle. Some learmed writers are of 
opinion that the idea of the thyrsus, or rod. 
encircled with vine branches, which Bac- 
chus was represented to bear in his hand, 
was borrowed from some tradition concern- 
ing Aaron’srod; and others think the same 
with respect to the club of Hercules, 
which, according to the Greek tradition, 
sprouted again when it was put into the 
earth. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 8. “ Heave offerings.”—The ex- 
cellent old commentator Ainsworth gives 
in this place a very useful note, after the 
Rabbins, affording a summary view of all 
the dues which are assigned to the priests 
in different parts of the Pentateuch. We 
derive from this the materials of the fol- 
lowing statement, having taken due care 
to verify the several items which it in- 
cludes. The whole of the gifts to the 
priests are stated as twenty-four, classed 
as follows :— 

Eight ; which the priests might not eat 
but at the sanctuary, that is, within the 
bounds of the tabernacle court; these 
are:—I. The flesh of the sin offering 
(Lev. vi. 25, 26). 2. The fiesh of the 
trespass offering (Lev. vii. 1, 6). 3. The 
peace offerings of the congregation (Lev. 
xxiii. 19, 20). 4. The remainder of the 
omer, or sheaf (Lev. xxiii. 10). 5. The 
remnants of the meat offerings of the 
Israelites (Lev. vi. 16). 6. The two 
loaves (Lev. xxiii. 17, 21). 7. The 
shew-bread (Lev. xxiv. 9). 8. The re- 
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mainder of the leper’s log of oil (Lev. 
xiv. 10, &c.) 

Five; which might not be eaten but in 
the camp, and afterwards only in Jeru- 
salem, which corresponded to the camp, 
as the Temple did to the tabernacle, of 
the period of wandering :—1. The breast 
and shoulder of the peace offerings (Lev. 
vii. 31, 34), 2. The heave offering of 
the sacrifice of thauksgiving (Lev. vii. 
12, 14). 3. The heave offering of the 
Nazarite’s ram (Num. vi. 17, 20). 
4. The firstling of the clean beast (Num. 
xviii, 15; Deut, xv. 19, 20), 5. The 
firstfruits (Num. xviii. 13). 

Five; due to the priests only in the 
land of Israel :—1. The heave offering, or 
firstfruits (Num. xviii. 12), 2. The 
heave offering of the Levites’ tithe (Num. 
xvili, 28). 3. The cake (Num. xv. 20). 
4. The first of the fleece (Deut. xviii. 4). 
5. The field of possession (Num. xxxv. 
The priests being included in the Levitical 
inheritance). 

Five; due to the priests everywhere, 
within and without the laud:—1l. The 
gifts of the beast slain (Deut. xviii. 3). 
2. The redemption of the firstborn son 
(Num. xviii. 15). 3. The firstling of 
the ass (Exod. xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii.). 
4. Theamouut of the restitution for injury 
or fraud when it could not be made to the 
injured party or his kinsman (Num, v. 8). 
5. The devoted things (Num. xviii. 14). 

One; due from the sanctuary :—The 
skins of the burnt offerings (Lev. vii. 8). 
The skins of the other offerings also be- 
longed to the priests. 

19. “Covenant of salt,"—It is gene- 
rally agreed that this denotes a perpetual 
and incorruptible covenant, with a par- 
ticular allusion to the preserving proper: 
ties of salt, which has, in different coun- 
tries, been very commonly held, ou that 
account, as an emblem of incorruptibility 
and permanence of fidelity and friend- 
ship. It also seems that there is a par- 
ticular reference here to some use of salt 
in the act of contracting the covenant ; 
and what this use was, is rather variously 
understood. Some think, that, as with 
all sacrifices salt was offered, a covenant 
of salt means one confirmed by solemn 
sacrifices. Others are of opinion that it 
contains an allusion to the fact that cove- 
nants were generally confirmed by the 
parties eating together—an act to which 
the use of salt was a necessary appendage, 
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We are inclined to combine both ideas, 
and to say, that the phrase alludes gene- 
rally to such a custom as in common use, 
and more particularly to the specific 
covenant in view, in which we may safely, 
from general analogy, understand, that 
salt was offered on the altar with the 
Lord’s portion, and that the other con- 
tracting party ate the remainder with 
salt. Thus both parties ate the salt of the 
covenant; for whatever was offered on 
the altar was, in a certain sense, con- 
sidered as the Lord’s meat. We deduce 
this interpretation from the fact that, in 
the East, it is the act of eating salt to- 
gether which gives inviolability to an en- 
gagement, And this selection of salt is, 
in our apprehension, not exclusively or _ 
principally with a reference to its peculiar 

properties, but because salt, being gene- 
rally mixed with all kinds of food, does 
practically constitute a fair representation 
of the whole act of eating. Hence a man 
will say he has eaten salt with you, when 
he has partaken of any kind of food; and 
he will also say that he has eaten with 
you, when haste or any other circum- 
stance prevents him from doing more 
than tasting salt. We have been the 
more desirous to explain this matter, be- 
cause travellers have generally stated the 
oriental practice in such a way as to cou- 
vey the impression that the act of eating 
salt as a pledge or token of engagement, 
was something different from, and more 
solemn than, the act of eating in a general 
way together. But the principle is really 
the same in both; or rather, salt is the 
part, colloquially or practically, taken 
for the whole. Thus understood, the act 
of “eating salt” is considered to imply, 
even without any explanation to that 
effect, that the parties will be faithful to 
each other, and will not act to each other’s 
prejudice. This is strictly incumbent on 
the person who eats the salt of another. 
In peculiar cases and emergencies, this 
“covenant of salt’* is entered into with a 
distinct understanding and declaration of 
its iutention, Among the Desert Arabs 
and other uncivilized people, a covenant 
thus ratified is rendered, by usage and the 
sentiment of honour, far more inviolable 
than those engagements to which they 
have been solemnly sworn: and to such 
an extent does this feeling operate, that 
the unintentional eating with, or what 
belonged to, a person against whom 
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aggressive designs were entertained, is 
quite sufficient not only to secure him 
from offensive measures, but to ensure 
him protection from those who otherwise 
would have plundered or slain him with- 


out pity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 2. “ Red heifer.”—Spencer and 
many other writers are strongly of opinion, 
that the selection of this victim was dic- 
tated in opposition to the superstitions of 
Egypt. We have already observed that 
the Egyptians never sacrificed cows, which 
were sacred to Isis; the Israelites also 
generally offered males in sacrifice; but 
on this occasion they were directed to 
choose a heifer. This heifer was also to 
be red, which is the only occasion on 
which any direction is given about the 
colour of the victim—a subject to which 
the priests of Egypt gave so much at- 
tention; but red hair was abhorred by 
them, who believed Typhon—the Satan 
of their religious system—to be of that 
colour, and to whom, accordingly, they 
offered red bulls in sacrifice. Thus, 
whether intended or not, there is certainly 
an opposition to Egyptian ideas, differ- 
ently exemplified. The selection of a 
heifer reduced one of the two greatest 
animal deities of Egypt to the level of 
other animals; and the direction as to 
colour, declared a red animal, which they 
devoted to their evil being, a fitting sacri- 
fice, on this peculiarly solemn occasion, 
to the Creator of heaven and earth. The 
direction that it should be without spot, is 
understood to signify that it was to be 
wholly red. The Egyptian priests were 
also careful that there should be no white 
or black hair in the red bulls which they 
offered to Typhon; as they also were that 
there should be no black or red hairs in 
the white bulls which they offered to 
Osiris. (See the note on Levit. i. 3.) 
There is reason to conclude that a red 
heifer, under this law, was sacrificed every 
year, and the ashes distributed to all the 
towns and cities of Israel, for the purposes 
which the sequel specifies. But the 
Rabbins are of a different opinion, which 
is thus stated by Maimonides :—“ Nine 
red heifers have been sacrificed between 
the delivering of this precept and the 
desolation of the second Temple. Our 
master, Moses, sacrificed the first; Ezra 
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offered up the second; and seven more 
were slain during the period which elapsed 
from the time of Ezra to the destruction 
of the (second) Temple; the tenth, King 
Messiah himself shall sacrifice: by his 
speedy manifestation he shall cause great 
Amen; may he come quickly!” 
This tradition is very remarkable, when 
considered in connection with the very 
general opinion among Christians, that the 
red heifer was a peculiar and eminent 
type of Christ. y 
“ Upon which never came yoke.” —Among 
most of the pagan nations of antiquity 
also, an animal which had been employed 
in any labour or for any common pur- 
pose, was not considered a proper sacri- 
fice to the gods. This, as Dr. Adam 
Clarke remarks, is one of many usages 
in matters of sacrifice in which the identity 
of the heathen practice with that of the 
Hebrews seems to indicate the common 
patriarchal origin of both. We cannot 
too frequently repeat that, in this as in 
many other things, the Hebrew legislator 
is not to be considered as originating 
usages and institutions, but as modifying 
and improving, so as to render fit for 
adoption, those already in existence. 
Homer has several passages in allusion to 
the practice in question; and the follow- 
ing from Virgil (Georg. iv. 550) may be 
quoted :— 
“ From his herd he culls, . 
For slaughter, four the fairest of his bulls; _ 
Four heifers from his female stock he took, 


All fair, aud all unknowing of the yoke.”’— 
Dryden. 


3. “Eleazar the priest."—The high- 
priest himself was not to officiate on this 
occasion, the reason of which is probably 
because the officiating priest became un- 
clean until the evening. Asthere was but 
one high-priest, this, in his case, would be 
attended with considerable inconvenience ; 
besides which, we perceive that great 
care is on all occasions taken to keep from 
any act involving ceremonial unclean- 


“ness, one whose sacred function required 


him to minister before God in the most 
holy things. 

9. “ Water of separation.” —Commonly 
called ‘water of purification;” but lite- 
rally “water of impurity,” perbaps be- 
cause it was considered to contract the 
impurity from which it relieved those who 
were ceremonially unclean. In other 
words, this was the water eo was to be 
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used in the purification of those who had 
been separated from the congregation on 
account of legal impurities. There is 
reason to believe that the populace did, 
in subsequent times, attribute much larger 
powers to this water, deeming it in some 
sense a purification from sin itself: but 
we need not say that the text gives no 
countenance to this error, and St. Paul is 
careful to insist that the blood of bulls and 
goats, and the ashes of the heifer, were 
efficient only “to the purifying of the 
flesh,” (Heb. ix. 13.) The religious 
system—if system it may be called—of 
classical paganism, abounded in “lustra- 
tions,” or purifications by water, some of 
‘which had considerable resemblance in 
principle to that which is now under our 
notice. Ovid mentions a kind of lustra- 
tion made with the blood of a horse, 
mingled with the ashes of a calf that had 
been offered in sacrifice: and the same 
poet describes a somewhat similar cere- 
mony of purification which took place at 
the feast of the pastoral goddess Pales. 
‘Some of the lustrations of the ancient 
‘Greeks were performed with water in 
which a burning torch had been extin- 
guished. Instances of this kind might be 
almost indefinitely multiplied. 

ll. “ He that toucheth the dead body of 
any man shall be unclean seven days,” &c. 
—The idea of the pollution occasioned 
by the presence of, or by contact with, a 
-dead body, is carried very far in this chap- 
ter—a person being defiled even by tuck 
‘ing a bone ora grave (v. 18). It is not 
‘difficult to discover reasons for these very 
minute and careful regulations, although 
it would he perhaps rather hazardous 
to say which or how many of these 
reasons actually operated. In the first 
place they would tend to lessen the spread 
of any infectious disease of which the 
person may have died. There are infec- 
‘tious fevers, and particularly those of 
a putrid nature, which, owing to the 
effluvia from a corpse, are more dangerous 
to the public health after than before the 
death of the person, particularly in a 
warm climate. To prevent such danger, 
few things could be more effectual, than 
to make the person who touched a dead 
body, or even entered the tent or apart- 
ment in which it lay, subject to the in- 
convenience of being declared unclean, 
and consequently to be secluded from 
society for a week. It is true that, in 
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ordinary circumstances, few persons die of 
disorders which render such precautions 
necessary; but, as Michaelis well re- 
marks, “ that legislator is surest of attain- 
ing his object whose prohibitions are ex- 
tended rather beyond what necessity abso- 
lutely requires, and who avoids making 
too many exceptions.” If he confined 
the prohibition merely to infectious dis- 
orders, the law would be inoperative, as 
people would then dispute the infectious 
character of the disease. The laws on 
this point would also necessarily have 
the effect of obliging the people to inter 
their dead, and that too more speedily 
than they might perhaps have been other- 
wise disposed todo. If this was one ob- 
ject contemplated by the law, it was 
probably not without the intention of 
establishing a practice contrary to that of 
the Egyptians, who sometimes kept the 
bodies of their forefathers embalmed in 
their houses for several generations; and 
even pawned them, and borrowed money 
upon them. As the Hebrews were evi- 
dently partial to Egyptian practices, they 
were probably inclined to this really re- 
volting usage, which they would perhaps 
think to be sanctioned by the instance of 
the patriarch Joseph, whose embalmed 
corpse they actually had then in their 
camp. The present law rendered this 
practice impossible, unless a person were 
so mad or so infatuated as to keep in 
constant seclusion from society, on ac- 
count of uncleanness, himself and all the 
inmates of the tent or house in which the 
dead body was preserved. Another im- 
portant result was, that this law secured 
the interment even of those dead bodies, 
of strangers and others, with which no 
one had any particular concern. To pre- 
serve the living from continual defilement, 
the public, or at least the police, would be 
obliged to bury them. The effect of such 
a regulation must be most apparent after a 
battle within the limits of Palestine, when 
the Israelites must necessarily have felt 
obliged to inter the slain of both parties, 
thus preventing the calamities which 
sometimes arise from the slaughtered 
multitudes being left unburied, to taint 
the air. It is, and was, by no means a 
general custom in the East to inter those 
slain in battle; their carcases were left 
to be devoured by birds of prey, wolves, 
dogs, jackals, and hyenas; sometimes so 
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the deaths of more persons than were 
killed in the battle. In the prophet 
Ezekiel (chap. xxxix. 14, 15) there is an 
account which enables us to perceive 
the practice which resulted from this law. 
It seems that, after a great battle, two sets 
of men were appointed, one to find out 
the carcases and bones of the dead, near 
which they set up a mark which guided 
to the spot another set of men, whose busi- 
ness it was to inter the remains. Another 
effect of the same law, but also provided 
for by a distinct law, was, that male- 
factors were not gibbeted longer than 
during the day of execution. And the 
regulation in verse 18, as to the defile- 
ment contracted by touching a grave, 
must have operated, and in fact did ope- 
rate, in obliging the Israelites to have 
their places of interment outside and 
apart from their towns. The injurious 
practice, in civilized Europe, of having 
cemeteries in towns and even in churches, 
would be impossible under such a law. 
We thus see that the Hebrew law, by the 
simple principle of assigning a defiling 
guy to a dead body, effected, without 

letailed legislation, many important ob- 
jects, at some of which modern civilization 
is only beginning to arrive. This legisla- 
tion, obtaining extensive results by the 
operation of general and comprehensive 

rinciples, is common in the laws of 

‘oses, and is entitled to much higher 
admiration and respect, than that which 
encumbers and perplexes its subject with 
numerous details, specifications, and ex- 
ceptions. For a more enlarged consider- 
ation of this subject we may refer to 
Michaelis’s ‘Commentaries,’ art. 215, to 
which we have been largely indebted in 
this note. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 1. “Then came the children of 
Israel . . . into the desert of Zin.” The 
chronology adopted in our Bibles very 
properly places a period of thirty-seven 
years between the transactions recorded in 
the 15th chapter, and those on which we 
now enter. But in assigning all the in- 
termediate chapters to the year 1471 B.c., 
that is, the middle year of that period, 
no other consideration could have operated 
than the necessity of fixing some date or 
other to each chapter. We are by on 
means to suppose that all the events of 
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these four chapters occurred, and that all 
the laws were delivered, in any one year 
of this period. They more probably 
constitute a brief notice of the principal 
circumstances which occurred, perhaps at 
distant intervals, in the whole period 
during which the Israelites were doomed 
to wander in the deserts till the Egyptian- 
minded generation had died away in 
punishment for its rebellions. Most of 
this time was doubtless consumed in rest 
at different stations, from which they 
removed from time to time, as their 
Divine Guide indicated. And as they 
had no determinate object in view, beyond 
that, perhaps, of obtaining pasture for 
their flocks, it is of little consequence to 
ascertain their routes, nor have we ma- 
terials to enable us to do so, unless in the 
list of names of some stations which is 
given in ch. xxxiii. (see the notes there). 
The fact would seem to be, that they 
wandered to and fro, again and again, 
through the length and breadth of the 
desert region between Egypt, Palestine, 
and Mount Sinai, and which region, in its 
present name of the Desert of Wandering 
(EL Tyh), continues to this day to bear 
evidence to their long sojourn therein. 
This name is applied to all the country ; 
both to the desert plains and to the moun- 
tains which lie between them and Mount 
Sinai. Now the period of wandering has 
nearly expired, and the march of the 
armies of Israe] once more assumes a defi- 
nite purpose—the purpose of entering 
Canaan. 

“ Kadesh.”—Is this Kadesh the same 
with the Kadesh-Barnea, where we find 
the Hebrews in the fifteenth chapter, and 
which was the point from which their 
wanderings commenced? This is one of 
the most perplexing questions in Scripture 
geography, and one on which the best au- 
thorities are nearly equally balanced. We 
have given our best attention to this sub- 
ject, as it is really one of considerable 
interest; and the following are the most 
satisfactory conclusions at which we are 
able to arrive. We conclude then that 
there is but one Kadesh mentioned in 
Scripture; and that the difficulties which 
have seemed to require that there should 
be a second, or even a third, place of 
this name, may be easily and effectually 
obviated by altering the position com- 
monly assigned to Kadesh-Barnea—that 
is, the Kadesh from which the spies were 
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fent in the fifteenth chapter, and from 
which the desert wanderings commenced, 
We are at perfect liberty to make such 
alteration, because nothing whatever is 
distinctly known of such a place, aud its 
position has been entirely fixed according 
to conjectural probability. But being 
once fixed, it has generally been received 
and reasoned upon as a truth; and it has 
been thought better to create another Ka- 
desh, to meet the difficulties which this 
location occasioned, than to disturb old 
maps and old topographical doctrines. 
Kadesh is usually placed within or close 
upon the southern frontier of Palestine, 
about midway between the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea. This location would 
seem in itself improbable, without any 
strong counter reasons; for we do not find 
that a hostile people, when not prepared 
for immediate action, confront themselves 
directly with their enemies, but encamp 
at some considerable distance, and send 
scouts and spies to recounoitre the coun- 
try; nor is it by any means likely that 
they would have remained so long at 
Kadesh, as they seem to have done at 
their first visit, if they had been in the 
very face of their enemies, as they must 
have been in the assigned position. We 
should therefore, on this ground alone, 
be inclined to place Kadesh more to the 
south or south-east than this. Besides, if 
this were Kadesh, how could it be described 
as on the border of Edom, since the 
Edomites did not, till some centuries 
later, occupy the country to the south of 
Canaan, and were at this time confined 
to the yegion of Seir? Moreover, from a 
Kadesh so far north, they were not likely 
to send to the king without moving down 
towards the place where they hoped to 
obtain permission to cross Mount Seir; 
particularly as, by so moving, they would at 
the same time, be making progress towards 
the point which the refusal of the Edomites 
would oblige them to pass, and which 
they actually did pass. Therefore, the 
stay of the host of Kadesh, waiting for 
the king's answer, seems to imply that 
Kadesh wasso near as to make it not worth 
their while to move till they knew the re- 
sult of theirapplication tohim, Further, 
we read in chap. xxxxiii. 36, after an 
enumeration of distances of evidently no 
very great length, that im the present in- 
stance the move to Kadesh was from Ezion- 
gaber at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
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the distance between which, and the Ka- 
desh of the map, is about one hundred and 
twenty miles; and this is the consider- 
ation which has chiefly influenced those 
who determined that there must have been 
two places of this name; and we must 
confess that, while thinking over the other 
reasous we have stated, we were inclined to 
cousider them as leading to that conclu- 
sion, and that the second Kadesh must 
have been very near Mount Hor. And this 
impression was confirmed when, happening 
to find that Eusebius describes the tomb 
of Miriam being still in his time shown 
at Kadesh, near Petra, the capital of Ara- 
bia Petra, we perceived that it would be 
important to ascertain where this author 
fixed Petra, since one account places this 
city far more to the north than another. 
We found, accordingly, that he fixes Pe- 
tra near Mount Hor, on which Aaron 
died and was buried ; and, consequently, 
the Kadesh of this chapter—that is the 
Kadesh where Miriam died—could be at 
ho very great distance from Mount Hor. 
Another argument, of great apparent 
weight, may be deduced from recent dis- 
coveries in this region, toshow not only that 
the Kadesh of this chapter was near Mount 
Hor, but also, much nearer to the Gulf of 
Akaba than had heen supposed. In the 
first place, it is said, in Num. xxxiii. 36, 
that the Israelites removed from Ezion- 
gaber, and entered the Desert of Zin, and 
came to Kadesh; and as this desert of 
Zin is the Wady-el-Araba and its con- 
tinuation northward to the Dead Sea, it is 
inferred that Kadesh was in this Wady, 
especially as the text seems expressly to 
identify Kadesh with Zin; and, further, 
that this Kadesh must have been between 
the Gulf of Akaba and Mount Hor, be- 
cause, leaving Ezion-gaber on that Gulf, 
the host came to Kadesh before they 
reached Mount Hor (ch. xxxiii. 37). Now 
it does seem to us that these considerations 
do prove that there either was a second Ka- 
desh, much less distant than the first from 
the Mount Hor on which Aaron died ; 
or that the single Kadesh was itself nearer. 
Weare willing to admit either of these 
conclusions; but, as we have said, we 
think all difficulties are sufficiently met 
by placing the single Kadesh neither close 
to the border of Canaan nor close to Mount 
Hor, but at a middle point between them, 
on the western border of the Wady-el- 
Ghor, which is the northern half of the 
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Desert of Zin—say in or about lat. 30° 
5’, at nearly an equal distance between 
Mount Hor and the Kadesh-Barnea of the 
maps. This spot will be on or in the 
Desert of Zin, not too near to Canaan, 
nor too distant for Mount Hor and the 
capital of Edom. We have already 
shown that this could not be too far from 
the southern frontier of Canaan; and 
that it was not too far from the capital of 
Edom will appear on reflecting, that, if it 
had been quite near, it would not have 
been necessary to have told the king so 
particularly where they were at the time. 
—‘“We are at Kadesh, a city in the utter- 
most of thy border :” a form of expres- 
sion quite averse to the interpretation that 
they were then close at hand, and had for 
some time been so. Kadesh, as we place 
it, is on the uttermost western border of 
the region of Seir, and is near enough to 
the capital of that region (Petra) to agree 
with the account of Eusebius, since 
“ near,” in the sense he uses it, can only 
imply that it was nearer to Petra than to 
any other great and well-known city. 
The argument for a Kadesh between 
Akaba and Mount Hor, is of no weight in 
itself; because, in that case, the Israelites, 
in going to Mount Hor after receiving at 
Kadesh the refusal of the king of Edom, 
must have gone out of their way north- 
ward ; whereas the direction which that 
refusal obliged them to take was south- 
ward, towards the head of the gulf, where 
the mountains become low, and the pas- 
sage eastward may easily be made. This 
is sufficient to show that Kadesh was to 
the north of Mount Hor. 

Under these views let us read the va- 
rious texts which bear on the subject in 
chap. xx. xxi. 1—4, and xxxiii. 36—41, 
and observe whether the following para- 
phrastic exposition does not satisfactorily 
elucidatethem. The Israelites left Ezion- 
gaber to resume their design of entering 
Canaan, and, therefore, to return to Ka- 
desh, where they had formerly been with 
a similar design. They therefore pro- 
ceeded up the Desert of Zin, or Wady-el- 
Araba; but how far they proceeded in it, 
before they emerged from it into the pro- 
per desert of Paran on the west, it is dif- 
ficult to determine. They might have 
left it at the point (in N. lat. 30° 5’) where 
the Roman road, direct from Ezion-gaber 
to Jerusalem, did in after times leave it. 
This they would naturally do, if the ob- 
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ject of their journey had been the sup- 
posed Kadesh between the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea; and this they might 
do even to our Kadesh, if they had any 
cause to prefer pursuing their journey 
rather along the Paran than the Zin side 
of the confining hills. But as we do not 
know this, it seems more probable that 
they followed the Nabathean (or Edom- 
ite) commercial route, which led first 
from Ezion-gaber up the valley to the 
capital of Petra near Mount Hor, and 
then continued, still, up the valley, finally 
leaving it, and striking off N.N.W. for 
Phenicia, at a point near which, on 
perfectly independent considerations, we 
have been led to fix Kadesh. Arrived at 
Kadesh, and their design being known, 
the Hebrews were attacked by King Arad 
(or the King of Arad), whose dominions 
lay in the south of Canaan, and suffered 
some loss (see the note on chap. xxi. 1); 
in consequence of which, and perhaps 
other circumstances, they were led or in- 
structed to give up the idea of penetrating 
by the southern frontier of Canaan, which 
was inhabited by a very warlike race, and 
to adopt the design of turning eastward 
and making a circuit through the coun- 
tries on the southern and eastern sides of 
the Dead Sea. But their way in this di- 
rection was barred by the mountains of 
Seir, which extend from the Dead Sea to 
the Gulf of Akaba, and are only traversed 
from west to east by a few narrow valleys, 
among which only one, that of Ghoeyr, 
furnishes an entrance that would not 
be extremely difficult to a hostile force. 
The generally impracticable character 
of these valleys will be seen from the 
wood-cut opposite, which represents a 
portion of that valley (Wady Mousa) in 
which stands Petra, the ancient capital of 
the Edomites. The great valley of Ghoeyr 
would therefore appear to have been, as 
Colonel Leake conjectures, the “high 
way” through which Moses, aware of 
the difficulty of forcing a passage, ap- 
plied to the king to be allowed to pene- 
trate eastward. The refusal of the King 
of Edom to comply with this application 
left the Hebrews no other alternative than 
again to proceed southward towards the 
head of the Red Sea, and there turning 
to the east, and then to the north, pass up 
along or through the eastern border of 
Edom, having been repelled from the 
strong frontier which Seir offered on the 
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west. They accordingly returned along 
the Wady-el-Araba, and on their way 
stopped at Mount Hor, where Aaron died 
and was buried; after which they con- 
tinued the route, which we have thus in- 
dicated so as to furnish a general view of 
their whole journey, till they arrived in 
the plains of Moab. 

It cannot be denied that the view we 
have taken with regard to Kadesh is liable 
to several objections, which we are the 
less anxious to notice, as we believe that 
the general considerations which we have 
furnished will enable any reader to find a 
suitable answer for them. The only one 
that seems of much weight is that which 
arises from the fact that the first Kadesh 
is mentioned as being in the desert of 
Paran, whereas the Kadesh of this chap- 
ter isin the desertof Zin. Butwe haveal- 
ready shown (note to Gen. xxi. 21) that 
Paran, although it has a specitic applica- 
tion, is also a general name applied to the 
whole desert region of which the desert of 
Zin is one out of several parts; and that 
a desert is sometimes mentioned by the 
general and sometimes by the specitic de- 
signation. Besides, as we place Kadesh, it 
stands just on the line which separates the 
proper desert of Paran from that of Zin, 
so that it may with equal propriety be said 
to be in either. This objection is indeed 
fatal to the location of Kadesh immedi- 
ately on the frontier line of Canaan ; but 
in the present instance its only effect is to 
require either that there should be two 
places of the name of Kadesh, or that a 
single Kadesh should be placed somewhere 
near the position which we have thought 
it most expedient to assign. 

12. “ Because ye believed me not,” &c.— 
It is evident that the offence for which 
Moses and Aaron, and particularly Moses, 
were prohibited from entering the Promised 
Land, lay in some part of their conduct 
in the transaction which the preceding 
verses record, Some commentators, unable 
to discover any offensive matter in the 
narrative, conceive that the offence con- 
sisted in something which the text does 
not intimate. Others, however, find 
ample reason for the punishment in the 
passage before us, but still differ as to the 
part of their conduct on which criminal 
unbelief should be fixed. The Psalmist 
says (Ps. cvi. 33), that Moses “spake 
unadvisedly with his lips,” whence some 
conclude that the offence lay in the cer- 
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tainly very unusual mamer in which 
Moses addressed the taurmuring people : 
“ Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you 
water out of this rock?” But others 
conceive that the act of smiting the rock 
twice, as if once were not sufficient, or 
indeed his smiting the rock at all, since 
he was only commanded to speak to it, 
argues a mind impatient of delay, pro- 
voked, and apparently doubtful whether 
God would answer the first sign or not. 
This opinion is favoured by the distinct 
mention of his smiting the rock “ twice,” 
which seems to imply that there was some 
significancy in the repetition of the act. 

13. “ This is the water of Meribah.”"— 
It may assist the reader to some idea of 
the difficulties which beset one who at- 
tempts to elucidate Scripture geography, 
to understand that this Meribah is, by 
Scripture illustrators of no mean name, 
confounded with the rock, fora similar 
reason called Meribah, in Rephidim, 
from which a supply of water had been 
miraculously obtained about thirty-nine 
years before. The time, the place, the 
circumstances, are so perfectly distinct in 
the sacred narrative, and the reason for 
the similarity of name is so obvious, that 
it seems scarcely necessary to do more 
than notice the existence of so egregious 
an error, which is, however, a fair speci- 
men of hundreds, with which ingenious 
makers of difficulties have contrived to 
obscure some of the most clear and 
distinct passages of the sacred volume. 

19. “If I and my cattle drink of thy 
water, then I will pay for it.”—See the 
note on Gen. xxvi. 20, and also on 
Lament. v. 4. 

27. “ Mount Hor.”—This name seems 
to have been anciently borne by the whole 
range of Mount Seir, and, when superseded 
by the latter denomination, continued to 
be preserved in the name of the particular 
summit on which Aaron died. Topo- 
graphical probabilities concur with local 
traditions in identifying this Mount Hor 
with the high mountain which rises con- 
spicuously above the surrounding rocks 
in the vicinity of Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Edomites, or Nabathzans, 
which isin a valley (Wady Mousa) that 
cuts the range of Seir about half way be- 
tween the Gulf of Akaba and the Dead 
Sea, but rather nearer to the former than 
tothe latter. This mountain, whose rugged 
pinnacle forms a very striking feature in 
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one of the most interesting scenes in the 
world, is of very difficult and steep ascent, 
which is partly artificial, rude steps or 
niches being in some places formed in the 
rock. Dr. Macmichael, who visited the 
spot in 1818, in company with Mr. 
Bankes, and Captains Irby and Mangles, 
says that it took his party one hour and a 
half to ascend its almost perpendicular 
sides, If this were really Mount Hor, as 
there seems little reason to doubt, the 
high-priest, before he lay down and died 
on that mountain, must have been able 
to mark out with his eye much of that 
wild region in which the Israelites had, 
for so many long years, wandered to and 
fro. From its summit, Mount Sinai 
might clearly be distinguished in the 
south; whilst the boundless desert, marked 
by so many wonderful transactions, in 
which he had borne a conspicuous part, 
~~ its wide expanse before him on 
the west. The supposed tomb of Aaron. 
is enclosed by a small modern building, 
crowned with a cupola, such as usually 
covers the remains of Moslem saints. At 
the time of the above visit, this spot 
formed the residence ofan old Arab hermit, 
eighty years of age, the one half of which 
he had lived upon the mountain, from 
which he seldom descended, and where 
he chiefly subsisted through the charity 
of the native shepherds. He conducted 
the travellers into the building, and showed 
them the tomb, which lay at the farther 
end, behind two folding leaves of an iron 
grating. This monument, which is about 
three feet high, is patched together with 
fragments of stone and marble, and 
covered with a ragged pall. On the 
walls near the tomb are suspended beads, 
bits of cloth, leather and yarn, with paras 
and similar articles, left as votive offer- 
ings by the Arabs, The old Arab lighted 
a lamp of butter, and conducted the 
travellers to a grotto or vault underneath, 
which is excavated in the rock, but 
contains nothing remarkable. The Arabs 
are in the habit of offering sacrifices to 
Haroun (Aaron), generally of a goat. 
When, however, they make a vow to 
slaughter a victim to him, they do not go 
to the top of a mountain, but think it 
sufficient to complete their sacrifice at a 
spot from which the cupola of the tomb 
ig visible in the distance; whére, after 
killing the animal, they throw a heap of 
stones. over the blood that flows to the 
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ground, and then feast on the carcase. 
The services thus rendered to the tomb of 
Aaron, afford a striking picture of the 
debasing superstitions into which the 
Arabs have fallen. Burckhardt, who, in 
his Moslem character, sacrificed a goat, 
says, that while he did so, his guide gave 
utterance to such exclamations as the 
following :—“ O, Haroun, look upon us! 
itis for you we slaughter this victim. 
O, Haroun, protect us and foigive us! 
O, Haroun, be content with our good 
intentions, for it is but a lean goat! O, 
Haroun, smooth our paths: and praise be 
to the Lord of all creatures!” (See Burck- 
hardt’s ‘ Travels in Syria ;’ Macmichael’s 
‘ Journey ;’ Irby and Mangles’ ‘ Travels’ 
(unpublished); and also Laborde’s 
‘Arabie Pétrée,’ to which we are indebted 
for our wood-cut opposite. 
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Verse 1. “ King Arad the Canaanite.” 
—More properly “the king of Arad, a 
Canaanite.” We understand this to mean, 
that when this king heard of their approach 
and their designs, he marched out to 
meet them, and took some of them 
captives, in consequence of which the 
Israelites vowed, that if the cities of this 
king were delivered into their hands they 
would utterly destroy them. They thus 
devoted them to future destruction, and 
called the place Hormah, “the devoted 
place,” to remind themselves of that bann 
and its obligation. We hence think that 
the account of their destruction here 
given is interpolated by a later hand to 
complete the history; for we find that 
effect was not given to this devotion till 
after the death of Joshua (Judges i. 16, 
17), although the king of Arad had before 
this been defeated by that general (Josh. 
xii, 14). Indeed, it seems obvious that 
a name describing its devoted condition 
would scarcely have been given to the place 
if it had at the time been utterly destroyed. 

—“ the way of the spies."—The word 
rendered “spies” is not considered by the 
ancient versions to bear that sense. The 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan render 
it by “place,” and read, “were on the 
way to those places;” while the Septua- 
gint and Arabic, followed by Dr. Booth- 
royd, retain the original word as a proper 
name, and read, “by the way of Atharim.” 

4, “They gourneyed from Mount Hor 
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by the way of the Red Sea."—Down the 
Wady-el-Araba, towards the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba. This Wady-el-Araba is 
undoubtedly the “ way of the Red Sea” 
of the text; and the discouragement 
which the Israelites felt “ because of the 
way“ may be accounted for no less by 
the naturally depressing influence of the 
obligation of going so far about to their 
destination, which they had hoped to 
reach by ashorter and more pleasaut route, 
than by the naturally cheerless aspect of 
the country which they were traversing. 
The Wady-el-Araba, although a natural 
road to the countries north and north-west 
of the Red Sea, is yet as sterile as the 
desert, although the small bushy tufts, 
which grow here and there in the sand, 
retain for some time alittle of the verdure 
which they receive during the rainy 
season. It is indeed in some respects 
worse than the common desert, being, to 
an extent beyond the latitude of Mount 
Hor, an expanse of shifting sand, of which 
the surface is broken by innumerable 
undulations and low hills. This sand 
appears to have been brought from the 
shores of the Red Sea by the southerly 
winds, The few travellers who have 
visited this region reiterate the complaints 
of the Israelites as to the scarcity of water 
in this district. Indeed when we con- 
sider the general want of water in the 
Arabian deserts, and the vast quantity 
which the Hebrew host must haverequired, 
there is less cause to wonder at their 
frequent complaints on the subject than 
that they were enabled, for so many years, 
to subsist in a collective body in regions 
thus consumed with drought. It is our 
firm conviction that they must utterly 
have perished long before but for the 
miraculous supplies which, on occasions 
of emergency, were granted to them. 

6. “ Fiery serpents.”"—It is disputed 
whether the epithet Dy) seraphin, or 
Jiery, is given to these serpents on account 
of their brilliant appearance, or because 
of the burning agony occasioned by their 
bites or stings. The latter seems the most 
probable opinion, and appears to be 
sanctioned by the Septuagint, which 
renders és rovs Qaverouvras “deadly 
serpents;” and the Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch has “serpents of burning 


bites.” In another place (Deut. viii. 15), 
the region through which the Israelites 
wandered is thus described, probably with 
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a particular reference to this part: “The 
great and terrible wilderness wherein 
were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
drought, where there was no water.” This 
description answers, to this day, with 
remarkable precision to these desert regions, 
and particularly to that part, about the 
head of the gulf of Akaba, where the 
Israelites now were. Scorpions abound 
in all the desert, and are particularly 
common here, and they inflict a wound 
scarcely less burning than the serpents of 
the same region. As to the serpents, both 
Burckhardt and Laborde bear witness to 
the extraordinary numbers which are 
found about the head of the gulf; but it 
is to be regretted that neither of these 
travellers speaks particularly of the 
species. Burckhardt, who, at the time 
of making this observation, did not him- 
self see much of the head of the gulf, and 
was only on the western coast, nearly 
opposite the spot where the Israelites 
appear to have been thus visited, says :— 
“Ayd told me that serpents are very 
common in these parts; that the fisher- 
men were much afraid of them, and 
extinguished their fires in the evening 
before they went to sleep, because the 
light was known to attract them. As 
serpents then are so 1umerous on this 
side, they are probably not deficient 
towards the head of the gulf on its opposite 
shore, where it appears that the Israelites 
passed when they journeyed from Mount 
Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to 
compass the land of Edom, and when 
the ‘ Lord sent fiery serpents among the 
people.” (‘Tour in the Peninsula of 
Sinai,’ p. 499.) To these testimonies we 
may add that of Herodotus, who speaks 
of the immense number of serpents which 
are found in Arabia. Itis true that he 
describes them as “winged” and migra- 
tory, and his account is mixed with much 
hearsay fable; but thus much we may 
certainly gather, that the parts of Arabia 
near Egypt had a dreadful renown for 
the number and venom of their serpents. 
After speaking of the serpents worshipped 
at Thebes in Egypt, (apparently the 
cerastes,) he proceeds abruptly to speak 


‘of the “winged ”’ serpents of Arabia. He 


says there was a district of Arabia, nearly 
opposite to Butos, which he visited for the 
sake of obtaining information concerning 
these serpents, He does not tell us that 
he saw any “winged” serpents there; 
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but he dves say that he beheld the 
skeletons of an immense multitude of 
serpents in heaps of various sizes, The 
district where he found these was, as 
described by him, ina mountain defile 
opening upon an exteusive plain which 
bordered upon the plain of Egypt. 


~ (Euterpe, Ixxv.) Returning to the same 


subject in a subsequent page (Thalia 
cvili.), he observes, that Arabia would 
not be habitable if the serpents multiplied 
so fast as their nature admits; but that 
their numbers were checked by a strange 
propensity among these reptiles to destroy 
one another. It is observable that com- 
mentators and old painters usually repre- 
sent the serpents which afflicted the 
Israelites as winged, in conformity with 
the account of Herodotus. There. is 
nothing to countenance this idea in the 
Pentateuch; but the prophet Isaiah (ch. 
xiv. 29, and xxx. 6), without any 
allusion to the present  transactious, 
mentions the seraph, serpent, and employs 
the additional epithet FH Yr meopheph, 
translated “ flying,” and the whole, “ fiery 
flying serpents,” and it is apprehended 
that the same must be understood here 
also. It would thus appear that no 
creation of serpents for this occasion was 
required ; but that they were collected, 
perhaps in extraordinary numbers, and 
endued probably with a stronger pro- 
pensity than usual to assault all persons 
who fell in their way, until it pleased God, 
through an agency which would have 
been wholly inoperative but through Him, 
to heal those who had been wounded and 
were dying of their wounds. 


| 9. “A serpent of brass.”—The power 
of God alone could have given efficacy 
to the mode of cure here described. The 
brazen serpent was preserved as a memo- 
rial of this miracle till the time of Heze- 
kiah, when, in consequence of its having 
become an object of idolatrous reverence 


' to the Israelites, it was destroyed. (See 


the note on 2 Kings xviii. 4.) It is 
thought by some writers, not, perhaps, 
without reason, that the worship of ZEscu- 
lapius, the god of physic, under the form 
of a serpent, was derived from some tra- 
dition concerning the animal the sight of 
which made the Hebrews whole. 


“ Put it upon a pole.”—The word ren- 


dered “ pole” (D3 nats) is often used in 
the Prophets aud Psalms in the sense of 
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an ensign or banner, used for assembling 
the people, particularly, it would seem, 
from its being erected on the hills for 
that purpose, on the invasion of an enemy 
or after a defeat. It is also used to denote 
the ensign of aship. Although the word 
is different from that employed in ch. ii, 


to denote the great standards a7 degel), 
and also from that which describes the 
standards of the individual tribes VIN 
aoth), still itis a remarkable fact that a 
pole, upon which an animal figure was 
fixed, should be described by the same 
general word which in other places de- 


notes an ensign. See the note on stan- 
dards in Num. ii. 


10. “ The children of Israel set forward,” 
—On their arrival somewhere near the 
head of the Elanitic gulf, the Hebrew host 
must have turned to the east. They 
doubtless took the first practicable open- 
ing which occurred for this purpose south 
of the Ghoeyr, through which they seem 
to have desired in the first instance to pass. 
Such an opening occurs in the ridge of 
Mount Seir, a little to the south of Ezion- 
geber, where Burckhardt remarked from 
the opposite coast that the mountains are . 
very much lower than more to the north- 
ward. In following this direction, they 
of course came into the great elevated 
plains, which are traversed by the Syrian 
pilgrims in their route to Mecca, and 
which we have already described in the 
note to Gen. xxxvi. 9. After proceeding 
for an undetermined period in an easterly 
direction, the divine command came: 
“Ye have compassed this mountain long 
enough: turn you northward.’ (Deut. 
ii. 3.) In telling them thus to pass 
through or along the comparatively weak 
and exposed eastern frontier of the Edom- 
ites, whose king had repelled them from 
his strong and inaccessible western bor- 
der, the Lord assured the Israclites that 
the Edomites would now be afraid of 
them: but they were not to avail them- 
selves of the alarm which that kindred 
people would feel in seeing the Hebrews 
on their weak frontier, nor make any 
attempt to revenge the insult with which 
they had been treated; as the Lord had 
given to the eldest son of Isaac, Mount 
Seir for a possession, in which his descen- 
dauts were not to be disturbed. There- 
fore they were to march along peaceably, 
adhering, in this passage agaiust the con- 
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sent of the Edomites, to the very same 
terms which they had purposed to observe 
if that consent had been granted. (See 
Deut. ii. 1—8, and compare with Num. 
xx. 1i—21.) They were to purchase 
their “meat and water for money,” in the 
same manner as the great pilgrim caravan 
is at the present day supplied by the peo- 
ple of the same mountains, who meet the 
pilgrims in the Hadj route, and many of 
whom at this season make a prolit suf- 
ficient to support them during the rest of 
the year. This treatment of the king of 
Edom is remarkably contrasted with that 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites, in the 
sequel of this chapter, in very nearly 
similar circumstances. But the latter 
monarch was not protected by any affinity 
to the seed of Israel. Of the stations 
mentioned in this chapter and in ch. 
xxxili. 43, which are Zalmonah, Punon, 
Oboth, and Ije-Abarim on the border of 
Moab, we know nothing precisely, and 
therefore the map-makers conveniently 
place them at about equal distances from 
one another. Of Punon, however, it 
may be observed, that its name is nearly 
identical with that of Phanon or Phynon, 
an ancient town to which Eusebius assigns 
a position answering, as nearly as may 
be, to that of the modern Tafyle (N. lat. 
30° 48’, E. long. 35° 53’,) which name 
Burckhardt says, has some resemblance to 
the other. The resemblance is certainly 
very faint. This town of Tafyle, which 
is surrounded by fruit-trees, contains 
about six hundred houses, and is situated 
in a very pleasant and fertile neighbour- 
hood, which might well induce the Israel- 
ites to select it for a resting place. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in cul- 
tivation, the produce of which they dis- 
pose of advantageously to the great pil- 
grim caravan. If this were Punon, pro- 
bably its ancient inhabitants did the same 
to the Israelites. 

12. “ Valley of Zared.”—See the note 
on Deut, ii. 13. 

13. “Arnon.” — This river, which is 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, is un- 
doubtedly that which is at present known 
under the name of Modjeb, and which 
now clivides the province of Belka from 
that of Kerek, as it formerly divided the 
kingdoms of the Moabites and Amorites. 
The principal source of this stream is at 
a short distance north-east from Katrane, 
a station of the Syrian Hadj, or pilgrim 
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caravan. Katrane is in N. lat. 31° 8’, 
and E. long. 36° 20/; from this place the 
direction of about half its course is 
N.N.W., after which it inclines W. by 
N. to the Dead Sea, into which it empties 
itself a few miles below the N.E. ex- 
tremity of that great lake, after a course 
of about fifty miles. The river flows 
through a rocky bed, and is almost or 
quite dried up in summer, like most of 
the other small rivers of this region: but 
eyen then its bed bears evident marks of 
its copiousuess and impetuosity during 
the rainy season, the shattered fragments 
of large pieces of rock, detached from the 
banks nearest the river, and carried away 
by the torrent, being deposited at a con- 
siderable height above the summer channel 
of the stream. Burckhardt, whose ob- 
servations were made about twenty miles 
from the estuary of the river, and cer- 
tainly at no great distance from the point 
where the Hebrew host first saw it, with 
that intense delight which their long 
sojourn in the thirsty desert must have 
inspired, says: “ The view which the 
Modjeb (here) presents is very striking : 
from the bottom, where the river runs 
through a narrow stripe of verdant level 
about forty yards across, the steep and 
barren banks arise to a great height, 
covered with immense blocks of stone 
which have rolled down from the upper 
strata, so that, when viewed from above, 
the valley looks like a deep chasm, formed 
by some tremendous convulsion of the 
earth, into which there seems no possi- 
bility of descending to the bottom; the 
distance from the edge of one precipice to 
that of the opposite one is about two 
miles in a straight line.” (‘Travels in 
Syria,’ p. 372.) He adds, that he was 
thirty-five minutes in descending to the 
valley of the river, and that in all his 
travels he never felt such suffocating heat 
as he experienced there, from the concen- 
trated rays of the sun, and their reflection 
from the rocks. This was in July. The 
common road crosses the valley at this 
place, where there are the remains of a 
bridge, of which one arch only now re- 
mains. Burckhardt calls it modern, but 
Dr. Macmichael says it is ancient Roman; 
and he is probably right, as a Roman 
causeway, about fifteen feet broad, and 
which was well paved, though at present 
in a bad state, begins here, and runs all 
the way up the mountain and from thence 
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as far as Rabbah. The bridge is not now 
of any use. It took Burckhardt an hour 
and three quarters in ascending, from the 
bridge, the opposite or southern declivity 
of the mountains cut by the valley of the 
Arnon. 

14. “ The book of the wars of the 
LORD.” —What book this was has been 
largely debated by Biblical critics, whose 
opinions are thus summed up by the Rev. 
T. H. Horne. ‘* Aben-Ezra, Hottinger, 
and others, are of opinion that it refers to 
this book of the Pentateuch, because in it 
are related various battles of the Israel- 
ites with the Amalekites. Hezelius, and 
after him Michaelis, think it was an 
Amoritish writing, containing triumphal 
songs in honour of the victories obtained 
by Sihon, king of the Amorites, from 
which Moses cited the words that imme- 
diately follow. Fonseca and others refer 
it to the book of Judges. Le Clere 
understands it of the wars of the Israelites 
who fought under the direction of Jehovah, 
and instead of book, he translates it, with 
most of the Jewish doctors, narration : 
and proposes to render the verse thus:— 
© Wherefore, in the narration of the wars 
of the Lord, there is (or shall be) mention 
of what he did in the Red Sea, and in 
the brooks of Arnon.’ Lastly, Dr. Light- 
foot considers this book to have been 
some book of remembrances and direc- 
tions written by Moses for Josliua’s private 
instruction, for the prosecution of the 
wars after his decease. (See Exod. xvii. 

. 14—16.)” Mr. Horne thinks that this 
opinion is the most simple, and is, in all 
probability, the true one. We must 
confess, however, that, as the quotation in 
this chapter is poetical, and as it does 
not seem likely that Moses would have 
written in poetry private military instruc- 
tions, we incline to the opinion that the 
book consisted of poetical compositions 
celebrating particular events, and from 
which so much is here introduced as 
seemed proper for the occasion. 

15, “ The stream of the brooks.” —This 
“stream of the brooks,” near which Ar, 
the capital of Moab (see note to Deut. ti. 
9), was built, is probably that now called 
Beni-Hamad, which, after a course of 
about eighteen miles, nearly due west, 
falls into the Dead Sea, about twenty-five 
miles south of the estuary of the Arnon, 
or in N. lat. 31° 21’, The country for 
many miles south and north of this part 
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consists of fine elevated plains richly 
cultivated in many parts, and almost 
everywhere susceptible of cultivation. 
On entering this country the Israelites 
may fairly be considered to have quitted 
permanently the desert region to which 
they had so long been accustomed. The 
ruins of numerous towns continue to in- 
dicate that it was at a former period no 
less populous than fertile. 

20. “ Pisgah."—See the note on Deut. 
xxxiv. 1. 

26. “ Heshbon.” — This name is still 
preserved in the site of a ruined town, 
built upon a hill, about sixteen miles 
north of the Arnon (N, lat. 31° 53%, 
E. long. 36° 10’). The town must have 
been large, and among its ruins are found 
the remains of some edifices built with 
small stones: a few broken columns are 
still standing ; and there are a number of 
deep wells cut in the rocks, and also a 
large reservoir of water for the summer 
supply of the inhabitants. This place is 
often mentioned in Scripture, and is cele- 
brated in the Canticles (vii. 4) for its 
“fish-pools.” Dr. Macmichael and his 
party went to look for these pools; they 
found only one, which is described as ex- 
tremely insignificant. This was perhaps 
what Burckhardt mentions as a reservoir. 
The Doctor saw many bones and human 
sculls in the cisterns among the ruins, 
which he describes as of small extent. 

30. “ Dibon.”—This name is still pre- 
served in a ruined town called Diban, 
about three miles north of the Arnon, 
near the road mentioned, under verse 13, 
as that taken by Burckhardt and other 
travellers, This, with other towns of this 
district, was originally assigned to the 
tribe of Gad (ch, xxxii. 3, 33, 34), but 
we afterwards find it in the possession of 
Reuben (Josh. xiii. 17). 

“ Medeba.”—This name is preserved in 
that of ‘“ Madeba,” applied to a large 
ruined town about six miles south-east 
from Heshbon, Jn Isaiah xv. 2, its name 
is connected with that of Mount Nebo :— 
“ Moab shall howl over Nebo and over 
Medeba.” By which we are probably to 
understand that this was, in the time of 
the prophet, the principal town of this 
rich district. “ Madeba” was built 
upon a round hill, and is now most com- 
pletely ruined. There are many remains 
of the walls of private houses, constructed 
with blocks of silex; but not a single 
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edifice is standing. On the west side of 
the town may be seen the remains of a 
temple, built with large stones, and 
apparently of great antiquity. A part of 
its eastern wall remains; and at the en- 
trance to one of the courts stand two 
Doric columns, which have the peculiarity 
of being thicker in the centre than at 
either extremity; a circumstance which 
Burckhardt, to whom Scripture geography 
owes the discovery of this site, never else- 
where observed in Syria, There is no 
spring or river near this town; but the 
Jarge tank or reservoir of hewn stone still 
remains, which appears to have secured 
the inhabitants a supply of water. 

33. “ Bashan.”—See the note to Josh. 
xiii. 11. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Verse 5. “ The river of the land of the 
children of his people.” — What river? 
This precise explanation rather coufuses 
than elucidates the ind:cation. We have 
therefore little hesitation in accepting the 
reading given in a considerable number 
of ancient Hebrew manuscripts and yer- 
sions, which, instead of wy] (bent- 
ammo), “children of his people,” read 
POP MIA (Leni-ammon), “children of 
Ammon.” The river of the children of 
Ammon was the Euphrates; and Pethor 
was a town on that river—as we learn 
from chap. xxiii. 7, and Deut. xxiii. 4, 
that Balaam came from Aram-Naharaim, 
or Mesopotamia. 

6. “ Curse me this people.”—It has 
been an opinion very extensively preva~ 
lent in different countries and different 
ages of the world, and which still exists, 
that there were individuals who had 
power, through the performance of certain 
rites, or by an exertion of an occult in- 
fluence with the hidden powers, to devote 
others to inevitable destruction. It was 
even thought,among mostaucient nations, 
and even at present in the barbarous and 
semi-barbarous nations of Asia and Africa, 
that there were such persons whose power 
brought a curse upon entire armies, This 
was etfected sometimes by words of im- 
precation, and sometimes was preceded 
by, or connected with, certain solemn 
rites and sacrifices, as in this instance of 
Balaam. Several examples of such 
curses or banns occur in classical history, 
both on individuals and collective bodies; 
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and in the Scripture history itself, in- 
stauces of something very similar are 
found. The recent case, in which Hormah 
was devoted to entire destruction, is in 
principle not wholly unlike this and 
several parallel examples. Thus also 
Goliah cursed David by his gods, devot- 
ing him to utter destruction. In similar 
cases we frequently read of the Romans 
devoting a person to the infernal deities. 
This people had proper officers, whose 
business it was to perfurm the ceremonies 
which were connected with such an act, 
when a public measure. Some of these 
ceremonies are noticed by Plutarch, who, 
in his life of Crassus, relates that the 
tribune Atticus made a tire at the gate 
out of which the general was to march 
against the Parthians, into which he threw 
certain ingredients to make a fume, and 
offered sacrifice to the most angry gods, 
with horrid imprecations. These impre- 
cations, he adds, according to ancient 
traditions, had such au extraordinary 
power, that no man who was loaded with 
them could avoid being undone. At the 
present day the Indian nations, not to 
mention other instances, have always 
their magicians with them in their wars, 
to use incantation against the adverse 
party. In the late war with the British, 
the Burmese generals had several magi- 
cians with them, who found plenty of 
employment in cursing our troops; and 
when their zealous exertions in this duty 
were discovered to have been without 
success, a number of witches were sent for 
with the same purpose. Mr. Roberts, 
who mentions this fact, adds, that the 
expedient is also sometimes resorted to, 
of introducing a potent charm among the 
opposing troops, to secure their destruc- 
tion. 

22. “God's anger was kindled because 
he went.°—Not simply because he went, 
for he had been told to go; but because 
“the wages of unrighteousness” made 
him but too willing to go. He had been 
directed to go if the princes of Moab 
came to call him ; but it appears that he 
did not wait for their calling, but arose 
in the moming and went with them. 
Besides, the Arabic version of the Penta- 
teuch reads, “because he went with a 
covetous disposition 3” and this reading is 
probable, as it coincides with the motive 
of conduct which the apostle (2 Pet. ii. 
15) assigns to Balaam. . 
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28. “ The Lord opened the mouth of the 
ass.” — No better observations on this 
subject can be offered than are contained 
in the following extract from Bishop 
Newton’s excellent ‘ Dissertations on the 
Prophecies :'—“ The speaking ass, from 
that time to this, hath Ween the standing 
jest of every infidel brother. Maimonides 
and others have conceived that the matter 
was transacted in avision: but it appears 
rather more probable, from the whole 
tenour of the narration, that this was no 
visionary but a real transaction. The 
words of St. Peter show that it is to be 
understood, as he himself understood it, 
literally. (2 Pet. ii. l4—16.) The ass 
was enabled to utter such and such 
sounds, probably as parrots do, without. 
understanding them: and say what you 
will of the construction of the ass’s 
mouth, of the formation of the tongue 
and jaws being unfit for speaking, yet an 
adequate cause is assigned for this won- 
derful effect, for it is said expressly, that 
‘The Lord opened the mouth of the ass ? 
and no one who believes in a God, can 
doubt of his power of doing this, and 
much more. The miracle was by no 
means needless or superfluous; it was 
very proper to convince Balaam that the 
mouth and tongue were under God's 
direction, and that the same Divine power 
which caused the dumb ass to speak, 
contrary to its nature, could make him, 
in like manner, utter blessings contrary 
to his inclination.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Verse lL. “Build me here seven altars, 
and prepare me here seven oxen and seven 
rams,”—Without entering into the large 
question respecting the true character of 
the remarkable man who gives these di- 
rections, we must admit that, with refer- 
ence to the mystical number seven, they 
savour strongly of the tricks of magic and 
incantation. Israel had butone altar for 
sacrifice; nor could more than one have 
been necessary for any real purpose which 
Balaam could have had in view, unless 
that of mystifying the king. It is indeed 
possible that he sacrificed to a different 
deity on each altar; but this the bearing 
of the context seems rather to forbid. It 
is certain, however, that Balaam was not 
the only ancient personage who, in reli- 
gious services, manifested much regard 
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for the number seven, with which some 
superstitions or other continue to be con- 
nected in most countries, our own not ex- 
cepted; for, as observed by Sir Thomas 
Brown, who has largely investigated the 
subject in his learned dissertation on the 
‘Great Climacterical Year,’-—‘‘ Number, 
though wonderful in itself, and sufficiently 
magnifiable from its demonstrable affec- 
tions, hath yet received adjections from 
the multiplying conceits of men, and 
stands laden with additions which its 
equity will not admit.” Of these addi- 
tions, the number seven, and, after it, the 
numbers nine and three, have received 
the largest measure. Many instances of 
superstitions connected with these num- 
bers, and of odd numbers in general, might 
be adduced from the writings of classi- 
cal antiquity. The following from Virgil 
(Ecl.viii. 73), with respect to the number 
three, is as remarkable, of its kind, as that 
concerning seven in the text :— ; 
“ Around his waxen image first I wind 
Three woollen fillets of three colours join'd ; 
Thrice bind about his thrice devoted head, 
Which round the sacred altar thrice is led, 
Unequal numbers please the gods,” &c.— 
.Dryben, 
We learn from the ‘Oriental Mlustra- 
tions,’ that the number seven is generally 
attended to by the Hindoos in their offer- 
ings. The poorer sort will offer seven 
areka nuts, or limes, or plantains, or betel 
leaves, or seven measures of rice; and, if 
they cannot go so high, will at least take 
care to present an odd number. Thesame 
excellent work gives the most striking 
illustrative analogy to the present pro- 
cedure of Balaam which has ever fallen 
under our notice. It is there stated, that 
when a king goes forth to battle, he makes 
a sacrifice to the goddess of the royal fa- 
mily (Veerma-kali) to ascertain the result 
of the approaching conflict, and to enable 
him to curse his enemies. For this pur- 
pose, seven altars are placed in front of 
the temple, near to which are seven ves- 
sels filled with water, upon each of which 
are mango leaves, and a cocoa-nut with 
its tuft on. Near to each altar isa hole 
containing fire. The victims, which may 
be seven, or fourteen, or twenty-one, and 
consist of buffaloes, rams, or cocks, are 
then brought forward, and a strong man 
strikes off the head of each victim at one 
blow, after which the carcase is thrown 
into the burning pit, with prayers and in- 
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cantations, The priest then proceeds to 
the temple, and offers incense, and after 
some time returns, with frantic gestures, 
declaring what will be the result of the 
battle. Should this response be favour- 
able to the inquiring prince, the priest 
takes a portion of the ashes from each hole, 
and, throwing them in the direction of the 
enemy, pronounces upon them the most 
terrible imprecations. 

10. “ Who can count the dust of Jacob, 
and the number of the fourth part of Is- 
rael?”—** Who can count the dust-like seed 
of Jacob?” is Boothroyd’s reading. The 
frequent comparison of a great multitude 
to the dust or to the sand, is quite in con- 
formity with modern Oriental usage. The 
people of the East generally, whether in 
towns or camps, have the most confused 
and indeterminate ideas of numbers, as 
we have already had one or two occasions 
to notice. Thus,a Bedouin Arab, when 
questioned concerning the number of peo- 
ple in a town he has visited, or even con- 
cerning the numbers of his own tribe, or of 
the cattle belonging to it, will generally 
look bewildered, and ask in return “Who 
can count the sands of the desert?” and 
sometimes he will otherwise express the 
same idea (or rather want of idea) by 
grasping a handful of dust or sand, and 
throwing it into the air, to describe the 
incalculable numbers concerning which 
he is questioned, 

21. “ He hath not beheld iniquity in Ja- 
cob neither, « .perverseness in Israel,” —This 
is not true, literally taken. How often 
hath God seen and been most provoked 
at the iniquity and perverseness of Israel ! 
The text has been variously read. The 
Samaritan and Syriac understand the per- 
ception as that of Balaam himself, not 
expressing the perception of God; and 
read, “I do not elit ” instead of, “he 
hath not beheld ;” and, besides the high 
authority, this reading certainly accords 
best with the narrative, and with the or- 
der of the context. Then the words ren- 
dered “iniquity” and “perverseness” may 
and, we think, ought to be differently ren- 
dered, The first word (}}}§ aver) means, 
in its primary signification, nothingness 
and vanity, particularly as applied to zdola- 
try : wickedness in general, is another sig- 
nification ; and evil, affliction, sorrow, the 
third. Our translation prefers the second 
sense, and Boothroyd selects the third; 
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but we certainly incline to the primary 
sense of idolatry; and then it will mean 
that Balaam saw in Israel none of those 
idolatrous vanities in which other nations 
were immersed, and that he attributed 
their safety to that cause. That this was 
his real opinion, we see from the advice 
he gave the Midianites, that to seduce 
the Israelites into idolatry was the way to 


effect their ruin. The other word bn 
amal), rendered “ perverseness,” has the 
general sense of Jabour or distress, and 
so we would understand it ; and then the 
whole sentence would mean, that Balaam 
saw no idolatry in Israel, and to this at- 
tributed the highly prosperous condition 
in which hesaw them. The second clause 
is a deduction from the first. Dr. Bocth- 
royd thus renders the sentence :— 


«© T behold no trouble in Jacob, 
Nor do I see distress in Israel ;”” 


and here we see, that by choosing the 
subordinate sense of the word }}¥¥, in the 


first clause, he makes the second merely a 
repetition of the preceding. 

27. “And Balak said unto Balaam.”— 
We should be inclined to place some- 
where about this place, a conversation be- 
tween Balak and Balaam, which is omitted 
here, but has been preserved by the pro- 
phet Micah, chap. vi. 5—8; in which 
the sixth and seventh verses are to be 
read as questions put by the King of Moab, 
and the eighth as the response of Balaam. 
From this, and indeed from all the history, 
we may infer that his religion was that of 
the patriarchs, and that he saw and de- 
spised the vanity of the idolatrous systems 
around him. We see, however, that his 
conduct was not in conformity with the 
comparative purity of his belief. 

28. “Jeshimon.”—We know nothing 
further of this place than that it was in 
the plains of Moab, and that it afterwards 
belonged to the tribe of Reuben. It is 
probably the same as the city called Beth- 
simuth by Eusebius, and described by 
him as lying on the east of the Jordan, 
about ten miles from Jericho towards the 
south. This is the more probable, as this 
Jeshimon is called Beth-jeshimoth in chap. 
xxxiii. 49, and from comparing that pas- 
sage with this, it would seem that the 
camp of Israel was pitched there at the 
time when Balaam beheld it from Mount 
Peor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Verse 5. “ How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob !”” &c.—See the notes on Gen. xxv. 
27, and Num. ii. 3 ; the former referring 
to the tents of the Arabians, which pro- 


_bably bore a general resemblance to those 


of the Hebrews; and the latter to the 
beautiful arrangement of the camp, which 
seems more particularly to have excited 
the strong and finely-expressed admira- 
tion of Balaam on this occasion. The 
opposite engraving will serve as a gene- 
ral illustration of the subject, affording 
a view of a Bedouin encampment, and 
exhibiting the form of its tents. 

6. “ Lign aloes.” —This was some kind 
of tree remarkable for the beauty of its 
foliage and the fragrance of its wood. 
But such terrible “ defeatures” have been 
committed in those once flourishing re- 
gions, that it would be difficult to say 
precisely what tree it was. It belonged 
perhaps to the cone-bearing family, inas- 
much as the word denotes also a tent, 
which, from the manner of “pitching ” 
it, resembles in measure a fir or pine-tree. 
This was perhaps the same as the Agallo- 
chum of D ipecolitles: which he tells us 
was burnt for sake of the odorous fumes 
that it produced. 

7. “ Higher than Agag.”—The compa- 
rison strongly implies the national im- 
portance of the Amalekites at this period. 
It is thought that Agag was a name com- 
mon to all the kings of the Amalekites. 
Another king of this name occurs in the 
history of Saul (1 Sam. xv. 9, 33); and 
in Esther iii. 1, the term “ Agagite” is 


_ used as equivalent to “‘ Amalekite.” 


“ Thou puttest thy nest ina rock.” —The 
Hebrew word, from which “ Kenite” is 
formed, signifies a nest, and seems to con- 
tain an allusion to the eagle, which de- 
lights to form its nest among the inac- 
cessible rocks and mountains. The meta- 
phor signifies security ; which security, 
in the intended sense, the Kenites derived 
from having followed and dwelt among 
the Israelites—expressed by the fine figure 
of building their nest in a rock, 

22. “ Asshur,” that is, Assyria.—See 
the notes on 2 Kings xv. 

24, “ Chittim.”—Writers on the geo- 
graphy of the Bible entertain remarkably 
different ideas as to the country or coun- 
tries intended by this denomination. The 
most probable opinion seems to us to be 
that which considers that the Hebrews 
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used it to express, in a general sense, all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, so far as known to them. The 
meaning of this remarkable prophecy 
seems very clear, and was accomplished 
in all its details. It appears to mean ge- 
nerally, that Moab, Edom, and Amalek 
should be smitten by the Israelites; who 
should, in their turn, be overcome and 
taken captive (with the Kenites) by the 
Assyrians; who should themselves, ul- 
timately, be “afflicted” by the Greeks 
and Romans; and that, in the fulness of 
time, they also should utterly perish. 

‘“ Eber.”-—-The Hebrews are doubtless 
principally intended; but perhaps in- 
cluding also the kindred nations equally 
descended from Abraham. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Verse 1. “ Shittim.”—The observation 
on Jeshimon (chap. xxiii. 28) applies 
equally to this place. We know nothing 
about it; it is probably the same place 
which is called Abel-Shittim in chap. 
xxxiii. 49. It was sixty stadia distant 
from the Jordan, according to Josephus, 
It was from this place that Joshua sent the 
spies to Jericho (Josh. ii. 1), and from 
which the host departed to encamp close 
to the river, previous to the passage over 
Jordan (Josh. iii. 1). 

3. “Israel joined himself unto Baal- 
peor.” —Boothroyd follows Michaelis in 
rendering this, “ wore the badges of Baal- 
peor;” that is, by binding themselves with 
fillets in his honour, and thus openly 
avowing their idolatry. This seems very 
probably the true sense of the original word 
“JON fzamad, as used in this place. The 
Israelites would thus seem to have mani- 
fested every form of devotion to the idol 
of Moab; they worshipped him ; they ate 
of his sacrifices; they wore his festival 
badges; and they defiled themselves by 
participating in the lustful abominations 
with which his worship was celebrated. 
Those who have given their attention to the 
elucidation of the idolatries mentioned in 
Scripture, are not agreed about Baal-peor. 
We may observe that the same god was 
often worshipped by the same people, but 
almost always under different names, and 
with different ceremonies; and as the wor- 
ship of the Baal so frequently mentioned 
in Scripture was most extensively dif- 
fused, it is not improbable that this was 
the same idol, distinguished as the na- 
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tional deity of the Moabites by the affix 
“Peor,” derived probably from Mount 
Peor, within their territory (chap. xxiii. 
28), being the chief seat of his worship. 
We all know how common a custom it 
was to call the same deity by different 
surnames according to the different places 
where he was worshipped. The Olym- 
pian aud Dodonzan Jupiter form an in- 
stance of this. As, however, Baal (lord) 
is rather the titular distinction of a chief 
deity (the suu generally) rather than a 
proper name, it may be doubted whether 
precisely the same deity is always in- 
teuded by this term, particularly when a 
distinctive surname is given. Jerome, 
Origen, and many other high authorities, 
are of cpiuion that Baal-peor was the 
same, or nearly the same, as the Priapus 
of the Romans, and was worshipped with 
similar obscene rites. Such rites were 
not indeed by any means peculiar to any 
one deity, but were more or less common 
to many, whence the Scripture, with just 
severity, frequently calls the deities of the 
surrounding nations, not “ gods,” or even 
“ idols,” but abominations, "—“ the 
abomination of Moab,” “the abomination 
of the Ammonites,” the abomination of 
the Zidonians,” &c. This view as to Baal- 
peor seems rather to be sanctioned by the 
striking passage in Hosea (ix. 10) which 
we thus read in Boothroyd’s version :— 
*‘ They went to Baal-peor, and separated them- 
selves to shame 3 
fine became abominable as the object of their 
ove. 

Whichever view we take, there is little 
question that the worship of this idol was 
celebrated by the most immodest actions, 
and that the unholy connections of the 
Israelites with the daughters of Moab and 
Midian were as much crimes of idolatry 
as of lust. We learn from chap. xxxi. 
16, that in this melancholy affair, the 
Israelites were designedly seduced by 
the people of the Jand, by the advice of 
Balaam, who having, much against his 
inclination, been obliged to bless those 
whom he desired to curse, and being 
probably aware of the consequences which 
attended their worship of the golden calf, 
suggested the attempt to seduce them 
from their allegiance to Jehovah as the 
most likely way to bring down ruin upon 
them, 

It is believed by many commenta- 
tors, that Chemosh, “ the abomination of 
Moab,” from whom the Moabites are 
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called, in chap. xxi. 29,:“ the people of 
Chemosh,” and to whom Solomon erected 
an altar on the Mount of Olives (1 Kings 
xi. 7), was the same as Baal-peor. This 
opinion was entertained by Milton, who 
thus alludes to the present transaction, 
and defines the limits to which the wor- 
ship of this idol extended :— 
*¢ Chemos, th’ obscene dread of Moab’s 
sons, 
From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 
And Horonaim, Sihon’s realm, beyond 
The flow’ry vale of Sibma, clad with vines ; 
And Eleale, to the Asphaltic pool: 
Peor his other name, whew he enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them 
woe.” Parapise Lost, B. i. 406. 


4, © Take all the heads of the people, and 
hang them up,”—The heads of the people 
were the princes of tribes; if these were 
the same as those addressed in the follow- 
ing verse, they were assembled not to be 
themselves hanged up, but to slay those 
who had been joined to Baal-peor. This 
is the understanding of Jarchi and other 
Rabbins; and is sanctioned by the Sa- 
maritan, which retains a clause that ap- 
pears to have dropped from the Hebrew 
text, and is introduced by Boothroyd, 
whose translation thus reads this part of 
the verse :—“ Take all the heads of the 
people, and let them slay those men who 
have worn the badges of Baal-peor, and 
hang them up before Jehovah until sun- 
setting.” The following verse would 
then mean that every chief was in his 
own division to execute the Divine judg- 
ment upon the idolaters. Some com- 
mentators however are of opinion that the 
passage is to be understood as it appears 
in our version, and that the directions in 
the following verse were addressed to the 
judges appointed under the advice of 
Jethro. By hanging up we are to under- 
stand the ignominious gibbeting of the 
body, after the criminal had been stoned 
or slain with the sword—hanging alive 
not being a Hebrew punishment. 

9. “ Twenty and four thousand,”—St. 
Panl says twenty-three thousand. The 
account of Moses includes, most probably, 
the total number, as well those that were 
put to death and hanged up, as those that 
died of the plague; while the Apostle 
limits his notice to those only who died 
of the plague. The persons hanged u 
probably did not exceed the one thousand, 
which is the amount of the difference 
between the numbers. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Verse 2. “ Take the sum of all the con- 
gregation,” —The following table furnishes 
a view of the results of this census as 
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compared with that which was taken soon 
after the exode, showing the increase or 
decrease which took place in each tribe 
during the intervening period :— 
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. Chap. i. Chap. xxvi. Increase. Decrease. 
Reuben . . 46,500. « 43,730 4 . — . 2,770 
Simeon . . 59,300. 2 22,2000. . —_ . 37,100 
Gad . ° 45,650 . .~ 49,500 . . —_ . 5,150 
Judah . . 74,600 . 76,500 . « 1,960 < ‘; — 
Issachar se . 54,400 « 64,309 , « 9,900 ‘ ‘a — 
Zebulun . 57,400 . - 60,500 . + 8,100 6 - — 
hraim =. . 40,500 - 382,500 . ° — . . 8,000 
fanassehh « . 32,200 . . 52,700 , 20,500 7 . -_ 
Benjamin « . 35,400 . . 45,600. « 10,200 . - — 
Dan . . 62,700 . « 64,400 . « 1,700 6 —_— 
Asher . . 41,500, - 53,400 ,. 11,900 é x — 
Napthtali . . 53,400 - 45,400, . _ . . 8,000 
603,550. « 601,730 59,200 61,020 
ee i Decrease on the whole 1,820 
vites from a ow: 
at 22,273 . . 93,000 . . WT . . 


That there should have been a decrease, 
may, at the first view, seem surprising 
when we recollect the great rapidity with 
which the Israelites had previously in- 
creased. But there is not the least diffi- 
culty in accounting for it. The differ- 
ence between the plenty of Egypt and the 
sterility and privations of the desert may 
be taken into the account; but still we 
can see that there actually would have 
been a large increase if the frequent per- 
versity and rebellion of the people had 
not from time to time occasioned’ vast 
numbers of them to be destroyed. Per- 
haps we should not be far wide of the mark 
jin estimating at about 100,000 the loss 
thus occasioned to the population ; and the 
probability of this conjecture may beseen, 
by considering the different circumstances 
which operated in causing this reduction. 
1. (Num. xi. 1.) Murmuring; in con- 
sequence of which “ the fire of the Lord 
burnt among them and consumed them 
that were in the uttermost parts of the 
camp.” 2, (xi. 35.) “ Very great 
plague” for loathing manna. 3. (xiv. 
45.) Smitten by the Amalekites. 4. 
(xvi. 32. 35. 49.) Korah’s rebellion and 
its consequences caused the destruction 
of about 15,000. 5. (xxi. 1.) Smitten 
by the king of Arad. 6. (xxi.6.) Plague 
offiery serpents: “ much people died.” 7. 
(xxv. 5. 9.) 24,000 destroyed by plague 
for their sin in the matter of Baal-peor, be- 
sides those previously slain with the sword. 
The remarkable difference of the rate 
of increase and decrease in the several 
tribes, might give occasion for much 
VoL. I. 


curious investigation. The most striking 
points are the astonishing increase in 
Manasseh, and the still more astonishing 
decrease in Simeon. The former, from 
being numerically the lowest of the tribes 
at the former census, is at this become 
the sixth; and the latter, from being the 
third, has become the lowest of all, having 
lost not very much less than two-thirds 
of its former numbers. For the increase 
in Manasseh it is difficult to discover any 
other cause than the Lord's blessing upon 
the house of Joseph; but as to the de- 
crease in Simeon, it is not without reason 
conceived that this tribe sustained the 
principal loss in the matter of Baal-peor. 
We know that Zimri, one of the ring- 
leaders, was a chief of this tribe, and 
nothing is more probable than that a 
large number of its members should have 
been induced to follow the example of so 
influential a person. 

55. © The land shall be divided by lot.” 
—The numbers of the tribes being so 
different, there must necessarily be an 
inequality in the extent and importance 
of their respective territories. The country 
also which they were to inherit was of an 
unequal and diversified character. The 
distribution was probably therefore di- 
rected to be by lot, in order to prevent 
the charges of partiality or prejudice 
which the tribes might have been ready 
to make against those who, in the absence 
of the lot, would have had to direct the 
distribution. The people would not doubt 
that their inheritance was appointed by 
God when they saw that, being thus taken, 
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each tribe received the portion that was 


suited to its wants, ‘The manner in 


which the lot was taken is quite a matter 


of conjecture. Some of the Rabbins say 


thatthe limits were defined on scrolls of 


parchment, which the princes of the re- 
spective tribes drew in succession (begin- 
ning with Reuben), from the un in which 
they were placed. But others have it, 
that there were two urns, one containing 
the name of the tribe, and the other the 
definition of the limits of a province, and 
that a person who drew the lots took first 
a scroll containing the name of a tribe 
from one urn, and then took from the 
other another scroll, the district defined 
in which belonged to the tribe previously 
drawn. It will be recollected that only 
nine tribes and a half thus received their 
inheritance by lot, Reuben, Gad, and 
half the tribe of Manasseh, having pre- 
viously scttled on the east of the Jordan. 

64. “ Among these there was not a man 
of them whom Moses and Aaron the priest 
numbered... .in the wilderness of Sinai.” 
—This shows that the census was not 
a mere counting of heads, but a regular 
registration of ages, if not also of names 
and families, for else this fact could not 
well have been ascertained. It also forms 
one circumstance to account for the di- 
minished population, it being ordained 
that all the males above twenty at the 
fixst enumeration should die before the 
second. This could not have happened 
according to the ordinary Jaws of mor- 
tality. It will of course be recollected 
that the effect of this must have been that 
in all the tribes (Levi excepted) there 
were only two men above sixty years of 
age at the period of the second census. 
In ordinary circumstances a great number 
must have exceeded this age, particu- 
larly as at this early period of the world 
the average duration of human life seems 
not to have been quite reduced to its 
present standard. It has been stated, as 
an objection to the account in the text, 
that Caleb and Joshua were not the 
only persons numbered in Sinai, who 
entered Canaan, as Eleazar and Phinehas 
are mentioned (Josh. xiv. 1, and xxii. 13) 
among those who did so. The answer is 
easy—The Levites were not included in 
the general enumeration at Sinai, but 
were numbered distinctly and on a dif- 
ferent principle (from a month old, not 
from twenty years old). Neither had 
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they any share in the transaction which 
brought the sentence of death on the 
mass of the people. This tribe did not, 
like the others, send a spy into Canaan, 
nor does it appear that it concurred in 
the general murmuring which the report 
of the spies occasioned, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Verse 7. “ Thou shalt surely give them 
a possession of an inheritance.”—This 
application of Zelophehad’s daughters, 
aud the determination founded upon it, is 
replete with instruction in the Hebrew 
law of iuheritance. It is evident that 
the women considered their claim as 
entirely new, and rather opposed to exist- 
ing usages; and, certainly, cases must 
often have arisen before this, in which a 
man died leaving no male children, and 
some usage must have existed with which 
the daughters of Zelophehad were not 
satisfied, and which perhaps ceased to be 
applicable when the Israelites had ex- 
changed or were about to exchange the 
character ofa pastoral for that of a settled 
people. In this view, it is remarkable 
that the application immediately follows 
the census aud the directions concerning 
the distribution of the land. Further, it 
is observed that the daughters are careful 
to avoid so stating the matter as to convey 
the impression that they thought they had 
any right, as daughters, to inherit the 
property of their father, in preference to 
a male kinsman not his descendant, or 
that they had any claims individually ; 
but they made it rest on the honour of 
their father, that his name might not be 
lost in Israel, and therefore that his land 
might become theirs, and be possessed by 
their posterity in his name. Their re- 
quest was complied with; and the law 
of succession was in other respects also 
settled with more precision. Turning to 
the last chapter of this book, we find a 
more particular account of the terms 
under which this concession was made to 
daughters: this was, that they should not 
marry out of their own tribe :— Let 
them marsry to whom they think best; 
only to the family of the tribe of their 
father they shall marry. So shall not 
the inheritance of the children of Israel 
remove from tribe to tribe.” (xxxvi. 6, 7.) 
It is evident that this restriction was only 
in the comparatively rare case of daugh- 
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ters becoming heiresses; in ordinary cir- 
cumstances there was nothing to prevent 
them from marrying into other tribes, 
although it is probable that usage, result- 
ing from the principle of clanship, operated 
much in restricting marriages to members 
of the same tribe (see the note on Gen. 
xxiv. 4). However, the daughters of 
Zelophehad did more than was required 
of them, as they all married their cousins, 
whom, in virtue of the newly established 
right, they had superseded in the inhe- 
ritance. Michaelis points out a remark- 
able similarity between this law and that 
of the Athenians on the same subject. 
At Athens, daughters, in like manner, 
inherited nothing when there was a son 
alive; and a daughter who had no 
brother, and consequently was herself 
heiress, was bound to marry her nearest 
relation. This was a closer limitation 
than in the law of Moses, which gave 
heiresses freedom of choice within their 
own tribe, notwithstanding which there is 
reason to conclude that they generally 
did, like Zelophehad’s daughters, marry 
their nearest relations. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Verse 1I. “ In the beginnings of your 
months ye shall offer a burnt offering.” — 
This was the feast of the new moon, con- 
cerning which we have no other direction 
in the law than that a larger number of 
sacrifices should be offered, and that, as 
on other solemn days, the trumpets should 
be blown over the sacrifices (ch. x. 10). 
It would seem, from Amos viii. 5, that 
the people abstained from traffic on these 
days; from 1 Sam. xx. 5, 6, that it was 
customary to make feasts on the occasion ; 
and the new moons seem to be mentioned 
together with the sabbath, by several of 
the prophets, as days of public worship. 
None of these particulars are however 
found in the law; and the Rabbins 
inform us that on the new moons, except 
the seventh, people pursued their ordinary 
avocations, the women only being ex- 
empted from labour. The sacrifices, as 
we observe, consisted of two young bul- 
locks, a ram, and seven lambs, with a 
suitable bread and drink offering. The 
Rabbins find something mystical in the 
eleven animal sacrifices, the reason for 
which, they say, was, because the lunar year 
was shorter than the solar, by somany days. 
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It was an ancient heathen custom, in 
various countries, to offer sacrifices to the 
new moon, and it may be conceived that 
a new moon festival was introduced into 
the Hebrew service in order to prevent 
this idolatry, by assigning to the practice 
a legitimate object. Another reason may 
have been to make the time of the new 
moon more carefully observed, which, as 
Jennings remarks, “ was a matter of con- 
siderable importance, not only to prevent 
confusion in their chronology, since they 
reckoned by lunar months, but likewise 
because the true time of observing all 
their great festivals depended upon it.” 
The Scripture does not acquaint us by 
what method the ancient Jews fixed the 
time of the new moon—whether they 
understood by the “new moon” the new 
moon properly so called, that is, the time 
when the moon was in conjunction with 
the sun, or the time when, in clear 
weather, the moon first became visible. 
The Rabbins themselves are not agreed 
on this subject; but the majority of them 
are of the latter opinion. There can be 
little question that they are in the right, 
when they state, that the Jews did not 
use astronomical calculations and cycles 
for fixing the commencement of their 
months and years, until they acquired 
this art from the Chaldeans during the 
captivity, and that they were previously 
guided by actual observation. Their 
account of the mode in which the requi- 
site observation was taken is as follows :— 
They say that about the time when the 
moon's appearance was expected, the 
Sanhedrim sent men to keep watch upon 
the mountain tops, who gave immediate 
notice of its first appearance. When this 
was announced, a fire was kindled on 
Mount Olivet, and the signal was trans- 
mitted from mountain to mountain 
through the land. . They proceed to state, 
that this procedure was rendered abortive 
by the Samaritans and other profane 
persons, who sometimes kindled such 
fires at improper seasons, for the purpose 
of deceiving the people and deranging 
the order of the sacred festivals. In later 
times, therefore, the Sanhedrim was 
obliged to send expresses throughout the 
country to announce the appearance of 
the moon. This is perfectly absurd ; and 
seems to proceed on the supposition that 
the new moon was nowhere visible but at 
Jerusalem, The people in distant parts of 
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the land must generally have seen the moon 
as soon as those at Jerusalem, or at least 
sooner than any express could announce 
its appearance. Then also the delay 
would have prevented the festival from 
being simultaneously observed in the 
different parts of the country. Indeed 
this account contradicts the further ex- 
planation, which states that, as_ the 
Hebrews had no month exceeding thirty 
days, if they did not perceive the new 
moon on the thirtieth day, they concluded 
that its appearance was obstructed by 
clouds, and made the next day the first 
of the following mouth. There is some- 
thing very similar in this to what is 
observed among the Moslems, whose 
months are also Junar, and who have to 
pay particular attention to the moon's 
appearance, as their yearly lent, or 
month's fast, begins with the appearance 
of the moon Ramazan, and gives place 
to festivity when the following new moon 
appears. We cannot explain the Moslem 
practice more expressively than in the 
words of Joseph Pitts:—“ As the Chris- 
tians date by tlie mouth, so the Turks date 
by the moon, so that this month of Rama- 
zan, or month of fast, doth every year fall 
back ten or eleven days; so that this 
month, in the space of thirty years or 
thereabouts, goes round the whole year. 
And here the reader may be pleased to 
note that they are altogether ignorant of 
astronomy, and hold it to be a great 
piece of arrogance for any to dive into 
these things which belong to that science. 
And they moreover say, that no man in 
the world knows when the new moon is, 
but God alone knows. And they say, 
that none but Christians will presume 
to inquire into such hidden and abstruse 
matters. And therefore many will not 
believe there is a new moon till they see 
it: so that they begin their fast the next 
day after the moon appears, and fast till 
they see the next moon. Unless it so 
happen that the weather hinder the sight 
of the moon, and then they complete 
thirty days’ fast after they have seen the 
Ramazan moon.” The appearance of 
the moon both at the beginning and end 
of the fast is, in towns, announced by the 
firing of a cannon; and during the period 
of the writer’s own residence in the East, 
he recollects no instance in which the 
fast was protracted on account of the 
non-appearance of the moon, for a reward 
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being given to him who brings to the 
proper authorities the first news of its 
appearance, there are never wanting 
persons ready to swear that they have 
seen, at the usual season, what the mass of 
the people may have been unable to 
perceive, There is a chapter, ‘On 
Secing the New Moon,’ in the Afischat- 
wl-Masabih, in which authority for most 
of these practices is found. One tradition 
reports Mohammed to have said—“ A 
month is twenty nights, then keep not 
fast till you have seen the new moon; 
which being hid from you by clouds, 
then complete thirty days.” In another 
instance, a Bedouin came and told him 
that he had seen the new moon; on which 
Mohammed questioned him as to his 
faith ; and finding that he was a Moslem, 
turned to Bilial the crier, and told him to 
proclaim the fast. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Verse 1. “4 day of blowing the 
trumpets.”"——This was one of the new 
moon days, celebrated with more than 
ordinary solemnity, on account, probably, 
of its commencing the new year; for the 
first day of the seventh month of the 
sacred year, was the new year’s day of the 
more ancient civil year. It is the only 
one of the new moon days on which 
servile work is interdicted. It is called 
“ the feast of trumpets :” and we are to 
understand that the trumpet-blowing was 
greater on this day than on any other of 
the solemn festivals. The Scripture gives 
no reason for this peculiarity, or indeed 
for the festival itself. Numerous con- 
jectures have been offered to supply the 
omission. Many Jewish writers think 
that the trumpets were blown in order 
to awaken men to repentance against the 
great fast, or day of expiation, which fol- 
lowed nine days after. But to this it has 
been well objected by Bishop Patrick, 
that the words (PIV WI, zAron 
teruah) translated “ a memorial of blow- 
ing of trumpets” in the parallel text, 
Lev. xxiii. 24, properly signifies a memo- 
rial of triumph, a shouting for joy, the 
word tersah being never used in Scripture 
but for a sound or shout of rejoicing. 
The opinion most commonly received by 
the Jews is, that the trumpets were blown 
in memory of the intention to offer Isaac 
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in sacrifice, and the substitution of a 
ram in his place. On which account 
they say that the trumpets used on this 
occasion were made of rams" horns, and 
they still use such in their synagogues 
under this impression. They also inform 
us that a ram’s head was eaten on this 
day for the same reason, and also to 
betoken that the Jews would be the head 
and not the tail. A notion, derived 
from the Mishna, is also entertained that 
on this day God sits to determine the 
events of the following year, and to judge 
the conduct of men, who pass before him 
asa flock before the shepherd; and that 
the blowing of trumpets is to disturb 
Satan when he comes to accuse the 
Israelites. Some of the Christian fathers 
think that the institution was to com- 
memorate the delivery of the law on 
Mount Sinai, which was atteuded by the 
sound of the trumpet. The most general 
opinion however, both among Jews and 
Christians, is, that the observance was 
instituted to commemorate the creation 
of the world when “ the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy” (Job xxxviii. 7). This 
opinion has the advantage that it may be 
held in common with any of the others ; 
and is not incompatible even with the 
view which we entertain, which is, that 
the day, heing new year's day, was cele- 
brated by the blowing of trumpets, for 
much the same reason that we celebrate 
the commencement of our new year by 
the ringing of bells, namely, to usher in 
the year by a public notification and 
with tokens of public rejoicing. It will 
be observed that the opinions concerning 
the creation of the world, of the judgment 
which takes place on that day, and of the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac, are not stated 
as opposite notions, since they are all 
entertained by the modern Jews, whose 
prayers for the day make frequent allu- 
sions to all the three circumstances. 

39. “ These things ye shall do unto the 
Lord in your set feasts."—The laws in 
this and the preceding chapter contain a 
repetition of previous injunctions. They 
are here given again, probably, like the 
recapitulation in Deuteronomy, to remind 
the new generation about to enter Canaan 
of the obligations laid upon their fathers, 
and which were to continue in force 
under the approaching alteration in their 
condition of life. Of all the sacrifices 
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enjoined in the law, the Jews, who have 
now abode “ many days without a king, 
and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice’ (Hos. iii. 4), offer none. In- 
stead of sacrifices they have certain 
observances, with appropriate prayers and 
readings of Scripture; and on aday when 
there should be a sacrifice they read in their 
synagogues the passage of Scripture enjoin- 
ing thatsacrifice, under the impression, 
that, in their present depressed circum- 
stances, the public reading of the injunc- 
tion will be accepted in place of com- 
pliance with it. (See Leo of Modena’s 
‘History of the Rites &c. of the Jews.’) 


CHAP. XXX. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Verse 2. “If a man vow a vow.”— 
This chapter relates wholly to vows; and 
its contents were, not improbably, deli- 
vered in answer to some questious or 
difliculties which had been propounded 
to Moses on the subject. It will be right 
to observe, that nothing is said either in 
approval or disapproval of vows in 
general ; and it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that these laws were intended to 
regulate and modify practices already 
existing. Moses nowhere exhorts to the 
practice of vowing, and sometimes speaks 
of vows as if they might be rashly taken. 
Michaelis has a good general remark, 
which is applicable to the whole subject : 
—‘“ Moses appears to have retained vows 
as an ancient usage among his pcople; 
only taking care that the gus tertii, the 
rights of a father, or a husband, should 
not be affected by them; and that where 
rashly made, they should not become too 
burdensome; and with this view ordain- 
ing an authority, for the purpose of 
alleviating and buying them off. This 
is nearly the spirit of his law. Of many 
vows that became common in later times, 
he bad not even an idea, and, of course, 
could enjoin nothing respecting them. 
The most common vow, to which he often 
alludes, and which he pre-supposes as 
known, was the promising an offering to 
God—a sort of vow which we can no 
longer make. By other vows, either 
something was presented as a gift to God, 
who had then a visible sanctuary and 
priests; or else there was promised a 
piece of self-denial, uninjurious to the 
commonwealth, and, in general, not of 
perpetual endurance, It was to a people 
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who made vows of this sort that Moses 
gave his laws.” The Rabbins very pro- 
perly observe, that no vow could be ad- 
mitted as coming within the scope of 
these laws, if it bound the person to doa 
forbidden thing, or to anything contrary 
to the honour and known will of God. 
Such vows were in themselves void. 

“ According to all that proceedeth out of 
his mouth.” —This phrase frequently occurs 
in connection with vows; and it would 
seem from hence, that to render a vow 
binding it was necessary that it should 
be actually uttered—not merely made in 
the heart. Such a mental act would 
appear to have been regarded rather as a 
resolution to vow than as a vow itself. 
This limitation is of more importance 
than would at first sight appear, and was 
probably intended to prevent the auxiety 
which conscientious persons might some- 
times be led to entertain on account of 
the difficulty which might occur of dis- 
tinguishing between a bare intention and 
a vow actually completed. 

3. In her youth."—The Rabbis say 
that this means till she was twelve years 
of age. We should rather think that 
there was no distinct reference to age; 
for as we find the husband possessing a 
power of nullifying his wife’s vows, with- 
out any restriction as to her age, it is but 
reasonable to conclude that the father 
possessed the same power till she was 
married. And this seems the more pro- 
bable, when we consider that among the 
Hebrews, as at present in most nations of 
the East, it was a very rare circumstance 
for a female to remain unmarried beyond 
girlhood, and that she was often betrothed 
long before the actual marriage took place. 
The same authorities inform us that when 
a girl was betrothed, the concurrence of 
her father aud betrothed husband was 
requisite to nullify her vow. We see 
from verse 9, that a woman seéms never 
to have been independent in this matter, 
or perhaps in any other, until she either 
became a widow or a divorced wife. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Verse 2. “ The Midianites.”—See the 
note on Exod. ii. 15. Whatever opinion 
be entertained concerning the origin of the 
Midianites on the Red Sea, among whom 
Moses found a refuge from the wrath of 
Pharaoh, there is no question that those 
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who now engaze our attention were the 
descendants of Midian, the son of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, who, together with his 
brethren, were sent away by the patriarch, 
during his lifetime, “eastward into the 
east country;” that is, into the country 
eastward from that part of Canaan in 
which Abraham then was. This was at 
Beersheba, in the south of Canaan; and 
now accordingly we find the Midianites 
settled in, or at least occupying the region 
where, after this direction, we should ex- 
pect to look for them, namely, to the east 
and south-east of the Moabites, who dwelt 
on the eastern coast of the Dead Sea. Or 
rather perhaps we should say, that, as they 
appear to have been to a considerable ex- 
tent a nomade people themselves, they 
pastured their flocks in the unsettled 
country beyond the Moabites, with whom, 
as a kindred though a more settled people, 
they appear to have been on the most 
friendly terms; and on whose borders 
were situated those ‘cities and goodly 
castles” which they possessed. It will 
contribute to the better understanding of 
the subsequent history of this people, as 
comected with that of the Israelites, to 
keep in mind this often-forgotten fact, 
that the Midianites were, to a consider- 
able extent, a nomade people, extending 
their wanderings much beyond any limits 
which could be assigned to them as a ter- 
ritorial possession. This people were in- 
duced, by the wicked advice of Balaam— 
and with an express and diabolical inten- 
tion of depriving them of Jehovah’s pro- 
tection—to attempt to seduce the Hebrews 
to idolatry and idolatrous whoredom. To 
their success in this endeavour, the 24,000 
lives which were lost in the matter of 
Baal-peor, bore awful testimony. Were 
the people of Israel to be thus punished, 
and should the primary instigators of the 
idolatry and rebellion escape? Such was 
not the Divine will; and now we find the 
Israelites ordered to execute the Lord's 
vengeance upon Midian. No one can 
doubt that, in this case, the Hebrews were 
the executioners of a judicial sentence ; 
aud it is well to remember this, that we 
may, from this aflair, be led to draw no 
inference as to the conduct and results of 
a war in ordinary circumstances. The 
sequel exhibits the result. It appears, 
however, that only the Midianites who 
were in the neighbourhood of the Hebrew 
camp, aud who were the actual criminals, 
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were involved in the recorded destruction, 
great as it was; and this is one proof, 
among many, of the wide-spread and par- 
tially nomade character of this people. 
Accordingly, at no great distance of time 
afterwards, we find them so powerful as 
to render the Israelites their tributaries, 
and to appress them greatly for seven 
years, obliging them to seek refuge in 
*‘ dens which are in the mountains, and 
caves, and strong holds.” (Judg. vi. 2.) 
From this oppression the Hebrews were 
delivered by Gideon, who, with a very 
inferior force, almost annihilated the 
Midianites, so that from that time they 
appear to have lost their distinct national 
existence, and became mixed with the 
kindred nations, the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, Edomites, and Arabians. 

6. “ The holy instruments and the trum- 
pets.” -—What these holy instruments were, 
as distinct from the trumpets, is not very 
evident; and the Hebrew, as well as the 
Christian commentators, are much di- 
vided on the subject. Some think that 
the Urim and Thummim are intended, 
whereby the Lord might be consulted 
about any difficulty that might arise in 
the management of the war; others think 
it was the ark, which we in future times 
find, on some occasions, accompanying 
the army (Josh. vi. 4, 6,7; 1 Sam. iv. 
4,5; xiv. 18; 2Sam.xi.1). There are 
serious objections to both of these opinions; 
and it seems more probable that we should 
regard the 4 (vaw) prefixed to the word 
“trumpets” not as copulative (and), but 
as explanative (even), and then read, “ the 
holy instruments, ever the trumpets.” It 
will be recollected that the silver trum- 
pets were to accompany the army, in 
charge of the priests, who were to sound 
the war alarm with them. 

7. “Slew all the males.”—This slaugh- 
ter of the males is not a peeuliarity of the 
present transaction, since it formed part 
of the general war-law, as given in Deut. 
xx., to which we must refer for remarks 
on the general subject. Our present ob- 
servations are confined to the circum- 
stances which the ordinary military laws 
do not explain. 

8. “ Balaam also....they slew with 
the sword.” —It is said, in chap. xxiv. 25, 
that Balaam went and returned to his 
own country, that is, Mesopotamia, It 
seems more probable that he stopped 
among the Midianites, after having set 
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out with an intention to return home, 
than that he had already come back from 
so considerable a distance as the Eu- 
phrates. However, if he did go home, 
there was certainly sufficient inducement 
for him to come back after he had learned 
the success of the villanous advice he had 
given to the Midianites on his way. This 
is the opinion of the Hebrew writers, who 
say, that when he heard that the Israelites 
had fallen into the snare which he had 
laid for them, he made no doubt that 
they would then be easily defeated, and 
hastened to obtain a share in the spoil. 
But others only say, that, on hearing of 
the plague which had swept away so 
many thousand Hebrews, he delayed not 
to return and claim the due wages of his 
iniquity from the princes of Midian, His 
iniquity found other wages. 

“ Sword.”—The history of warlike 
weapons forms a curious and instructive 
chapter in the history of man. Swords of 
metal could by no means be the earliest, 
or one of the earliest, of those weapons 
which in process of time men devised for 
the purpose of defending themselves or of 
offending others, Such an instrument as 
a sword cannot well be of anything but 
metal; and therefore a considerable ad- 
vance in civilization, indicated by the 
existence of the art of working metals, 
must have been made before the sword 
was invented. Hence it is that swords 
and sabres have never been known to any 
but civilized or semi-civilized nations ; 
nothing of the kind being ever found 
among savages. Yet we see this weapon 
in the most remote ages known in Asia. 
It is in fact the most early weapon men- 
tioned in Scripture. It was with the 
sword that Simeon and Levi did such 
terrible execution at Shechem; and the 
patriarch Jacob mentions the sword and 
the bow, as the weapons with which he 
had defeated the Amorites (Gen. xlviii. 
22). There is no doubt that the swords 
of the most ancient times were of brass, or 
rather copper. To speak of a copper 
sword may seem strange; but it is certain 
that copper was wrought long before iron, 
and applied to every domestic, operative, 
and warlike purpose for which metal was 
required, That this was the case in the 
time of Homer, we see from his poems, 
where we observe brass applied to almost 
every use. The Iliad, from its great an- 
tiquity, and from its frequent descriptions 
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of arms and armour, is our most valuable 
guide in this class of subjects. We there 
find that there is no sort of weapon which 
is not in some instances, if not always, 
made of brass; aud indeed where the 
material of a metallic weapon is men- 


also at that carly time highly enriched, 
as we see by the description of Agamem- 
non’s :—- 

“—He slung his sword 
Athwart his shoulders; dazzling bright it shone 
With gold emboss'd, and silver was the sheath, 
Suspended graceful in a belt of gold.”’—Cowrerr. 


The swords of the Greeks and Romans 
continued in times long subsequent to be 
of copper. Specimens also of swords of 
this metal, supposed to have belouged to 
the Phonicians, and their descendants 
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tioned at all, we usually find it to be 
brass. As to swords, their material is not 


generally mentioned, but the famous 
sword of Achilles himself was of brass, 
whence we may conclude that they were 
generally of that metal. 


Swords were 


{Ancient Persian Swords and Daggers.} 
From Sculptures at (a) Persepolis, (b) Shiraz, (c) Takht-i-Bostan. 


various countries. Specimens found m 
Treland, Cornwall, and elsewhere, in 
countries known to these people, have 
been found to coincide with others dug 
up at Canna, where the Carthaginians 
sustained their great overthrow, and which 
are supposed to have helonged to them. 
Such weapons must be of peculiar interest 
in our inquiry, as they may thus, with 
great probability, be traced to the near 
neighbours of the Israelites in Canaan, 
whence we may be allowed to suppose 


the Carthaginians, have been dug up in | that ¢heis, after their scttlement in that 


a3 


a, Greek ; 6, Roman; ¢, Ancient, but uncertain ; d, Dacian. 


[Ancient Swords and Daggers.—From Montfaucon.] 
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country, were of similar form and mate- 
rial, There are specimens of them in 
Sir William Hamilton's collection in the 
British Museum. In their general form 
they resemble the Roman swords in the 
centre of the group represented in the 


breadth somewhat contracts towards the 
haft, as in the second figure from the right 
nand in cut p. 345. These sort of 
weapons vary in length, from a dagger of 
two spans, to a sword of two feet three 
inches; the last being the size of the 
largest of those found in Ireland, and 
described by Governor Pownall in the 
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preceding wood-cut; but are not gene- 
rally so broad in proportion to their 
leugth, and are without the cross bar as a 
guard. They are straight and tapering, 
with two edges aud asharp point, adapted 


‘either for cutting or thrusting; and their 


3? 


cee of Persia; e, Albanian 
jagger; A, Bedouin Arab’s 


gers. § 
gger of the Prince R 
3 g, Janissary’s 


ide) 


(Modern Oriental Swords and Da: 


a, Syrian Sabre; 6, Syrian Dervish’s Sabre; ¢, Turkish Sabre; d, Da: 
f, Yataghan of a domestic of the Turkish Grand Vizier; 


Knife-Dagger ; 
Dagger and Sheath. 


¢ Archewologia,’ vol. iii. The general re- 
semblance of these swords to those in 
most common use among the Romans is 
accounted for by the fact that they bor- 
rowed the shape of the blade from Spain, 
which country had immemorially been 
the seat of commercial colonies of the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians, and a 
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considerable part of which the latter 
people ultimately held in military pos- 
session. As copper is a soft metal, and 
easily blunted, it may be asked how it 
could be adapted to form cutting instru- 
ments? Some means must certainly have 
been resorted to for the purpose of harden- 
ing it. Tempering seems to have been 
the means most commonly used. The 
ancient writers themselves say this; and 
the observations which have been made 
on Greek and Roman antiquities seem to 
confirm this account. The Irish weapons 
were assayed by Mr. Alchorn, who says, 
“the metal appears to me to be chiefly 
copper, interspersed with particles of iron, 
and perhaps sume zinc, but without con- 
taining either gold or silver: it seems 
probable that the metal was cast in its 
present state, and afterwards reduced to 
its proper figure by filing. The iron 
might either be obtained with the copper 
from the ore, or added afterwards in the 
fusion, to give the necessary rigidity of a 
weapon. But I confess myself unable to 
determine anything with certainty.” (Ar- 


(Dag, 
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cheologia, iii. 355.) Governor Pownall, 
in the same paper, says of this metal, that 
it is of a temper which carries a sharp 
edge, and is in a great degree firm and 
elastic, and very heavy. It does not rust, 
and takes a fine polish. He indeed thinks 
it superior to iron for its purpose, until 
the art of tempering steel was brought to 
a considerable degree of perfection. It is 
probably on account of this perfection to 
which the preparation of copper had been 
brought in consequence of the want of 
iron, that it continued to be preferred 
long after the art of working iron had 
been acquired. 

As a general remark upon ancient 
swords, it may be observed that the 
swords of civilized nations were gene- 
rally straight, and those of barbarians 
curved, The swords used by the cavalry 
were long; but antiquity had no such 
thin-bladed narrow swords as are in use 
in modern Europe; a guard for the fin- 
gers is also usually wanting in the most 
ancient swords. The Egyptians had 
the straight, tapering, two-edged sword 


gers.] 


All these specimens are ancient Ezyptian daggers, and are precisely of the same form as those 
now generally used in Western Asia. They are always two-edged, like Ehud’s dagger, and of about 
the same length, a foot and half. The group of three figures to the left represents the same weapon ; 
the first (from the centre) shows the unsheathed dagger, the second represents it in its sheath, and 


that outside represents the back of the sheath. A very common way of using it is to stoop and en- 
deavour to thrust it into the belly of the opponent. 
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and dagger, which we have described as 
so common in ancient times; and the 
handles of which were often richly inlaid. 
They had also curved, single edged 
knives and falchions, the latter having 
the back often cased with brass to give it 
greater weight. The blades were either 
of bronze, or (as appears from the colours 
with which they are painted) of iron or 
steel, The hafts are often furnished with 
strings and tassels. It is interesting to 
note these forms, from the probability that 
the weapous of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness were of a similar character. We 
learn from Scripture that the Israclites 
had daggers and swords, some of the 
latter with two edges, and were “ girded 
upon the thigh.” It does not appear that 
they wore them continually, but only as 
occasion required. The ancient Persians 
wore their swords suspended from a belt 
on the right side. Herodotus speaks of 
“golden swords” as among the spoils 
taken by the Greeks from the Persians ; 
by which he must probably be understood 
to mean that the Persians had the art of 
jnlaying with gold the hilts and blades 
of their swords—a practice in which that 
people still excel. The cut from the 
ancient sculptures of Persia (p. 344) will 
exhibit the variety and style of theirswords. 
Some of them have a resemblance to the 
Pheenician copper swords which we have 
mentioned; and their straightness would, 
according to the above-quoted Roman 
rule, show the civilization of that people. 
But the same rule would make the Egyp- 
tians, with their curved weapons, “ barba- 
rous ;” whereas, in truth, both the Persians 
and the Egyptians were people at least 
as civilized as those who applied that 
Gegrading epithet to them. ‘The early 
Greeks wore the sword under the left 
arm-pit, so that the pummel touched the 
nipple of their breast ; it hung by a belt, 
and its length was nearly equal to that of 
the arm. he scabbard, of the same 
breadth as the sword, terminated in a 
knob like a mushroom. Dr. Meyrick 
describes different sorts of Greek swords, 
but we cannot enter iuto the account 
further than to state that some sorts were 
straight for cutting and thrusting; some, 
intended for cutting, were curved, and 
had the edge on the inner curve of the 
blade. The hilts were sometimes of ivory 
and gold, and occasionally guarded by a 
cross-bar, The Romans, when they relin- 
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quished brass and copper for the blade, 
retained it for the hilt. Our cut will 
show the principal varieties of the Roman 
swords. Theresemblance of the favourite 
weapon to the Phenician or Carthaginian 
has already been mentioned and accounted 
for. Several of those which the cut 
exhibits are only slight varieties of the 
same weapon; and those with the most 
obtuse points are thought the most ancient. 
The Romans wore the sword on the right 
thigh, probably that it might not obstruct 
the free motion of the buckler; but in 
ancient monuments the soldiers are some- 
times scen to wear them on the left side. 
As the Jews were at different periods 
connected with all the people to whose 
swords we have alluded, and probably 
used the same kinds of weapons, these 
accounts form, with the cuts, the most 
suitable elucidations we can furnish. 
The cut of modern Oriental swords and 
daggers forms a useful supplement, as 
the ancient forms of common articles are 
still retained in the East. The Arabian 
dagger, for instance, is unquestionably 
most aucient—perhaps patriarchal. 

14. “ Moses was wroth,” &c.—This is 
thought to imply that Moses had pre- 
viously given the army particular instruc- 
tions on the subject; but that, instead 
of following them, the soldiers had ex- 
tended to the Midianites the comparatively 
favourable treatment allowed by the 
general war-law to all the nations except 
the devoted nations of Canaan, Of the 
latter, they were to “save alive nothing that 
breathed” (Deut. xx. 16): but in their” 
wars with other people they were only to 
slay the males bearing or able to bear 
arms; and not even so, until terms of 
peace had been offered and refused. No 
such offer had been made to the Midian- 
ites, and their cities were utterly destroyed ; 
and in these two respects they had al.. 
ready been more unfavourably dealt with 
than any except the devoted nations. 
But Moses was angry that they had 
saved the women alive, considering the 
calamities which their enticements had 
brought upon Israel, and fearing, pro- 
bably, from the same cause, a repetition 
of the crime and the punishment; he 
therefore directed the younger females, 
as less tainted with idolatry and crime, 
to be spared, but all the others, and also 
the male children, to be destroyed. If 
we estimate the number of the women 
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who had seduced the Israelites to sin, by 
that of the men slain for that sin, and 
also by the proportion of the young 
females who were spared, we shal] con- 
clude that most of those whom Moses 
sentenced to perish were actually guilty 
in the atiair of Baal-peor; and it is there- 
fore easier to understand the grounds of 
their destruction than why the male 
children were involved in the same fate. 
Here also, however, we are to understand 
that the word “children” comprehends 
all under twenty years of age, the ma- 
jority of whom would therefore be old 
enough to be imbued with the abominable 
principles and practices of the Midianites. 
We shall also fail to form a true estimate 
of this order, without recollecting that 
the war principles, amoug all known 
nations, were very different from those 
which now prevail in civilized Europe ; 
and that, after all, enormous as their 
offence against God and against Israel 
was, they were dealt with less severely 
than the devoted nations of Canaan. 
There are some writers who think that, 
in issuing this order, Moses acted on his 
own views of policy, as we do not read 
that the Lord gave him any instructions 
on the subject. But as it was the Divine 
command, in the case of the seven nations 
of Canaan, that they should be wholly 
extirpated for their infinite abominations, 
and as we find it imputed to the Israelites 
as a crime that they did not give full 
effect to this sentence, we cannot perhaps 
do better than to consider the Midianites 
as being placed in the same condition: 
that is, under a judicial sentence, which 
the Almighty might have executed by 
plague, or famine, or fire, or flood, but 
which he saw proper to execute by the 
swords of the Toate and the full effect 
of which they had no right to compromise 
or modify. For further remarks, derived 
from the generally stern character of an- 
cient warfare, we must refer to Deut. xx. 

19. “ Purify both yourselves and your 
captives.”—It is an idea, of which we 
discover frequent traces in Scripture, that 
the life of man was a thing so sacred that 
no man could take life from another, 
even in a just cause, by war, or by acci- 
dent, or even touch the corpse of the 
slain, without contracting defilement, for 
which some process of purification, gene- 
rally by water, was necessary. Under 
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the operation of this respect for human 
life, the man-slayer was obliged to leave 
his own home and flee to a city of refuge: 
and because he was a man whe had shed 
much blood in war, David was not 
allowed to build the Temple. We dis- 
cover the same feeling among other nations 
of antiquity. Thus, in Homer, Hector, 
fresh from battle, declines to pour out a 
libation to Jove :— 


“1 dare not pour, with unwash’d hands, to Jove 
The rich libation forth; it cannot be 
That I should supplicate, thus foul with stains 
Of gory battle, the tempestuous God.” 
Cowrer. 


And /Eneas is made to speak much to the 
same effect in Virgil :-— . 


«These hands, yet horrid with the stains of war, 
Refrain their touch unhallow’d, till the day 
When the pure stream shall wash their guilt 

away.”’—Pitt. 


27. “ Divide the prey into two parts."— 
It will have been observed in this chapter 
that “the spoil” and “the prey’ are 
mentioned as distinct things. (See verses 


11 and 12.) The spoil (Sdy), shalal) 
means properly the spolium, exruvie, the 
clothes, armour, and valuables of the 
enemy, together with their moveables and 
mouey. These were not divided in com- 
mon, as we see in the sequel, but belonged 
individually to the captors. It is true 
that, in the present instance, the soldiers 
made an oblation of the spoil (verse 50) ; 
but this was voluntary, and did not take 
place till after the division of the prey 


had been made. The “prey” (mpdn, 
malkoch) consisted cf the live stock and 
the captives, and was divided into two 
parts, one for those who went to the battle, 
and the other for the whole congregation ; 
both parts being subject to a deduction 
for the use of the sanctuary. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here adopted seems 
to have been only intended for the par- 
ticular occasion; but as it is the only 
rule on the subject which the Pentateuch 
contains, and evidently formed the hasis 
of subsequent practice, it may be well to 
give it particular attention, with a view 
to the illustration of the whole subject. 
Perhaps the value of this part only of the 
booty, and the mode of its distribution, 
will be best exhibited tabularly :-— 
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The soldiers 337,500; therefrom to the Lord 675 

Sheep '679;000 {tne people 337,500; therefrom to the Levites Be 
eg The soldiers 86,000; therefrom to the Lord 

Teeves 22,000 {the people 36,000; therefrom to the Levites 720 

- (The soldiers 30,500; therefrom to the Lord 61 

Asses 61,000 UThe people 30,5003 therefrom to the Levites 610 

The soldiers 16,000; therefrom to the Lord 32 

Persons $2,000 {one people 16,000; therefrom to the Levites 320 


This distribution is greatly to the advan- 
tage of the soldiers. They had the sole 
right to the “spoil;” and, in the division 
of the “prey,” each man who went to the 
war had about fifty times as much as 
those who remained at home, for the 
congregation half was to be divided 
among 591,550 persons, and the warriors’ 
half only among 12,000. Besides, the 
congregation had to give a fiftieth part 
of their half to the Levites, whereas the 
suldiers had only to contribute a five 
hundredth part, ten times less, to the use 
of the sanctuary. It was but equitable 
that those who had undergone the fatigue 
and danger of the service should be thus 
liberally distinguished; and the prin- 
ciple, if followed out, was calculated to 
encourage bold euterprises, since the fewer 
the actual combatants were, the larger 
would be the proportion which each 
received. But, on the other hand, it was 
equally fair that the people at large should 
be considered, since they were all in an 
equal degree soldiers, and all liable and 
ready to have been called into active 
service. In fact, in a body constituted 
like the Hebrew host, the men of full age 
occupied the place of the men who, in an 
army, stay to guard the baggage while 
others are engaged in actual conflict. 
There is, however, no other example in 
which half the prey was given to the 
congregation at large: there may have 
been other instances, however, though not 
recorded. The custom probably fell 
gradually into disuse with the increase of 
the population and the change in the con- 
dition of the people. When the subject is 
again brought under our notice (1 Sam. 
xxx.), we find the custom was, that only 
the actual army divided the prey, but 
that those who kept the baggage, or were 
disabled by weariness or wounds, shared 
equally with those who were engaged in 
the fight. On one occasion, in David's 
vagabond troop, four hundred men who 
went to battle murmured at having to 


divide the prey with two hundred who, 
from weariness, had remained behind at 
the brook Besor. But this only gave oc- 
casion for the regulation to be more firmly 
established. If we must trust the Rab- 
bins, the soldiers only thus divided half 
the prey among themselves, after the 
monarchy was established; for that the 
king had the “ spoil” of precious articles, 
or at least so much as he chose to take of 
it, and also half the “prey,” as distin- 
guished from the “spoil.” If we under- 
stand the matter, the “spoil” was the 
king's proper portion; and the half of 
the “prey” was still nominally the por- 
tion of the people, but claimed by him, 
as head of the people, to be employed for 
the public service. Ory, in other words, 
that the “spoil” was his portion as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and ‘the 
moiety of the “ prey” as head of the na- 
tion, We do not know on what authority 
the Rabbins make this statement. But 
it is by no means improbable, and it well 
accounts for the enormous wealth which 
David was enabled to accumulate and 
leave to his son Solomon. In the time 
of the Maccabees, something like a return 
to the old system took place, for we read 
that the army which defeated Nicanor, 
under the conduct of Judas, did not con- 
fine the distribution to the soldiers, but 
“made the maimed, orphans, widows, 
and the aged also, equal in spoils with 
themselves.” 

Many very interesting illustrations of 
the facts we have thus condensedly stated 
might be derived from the writings 
of classical antiquity, particularly from 
the Iliad of Homer. A greediness for 
spoil in general characterizes all the kings 
and chiefs who figure in the Trojan war. 
The plenary power over the spoils which 
the Rabbins assign to the commander, 
or the king, when there was one, we see 
fully possessed by the Grecian commander 
Agamemnon, to whom the kings and 
chiefs acting with him brought the spoil 
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they obtained, of which he reserved what 
“he pleased, and gave what he pleased to 

the others. Achilles himself gives the 

best account of the process, He says :— 

««___Thave destroy’d 

Twelve cities with my fleet, and twelve, save one, 

On foot, contending in the fields of Troy. 

From all these cities precious spoils I took 

Abundant, and, to Agamemnon’s hand, 

Gave all the treasure. He within his ships 

Abode the while, and, having all received, 

Little distributed, and much retain’d ; 

He gave, however, to the kings and chicfs 

A portion, and they kept it.’—Cowrgr. 

Every one also knows that the interest of 

this famous poem hinges upon the disgust 

of Achilles, which was occasioned by the 

harsh exercise, on the part of Agamem- 

non, of a right to reclaim the spoil he had 

once awarded. 

The rule concerning the equal division 
of the spoil, as well to those who stayed 
with the baggage as to those who fought, 
was also in use among the Romans; and 
it is interesting to hear Polybius applaud- 
ing, as one of the master-pieces of Roman 
discipline, a custom, which was, so many 
ages before, in practical operation among 
the Hebrews. Perhaps his account may 
tend to illustrate the brief indications of 
the Sacred text, for where the principle 
was the same, we may suppose that there 
was some analogy in the details. He is 
speaking particularly of the pillage of a 

city, and states that a certain number of 
cohorts, never exceeding half the force, 
were employed in this work. When it 
was accomplished, a sale was made of all 
that had been taken, and the money 
divided into equal shares, which were 
allotted to all alike: not only to those 
who were stationed under arms in the 
several posts, but to those that were left in 
the camp, also to the sick, and even to 
those who had been sent away from the 
camp on distant service. And, that no 
part of the plunder might be concealed, 
the soldiers, before they began to march, 
were obliged to swear, that whatever they 
took from the enemy they would faithfully 
bring to the camp. Polybius then ex- 
patiates on the advantages of this arrange- 
ment, and the fatal consequences which 
followed in other nations from allowing 
every man to keep what he might take ; 
the men then, in their ardour for gain, 
throwing off all restraint, and often bring- 
ing the army into the utmost danger ; 
whilst, under the Roman system, every 
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man remained quiet and steady at his 
post, being as certain of his due portion as 
if he were actually engaged in the pillage. 

It will not fail to be observed that the 
right of spoil is distinctly recognised in 
the Mosaical law. This is explained 
when we recollect that the Hebrew army 
received no pay: and, as Michaelis 
observes (Art. 178)—‘“ Where there are 
no soldiers paid by the state, but all the 
citizens take the field, either as volunteers 
or by selection, it is quite obvious that to 
take spoil must be permitted ; for the man 
who hazards his life must have some 
means of recompense put in his power; 
and what his country does not give him, 
he must have to hope for from the enemy. 
... Where there is not a regular and paid 
army, spoil must be the reward of victory.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As in this and other chapters a great 
number of proper names of towns, &c., 
occur in a collective form, it may be 
well to explain in this place how we 
propose to proceed in such cases, It 
will be understood that the object of 
the geographical notes is to furnish the 
reader with such information as may be 
readily useful and elucidatory, without 
encumbering our pages with unimportant 
explanations, and discussions on points of 
no material consequence.* 

When a name occurs in the text which 
has not been previously noticed, and con- 
cerning which there is no explanation in 
the notes, it will be understood that the 
name rarely recurs in the Sacred books, is 
unconnected with any event of importance, 
and that there is nothing to observe con- 
cerning its site or condition, Then, the 
remaining names, of which some notice 
must be taken, will sometimes be so 
thickly crowded in one chapter, that, in 
order to effect a proper distribution of the 
notes, the necessary explanation will be 

* As many places are mentioned only once or 
twice in all the Bible, and then in connection 
with no circumstances of particular interest, we 
conceive that the maps, which are published in 
a separate work, in illustration of this and of 
other editions of the Bible, furnish all requisite 
information concerning such places; and they 
will therefore not be mentioned in the notes, 
unless for the sake of noticing some fuct which 
may help to determine their sites, or to rectify 
the common maps, This may be sometimes 
necessary, as, with respect to a great number of 
these obscure places, nothing is positively known 
concerning their situation. 
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referred to some future texts, in which the 
same names again occur. In such cases, 
the place where the postponed nute may 
be found will be properly indicated, by 
which means such names will be distin- 
guished from those of unimportant places, 
concerning which it is not intended to 
furnish any explanation. 

Verse lL. “ The land of Jazer.”—Bibli- 
cal geographers seem to have felt conside- 
rable difficulty here, as they have in 
general avoided saying to what district 
this denomination should be applied. In 
a note to verse 3, it is shown that the town 
called Jazer was a principal city of the 
country between the Arnon and the Jab- 
bok; and it is therefore to this region that 
our rescarches for the land of Jazer should 
he limited. This being the case, we have 
little hesitation in hazarding the opinion 
that the term denotes the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of this region ;—that is, with 
the conventional exception ofa small part 
south of the Jabbok, which is considered 
as belonging to Gilead, although unques- 
tionably the Jabbok is the proper geogra- 
phical boundary, southward, of that 
famous region. Our reasons for this 
conclusion are, that this district, which 
formed the country of Reuben, is in the 
singular situation of having no ancient 
name, if it be not the land of Jazer; 
whereas, considering it to be such, we have 
a complete series of definite names for all 
the trans-Jordanic region occupied by the 
Israelites: that is, “the land of Jazer” 
for the southern portion between the 
Amon and Jabbok; “Gilead” for the 
central portion, between the Jabbok and 
the Jarmouk or Hieromax ; and “ Bashan ” 
for the portion extending northward from 
the Jarmouk. We see also that the form 
of expression, placing the “land of Jazer” 
in juxtaposition with the “land of Gilead,” 
implies some coincidence betweeu the two 
districts in extent and importance, while 
the prior mention of Jazer seems to denote 
that it was the nearer of the two, and it 
could not be nearer except where we place 
it. In fact, if we have rightly defined 
the region, the Israelites were at this time 
actually encamped in it. Finally, it is, 
equally with Gilead, and rather more so, 
“a place for cattle ;” and as it was cer- 
tainly included in the desired land, 
whether our opinion as to its identity 
with the land of Jazer, be right or not, we 
may here cite the observation which 
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Burckhardt makes with reference to its 
pastures. The greater part of this terri- 
tory is now called the Be/ka; and after 
noticing the contests of the Bedouin Arabs 
for the right of pasturage within its limits, 
he goes on to say: “ The superiority of 
the pasturage of the Belka over that of all 
southern Syria is the cause of its possession 
being thus contested. The Bedouins have 
this saying, ‘Thou canst not find a country 
like the Belka “—Afethel ef Belka ma tel- 
taka. The beef and mutton of this district 
are preferred to those of all others.” 
Buckingham bears even stronger testi- 
mony to the picturesque beauty, the fine 
climate, and exuberant fertility of this part 
of the country east of the Jordan; and 
scems to have no hesitation in declaring it 
far superior to any part of the country 
west of the Jordan, through which he had 
travelled (¢ Travels among the Arab 
Tribes,’ p. 141). It is therefore no won- 
der that the two tribes and a half who had 
plenty of cattle desired to remain on that 
side Jordan, 

“ The land of Gilead.”—Sce Deut. iii. 

3.“ Jazer.’—We do not see with 
some the necessity of fixing this town on 
the margin of a lake, because the “ waters 
of Jazer” are mentioned. The expression, 
according to the use of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, necd imply no more than that 
there was an abundant stream, or streams, 
in the district or near the town of Jazer. 
Burckhardt, apparently aware of this, 
conjectures that Jazer may be fixed at a 
fine spring, called din Hazter, in a narrow 
valley to the south of Szalt. — This spring 
turns several mills, aud empties itself into 
the Wady Shoeb. Near it are the ruins of 
a considerable town, consisting of the 
foundations of buildings and heaps of 
stones (‘Travels in Syria,’ p. 355). 
Besides the analogy of name, the situation 
coincides tolerably well with the state- 
ment of Eusebius and Jerome, who place 
Jazer fifteen miles from Heshbon, aud ten 
miles west of Philadelphia, or Rabboth 
Ammon. This is one of the towns 
that the Moabites appropriated, while it 
lay vacant during the captivity of Israel. 

“ Nimrah.”—-This place has in Scrip- 
ture the several names of Nimrah, Nim- 
rim, and Beth-Nimrah. Near the point 
where the small river Shoeb, mentioned in 
the preceding note, empties itself into the 
Jordan (in N. lat. 32° 8/), there are the 
ruins of a city called Nymrein. The 
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analogy of name is of great weight in so 
limited a district, and would lead us to 
conjecture that this is the place denoted in 
the text. 

“ Elealeh.”—About midway between 
the Jabbok and the Amon, on the common 
road (in N. lat. 31° 57/, E. long. 36° 10/), 
Burckhardt found a place called El-dal, 
which he, with very good reason, supposes 
to have been the Elealeh of Scripture. Aal 
in Arabic means “ the high,” as it does in 
the Hebrew name; and accordingly the 
ruins are upon the summit of a hill, 
whence a very extensive view over the 
plain is commanded. The town was sur- 
rounded by a well-built wall, of which 
some parts yet remain; and among the 
ruins are a number of large cisterns, frag- 
ments of walls, and the foundations of 
houses, but nothing that claims particular 
notice. The place is of no Scriptural im- 
portance. It is mentioned sometimes in 
the Prophets, and always in connection 
with Heshbon, from which it was but a 
mile distant according to Eusebius; and 
this is as nearly as may be the distance 
(half an hour) at which Burckhardt found 
El-Aal. The three towns here mentioned 
together, Heshbon, Elealeh, and Shebam 
(Sibmah in verse 38), are described as 
famous for their vines in Isaiah xvi. 9, 10, 
and Jer. xlviii, 32—34. 

“ Shebam,” called also Shibmah, Sib- 
mah, Siphmoth.—This place was pro- 
verbially famous for its vines, and is 
generally mentioned by the Prophets in 
such a way as to imply its proximity to 
Heshbon ; and this is confirmed by Jerome, 
who says that the two places were scarcely 
more than five hundred paces distant from 
each other. We are not aware that any 
trace of the name now exists in that 
neighbourhood. Sibmah was in the ter- 
ritory of Reuben, and, together with the 
other towns in this tribe, was taken pos- 
session of by the Moabites when the two 
tribes and a half were carried into cap- 
tivity. 

“ Nebo.” —We see from verse 38, that 
this was a town, built, no doubt, near or 
on the mountain of that name. 

“ Beon,” also Bual-Meon (verse 38), 
Beth-Meon (Jer. xviii. 23), and Beth- 
Baal-Meon (Josh. xiii. 7), that is, the 
house or temple of Baal-Meon. It was 
probably a place where Baal was wor- 
shipped. Its site seems to be marked by 
the name Myoun, given to a ruined place 
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about two miles south-east from Heshbon. 
This town was occupied by the Mvabites 
in the time of Ezekiel, who (chap. xxv. 
9) mentions it with Beth-jeshimon and 
Kiriathaim as frontier cities of Moab, and 
“the glory of the country.” 

21. “ Go all of you armed over Jordan.” 
—Not all who were fit for war. We see 
from Josh. iv. 13, that the number of the 
two tribes and a half that passed over 
Jordan was 40,000; but according to the 
late census, the whole number fit fur war 
in Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, was 
110,580, so that 70,580 remained on the 
east of Jordan to form the new esta- 
blishments and watch over their safety. 

34. “ Built."—Not founded, for these 
towns have already been mentioned as be- 
longing to the former proprietors of the 
country ; but rebuilt, or fortified. The 
latter is a very frequent sense of the word 
here and elsewhere rendered “ built.” 

“ Aroer.”—Described in Deut. ii. 36, 
as being “by the brink of the river 
Amon.” In this situation, on the edge 
of the northern precipice above the valley 
of the Modjeb (Arnon), Burckhardt found 
the ruins of a town now called Araayr, 
which is precisely the same name, allow- 
ing for the difference in spelling the 
Hebrew and Arabic letters. In Josh. 
xiii. 9, and in several parallel texts, such 
a form of expression as the following 
occurs: “ Aroer, that is upon the brink of 
the river Arnon, and the city that is in the 
midst of the river.” This occasions some 
perplexity: and most commentators have 
understood it to mean that the city of 
Aroer was divided into two parts, one of 
which stood on the bank of the river, and 
the other in the river, that ig, in a spot of 
ground surrounded by the river, or on a 
little island made by the Arnon. This 
only proves that nothing has, until re- 
cently, been known of the Arnon, its deep 
burning valley, and its steep inclosing 
hills. The passages are confessedly dif- 
ficult; but on carefully examining them 
we are quite of opinion that the rendering 
“in the midst of the river” is untenable. 
It rather seems that the second clause, as 
in the above-quoted sentence, refers not 
to the Aroer, as explanatory of its site, but 
to other cities, and that the expression 
with reference to them rendered “in the 
midst of the river,” should be “ within the 
river.” It will be recollected that the 
Aron was a frontier river, and therefore 
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to speak of “ Aroer, which is on the bank 
of the Amon, and the other cities within 
(that is, on the near or interior side) the 
river,” is by no means a useless or un- 
important specification, Dr. Boothroyd, 
after Rosenmuller, seems to concur in this 
view; but Dr. Waterland had long before 
thus rendered the passage in Josh. xiii. 
16 :—“ From Aroer that is on the bank of 
the river Amon, and the cities between 
that river and the whole plain.” 

35. “ Atroth, Shophan.”—The Septu- 
agint drops the déroth, perhaps confound- 
ing it with the Ataroth of the preceding verse. 
The Hebrew however, and after it, all the 
ancient Oriental versions, read the two 
words here as one name, “ Aéroth-Sho- 
phan,” which obviates the difficulty by 
which the Seventy seem to have been per- 
plexed. This Shophan is probably the 
same as the Zaphon of Josh. xiii. 27, 
which appears to have taken its name from 
Zephou (Num. xxvi.), the son of Gad and 
ancestor of the Zephonites. 

36. “ Beth-haran.”—Eusebius and Je- 
rome state that this place was rebuilt by 
Herod the Great, and called Livias, in 
honour of Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
With this fact before us, we fear it is not 
safe to follow those who attempt to identify 
Beth-haran with the ruined place called 
El Herath, about six miles south of the 
Jabbok (N. lat. 32° 18/); for D’Anville 
places Livias full (N. lat. 31° 56/) twenty- 
tive miles south of the Jabbok, and any 
correction which might be suggested in 
this position would rather carry it more 
to the south than remove it farther noth 
to approximate it to El Herath. 

37. “ Kirjathaim.”’—There was another 
place of the same name in the tribe of 
Nayhtali, which was given to the Levites. 
Burckhardt imagines that this site may be 
found at the ruins of El] Teym, nearly two 
miles west of Madeba, where, as he was 
informed by his guide, there is a very 
large reservoir cut entirely in the rock, 
and still filled in the winter with ram 
water, there being no springs in the upper 
plains where it is found. As Burckhardt 
seems to have no other foundation for his 
conjecture than the analogy between the 
word teym and thaim, we may be allowed 
to doubt whether the site be not too near to 
Madeba to agree with the distinct state- 
ments of Eusebius and Jerome, who place 
Kirjathaim ten miles west from Madeba. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Verse 1. “ These are the gourneys of the 
children of Israel.”—It is evident that the 
stations mentioned in this chapter and 
elsewhere do not indicate ai the places at 
which the Israelites encamped during a 
period of forty years. It is more probable 
that, in general, only those are mentioned 
where some considerable stay was made, 
and from which, as from a centre, they, 
like the Arabs, sent forth their flocks and 
herds for pasture, until the consumption 
of all the herbage within a reasonable 
distance, rendered a removal necessary. 
This was probably the case, in a peculiar 
degree, with regard to the names in the 
middle portion of the itinerary, the first 
and last routes being actual journeys, with 
a view to arrive at a particular place; 
whereas the long period after the sentence 
at Kadesh were literally “wanderings,” 
with no determinate conclusion imme- 
diately in view. In considering the sta- 
tions here enumerated, it will be con- 
venient to divide them into four portions 
or journeys; namely—I. From Egypt to 
Sinai; II. From Sinai to Kadesh; III. 
The Wandering; IV. From Elath to 
Kadesh again, and thence to the “ Plains 
of Moab.” 

I. From Egypt to Sinai.—This portion 
has been very fully illustrated in the 
notes to Exodus, and little remains to be 
observed in this place. The account of 
this part of the journey extends from 
verse I to verse 15. In the list of stages 
we observe three which do not occur in 
Exodus. These are “the encampment by 
the Red Sea” (v. 10); at Dophkah 
(v. 12); and at Alush—all between Elim 
and Rephidim. It is on all hands ac- 
knowledged that we know nothing of 
either of these stations. As to the en- 
campment by the Red Sea, most of the 
journey hitherto must have lain along its 
shore; and from its being mentioned 
here only, we may infer that the place 
had no particular name by which it might 
be distinguished ; while its being “by the 
Red Sea” would distinguish it from the 
following stations, it being in fact the 
last station by the Red Sea; for, accord- 
ing to the position for Elim which we 
have advocated (note to Exodus xv. 27), 
the road to Sinai, after about a day's jour- 
ney farther, leaves the sea on the right 
hand, and inclines off towards the moun- 
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tains. By the expression in verse 12, 
“They took their journey out of (simply 
‘from ’ in Hebrew) the wilderness of Sin, 
and encamped in Dophkah,” we are only 
to understand that they left their first 
encampment in the wilderness of Sin, not 
that they left the wilderness completely : 
Dophkah was probably in it, and Alush 
either in it also, or on its border. The 
journeys here mentioned are, doubtless, 
days’ journeys, as we may see when we 
compare the distance to be traversed with 
the number of stations (ten, including the 
“three days” before coming to Marah) 
between the place where the Gulf was 
crossed and Rephidim. The same dis- 
tance may be made by a mounted and 
unencumbered traveller in about five 
days ; but when we consider that the 
Israelites probably lost much time during 
the first three days in collecting the spoil 
of the drowned Egyptians, and that they 
were probably the most numerous and 
encumbered body of people that ever tra- 
velled together, ten days are not by any 
means too much for the journey, even by 
the nearest route, which we have assigned ; 
whereas it could not have been effected 
in ten days by the way of Tor—not to 
mention the difficulty of making but one 
stage of the distance (100 miles) between 
Marah and Tor, whereas all the others, ac- 
cording to all theories, are not more than 
ten or twelve miles distant from each 
other. The Tor theory, therefore, makes 
it necessary to suppose that, in this par- 
ticular part only, some stations have been 
omitted; whereas the opinion we have 

referred dispenses with any such pecu- 
iarly gratuitous suppositions. 

II. From Sinai to Kadesh.—This por- 
tion of the journey is despatched in three 
verses (16—18), showing clearly enough 
that all the stations are not enumerated. 
Only two intervening stations are men- 
tioned here; but two others occur earlier ; 
namely, ‘‘ Taberah” and the “ wilderness 
of Paran.” There are then four places, 
which we may arrange thus:—l. Tabe- 


‘rah; 2. Kibroth-hattaavah; 3. Hazeroth; 


4, Wilderness of Paran. Taberah is 
mentioned in chap. xi. 3. As to Paran, 
Dr. Hales and others put it first instead of 
last; and most of the maps of the journeys 
of the Israelites do the same. It is indeed 
said in chap. x. 12, that “ the children of 
Israel took their journeys’ out of the wil- 
derness of Sinai, and the cloud rested in 
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the wilderness of Paran.” But a little 
examination would have shown that this 
is merely a general indication of the 
direction of the journey ; as might indeed 
be suggested by the plural form “jour- 
neys.” Farther on (ch. x. 33), the 
particular account is resumed, and it is 
said that the host departed from the mount 
of the Lord three days’ journey. It 
seems to be the place where they rested on 
the third day that was called “ Taberah ” 
(the burning), because the fire of the Lord 
there destroyed the people when they 
murmured, The next place is called 
Kibroth-hattaavah (ch. xi. 34), which is 
the first mentioned in this chapter; the 
next Hazeroth (ch. xi. 35); and then, in 
ch. xii. 16, we read, “ the people removed 
from Hazeroth, and pitched in the wilder- 
ness of Paran.” The removal of the 
Paran station, from the first to the fourth 
in the list, does not therefore need any 
vindication, being most expressly declared 
in the text. The wilderness of Paran is 
probably particularly mentioned, as the 
desert of Zin is on a similar occasion, in 
order to denote that the Israelites did not 
proceed up the Wady-el-Araba, but along 
the other side of the hills which confine 
that valley on the west. In connection 
with this, there is this remarkable passage 
in Deut. i. 2,—(“ There are eleven days’ 
journey from Horeb, by the way of Mount 
Seir, unto Kadesh-barnea.”) By “the 
way of Mount Seir,” we should rather 
expect the way up the great valley to be 
intended, and that this text designs to 
point out some difference between the 
road which was not and that which was 
taken. If, however, it applies to the road 
they did take, which seems upon the 
whole most probable, we may understand. 
that the hills on both sides of the valley 
were, in a general sense, called the moun- 
tains of Seir; and that the expression, 
‘*by the way of Mount Seir,’ means 
simply that the road lay along the moun- 
tains, whether in or out of the valley, and 
not straight through the desert of Paran 
(El-Tyh). This confirms the view we 
have taken as to Kadesh (note to ch. 
xx. 1), as does every other incidental 
statement which comes under our notice. 
The latter road could not, with any pro- 
priety or in any possible sense, be called 
“the way of Mount Seir;” and yet it is 
the road which would in all probability 
have been taken, had Kadesh been, as 
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represented, between the Dead Sea aud 
the Mediterranean ; aud it is, in fact, the 
way which they are represented to have 
taken in the common maps of the route. 
But here, when we find that in proceed- 
ing to Kadesh, through the desert of Paran, 
they did so “ by the way of Mount Seir ;” 
and when, many years after, we find them 
going to and returning from Kadesh 
also by the way of Mount Seir—that is, 
through the Wady-el-Araba—the con- 
clusion is almost irresistible that there 
was but one Kadesh, aud that one some- 
where near the great valley.  ithmah, 
mentioned in verse 18, is probably the 
district in which Kadesh was situated ; or 
at least is the name of some place near Ka- 
desh, and is to be identified with that sta- 
tion, which is not here mentioned by name. 

I. The Wandering. —It is a difficult 
question whether we are to understand the 
verses 19—36 as intending to describe the 
principal stations during the thirty-eight 
years’ wanderings, or the stages when, 
towards the end of that period, a definite 
object was again given to the journey. 
This question we do not think it necessary 
to investigate, and do not profess to de- 
cide, There are circumstances which 
favour both opinions: the first seems to be 
favoured by the fewness of the stations— 
sixteen; and by our being able to recog- 
nise a definite object in verse 33, where, 
at Jotbathah, we again know with cer- 
tainty where they are, and can trace them 
and their objects with considerable accu- 
racy during the rest of their journeys. 
But, then, if this opinion be received, it is 
necessary to suppose a large hiatus of 
many years’ wanderings between Rithmah 
and Rimmon-parez (v. 19). That is to 
say, that Moses, when he resumes the 
yegular account, dates from the place, 
Kadesh, where a detinite object ceased 
for a time, and then, without reckoning 
the intermediate and uucertain wander- 
ings, resumes the account where the 
definite object was resumed. This will 
scarcely seem too violent an hypothesis to 
those who are acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew computation. But we 
have still the option of the other alter- 
native. If we adopt this, we have then 
to consider whether the stations here men- 
tioned were consecutive stages of a pro- 
gressive journey, or merely the principal 
places of encampment during a period of 
devious and arbitrary wandering, Very 
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much has heen written, to very little 
purpose, on this subject; and where the 
whole is so purely conjectural, we do not 
think it worth while even to state the 
different opinions which have been enter- 
tained as to the route which these stations 
indicate, and the places where they are 
to be found. Our own impression is, that 
if these names are to be understood of the 
whole period, they do not indicate any 
defined route—believing that the Israelites 
wandered to and fro through all the 
region of El-Tyh, frequently perhaps, in 
the course of the thirty-eight ycars, re- 
turning to the same stations, where they 
knew from experience that pasture might 
be found for the flocks. As to the 
identification of the names in this part, 
we do not see that any certainty can be 
arrived at on the subject till we come to 
Elath, which, we learn from Deut. ii. § 
(see the note there), was one of the imme- 
diately previous stages to Ezion-geber, 
and is thought to be the same as the 
Jotbathah of verse 33. We then know 
where we are. For a notice of Ezion- 
geber, see 1 Kings ix. 26. 

IV. From Elath to Kadesh again, and 
thence to the plains of Moab.—This part of 
the journey has been fully considered in 
the notes to the immediately preceding 
chapters, from chap. xx., and requires no 
further notice. We must however pro- 
test against the unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of stations and of difficulties created 
by the practice of inserting among the 
stations the places (Beer Mattanah, Naha- 
liel, and Bamoth) which occur in verses 
16, 18, 19 of Chap. xxi., and which are 
set on the north of the Arnon, Leaving 
out these, the account in xxi. is the 
same as the present. Verse 13 of that 
chapter describes the Israelites as en- 
camped on the other (the south) side of 
the Arnon; then follows a poetical pas- 
sage in which the names in question 
occur, and which are never anywhere else 
mentioned as parts of the journey. In- 
deed the Israelites do not seem to have 
then crossed the Arnon, for it is imme- 
diately before said that they were on the 
south side of that river, and no mention is 
made of their having previously crossed ; 
on the contrary, the Samaritan text has, 
after the poetry in which these names 
occur, the same passage which we find in 
Deut. ii. 24, namely, “Rise ye up, take 
your journey, aud pass over the river 
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Arnon.” These places therefore belong 
to the south side, if they are stations ; but 
there is no room there for them, the Hebrews 
being already on the Arnon: and if we 
allow them to be sought north of the 
Arnon, where are they to be fixed? Not 
between the Amon and Dibon, the dis- 
tance being so small; and between Dibon 
and Mount Nebo, where they are usually 
placed, they are not wanted, for the dis- 
tance does not exceed eleven miles, and 
two stages are given to it in the present 
text (verses 46, 47). This surely is quite 
enough without bringing in other inter- 
mediate stations, to make, in this short 
distance, nearly as many stages as miles. 
No doubt there were such places in the 
neighbourhood of the Arnon; but we can 
find no reason to think that they were 
stations on the journey. 

52. “ Pictures.”—Waterland renders 
the word (Fy Dyy79, maskith) by “obelisks,” 
and Boothroyd by “sculptured stones.” 
The Jatter is the best translation because 
the least definite. We believe every kind 
of sculptured figure applicable to idola- 
trous purposes is intended. This is the 
more probable, because elsewhere “graven” 
or sculptured “image,” is usually em- 
ployed in connection with molten 
image,” which follows here. The word 
maskit is the same that occurs in connec- 
tion with “stone” in Levit. xxvi. 1., 
where see the note. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Verse 2. “ The land of Canaan with the 
coasts thereof’—This chapter contains 
materials for amap : and a well-construct- 
ed map would form the best commentary 
upon it. Under this impression we shall 
not enter into any large details, but con- 
fine ourselves to a few occasional remarks 
and explanations. But it may be well 
to premise that the real difficulties of this 
chapter are much increased in our version, 
by the want of minute topographical 
propriety in the translation. In such a 
description as this, the sense often entirely 
depends on which one out of several senses 
we may assign to a particular Hebrew 
preposition, the correct rendering of which, 
in many instances, required a larger mea- 
sure of local knowledge than was possessed 
at the time our translation was made; 
and, indeed, than can well be said to be 
possessed at present. We shall therefore 
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take the liberty of giving Dr. Boothroyd’s 
translation of this passage, which we con- 
sider particularly happy, and which claims 
the more attention from the fact that 
the learned translator has not, so far as we 
can perceive from his notes, any topogra- 
phical theory calculated to exercise any 
influence upon his version. 3. “ Your 
south corner shall be at the wilderness of 
Zin adjoining to Edom; and your south 
border shall be the utmost point of the 
salt sea eastward; 4. And your south 
border shall wind to the ascent of Akrab- 
bim, and pass on to Zin; and thence ex- 
tending to the south of Kadesh-bamea, it 
shall go on to Hazar-addar, and pass on to 
Azmon; 5. And from Azmon the boun- 
dary shall wind about to the river of 
Egypt, and its termination shall be at the 
sea.” Thus much for the sovth border, 
which is more difficult to define than any 
of the others. From the general speci- 
fication in verse 3 we learn the breadth 
of the southern boundary, namely, from 
the great desert valley of Zin to the Me- 
diterranean, and this there isno difficulty in 
understanding; but the remaining verses, 
which specify where and how the boundary 
line is to be drawn between these two 
points, are not equally clear. The only two 
views we have met with on the subject, 
whether in maps or books, are these ;—one 
of which draws the line just from the south 
of the Dead Sea to the supposed river of 
Egypt, at El Arish, the ancient Rhinoco- 
rura—that is from N. lat.31° 5/ to 316 15/; 
while the other draws the same line from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the eastern or Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile. The text must 
now be necessarily obscure which admits 
so wide a difference in the interpretation. 
The former understands that the statement 
refers to the country actually occupied by 
the Jews; and the latter, that it compre- 
hends the region southward over which, in 
the time of Solomon, their power for a 
time extended. Thewhole of the positions 
are fixed according to these views. Thus 
the “ascent of Akrabbim ” is fixed by one 
class of interpreters to the range of hills 
adjoining the Dead Sea onthe south-west ; 
whereas the other finds it inthe mountains 
of Akaba near the town at the head of the 
gulf of that name. We are strongly dis- 
posed to think that the truth lies between 
the two opinions, It is not likely that 
in this place Moses, who does not even 
take into account the country beyond 
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Jordan, where the two tribes and a half 
were settled, should, in one direction only, 
speak with a view to the remote and fu- 
ture extent of Solomon’s dominion. And 
still less was it likely, that he, who had 
been so much troubled by the Egyptian 
tendencies of the people, and their inclina- 
tion to return to Egypt, should fix their 
frontier in one place at the Nile. Besisles, 
the topography of this chapter forbids this 
interpretation ; for Kadesh-barnea isstated 
to be to the south of Akrabbim, and there- 
fure, according to this theory, Kadesh-bar- 
nea must have been in the peninsula of 
Sinai!—an opinion which no one has 
ventured to advocate, though it necessarily 
results from advocated opinions. We 
cannot forbear to point out the corrobora- 
tion which this passage aflords to our own 
position for Kadesh, on the borders of the 
desert of Zin’. After specifying the “ wil- 
derness of Zin,” in the third verse, as the 
eastern termination of the southern boun- 
dary line, the fourth verse goes on to say 
at what point ‘the line should be drawn 
from thence westward; and the definition 
clearly is, that the eastern border should 
extend from the south of the Dead Sea and 
the ascent of Akrabbim, along the wilder- 
ness of Zin on the border of Edom, till it 
passed Kadesh, a place well known to the 
Israelites; and that there it should turn 
westward, and, passing in that direction 
Hazar-addar and Azmon, should make a 
bend of some kind or other to join the 
river of Egypt, which should form the re- 
mainder of the boundary to the sea. Thus 
Kadesh is clearly defined as on the border 
of Zin, and is assumed as the point from 
the south of which the eastern extremity 
of the southern boundary line should be 
drawn off westward to the Mediterranean. 
Thus, in perfect conformity with thesacred 
text—particularly of the Hebrew text 
itself{—we avoid the difliculties of the 
larger, and intangible boundary on the 
one hand; and, on the other, add to the 
limit commonly assigned (and properly, 
so far as the actually settled country is 
concerned) a district, which, not being 
wholly desert, might furnish useful pas- 
tures to the southern tribes, while at the 
same time it gave them on their weakest 
border a frontier of open country, such as 
most people desire to possess in similar 
circumstances, and the right to which, 
properly asserted, would enable them to 
exclude strangers or enemies from esta- 
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blishing themselves in the immediate vi- 
cinity of their cultivation and their towns. 
This consideration alone would, in our 
opinion, sanction the conclusion to which 
we have been led, even with weaker corro- 
borations than we have been enabled to 
adduce. 

5. “ The river of Egypt.” —See the note 
on Gen. xvi. 18. Some of the considera- 
tions in the preceding note furnish addi- 
tional reasons for believing that the “ river 
of Egypt,” mentioned in describing the 
boundaries of Israel, was not the Nile. 
Since writing the uote above referred to we 
have perused the article by Dr. Hales, 
which convinced the Rev. T. H. Horne 
that the Nile és intended. Our own pe- 
rusal has, however, strengthened the con- 
clusion we had before been led to adopt. 
That Solomon's rule extended “to the 
border of Egypt” (1 Kings iv. 21), is ad- 
duced in proof that the Nile is intended 
by “the river of Egypt.” But it proves 
just the contrary, fur the Nile was ot the 
border of Egypt, but formed the heart of 
Egypt. The Egyptian territory extended 
eastward to the parallel of the gulf of 
Suez, and often beyond, so that, to have 
made his border the Nile, David or Solo- 
mon must have conquered a large extent 
of Egyptian territory. But they had no 
war with Egypt, and Solomon himself was 
the friend and son-in-law of its king, who 
on one occasion came up to the south of 
Palestine, and took a Canaanitish city, 
which he presented to the Hebrew king 
(1 Kings ix. 16). The fact is, that Solo- 
mon’s dominion did border on Egypt, not 
by extending to the Nile, but by his get- 
ting the upper hand of the small nations 
who were interposed between Palestine 
Proper aud the old and intact north- 
western boundary of Egypt. And if Solo- 
mon’s dominion did not extend to the 
Nile, certainly that of no other Hebrew 
king ever did. “ The river of Egypt,” 
therefore, when mentioned as a boundary, 
cannot mean the Nile. The present “river 
of Egypt,” probably denotes a stream 
which formed the extreme boundary of the 
country eastward of the Nile, which Egypt, 
even in those early times, professed to 
claim, and which derived its name from 
that circumstance. It was probably not 
far from E] Arish, to which, indeed, under 
the name of Rhinocorura, it is expressly © 
referred by the Septuagint. Thatit was a 
stream somewhere between the southern 
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frontier of Palestine and the Nile we are 
deeply convinced. 

6. “ The great sea.”"—The Mediterra- 
nean is the only western border recognised 
in this verse. It is properly called “ great,” 
as contrasted with the smaller seas and 
lakes known to the Jews, namely the Red 
Sea, the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Chin- 
nereth, or ofGalilee. The territory actually 
possessed, however, was not so simple and 
distinct as here defined, since the Israelites 
desisted from expelling the Canaanites 
and Philistines, and left them in posses- 
sion of some important points on the coast. 
David first executed the intentions of the 
Jawgiver in this matter, but even he seems 
rather to have subdued than dispossessed 
them. We shall see the consequences of 
this neglect as we proceed ; for, as Michae- 
lis remarks, “ The clear possession of the 
sea coast is of infinite consequence to a 
state established in Palestine, even though 
it carry on no commerce; for without it 
the boundary can never be secure.” The 
consequences of this neglect fully verified 
the prophecy in verse 55 of the preceding 
chapter. It is to be observed that even 
David made no attempt against the Phe- 
nicians, known in Scripture as the people 
of Sidon and Tyre, who occupied the 
northernmost portion of the coast: but 
that, on the contrary, both he and Solo- 
mon were on the most friendly terms with 
the sovereign of Tyre. As the Sidonians 
are never mentioned in the list of the 
nations to be dispossessed and extermi- 
nated, it has been questioned whether it was 
at all the intention of Moses that they 
should be disturbed in their small but 
important domain, or whether, indeed, the 
ancient and more northern territory of 
Sidon was included within the northern 
limit assigned in this chapter to the Pro- 
mised Land. We find, however, in Josh. 
xix. 28, 29, that the boundary of Asher 
was to reach “wnto great Zidon ;” but we 
might understand this not to include Sidon, 
were it not that it is afterwards mentioned, 
to the reproach of that tribe, that it had 
not expelled the inhabitants of Sidon 
(Judgesi. 13). We are therefore left to 
infer, that from their not being expressly 
mentioned in the Pentateuch among the 
devoted nations, the Israelites may have 
felt it more at their option than in other 
instances to leave them undisturbed, aud 
even to cultivate amicable relations with 
so ingenious and enterprising a people, 
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whose commerce and manufactures may 
have been of considerable beuefit to them- 
selves. And although the Lord does not 
say in the Pentateuch (to which the Jews 
have always paid more particular attention 
than to the rest of their Scriptures), that 
the Sidonians were to be driven out, he 
doessay so in Josh. xiii. 6, where, how- 
ever, the “ Zidonians’’ may very pro- 
rly mean, not the inhabitants of Sidon 
itself, but the Sidonian colonies in Mount 
Lebanon. But we must defer some fur- 
ther considerations on this subject to the 
texts with which they are connected. 
7—9. “ And this shall be your north 
border,” &c.—We here give, as before, 
Dr. Boothroyd’s reading of these verses : 
“ And this shall be your north boundary : 
From the great sea ye shall draw a line 
from the top of Lebanon; from the top of 
Lebanon ye shall draw a line to the en- 
trance of Hamath ; and the boundary shall 
pass on to Zedad : and the boundary shall 
go on to Ziphon, and its termination shall 
be at Hazarenan.” The principal im- 
provemeut in this version is the substitu- 
tion of “ Mount Lebanon” for “ Mount 
Hor,” the occurrence of which name on the 
northern frontier, after having already 
found it, or another of the same name, 
beyond the southern, is well calculated to 
perplex the reader of the English Bible. 
The words rendered “ Mount Hor” in the 
common version, “ and Mount Lebanon,” 
by Boothroyd, are WWW "WI, hor ha-hor ; 
hor means “mountain,” and our trans- 
lators so render the first hor, but regard the 
other as a proper name. Literally, how- 
ever, it is “the mountain of the moun- 
tain,” which, according to the usage of the 
Hebrew language, means “ the eminent 
mountain,” or, “the double mountain,” 
as Dr. Hales understands. This palpably 
means Lebanon, which it would be sur- 
prising to find omitted, as in our version, 
in a description of the northern boundary. 
But Lebanon occurs by name in Josh. xiii. 
5, in such a sense as to show that “the 
mountain of the mountain” can mean no 
other than Lebanon—that is, Anti-Liba- 
nus; for the Hebrews did not distinguish 
the two parallel ranges, which we call 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus, by different 
names, but generally mean by “ Lebanon ” 
Anti-Libanus, which, besides being the 
loftiest,-was the nearest with respect to 
them. No doubt the names here specified 
all indicate different places along the dif- 
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ferent parts of this range, which were re- 
quired to form a northern frontier. For 
while we are prepared to question that the 
Hebrew territory extended beyond Anti- 
Libanus, we also cannot admit that, in the 
extent necessary to cover the breadth of 
the land, the limit anywhere fell short of 
the mountains. 

10. “ East border.”—This is so clear as 
to need little explanatian, The northern 
boundary being rather higher than the 
source or sources of the Jordan, two towns 
are mentioned (Shepham and Riblah) to 
guide the boundary line thither. “ Ain” 
(yy) probably denotes the commence- 
ment of the Jordan, understanding the 
word not as a proper name, but resolving 
it into its meaning, “fountain” or 
“ source.” After this the boundary is 
formed by the Jordan, the sea of Chinme- 
reth, the Jordan again, and the Dead Sea : 
the small portion of eastern frontier, from: 
thence down the ancient valley of the 
Jordan to below Kadesh, was mentioned 
in the account of the southern frontier, and 
js not repeated here. It is observable that 
the line is drawn along the east side of the 
Jordan and the seas, so as to place these 
waters in the portion of the western rather 
than the eastern tribes. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Verse 2. “Give unto the Levites . . . 
cities to dwell in.”"—From some particu- 
lars concerning these cities, and also con- 
cerning the six appropriated as cities of 
refuge, as well as for illustrations of the 
principle and practice of asyla for invo- 
juntary criminals, we must refer to the 
notes on Josh, xxi., wishing, in the pre- 
sent chapter, to confine our attention to 
the remarkable particulars concerning 
blood-revenge which it brings under our 
notice. 

12. “Refuge from the avenger.’—The 
object of the ensuing regulations is 
obviously to guard against the evils and 
abuses of'a practice which remains to this 
day exceedingly prevalent in the East. 
This was the usage which rendered it a 
point of honour, indispensable and re- 
morseless, for the nearest relative of a 
person slain to become the “avenger of 
his blood,” and to rest not until he had 
destroyed the slayer. Moses is evidently 
legislating on existing usages. The 
character and function of the avenger of 
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blood (goél) are alluded to as already 
well understood ; and the desire is mani- 
fested throughout to save the slayer from 
the blind rage of the goél, until the case 
could be properly investigated ; and then, 
if the offending person proved to have 
been guilty only of manslaughter, he 
received protection, whereas, if a mur- 
derer, the got] was allowed to execute 
his avenging office. We think that the 
practices now found among the Bedouin 
Arabs afford the most striking illustra- 
tions of the circumstances for which this 
chapter provides, and of the mischief it 
is intendek to obviate. The custom of 
thar, or blood-revenge, appears to have 
undergone little alteration from the most 
ancient times, the law of the Koran 
having rather sanctioned than modified 
the usages which were existing before the 
time of Mohammed. This fact renders 
the illustration derived from this source 
the more appropriate. It is evident that 
the law before us restricts the avenger to 
the pursuit of the actual offender. This 
is not the case among the Arabs, who 
cousider his whole family responsible for 
the deed, and regard the blood of a 
superior member of that family as much 
a satisfaction as that of the person by 
whom blood has been shed. There is, 
indeed, a rule of limitation, but one 
awfully wide and comprehensive; as, for 
instance. when a person is killed, the 
persons liable. to yengeance are all those 
whose fourth lineal ascendant is at the 
same time the fourth lineal ascendant of 
the actual homicide; and so also the 
right to exact. vengeance is enjoyed by all 
those whose fourth lineal ascendant is also 
the fourth lineal ascendant of the person 
slain. Besides this, the lineal descend- 
ants of all those who were entitled to 
revenge at the moment of the slaughter 
inherit this right from their parents; and 
the liability to vengeance descends in the 
same manner to the latest generations, 
whilst the matter remains unsettled. The 
only way in which it can be settled is, 
either by the pursued family sacrificing 
the criminal to the avenger, or by their 
agreeing to pay a heavy compensation, 
called “the price of blood:” but this 
blood-fine the avenger may refuse to 
accept, rather choosing to obtain blood 
for blood. The family of the offender 
may also refuse either of the alternatives ; 
but whatever cause prevents a settlement, 
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there can be no peace, truce, or alliance 
between the families who have thus a 
blood-feud between them; and this is 
sometimes the case even with whole tribes, 
ever ready, as the tribes are, to espouse 
the quarrels of their members. A man 
whose relation has been killed, has 
scarcely any other option than to assume 
the office and claims of an avenger; for 
he is held to be disgraced for ever if he 
does not. So in Antar, a man of the 
tribe of Codhaah thus addressed Gheidac, 
whose father had some time before 
been slain by Antar: “O Gheidac! thou 
art a marked man; it does not become 
thee to behave so haughtily towards the 
horsemen, when thou hast not yet re- 
venged the murder of thy father: how 
canst thou presume to boast over the 
brave and the valiant?” The avenger, 
if blood only will satisfy him, esteems 
all means lawful by which the homicide 
may be destroyed; only he may not be 
molested while he is a guest in the tent of 
athird person, nor even if he takes refuge 
in the tent of his deadly foe. The full 
effect of the Mosaical regulation, discrimi- 
nating between murder and manslaughter, 
will be also better apprehended when it 
is recollected that Arabian practice does 
not usually make such distinction : it is 
life for life, blood for blood, however the 
life were taken and the blood were spilt. 
Thus even life lost in fair and open 
battle obliges the near relative of :the 
deceased to assume his avenging office. 
This has one good effect, that it tends to 
render the frequent frays and battles 
between different tribes nearly bloodless; 
for in Arabia a man dreads nothing more 
than to become involved in a blood-feud. 

Moses, by forbidding the goél to bar- 
gain with a real murderer, in order to let 
him go free for a certain consideration, 
or even for allowing the manslayer to 
quit the city of refuge, recognises the ex- 
istence of such a practice, and proceeded 
very differently from Mohammed, who 
gave his sanction to this custom which 
he also found already existing. In point 
of fact, affairs of blood are now in Arabia 
usually made up, in the end, by a heavy 
blood-fine payable to the avengers. It 
is not honourable for them, however, to 
make the first overtures at a compromise ; 
and very often the avenger is not brought 
to yield to such a compromise till the 
third or fourth generation. The price of 
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blood is usually offered at once by the 
homicide and his friends; but if the 
avenger will not enter into a compromise, 
he is obliged to allow a grace of three 
days and four hours, during which he 
may not attempt the lives of any of the 
persons whom, according to the rule we 
have mentioned, usage exposes to his ven- 
geance. , They avail themselves of this 
opportunity to remove to another tribe. 
The several tribes always grant their 
protection to such fugitives from other 
tribes; but the avenger is not precluded 
by this removal from taking measures to 
enforce his revenge when opportunity 
offers. Exiles of this sort are found in 
almost every camp, and remain until 
their relations are enabled in the end to 
effect a compromise. The extent to 
which the claim for blood operates may 
be estimated from the fact, that so many 
as a hundred tents are sometimes rex 
moved on account of a single slaughter 
—all, of course, belonging to persons 
whose lives were exposed to the avengers. 

As to the price of blood, it varies in 
different tribes and at different times. 
Among the Aenezes it is fifty female 
camels, one deloul, or camel fit for mount- 
ing, a mare, a black slave, a coat of 
mail, and a gun. The mare, the slave, 
and the gun are never dispensed with, 
but the full number of camels is rarely 
required. 

After this account of the actual prac- 
tices among the Arabian people, it will 
be interesting to observe to what extent 
these practices were sanctioned hy the 
Arabian lawgiver; and this will also 
enable us to distinguish the difference in 
the means by which the same or nearly 
the same apparent end was sought to be 
attained. We quote the Mischat-ul. 
Masabih, which is more full on the sub- 
ject than the Koran, and of equal autho- 
rity in Mohammedan law. We condense, 
in our own words, where necessary. 
Wilful murder, adultery, and apostacy, 
are the only crimes for which a Moslem 
ought to be punished with death. 
Fathers are not to be punished for the 
crimes of their children, nor children for 
those of their parents, either in this world 
or in futurity. This clearly discounte- 
nances the hereditary blood-feuds which 
we have noticed. And this indeed is 
still more expressly said in the Koran 
itself, where the avenger is told “ not to 
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exceed the bounds of moderation in 
putting to death the murderer in too cruel 
a manner, or by revenging his friend’s 
blood on any other than the person that 
killed him.” The law allowing compro- 
mise is :——‘‘ He who kills another iuten- 
tionally, shall be given up to the family 
of the killed; then if they wish it they 
may kill him in retaliation; and if they 
like it they may take Diéit (the price of 
blood) from him; which is one hundred 
camels, thirty of four years old, thirty of 
five years old, and forty with young: 
and he may make his peace with them 
for less if he can.” Again:—“ Whoever 
is killed or wounded, then his family, if 
the former, and himself if but the latter, 
has an option of one of these three things: 
he may either take retaliation, or forgive, 
or take Didét: but then, if he wishes any 
other thing besides these three :—for 
example, if he has forgiven, and after- 
wards asked for retaliation or Dééit, then 
for him is the fire everlasting.” Farther 
on mercy is thus inculcated :—“ There is 
no man who is wounded, and pardons 
the giver of the wound, but God will 
-exalt his dignity and diminish his faults.” 
The fine for accidental homicide is very 
severe, being one hundred camels, forty 
with young. We see the same apparent 
severity, differently exhibited, in the law 
of the text; and in both instances it was 
probably intended, not only to inculcate 
a respect for the life of man, but to 
lessen the inducement for the blood- 
avenger to pursue his victim beyond the 
adequate punishments thus provided. 
It is afterwards explained that the price 
of blood might be paid with other cattle 
than camels, or with goods, or money: 
but the price of camels was to form the 
standard amount, that is, whatever might 
be the value of camels at a particular 
time, the price of a hundred was to form 
the price of blood. For killing an infidel, 
a Moslem was on no account to be put 
to death; and although he must pay a 
Dlood-fine, it was to be only half the 
amount of the fine for slaying a Moham- 
medan. 

We have preferred to dwell on the 
Arabian usages as appearing best calcu- 
lated to illustrate the state of things 
which the law of this chapter seems to 
have been intended to meet. In some 
other countries, more under the law than 
Axabia, but where the same principle 
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operates, the practice has been settled on 
a footiug more in coincidence with that 
which is established in this chapter. 
This shows that these people either took 
their improved practice from the law of 
Moses, or else were enabled themselves to 
perceive the fitness of a practice deter- 
mined so many ages before by that law. 
Thus in Persia, the avenger cannot act 
in the first instance, but must carry his 
complaint to the proper authorities, who 
examine the case, and if the guilt of 
murder is by proper witnesses fixed on the 
offender, he is consigned to the avenger, 
who has full power either to kill him, to 
forgive him, or to exact the price of 
blood. This option was wisely withheld 
from the Hebrew avenger by the law of 
the present chapter. To have attacked 
the popular notion of honour absolutely, 
would probably have rendered the new 
law inoperative. Something therefore was 
conceded to it, in allowing the goél to 
become the executioner, and by rendering 
it not unlawful for him to slay the homi- 
cide who had not fled to the places of 
refuge or was found beyond their limits. 
Yet so much good was obtained, that the 
goél could but very rarely kill an in- 
nocent man, aud that a judicial inquiry 
usually preceded the exercise of his 
revenge. And this inquiry had the 
advantage that, even when it terminated 
in condemnation, it was calculated to 
prevent the murderer's family from seek- 
ing vengeance on the avenger; for most 
people would feel that no injustice had 
been done. Thus alternate murders on 
either side, for many generations, till the 
respective families were nearly or quite 
extirpated —as we sometimes see in 
Arabia and elsewhere—would no longer 
be likely to occur. Judging from the 
subsequent history, it would seem that the 
object of this law was completely at- 
tained; for we read of no examples of 
family feuds and the enmities proceeding 
from the avengement of blood, or of 
murders either openly or treacherously 
perpetrated under the national idea of 
honour; although the history of Joab 
furnishes two instances in which it was 
used as a pretext. On the subject of 
this note, further information will be 
found in Michaelis’s ‘Commentaries,’ the 
‘Koran,’ Sale’s ‘ Preliminary Discourse,’ 
and chaps, ii. and xvii.; ‘Mischat-ul- 
Masabih,' book xiv.; Burckhardt’s 
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“Notes on the Bedouins;’ Niebuhr's 
“Voyage en Arabie ;’ D’Arvieux’s ‘ Travels 
in Arabia ;’ Malcolm’s ‘ History of Persia,’ 
&c, Numerous references might be added, 
from the accounts of travels in various 
countries, to the usages to which we have 
here adverted. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Verse 13. “ Plains of Moab.”—The 
territory of Moab lay south of the Arnon, 
and yet these “plains” are obviously to 
the north of that river “by Jordan near 
Jericho.” This is accounted for by the 
fact that the Moabites had formerly pos- 
sessed territories to the north of the 
Arnon, from which they had been driven 
out by the Amorites, the defeat of whom, 
under their king Sihon, by the Israelites, 
threw all the fine tract of country between 
the Arnon and the Jabbok into their 
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possession, forming their first conquest of 
territory. The “plains of Moab,” al- 
though on the north side of the Arnon, 
then, retained the name of the occupants 
previous to the Amorites. As the Israel- 
ites did not go to the Jordan while Moses 
lived, and Mount Nebo was the most 
advanced station in his lifetime, we are 
of course to understand the indication 
“by Jordan near Jericho” in the general 
sense of neighbourhood, or vicinity. 
Burckhardt, with a fair degree of proba- 
bility, assigns the denomination to a 
considerable plain which occupies the 
greater part of the country between 
Mount Nebo and the Arnon, and which 
is inclosed between it and a small river 
called the Wale. This tract is now 
called El Koura, a term often applied to 
plains in Syria. The soil at present is 
very sandy and unfertile. The Wale 
joins the Arnon at about two hours’ 
journey from the Dead Sea, 
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THE FIFTH BOOK OF MOSES, 


CALLED 


DEUTERONOMY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Devreronomy.—This name, like that 
of the Vulgate (Deuteronomium), is from 
the Septuagint, which calls it AEYTEPO- 
NOMION; meaning “ the repetition of the 
law,” or “the second law ”— Asursges 
Noeos—because it contains a connected 
recapitulation, for the instruction of the 
new generation, of the laws and ordinances 
which had formerly been delivered, occa- 
sionally and at various intervals. This, 
however, is not exclusively its character, 
as we find in it various important par- 
ticulars which do not occur in the pre- 
ceding books, The Hebrews themselves 
give the book several names. The first 
is, as usual, from the first words of the 
text DID TWT TIN (elleh ha-debarim), 
“These are the words.” Some of the 
Rabbins call it PYMDIN WD (sepher 
tokechoth), “the book of reproofs,” on 
account of the frequent and severe repre- 
hensions of the Israelites which it con- 


tains; while others call it FJ TWD 


(mishneh torah), “the repetition of the 
law,” which was the title preferred by 
the Septuagint. The end of the bovk 
contains some new and important cir- 
cumstances, which are not contained in 
Numbers; and although the book is in 
its substance no other than a compen- 
dium of what has preceded, yet the fre- 
quently new matter, the additional details 
which are often given, and even the varied 
form in which the same thing is ex- 
pressed, concur to render this book not 
only of the greatest importance in itself, 
but of the utmost value as a commentary 
on the three preceding books, furnishing 
the best elucidation which it is possible tu 
obtain of the difficulties which occa- 
sionally occur in them. 

Verse 1. “ The Red Sea,”—The word 
“sea.” (19) does not occur in the original, 
as the italics denote, and the word he) 
(suph) does not mean red. Unquestivu- 
ably, when the two words come together 
tney denote what we call the Red Sea; 
but when one of them only occurs, it is 
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rather too much to conclude that the Red 
Sea is intended. Besides the Israelites 
are not at present near the Red Sea, but 
in the plaius of Moab, not far from the 
eastern banks of the Jordan. Saph is, 
therefore, probably the proper name of 
some place in this neighbourhood. This 
is the opmion of Houbigaut, Waterland, 
and Boothroyd, who concur in reading it 
—“in the plain over against Suph.” 

“ Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, and 
Hazeroth, and Dizahab.’—Two of these 
names, Paran aud Hazeroth, occur also in 
the list of stations in the wilderness, aud 
the whole are therefore thought by many, 
very inconsiderately, to have been such 
stations; the other names, which do not 
occur, being assigned, without the least 
authority—Tophel to Kibroth-Hattaavah, 
Laban to Libnah, and Dizahab to Ezion- 
gaber. It is clear, however, that Paran is 
not the wilderness of Paran, but, like the 
others, a place somewhere on the frontiers 
of the country in which the Israelites now 
were, which was “in the plains of Moab,” 
near the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. Those Rabbins who adopt the above 
opinion, exhibit its untenable character by 
throwing in a clause between each name, 
in order to convey the sense, that Moses 
spoke, on the other side of Jordan, of what 
had happened at the several places men- 
tioned: and indeed this is the only way 
of overcoming the difficulty which these 
names occasion in this place, if we suppose 
them to be the same that have already 
been under our notice. 

2. “ There are eleven days’ journey,” &c. 
—Boothroyd follows Dr. Wall, in trans- 
posing this verse to between the 19th and 
20th verses. It is clearly connected with 
what is there related, and seems quite out 
of its proper place as verse 2, We have 
already made an observation on its sub- 
ject, in Numbers, in the note to chap. 
xxxiii. 1. 

10. “As the stars of heaven for multi- 
tude.”"—This has been objected to, or at 
least ridiculed. At the most it would 
be but an Oriental hyperbole, similar to 
that comparing the number of the Hebrews 
to the sands of the sea-shore. But it is 
not even an hyperbole. In Gen. xv. 5, 
we read, “He (the Lord) brought him 
(Abraham) forth abroad, and said, Look 
now towards heaven, and tell the stars, if 
thou be able to number them: and he 
said unto him, So shall thy seed be.” 
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From this it is clear that the visible stars 
are intended. Their number doubtless 
seemed both to Abraham and Moses, as to 
every one else, immensely greater than it 
really is: but it is now well known that 
the number of stars visible to the naked 
eye, in both hemispheres, does not exceed 
three thousand. The original promise to 
Abraham, to which Moses here alludes, 
had therefore been far more than fulfilled 
—the number of the Israelites, counting 
ouly the adult males, having been more 
than 600,000 at the recent census, 

44.“ Chased you, as bees do.” —Although 
the power of these courageous insects is 
too well known to render any persons 
willing to expose themselves to the effects 
of their reseutment, strong demonstrations 
of that power are so rare in this country, 
as to render this comparison apparently 
undignified. But it is not really so. 
The ancient writers always speak of the 
bee as a very formidable adversary. Aris- 
totle and Pliny, in particular, dwell on 
its courageous character, and the great 
power of its sting, by which the largest 
animals, even horses, may be and have 
been destroyed. The latter writer men- 
tions, that, i some districts of Crete, they 
were so troublesome as to expel the in- 
habitants ; and /Elian mentions, that some _ 
places in Scythia, beyond the Ister, were 
formerly inaccessible on account of the 
swarms of bees by which they were in- 
fested. Other ancient writers mention 
sieges, in which the assailants were repelled. 
by the besiegers opposing their assaults 
with swarms of bees. The text, however, 
seems in a particular manner to allude to 
the fury of bees when disturbed in their 
hive. The Israelites went up into the hill 
of the Amorites, purposing to dispossess 
them; but, like bees disturbed in their 
hive, the Amorites rushed upon them and 
chased them off, pursuing them afar. 
This will appear the more strongly if we 
adopt the addition which is found in the 
ancient Syriac version, in the Targum of 
Onkelos, and in some Arabic manuscripts, 
which read,.“ Chased you as bees that are 
smoked,” or irritated by smoke—allusive 
to the very ancient, and still subsisting, 
process of applying smoke to expel bees 
from their hives, and when their rage is 
terrible to those who are exposed to its | 
effects. We may cite one or two “modern 
instances” to illustrate these old state- 
ments. Loyer, the French superintendent 
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of missions on the coast of Guinea, de- 
scribes an attack made by the Dutch, 
with a squadron of four vessels, upon a 
fort which the French had erected on the 
Gold Coast. After some vigorous firing 
on both sides, the besieged were obliged 
to discontinue the use of their cannon, 
having but a little powder remaining, 
which they thought it prudent to reserve 
for their small arms. In this state of 
affairs, the fort being still vigorously plied 
with shot from the ships, an accident 
occurred, which threatened the ruin of the 
besieged, but which was instrumental in 
delivering them from the very alarming 
situation in which they were placed. 
There was in the fort a large hive of bees, 
which being suddenly upset by a cannon- 
shot from the ships, the enraged insects 
assailed the garrison with such fury that 
the soldiers fled in all haste from the fort. 
The Dutch, supposing the defence aban- 
doned, landed fifty men to take possession ; 
but these were so warmly received by the 
negro allies of the French, and by the 
French themselves, who had by this time 
recovered from their panic and re-entered 
the fort in another place, that, out of the 
fifty, thirty-nine were killed, and the rest 
taken prisoners. This so discouraged the 
besiegers, that they immediately weighed 
anchor and abandoned the undertaking. 
(See ‘Histoire Générale des Voyages,’ 
tome ii. p. 411.) Mungo Park also 
relates an incident of a similar description, 
which occurred at a place very appro- 
priately called Bees’ Creek, where his 
party one day halted. Some of the 
people went in search of wild honey, and 
unfortunately disturbed a large swarm 
near their resting-place. “The bees came 
out in immense numbers,” continues Park, 
“and attacked men and beasts at the same 
time. Luckily most of the asses were 
loose, and galloped up the valley; but 
the horses and people were very much 
stung, and obliged to scamper in all di- 
rections. The fire, which had been kin- 
dled for cooking, spread, and set fire to 
the bamboos; and our luggage had like 
to have been burnt. In fact, for half an 
hour, the bees seemed to have completely 

ut anend to our journey. In the even- 
ing, when the bees became less trouble- 
some, and we could venture to collect our 
cattle, we found that many of them were 
very much stung and swelled about the 
head. Three asses were missing: one 
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died in the evening, and one the next 
morning, and we were forced to leave one 
at Sibikillin—in all, six; besides which, 
our guide lost his horse, and many of our 
people were much stung about the face 
and hands.” (‘ Travels,’ ii. 37, 38.) 
That which the text affords is not the only 
instance in the Bible of comparisons drawn 
from the power and other qualities of 
insects. Such may also be found in the 
most famed ancient writers. Homer, in 
one instance, does not even think it un- 
dignified to compare the persevering energy 
which Pallas infused into Menelaus to 
that of the common fly :— 
“ His enouless with new might, and limbs, she 
filled, 
And persevering boldness to his breast 
Imparted, such as prompts the fly, which oft 
Fiom flesh of man repuls’d, her purpose yet 
To bite holds fast, resolv’d on human blood.” 
WPER, 
—“ Destroyed you in Seir, even unto 
Hormah.”—The Septuagint, the Syriac, 
and Vulgate render it “from Seir,” which 
the sense obviously requires: for even as 
it stands with “zz Seir,” it necessarily 
bears the sense of “ from Seir’’—the dis- 
tance between Seir and Hormah being that 
to which the destruction and pursuit ex- 
tended. Now it is certain that Kadesh 
was near this mountain of the Amorites ; 
and this mountain being near or perhaps 
connected with the range of Mount Seir, 
we are furnished with another incidental 
corroboration of the position which, in a 
former note, we have assigned to Kadesh. 


CHAPTER I. 


Verse 8. “ Elath.”—This place is called 
by a great number of names, which are 
chiefly formed by alterations in the vowels, 
the essential consonants being generally 
retained. The most conspicuous of these 
names are Elath, Eloth, Ailah, Ela, 
Elana, from which last name the de- 


nomination /Elanitic was conveyed to - 


the whole gulf, at the northern extremity 
of which it was situated. Indeed, the 
modern town of Akaba, by which it has 
been succeeded, and which stands on or 
near the same site, has succeeded also 
to the distinction of giving a name to 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea, which is 
at present called the Gulf of Akaba. 
Elath seems to have been in its origina 
port of the Edomites, on this gulf (see the 
note on Gen. xxxvi. 9); and asa. port it 
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long continued a place of considerable 
importance, being, as it were, the key to 
the commercial relations carried ou 
through that arm of the Arabian Gulf. 
Yet, as Ezion-gaber is noticed, here and 
elsewhere, coutemporaneonsly with Elath, 
and is still more decidedly mentioned as 
aseaport, we venture to think that Ezion- 
gaber did not, as some conceive, secceed 
Elath as the port; but that it was the 
naval station, while Elath was the proper 
entrepot and seat of commercial relations. 
We can think of no other hypothesis 
which so well reconciles all statements, 
and solves any little difficulties which 
may attend the question, Into this ques- 
tion, or indeed into the commercial cha- 
racter of Elath and Ezion-gaber. we do 
not uow intend to enter, as it will more 
properly come under our notice hereafter. 
We may here, however, mention the lead- 
ing facts in its history. When David 
conquered Edom, he took possession of 
Elath, and he, as well as his son Solomon, 
availed themselves of this advantage to 
engage in maritime commerce. The 
Edomites, however, seem ever to have 
lost sight of the importance of this station, 
and, after 150 years, they succeeded in 
regaining possession of it, in the reign of 
Joram (2 Kings viii, 20). It was, how- 
ever, retaken by Azariah (ch. xiv. 22); 
but under his grandson Ahaz the Edom- 
ites captured it again (ch. xvi. 6), and 
it was not afterwards recovered. by the 
Jews. It subsequently fell into the hands 
of the Ptolemies 3 and the change of the 
course of trade from Tyre to Alexandria 
seems to have greatly aflected its com- 
mercial importance, as the trade con- 
ducted through the Arabian Gulf then 
naturally passed up its western arm. 
It then successively passed to the Romans, 
the Greek emperors, the Arabians, the- 
sultans of Egypt, and the Turks, to whom 
(or rather to the Pasha of Egypt) it now 
belongs, under the name of Akaba. 
Burckhardt gives the following importaut 
passage from the chapter of Makrizi, the 
Egyptian historian, on Aila (Akaba). 
“In former times it was the frontier place 
of the Grecks; at one mile from it isa 
triumphal arch of the Casars. In the 
time of the Islam it was a fine town, in- 
habited by the Beni-Omeya. Ibn Ahmed 
Ibn Toulaun (a sultan of Egypt) made 
the road over the Akaba, a steep mountain 
before Aila. There were many mosques 
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at Aila, and many Jews lived there. It 
was taken by the Franks during the Cru- 
sades; but, in 566, Saladin transported 
ships upon camels from Cairo to this place, 
and recovered it from them. Near Aila 
was formerly situated a large handsome 
town called Aszyoun.” (Kzion-gaber.) 

Here, at the head of the Gulf, the 
Wady-el-Araba, a broad sandy valley 
from the Dead Sea, otherwise the desert 
of Zin, issues into a plain, which is about 
nine or ten miles in length, from east to 
west, and is probably “the way of the 
plain” mentioned in the text. Its breadth 
northward is not much less than its 
length; and it affords good pasturage, 
although strongly impregnated with salt 
for an hour's journey from the sea; and 
sands prevail from thence northward. 
The modern Akaba is less a town than a 
fortress, built in the sixteenth century by 
Sultan El Ghoury of Egypt. It stands a 
few hundred paces from the sea, and is 
surrounded with large groves of date-trees. 
It is a square building, with strong 
towers, and contains many Arab huts, 
A market is held there, which is fre- 
quented by Hedjaz and Syrian Arabs. 
The fortress contains deep wells of toler- 
ably good water: and its present use is 
as a place of deposit for provisions for the 
supply of the great pilgrim caravan on 
its march to and from Mecca. The 
Pasha of Egypt keeps a garrison of about 
thirty soldiers in the fortress, (See Burck- 
hardt’s ‘Travels in Syria;’ and also 
Laborde’s ‘ Voyage de l’Arabie Pétrée,’ 
from which our cut is taken.) 

9.“ The AMouabites."—The Moabites, 
being descended from one of Lot's two 
sons, are here, in virtue of the relation- 
ship which they thus bore to the descend- 
auts of Abraham, allowed to enjoy their 
own actual territories in peace ; but their 
unfriendly conduct, in refusing the Israel- 
ites a passage through their country, and 
afterwards iu sending for Balaam to lay a 
curse upon them, as well as the part which 
they bore in seducing the Hebrews to sin 
in the matter of Baal-peor, was so far 
resented, that it was ordained that the 
Moabites should not, even to the tenth 
generation, be admitted to the congre- 
gation of the people (Deut. xxiii. 3). 
The territory which they cultivated lay 
on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, to the 
south, and partly to the north, of the 
river Arnon. This country they had ac- 
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quired by conquering the ancient inhabit- 
ants, the Emim, meutioned in Gen. xiy. 
Their brethren, the Ammonites, had also 
a -portion of the country north of the 
Arnon, that is, between that river and the 
Jabbok. But, at some time previous to 
the arrival of the Hebrews, both these 
people had been dispossessed of the 
country between the two rivers, by the 
Amorites, and when the latter were, as 
mentioned in the sequel of this chapter, 
subdued by Moses, the Israelites occupied 
the district by right of conquest. It was, 
in the end, given to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad; that is, Reuben received nearly 
three-fourths of the whole, while a dis- 
trict south of the Jabbok was assigned 
to Gad, the bulk of whose territory lay on 
the north of that river. Dr. Wells thinks, 
with some probability, that, in this distribu- 
tion, Moses had regard to the old division 
of the country between the Moabites and 
the Ammonites, so as to assign to the Reu- 
benites what had formerly belonged to 
the Moabites, and to the Gadites what 
had belonged to the children of Ammon. 
But then, how are we to account for a 
similar case as to the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, whose portion encroached south 
of the Jarmuk, which naturally would 
have formed the northern boundary of 
Gad, in the same way that Gad encroached 
south of the Jabbok, which would have 
formed the proper natural boundary to 
Reuben in the north? We venture to 
conjecture that this somewhat singular 
distribution was in order to give to each 
of the tribes an exclusive right to one of 
the three principal streams east of the 
Jordan, and thus prevent any disputes 
which might have arisen about water. 
The Moabites remained in possession of 
the country south of the Amon, of which 
the Israelites found them in possession ; 
and we hear nothing further about them 
till after the death of Joshua, when, to 
punish the Hebrews for their iniquities, 
“the Lord strengthened Eglon king of 
Moab against Israel” (Judg. iii. 12); 
and he, with the assistance of the Ammon- 
ites and Amalekites, defeated them in 
battle, and held them in subjection eighteen 
years, after which they were delivered by 
Ehud, as recorded in the sequel of that 
chapter. We afterwards find the Moab- 
ites joined with the Ammonites in the war 
occasioned by the insult offered by the 
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latter to David’s ambassadors. Both na- 
tions were totally defeated by David, and 
remained in subjection to the kings of 
Israel till the death of Ahab. Shortly 
after that event, we find the Moabites re- 
fusing to pay the tribute of a hundred 
thousand rams and as many lambs, which 
till then they had been accustomed to 
pay, either yearly, or at the commence- 
ment of a new reign—which of the two 
we cannot exactly learn from Scripture 
(2 Kings iii. 4,5). Mesha, the king, is 
called a “ sheep-master ” (7p3 nokeed, a 


herdsman, a rearer or owner of cattle) ; 
which seems to show that the people 
were at this time given to pastoral pur- 
suits, for which their country is well 
adapted. Jehoram, the son of Ahab, with 
his ally, Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and 
his tributary the king of Edom, undertook 
to reduce the Moabites to their former 
subjection, The history of the expedition, 
which is given at length in 2 Kings iii., 
is very interesting. In the end the Moab- 
ites were defeated with a terrible over- 
throw, and ruin to their country. This 
victory does not however appear to have 
brought them into subjection, as very 
shortly after we find them, with the Am- 
monites aud others, making a very alarm- 
ing irruption into Judah, probably in re- 
venge tor the part which Jehoshaphat had 
taken in the late war; but in this instance 
they were again completely defeated. At 
a. cousiderably later period, in the reign of 
Joash, we also incidentally read of bands 
ot Moabites invading the kingdom of 
Israel, but are not told for what purpose 
or with what result (2 Kings xiii. 20), 
From the mamer in which the denuncia- 
tions of the prophets against Moab are ex- 
pressed and which describe them as hold- 
ing possession of towns north of the Arnon, 
it would seem probable that they availed 
themselves of the opportunity which was 
offered by the two and half tribes being 
carried away captive by Pul, king of 
Assyria (1 Chron. v. 26), to repossess 
themselves of the territory which had, in 
very remote times, been taken from them 
by the Amorites. From the prophecies 
it may also be concluded, that they did 
themselves suffer much from the invasions 
of the kings of Assyria, and were ulti- 
mately, like the Jews, carried away cap- 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar. It is probable 
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that Cyrus gave them and the Ammonites 
permission to return to their own country ; 
for we find them again in their own lands, 
exposed to those revolutions which in- 
cluded the people of Syria and Palestine, 
and subject successively to the Persians, 
the Syrian Greeks, the Egyptian Greeks, 
and the Romans, and are thought in the 
end to have been under the authority of 
the Asmonean princes, and subsequently 
of Herod the Great. There is no trace of 
them afterwards; and we may conclude 
that, like most of the other small nations 
mentioned in Scripture, which survived 
to so late a period, they were lost in the 
great Arabian nation to which they were 
allied. Indeed Josephus calls them 
“ Arabians” when writing of events which 
took place about a century before Christ. 
(¢ Antig.’ lib. xiii. 13.) 

The land of Moab lay to the east and 
south-east of the Dead Sea. The surface 
is more diversified with hill and plain 
than that of the kindred nation of the 
Ammonites, farther east; but the hilly 
character is less conspicuous than in the 
districts north of the Amon. Although 
the land now lies desolate, and the sand 
and salt of the desert aud the Dead Sea 
now encroach upon its borders, there is not 
wanting ample evidence of its ancient fer- 
tility and abundant population. | The 
land thus desert is eminently fertile in 
its natural character, and continues to 
afford rich returns in the few spots which 
are under cultivation. The frequent ruins 
of towns, often in close vicinity to each 
other, testify that the aucient populousness 
of the region, which is only now traversed 
by wandering and hostile Arab tribes, was 
in full correspondence with the rich cha- 
racter of the ‘soil, and, conversely, the ex- 
traordinary number of the ruined towns, 
which cover the plains and every eminence 
or spot convenient for their construction, 
manifests the extent of that cultivation 
which could subsist so large a population. 
The form of the ancient fields may still 
be traced, and there are remains of ancient 
highways, which in some places are com- 
pletely paved, and on which there are 
milestones of the times of Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Severus, with the number 
of the miles still legible upon them. The 
latter facts seem to show that the land 
of Moab continued to be populous and 
cultivated down to times considerably 
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subsequent to those in which the canon 
of Scripture was closed. (See Irby and 
Mangles’‘Travels;’ Burckhardt’s ‘ Travels 
in Syria,’ &c.) ‘ 

—“ Ar.’ —This was the capital of 
Moab, called also “ Ariel of Moab,” and 
Rabbah, or Rabbath-Moab, to distinguish 
it from the Ammonitish city of the same 
name. The Greeks call it Areopolis, but 
the ruins still retain the name of Rabba. 
It was situated about twenty-five miles 
south of the Arnon, near the stream called 
Beni-Hamed (see note to Num, xxi. 15). 
The ruins are situated upon a low hill 
which commands the whole plain; and 
those which now appear are comprehended 
within a circuit of little more than a mile. 
There are many remains of private build- 
ings, but none entire: and the only con- 
spicuous objects among the ruins are the 
remains of a temple or palace (of which 
one wall and several niches are still stand- 
ing), the gate of another building, two 
Corinthian columns, and an insulated 
altar in the plain. Burckhardt says that 
the walls of the larger buildings are built 
like those of Beit-Kerm; that is, if we 
understand his reference, of large stones, 
five feet long by two broad. As there are 
no springs in this spot, the town had two 
birkets or reservoirs, the largest of which is 
cut entirely out of the rocky ground, 
together with several cisterns. In Isaiah 
(ch, xvi. 7, 11) the place is called Kir- 
hareseth, and. Kir-haresh, meaning the city 
with walls of burt brick, which is a 
curious circumstance as indicating a 
distinction, and seeming to imply that the 
walls of towns were generally, as at pre- 
sent, of sun-dried bricks. Captains Irby 
and Mangles could find no traces of walls, 
and seem altogether disappointed as to the 
importance of the capital of Moab. But 
they estimated its ancient extent by the 
visible ruins, without recollecting that 
cities which have so long lain in ruins often 
have so much of their extent buried under 
the soil that their limits cannot be deter- 
mined without digging. Jerome says 
that the city was overthrown by an earth- 
quake when he was a young man. 

13. “ Brook Zered.”—In the note to 
Num. xxi. 12, we referred to a note in 
this place, not having been at that time 
able to convince ourselves that the brook 
Beni-Hamed, described in the note to 
verse 15 of that chapter, could be identi- 
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fied with the brook Zered, as it commonly 
is. We inclined to the opinion that the 
brook in question might, with more pro- 
bability, be found in the river Ahsa, the 
largest of several streams that flow into the 
back-water at the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. It is not only the largest 
river south of the Arnon, but is the first 
which the Israelites would meet with in 
coming from the south; whereas, the 
Beni-Hamed is so very inconsiderable, 
that, as they must have crossed it near its 
source, it would be as surprising to see it 
mentioned at all as to see the river Ahsa 
not mentioned. We therefore are still 
inclined to think that the latter, rather 
than the former, is the Zered, which 
seems mentioned as a sort of boundary 
river. But we are content to register this 
conjecture without discussion. 

19. “ The children of Ammon.”—These 
also were descended from Lot, and their 
history has been partly mentioned in the 
note concerning the Moabites. Indeed 
their history is so closely connected with 
that of their brethren, that having just 
noticed the latter, it is scarcely requisite 
to do more than mention the points in 
which the former differed. They dispos- 
sessed the ancient people, the Zuzims, or 
Zamzummims, and occupied their coun- 
try. It appears in the end that they were 
in tur dispossessed, like the Moabites, 
of the district between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok by the Amorites, from whom it 
was taken and retained by the Hebrews. 
From the circumstantial manner in which 
Moses relates this history, here and in 
Num. xxi. 21—26, concerning the Moab- 
ites’ portion, which was the most con- 
siderable in that district, it would appear 
that they had, in the time of Moses 
himself, urged some claim to the lost 
lands, so as to render it necessary for the 
sacred historian to inform posterity in a 
particular manner by what right the 
Hebrews held the lands in question. We 
do not indeed find the Moabites urging 
such a claim, unless by this implication; 
but three hundred years later (Judg. xi. 
13—26), we find the Ammonites laying 
claim to all the country between the Arnon 
and the Jabbok, which shows that part of 
that country had belonged to them, al- 
though in the original narrative the 
Moabites only are mentioned. How they 
came to claim the whole of this domain, 
thus interfering with the superior preten- 
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sions of the Moabites, the history does not 
relate. Jephthah met this demand by a 
recapitulation of the history of the region 
in question, contending that it having been 
taken by the Hebrews from their enemies 
the Amorites, who then occupied it, they 
were by no means bound to restore it to 
the previous possessors. Indeed, when 
we recollect the unhandsome manner in 
which the children of Lot treated the 
Israelites, it does not appear on what 
grounds they could have expected that 
the latter would reconquer their lost ter- 
ritory, and bestow it on them. The 
Ammonites, however, being dissatisfied 
with the reply of Jephthah, a battle 
ensued, in which that general was com- 
pletely victorious. In after-times, they 
acted with the Moabites in nearly all 
their measures against Israel, and are on 
all occasions marked for the peculiar 
savageness of their disposition. They 
sometimes, also, acted on their own 
account. Saul’s first military exploit 
consisted in defeating the Ammonites 
before Jabesh-Gilead, which was besieged 
by them, and to which they offered no 
other terms of capitulation than that each 
of the inhabitants should have his right 
eye put out. They were also severely 
punished and brought under subjection 
by David, whom they had greatly pro- 
voked by their scandalous treatment 
of his ambassadors. Being more distant 
than the Moabites, they probably shook 
off the yoke on the separation of Israel 
into two kingdoms. We have seen in the 
preceding note, that they joined the Moab- 
ites in the invasion of Judah, and partook 
in the defeat. They do not, however, 
seem to have been permanently subdued ; 
but, many years after, Jotham king of 
Judah overcame them in battle, and laid 
upon them a tribute of a hundred talents 
of silver, and ten thousand measures of 
wheat, and as many of barley. But they 
are only said to have paid this the second 
and third years. The remainder of their 
history is almost identical with that of 
the Moabites, and may, with the altera- 
tion of name, be read in the note to verse 
9. They lost no opportunity of manifest- 
ing their peculiar hatred of the Jews, and, 
when the two and half tribes were carried 
away captive, took possession of the towns 
of Gad, apparently in their own ancient 
territory, for which they were reproached 
by Jeremiah. After their own presumed 
R3 
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return from captivity, they, like the Jews, 
rebuilt, and fortified their towns. Anti- 
ochus the Great took their capital Rab- 
both, or Philadelphia (see uote to Jer. 
xlix. 2), demolished the walls, and put a 
garrison into it. But, upon the whole, 
they throve so well during their subjection 
to the great monarchies, that the books of 
Maccabees speak of their “ mighty power 
and much people ;” and it was only after 
several battles with them that Judas Mac- 
cabeus succeeded in punishing their im- 
placable hatred and injurious treatment ef 
the Hebrew nation. (1 Macc. v.) Justin 
Martyr says there were many Ammonites 
remaining in his time (the second cen- 
tury); but Origen, in the following 
century, states that they were only known 
under the general name of Arabians. 

The country which the Ammonites oc- 
cupied lay to the east of Reuben and 
Gad, beyond the hills which bounded on 
the east the territories of the traus-Jordanic 
tribes. Whether they went there after the 
Amorites had expelled them from between 
the Amon and Jabbok, or this eastern ter- 
ritory had before belonged to them, we do 
not know. Dr. Wells is of the latter 
opinion, and thinks that, asitissaid in Num. 
xxi. 24, that “the border of the children 
of Ammon was strong,” the hills formed 
the barrier which prevented the Amorites 
from disturbing them in their eastern 
territory. It is more likely that the 
Amorites did not want the country in 
question, as the hills form a much less 
formidable obstacle than Dr. Wells 
imagined. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 8. “From the river of Arnon 
unto Mount Hermon.”—Mount Hermon is 
obviously here mentioned as the north- 
ern boundary of Palestine, and still more 
distinctly in Jushua xi. 17, It would 
therefore seem to be a name not of any 
mountain or range of mountains distinct 
from Lebanon, but to be applied in a par- 
ticular designation to that part of the anti- 
Libanus which forms the northernmost. 
frontier of the country, and also the eastern 
frontier of the northernmost portion of the 
country. The map will render this intel- 
ligible. It is there seen that the range of 
anti-Libanus, in descending (so to express 
it) from the north to the border of Pales- 
tine, divides into two branches, one of 
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which inclines off towards the Mediter- 
ranean, while the other descends south- 
ward for about forty miles. This last 
branch is now called Djebel Esheikh, 
and the other Djebel Safat. It seems to 
be the whole of the southward prolonga- 
tion, and the nearer part (not the whole) 
of the westward, to which the name of 
Mount Hermon wasapplied. Or perhaps 
it will be enough to say that it de- 
scribed particularly that lofty part of the 
range where the bifurcation commences, 
and was continued along a portion of each 
branch, if it did not include the whole of 
the southward branch, which is far more 
lofty than the other. Thus understood, 
it need not he particularly described, as 
it necessarily resclves itself into Mount 
Lebanon, of which a general description 
will be given hereafter. There seems to 
have been, however, another Hermon, con- 
sisting of a small range of isolated hills, 
in the plain of Esdraelon. 

11. “ Only Og king of Bashan remained 
of the remnant of giants. ’—Instead of being 
translated “giants,” the original should 
perhaps be retained as a proper name, 
“Rephaim.” Og was certainly a giant, 
but not the last of the giants, only the last 
of the gigantic race called the Rephaim. 
This verse has been quoted by sceptics as a 
proof that Moses was not the author of this 
book, and that it was written in times con- 
siderably posterior. The objection is, that 
Moses would scarcely have noticed the 
dimensions of Og's bedstead, obviously in 
evidence of his extraordinary size, since 
the Israelites, who had seen and fought 
with him, would have needed no evidence, 
or even information, on the subject. To 
this it is well answered by Bishop Patrick, 
that Moses did not write for the informa- 
tion of his own generation only, but of 
future generations also. The statement 
as to its being at Rabbath Ammon, is also 
mentioned as an objection, first, because 
it was not likely to have found its way 
there so soon after Og’s death; and next, 
because, if so, it was not likely to have 
been known that it was at Rabbath till 
that city was taken by David. To this 
itis answered, that Og himself, fearing the 
event, may have entrusted his bedstead 
and other valuable effects to the Ammon- 
ites, as he might have known that the 
children of Lot were safe from the attacks 
of the Hebrews; or else that Moses him- 
self sold it with other plunder to the Am- 
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monites, who are not mentioned at this 
time as unfriendly to the Israelites. The 
verse is, however, generally given up as an 
interpolation, and we rather concur in 
that opinion, Lut would retain the first 
clause. The whole seems to have the air 
of a marginal remark, which had crept 
into the text. Og being mentioned as 
the last race of the gigantic Rephaim, it 
wasnatural for some person, after Rabbath 
had been taken by David, to affix the re- 
mark, in proof of his extraordinary size, 
that his iron bedstead, then at Rabbath, 
was no less than nine cubits long, and 
four cubits broad. In mentioning this 
and other passages, which, even more ob- 
viously, seem to have been interpolated, 
it is important that no wrong inference 
should be drawn, as affecting the truth 
* and accuracy of the sacred text. On this 
subject we may quote the following im- 
portant observation, which Horne cites 
from Bishop Marsh :—“ So far, however, 
is the insertion of such notes from im- 
peaching the antiquity and genuineness of 
the original narrative, that, on the con- 
trary, it rather confirms them. For, if 
this were a compilation long subsequent 
to the events it records, such additions 
would not have been plainly distinguish- 
able, as they now are, from the main sub- 
stance of the original: since the entire 
history would have been composed with 
the same ideas and views as these addi- 
tions were; and such explanatory inser- 
tions would not have been made, if length 
of time had not rendered them necessary.” 

“A bedstead.” —It has been questioned 
whether this yy"\Jy (eres) was a bedstead 
at all, as rendered in our version. Booth- 
royd, after Michaelis, renders it by “ cof- 
fin ;” but the word nowhere occurs with 
such a context as to show that a coffin 
must be one of its senses, and it generally 
does occur in the sense of a couch or bed. 
Some of the Rabbins hold an opinion 
antithetical to this, namely, that this eres 
was the cradle in which Og was nursed 
when a child, his full grown stature not 
being less than 120 feet. Taylor, the 
editor of Calmet, however, contends that 
Og’s eres was nothing else than the duan 
or divan, which is a part of the room 
raised above the floor, and spread with 
carpets or fine mats, on which the Turks 
and other Orientals sit or recline, their 
backs being supported by cushions placed 
against the wall. Now this duan is not 
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proportioned to the size of an individual, 
but, being intended for theaccommodation, 
of several persons, often extends the whole 
length or breadth of a room ; and we have 
certainly ourselves seen them of greater 
length than thiseves of the king of Bashan. 
This explanation, Taylor remarks, “takes 
off much of the wonderment of ignorance 
on the dimensions of this bedstead.” It 
does indeed; but it gives occasion to 
other wonder that he should have read 
the text without perceiving that the mea- 
surement could be given fur no other pur- 
pose than to afford an idea of the vastness 
of Og’s person. It is true that these duans 
do very commonly serve for sleeping on ; 
but while there are also bedsteads in the 
East (which Taylor seems not to have 
known), it appears perfectly absurd to 
prefer that which will not give any ideaof 
stature to that which will. We therefore 
believe that the ees of Og was neither a 
coffin, nor a cradle, nor a duan—but a 
bedstead, as our version has rendered.. 
An Oriental bedstead is, however, not 
like any in use among ourselves. It con-- 
sists of a platform raised on posts and 
beams, two or three feet above the ground.. 
The platform for supporting the bedding 
is not of sacking, but of wood, or what- 
ever else may be the general material of 
this heavy contrivance; and it is boarded 
up at the sides, head, and foot, to retain 
the bedding, as ina trough. Such bed- 
steads are generally of wood; but where 
the palm-tree is common, its strong leaf- 
stems are applied to this among many 
other purposes. These Oriental bedsteads 
are not longer, in proportion to the human 


figure, than our own; indeed we doubt if” 


they are so long. 

—“of iron.”’—Og's bedstead was pro-- 
bably of iron, for the purpose of better: 
supporting the extraordinary weight of 
his person. We, who have iron bedsteads 
ourselves, and find them in many respects 
preferable to those of wood, do not so much 
wonder at an iron bedstead, as did the 
early commentators. The desire to pre- 
vent the breeding of bugs and other ver- 
min would, in the warm climates of the 
East, naturally induce a preference of 
metal for bedsteads; even in ordinary 
circumstances, we find such bedsteads 
mentioned in ancient writings. In 
Esther i. 6, we see beds or couches of gold 
and silver in use at the Persian court: 
this indeed would seem to have been a 
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privilege of Persian royalty. Alexander 
found the coffin of the great Cyrus depo- 
sited on a golden bedstead; and a bed- 
stead of the same metal we know to have 
been a regal distinction among the Par- 
thians, who, in after-times, ruled Persia. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention 
the beds of silver aud gold which they 
saw in temples. Thucydides says, that 
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when the Thebans took Platex, they 
caused beds to be made of the brass and 
ivon which they found there, and made 
them an offering to Juno: and lastly, not 
to multiply examples, Livy, and also St. 
Augustine, speak of the beds of gold and 
brass which the Romans brought from 
Asia, after their wars in that part of the 
world. 


onueenr aS 


{Garden Bedstead.] 


[Palm-branch Bedstead.] 


« Rabbath. . Ammon.” —See Jer. xlix. 2. 

“—nine cubits....after the cubit of a 
man.” —The cubit of a man means the 
popular measure, being the length of the 
arm from the top of the middle finger tothe 
elbow, or about eighteen inches. Og’s 
bedstead was therefore thirteen feet six 
inches long, and six feet broad; or, if we 


take with some the larger measurement of 
the cubit, fifteen feet and a half long, by 
six feet ten inches broad. Therefore, 
taking Maimonides’ reckoning, that a bed 
is usually a third part longer than a man, 
Og would be six cubits high, that is, either 
nine feet high, or at most ten feet and a 
half. The allowance of six cubits, or 
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thereabout, is very probable; for the 
height of Goliah was six cubits and a 

an, and he also was of the race of the 
old giants of Palestine. We thus see that 
the Sacred books, in their highest state- 
ments concerning gigantic statures, speak 
with a moderation of which there is no 
example in the most ancient books of any 
nation, and particularly of no Oriental 
nation, The report which the spies brought 
back to Kadesh-barnea concerning the 
giants of Canaan, instructs us well as to 
the sort of account we should have had 
from the Jews if they had been left to 
themselves, as the profane historians and 
poets were; and the Rabbins, in their 
accounts of this very Og, more com- 
pletely illustrate this. We have seen 
above that they declare the iron eres to 
have been his cradle when an infant; and 
they inform us that, in the battle in which 
he was defeated, he clutched up a moun- 
tain six miles in breadth, intending to 
throw it on the camp of the Israelites and 
crush them all to pieces. But his own 
head being caught in a cavity which the 
ants had made in this mountain, an op- 

rtunity was offered to Moses to slay him 
by a wound in his ancle, but even so high 
as his ancle, Moses, though himself more 
than twenty feet high and armed with a 
battle-axe of the same length, could not 
reach without leaping another twenty feet 
high. This account is of course different 
from that which makes Og’s stature only 
one hundred and twenty feet. We ven- 
tureto think that we point out an import- 
ant line of evidence for the truth and 
authority of the Sacred books, when we 
suggest, that thus, by comparing the sim- 
plicity of the Scripture narrative with the 
Talmudical stories and comments, it will 
be quite apparent that the ancient Jews, 
tninfluenced and unrestrained by Divine 
power, could never have left to the world 
such a book as the Bible. The Talmud 
and traditions bear the impress of the 
Jewish mind in all its Oriental tendencies 
to exaggeration and marvel; whereas the 
Bible gives us the impress of the mind of 
God, either as directly declared, or as 
transmitted through minds constrained to 
simplicity and truth. 

13. “ The land of giants,” or, “ the land 
of the Rephaim.”—It is however remark- 
able that the Arabians still retain a tra- 
dition that Bashan was formerly inhabited 
by giants, but whom, of course, they make 
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far taller than this chapter makes Og. It 
will be recollected that the Arabians have 
considerable second hand acquaintance 
with the Jewish history and traditions. 

14, “ Called them after his own name, 
Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day.”—The 
concluding clause, “ unto this day” is ob- 
viously an interpolation, made long after 
the Jews originally settled in Palestine. 
Moses had said that Jair called his dis- 
trict after “his own name,” to which 
some person at a long subsequent period, 
finding the district still retained this name, 
thought proper to record the fact by 
adding, “unto this day.” This also ac- 
counts for the same words appearing with 
similar impropriety elsewhere. 
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Verses L5—19. “ Take ye therefore good 
heed unto yourselves,” &c.—We shall not 
well understand this remarkable passage, 
unless we recollect that its drift is not 
only to preclude the representations of 
false gods, but also the forming fancied 
representations of the trve God. The dan- 
ger of such representations is manifest, 
inasmuch as the material figurations of 
the power and attributes of God would 
in time be, and actually were, at least by 
the mass of the people, considered as dis- 
tinct deities, and as such worshipped, 
Hence, in forming such representations, 
there was the two-fold danger of assign- 
ing separate deity to the separate symbols, 
and of paying to the symbol itself that 
honour which was due to God only. 
Thus men might, and did, fall into idola- 
try, without, perhaps, in the first instance, 
intending anything else than to honour 
the true God. This was one but not the 
only way in which idolatry arose, and 
against this in particular it seems to have 
been the object of the text to guard; but 
there is also a manifest view to the other 
idolatries, less excusable, and less account- 
able in their origin than this. It will be 
useful to bear in mind that, as is well 
expressed by Dr. Hales, ‘‘ The idolatry 
of the heathen in general, and of the Egyp- 
tians and Canaanites in particular, con- 
sisted not only in worshipping false gods, 
such as the sun, moon, stars, winds, ele- 
ments, &c. (Deut. iv. 19), which they 
supposed to be animated, and actuated by 
some intelligences residing in them, and 
exerting their beneficial or noxious powers 
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to the advantage or detriment of man- 
kind, but also in forming certain sym- 
bolical and figurative representations of 
THE TRUE Gop under the forms of beasts, 
birds, and fishes, expressive of their pecu- 
liar excellences or powers; as the horns 
or strength of the be//, the milk or nourish- 
ment of the cow, the swiftness or sharp- 
sightedness of the eagle or hawk, the wis- 
dom or cunning of the serpent, &c., until 
at length the symbols were forgotten or 
perverted by the vulgar into the most gro- 
velling and senseless materialism on the 
one hand, or bestial idolatry on the other.” 
(* Analysis of Chronology,’ vol. ii. p. 
231.) We do not intend to enter into so 
large a subject as the origin and progress 
of idolatry, although parts of it will oc- 
casionally, as here, come under our notice 
in illustrating particular texts. We shall 
only observe here, that the ancient sys- 
tems, which at the first view ofler only 
a confused mob of gods and goddesses, 
many of them described as murderers, 
adulterers and adulteresses, thieves and 
drunkards, will be found, when analyzed, 
to consist of corrupted symbols, as above 
mentioned, of the heavenly bodies and the 
elements personified, and of eminent per- 
sons, who, after death, were deified on 
account of their services or exploits. Ge- 
nerally these classes of gods are mixed 
together in an undistinguishable medley, 
and often the different characteristics are 
united in the same god in a maimer the 
most confusing; but there were some na- 
tions who confined themselves to one of 
the classes we have enumerated; as, for 
instance, the Persians, who long retained 
the primitive form of idolatry, adoring 
only the host of heaven, particularly the 
sun, and at the last admitted fire only 
as its symbol and representative. Images 
they hated as strongly as it was possible 
for the Jews to do, 

Among the various nations of antiquity, 
there was none which exhibited the dif- 
ferent forms of idolatry together more 
strikingly than the Egyptians; and it is 
thought, not without the best reason, that 
the whole of the present exhortations were 
directed against any imitation of the 
idolatries of that country. Bishop Pa- 
trick, who seems inclined to doubt that 
the Egyptians entertained, at this early 
period, the forms of superstition to which 
the text alludes, as conjectured by the 
learned Spencer, Sir John Marsham, and 
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others, yet allows that such a reference 
would be unquestionable were it esta- 
blished that the Egyptians “ were so sot- 
tish in the time of Moses as they were in 
the time of Herodotus.” We have al- 
ready expressed our opinion that the Egyp- 
tian superstitions, as described by profane 
authors, were, in their general features, 
if not in every minute detail, as old as 
this time. How else do we account for 
the worship of the golden calf, which 
was so peculialy Egyptian? and how 
else would Moses have thought of forbid- 
ding such brutish idolatries as he here 
interdicts, unless he, and those whom he 
addressed, had witnessed their exhibition ? 
This could have only been witnessed in 
Egypt, for nowhere else were they col- 
lectively exhibited, and only there had 
they an opportunity of becoming aware 
of their existence: for it is to be remem- 
bered that these interdictious, now re- 
peated on the plains of Moab, were first 
delivered in Sinai, soon after the exode, 
and before the Israelites had much op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
the practices of other nations. Assuming 
therefore such a reference, which is now 
generally admitted, we have caused to 
be copied, from Egyptian paintings and 
sculptures, figures of some of the deities 
of Egypt, to enable the reader to per- 
ceive the classes of representations which 
Moses may, with the greatest probability, 
be supposed to have had in view. In the 
notes to Exod. viii. 26, and xxxii. 4. we 
have already entered into some particulars 
concerning the animal worship of Egypt. 
We need not therefore resume in detail 
that conspicuous part of the subject, but 
shall limit our attention to the general 
character of the Egyptian superstition, 
exhibiting its singularly compound cha- 
racter, and the principles on which it 
was or professed to be founded. This it 
is of the more importanceto understand, 
because we shall not, without it, ade- 
quately comprehend the force of the ad- 
diction of the Hebrew mind to the “ dark 
idolatries” of Egypt. If we see a man 
bowing himself down in reverence be- 
fore such monstrosities as our wood-cuts 
exhibit, we shall not fail to feel deep 
pity at the degraded condition of his 
mind. But as the man has certainly 
some reasons for his conduct, with which 
he endeavours to satisfy his own mind, 
we must know what are the reasons with 
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which his mind is satisfied, if we would 
accurately fathom the depths of its de- 
gradation. 

“ Ye saw no manner of similitude on 
the day that the LORD spake unto you.” — 
This evidently directs our attention to 
the symbolical representations of the true 
God. Had the Egyptians such repre- 
sentations? In other words, separated 
from the rabble of personified heavenly 
bodies and deified heroes, had they any 
notion of THE ONE Gop, the pre-eminent, 
the self-existent, the Creator of heaven 
and earth, as known to Noah, the com- 
mon ancestor of mankind? It is pos- 
sible that they had. We almost fail to 
discover this in the accounts which the 
Greek and Roman writers give of the 
Egyptian mythology ; for, knowing that 
their own system was derived from that 
of Egypt, they explained the Egyptian 
system with their own superadded ima- 
ginations, so that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult, through the Greek accounts, to dis- 
cover what it is that the Egyptians really 
believed. The Greeks therefore thought 
that the Egyptians were of the same 
opinion with themselves in excluding an 
intelligent Creator from having any part 
in the formation of the universe, and be- 
lieving that there was nothing prior to 
the visible world—matter, not spirit, being 
the first principle of all things. Euse- 
bius, who gave great attention to these 
matters, and to whom we owe much of 
our information concerning ancient cos- 
mogonies and theogonies, concurred in 
this conclusion. But the materials pre- 
served by him enabled our own eminent 
Cudworth to do a little more justice 
to the Egyptians. From these docu- 
ments he proves that this people believed 
the creation of the world to have been 
presided over by an intelligent being 
whom they named Cneph. This also 
is further proved by the conclusion of 
Jamblicus, who was the contemporary 
of Eusebius, and who states that the 
Egyptians did not generally believe the 
doctrine we have cited, but acknowledged 
a soul superior to nature, and an In- 
telligence superior to the soul, by whom 
the world was created. Here, then, we 
have their traditional knowledge of the 
. true God: and now we shall see how 
they worshipped this Supreme Creator 
under certain figures and symbols, such 
as the text interdicts, and we shall thus 
perceive the drift of the interdiction. 
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The god Cneph was adored under the 
figure of a man, holding a girdle and 
a sceptre, and crowned with magnificent 
plumes. From his mouth proceeded an 
egg, whence issued another god, whom 
they called Phtha, and the Greeks Vul- 
can. The explanation of this symbol will 
give us an insight into the nature and 
design of the symbolical figures with 
which the religious system of the Egyp- 
tians was crowded. The plumes which 
overshadowed his head were explained 
to denote the hidden and invisible na- 
ture of his being, his power of communi- 
cating life, his universal sovereignty, and 
the spirituality of his operations. The 
egg proceeding from his mouth signified 
the world which he created. The same 
god. was also figured under the similitude 
of a serpent, with the head of a hawk, 
who by opening his eyes fills the world 
with light, and by closing them covers 
it with darkness. It is no wonder if this 
Supreme Being, “The Good God,” as 
they called him, was, as seems to have 
been the case, overlooked in, or con- 
founded with, the multitudinous rabble 
of deified heroes, and personified stars and 
elements and attributes of Nature. An- 
other reason why he was overlooked was, 
that his worship was by no means general 
in Egypt. It was confined to the The- 
bais, where the religious system was more 
pure and simple than in the other parts 
of Egypt. Plutarch mentions it to the 
praise of the inhabitants of this district, 
that they were “exempt from the com- 
mon superstitions, since they acknow- 
ledged no mortal God, admitting for the 
first principle only the god Cneph, who 
had no beginning, and was not subject to 
death.” 

16. “ The likeness of male or female.”— 
It would be very desirable to give in this 
place a clear account of the leading prin- 
ciples of the Egyptian superstition. The 
subject has never been clearly explained ; 
and it is not likely that it ever will. It 
is surrounded with so many difficulties, 
that it is not perhaps possible to obtain 
a distinct idea of what the several gods 
were, and what place they occupied in 
the general system. We are therefore 
content to leave the matter unexplained 
—the more particularly as our limits do 
not afford the space for detailed investi- 
gation which so perplexed a subject would 
require. We may however state a few 
considerations which may assist the in- 
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quiry, and help to the better understand- 
ing of the very numerous passages in 
which the ancient idolatries are men- 
tioned. We do not say particularly “the 
Egyptian idolatries;” because, however 


different from one another at the first’ 


glance, they are all so much alike in 
their general principles, that what may 
be said of the superstitions of Egypt will 
be found to have a very distinct bearing 
on the whole subject. 

We are disposed fully to agree with 
those who think that the earliest form 
of idolatry was the worship of the stars, 
and particularly of the sun and moon. 
There is historical proof of this; and if 
there were none, we might easily conclude 
that men could scarcely at once make 
abruptly the great transition from even 
a faded knowledge of a Spiritual Being, 
to the grosser forms of idolatry in which 
we ultimately find them immersed. We 
see that this worship of the heavenly bodies 
is mentioned particularly in v. 19, and 
strongly interdicted. We shall not here 
expatiate on this idolatry (to which the 
name of Zabianism, or Zabiism, has been 
given), as this primitive corruption will 
demand particular observation in the note 
to Job xxxi. 26. 

The elements and powers of Nature seem 
to have been next added to the “host 
of heaven: and they were in the first 
instance worshipped in their palpable or 
visible manifestations, without symbol, 
image, or temple. But in process of time 
@ new corruption arose: men began to 
dedicate to each particular deity some 
living creature, and to perform their wor- 
ship to the deity before it. We may 
wonder by what possible process of mind, 
animal existences could connect them- 
selves with any worship, even with that 
of the stars. But we have already men- 
tioned that some animals were thought to 
discover qualities which aptly symbolized 
those attributed to a particular deity; 
or they also perhaps apprehended that 
the gods had made these living creatures 
more or less partakers of their divinity 
and. perfections, that they might be in- 
strumental in conveying a knowledge of 
them tomen. Thus the hawk was thought, 
from its powers of vision, an apt emblem 
of the chief god, “ the all-overseeing sun,” 
and therefore the hawk was his symbol 
and represcutative, not less in the religion 
of Persia than in that of Egypt, though 
not exactly in the same manner of sym- 
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bolization. Then again, the cat was set 
apart to symbolize the moon, for which 
many reasons are assigned, but the chief 
of them seems to have been the remark- 
able contraction or dilation of the pupil 
of its eye, which was thought to illustrate 
the decrease and increase of the moon, 
and the animal was perhaps hence con- 
sidered to enjoy more than an ordinary 
participation in the lunar deity’s in- 
fluence. Hence the hawk and the cat were 
eminently sacred in Egypt, and it was 
death to kill them; this being an indig- 
nity cast upon the divinities whose repre« 
sentatives they were. We are very much 
inclined to think that where this corrup- 
tion originated, the art of statuary was un- 
known, and that the animal was designed 
as a sort of living statueof the god. The 
difference in this respect between the 
Egyptian and other Pagan systems seems 
to have been, that, even after the art of 
statuary was cultivated, the former re- 
tained the living animal symbol, and also 
used its figure in sculpture, either in its 
natural form, or by giving its head to 
a human figure; whereas other nations 
then came to represent the deities almost 
exclusively in the human figure, and 
threw the animal symbol into a subor- 
dinate place: that is, the animal form 
was not (except in a few rare instances) 
retained as a primary representation, but 
as a subordinate symbol of, or an attend- 
aut upon, the divinity to whom it was 
consecrated. What was gained by this 
alteration is not very clear; and Plutarch 
accordingly asks the wits of Greece and 
Rome, who were fond of scoffing at the 
animal and vegetable deities of Egypt, 
whether the smallest organized body was 
not as adequate a symbol of divinity 
as any statue, however exquisite in its 
execution? He might also have men- 
tioned that their own superstitions re- 
tained some ratherstrong indications of the 
Egyptian principle; for while the latter 
consecrated to each divinity some animal, 
or bird, or vegetable, their own systems 
consecrated to each deity an animal, a 
bird, and a plant. Thus the ram, as in 
Egypt, symbolized Jupiter Ammon, and 
the same deity had also the eagle, and the 
beech-tree; Mars had the horse, the vul- 
ture, and the ash-tree; Minerva had the 
dragon, the ow], and the olive:—and so 
of the rest. This seems to show that the 
principle of animal representation was 
not, in its origin, peculiar to the Egyp- 
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tians; indeed it certainly was not so at 
any time, only in no other country was 
the principle exhibited so broadly and on 
a scale soextensive. The extentto which 
this animal worship was there carried 
may be illustrated by the fact, that se- 
veral districts and towns are named after 
the animals whose worship prevailed in 
them. Thus the nomes or districts of 
Oxyrhynchus, Lycopolis, and Cynopolis 
were respectively called after the fish 
Oxyrhynchus, and the wolf and the dog ; 
and, in the same manner, the cities of 
Bubastis, Mendes, Crocodilopolis, Leon- 
topolis, were severally named after cats, 
goats, crocodiles and lions. Many other 
instances might be cited of this practice 
of naming towns and districts after the 
animals principally worshipped in them. 
The next stage of descent in the low 
deep of idolatry, was to pay divine honours 
to men, who after their deaths were raised 
to the rank of gods, and worshipped as 
such. It was not concealed that they had 
been men, and their history as men—as 
kings, heroes, inventors—was related, and 
the manner of their death recorded; and 
in some instances, at least in Egypt, it 
was professed that their embalmed bodies 
were retained in sepulchres. But still 
they were not the less gods: and that the 
simple aspect of such a doctrine might 
not be too palpably revolting, it was 
alleged that their spirits had passed into, 
and become the animating principle of 
some heavenly body. Then, if we can 
understand this by no means lucid subject, 
the anterior mythological history of the 
heavenly body became part of the 
history of the deified mortal; which ac- 
counts for the strange discrepancies which 
meet us on every hand when one part of 
the history of the same being exhibits 
him as the artificer, not to say creator, of 
the world; and another exhibits him as 
human, and subject to oppression and to 
death. We may thus understand what is 
meant when, in the early history of nations, 
they tell us, for instance, that their ‘first 
king was the sun; by which they mean 
that their first king was deified, and 
became the animating intelligence of that 
great luminary. The fact of such a pro- 
cess of deification is well known, and has 
existed in almost all nations ; and heaven 
might thus, ina two-fold sense, be said 
to have been peopled with deified 
mortals. Who were these mortals? Mr. 
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Faber, in his most elaborate work on 
Pagan Idolatry, seems to follow Banier in 
concluding that they were, in the first 
instance, the first fathers of mankind, tu 
whom others—kings, heroes, legislators, 
inventors—were afterwards added. Faber 
resolves the earliest and most exalted into 
Adam and his immediate family, as re- 
appearing in Noah and his family: he 
would therefore say, that Osiris, as a 
mortal, was Noah: whereas Banier, who 
has a less finished system to support, is 
satisfied with thinking that Osiris was 
Mizraim, the grandson of Noah, by whom 
Egypt was first settled. Be this as it 
may, it seems to us probable that these 
deified mortals had, as such, other animal 
symbols assigned to them, separately from 
those which belonged to them in their 
sidereal character; and we would thus 
explain the fact, that most of the Egyp- 
tian gods had two symbolical characters 
—and, for instance, we would thus under- 
stand that the hawk was the symbol of 
Osiris as the sun, and the bull, as a deified 
mortal. We thus see that the worship of 
dead men was intimately connected with 
the worship of the host of heaven and the 
powers of Nature. Or, to sum up the 
whole, Nature itself, or the world, was 
looked upon comprehensively asa divinity : 
but to what extent they recognised a 
Being above nature, it is difficult to dis- 
cover. We have shown above that the 
Egyptians in their Cneph, appear to have 
had some faint idea of him. It is true 
that Mr. Faber refuses to entertain the 
idea that the TRUE Gop was the One 
Being into whom he admits that all the 
Gentile gods may ultimately be resolved ; 
but then, in the Egyptian system, for 
instance, he traces the one God no higher 
than Osiris, and if we entertained this 
opinion, we should admit his conclusion. 
But we think it very palpable that, in the 
Egyptian system, Osiris was not the eldest 
of the gods, whether as a sidereal deity 
or a deified mortal; nor are we aware 
that even the Egyptians professed that he 
was such; and Cneph, “he who had no 
beginning,” was anterior even to the sun. 
Yet, after all, we do not contend that 
Cneph was the true God, but only that 
he was an idea of the true God turned 
into an idol. 

We do not, however, object to the 
notion that most, if not all the gods— 
certainly all the most popular gods—of 
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Egypt may be resolved into Osiris. 
Macrohius long ago contended that all 
male deities might Le resolved into the 
sun (in Egypt, Osiris), and all the female 
iuto the moon (in Egypt, Isis), the latter 
being also resolyable into the former, 
Mr. Faber adopts this opinion with some 
modification, allowing that all deities ter- 
minate in a male and female, and a step 
farther, in one hermaphrodite beiug, the 
same who becomes the male after the 
female has been born from his substance, 
as Eve from Adam. We allow that the 
host of gods may thus be disposed of, 
being resolved into one, whether male or 
hermaphrodite; but we believe this ter- 
mination not to be wltimate, but tnter- 
mediate only, dissenting in this both from 
Macrobius and Mr. Faber; otherwise, 
how are we to understand the celestial as 
distinguished from the mortal origin of 
Osiris? It is, that as Phtha, who is con- 
fessedly the same as Osiris he issued from 
the egg which proceeded from the mouth 
of Cneph. Cuneph, therefore, not Osiris, 
is the being to whom we are ultimately 
referted, although we may be interme- 
diately referred to Osiris. We have not 
alluded to this subject in vain, because 
our task is thus simplified in attempting 
to say a few words about the gods repre- 
sented in our cuts, which exhibit the 
forms in which the principal gods of the 
Egyptians were usually displayed. 

it will be understood that Osiris (male) 
and Isis (female) were the only dcities 
whose worship was universal in Egypt. 
The worship of the others was confined to 
particular towns and districts, In fact, 
although Osiris and Isis, in a particular 
sense, were the sun and moon, these most 
glorious of luminaries being considered 
most appropriate to them; yet, ina gene- 
ral seise, they were pantheistic also, that 
is, they included all nature, the difierent 
characters of which, as personified in other 
deities, were ultimately referred to them. 
The egg from which Osiris proceeded was 
the universe, but that universe itself had 
proceeded from Cueph. Some of the 
male figures are, however, more imme- 
diately than others referred to Osiris, as 
the sun, and others to Isis, as the moon; 
being probably no other than symbols 
and persouifications of different charac- 
teristics of these glorious bodies. It is 
very possible that the different names and 
personifications which occur are those 
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under which the luminaries aiid powers 
of nature were worshipped before the spirits 
of deified men were assigned to them as 
guiding intelligences, and under which 
they continued to be worshipped after- 
wards, It thus appears that the Egyptian 
idolatry combined the worship of the host 
of heaven, of the powers and qualities of 
nature, of animal symbols, and of deified 
mortals, comprehending nearly all the 
forms of idolatry into which the mind of 
man has ever been deluded, and which 
are so solemuly interdicted in the text 
before us. 

After what we have said, it will be evi- 
dent that it must be very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the different deities of Egypt, 
and state their several attributes and cha- 
racteristics. For although it may be pos- 
sible, by the light of recent discoveries, to 
read the Egyptian names annexed to their 
figures, the great difficulty often remains 
of discovering to which of them we shall 
assign the names of Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, 
&e., under which the Egyptian deities 
are mentioned and characterised by the 
Greck and Roman writers, from whom 
most of our knowledge of the Egyptian 
theology is derived. We shall therefore 
merely index the figures now offered to 
the reader, and yet without professing to 
be able to render such an index correct. 
‘Lhe figures, as well as the names affixed 
to them, are from the ‘Description de 
l'Egypte,’ and will nearly all be found in 
the following list of the twenty-four prin- 
cipal deities of Egypt. It is proper to 
add, that the names are said to be faith- 
fully transcribed from the pictorial sym- 
bols annexed to the figures on the Egyptian 
monuments, according to the phonetic 
values assigued to such symbols by M. 
Champollion. We have therefore not 
interfered with the names, although we 
apprehend that there are some concerning 
which considerable doubt might be enter- 
tained. In the subjoined list we have 
placed the names in the order and class 
in which the best mythologists place them, 
and to the names have added a few par- 
ticulars principally with a view to illus- 
trate the engravings. The twenty-four 
deities are divided into two classes of 
twelve each, of whom the first are distin- 
guished as the “great gods.” It is pos- 
sible that those placed in this class, whe- 
ther twelve, or more, or fewer, obtained 
that distinction from being deified sooner 
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than the others; and if they were origin- 
ally men and women, it is likely enough 
that they existed sooner, being, as some 
think, antediluvians, whereas those of the 
second class, of whatever number, lived 
later, and were perhaps postdiluvians, 
We must confess, however, that we are 
much inclined to suspect that those of the 
first class were the personified stars and 
elements, worshipped prior to the intro- 
duction of deified mortals, and that it is 
in this sense they are called “great” and 
“most ancient,” and that the others were 
deified mortals, assigned as presiding in- 
telligences to the same stars and elements 
previously and afterwards thus personified 
and worshipped. This view is remark- 
ably corroborated by our finding the great 
and popular divinities Osiris and Isis at 
the head, not of the first class, but of the 
second. 

First Crass,—1, Phtha (called Vulcan 


(1. Phtha-Sokaris.] 


by the Greeks).—The sun: the same as 
Osiris, when the latter is considered as the 


sun only, and not a deified mortal. Their 
symbolsthen coincide. Thedeified beetle 
which s0 often appears on Egyptian remains 
was the peculiar symbol of Phtha, or the. 
sun. This idol is said also to have repre- 
sented the pure “eternal” fire, and, reflec- 
tively, the generating power of the world, 
This is he who issued from the mythic egg. 
2. Anouke (Vesta), also fire: although 
both Phtha and Vesta are said to be em- 
blems of fire, we very much suspect that 
Phtha symbolized heat, and Vesta flame. 
3. Sovk (Saturn, or Chronos), thought to 
be.the same with the well-known person- 
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[3. Sovk.] 


age in classical mythology; the god of 
time, or rather, the emblem of time. 4. 
Rhea, Saturn’s wife, probably represented 
the earth, as when adopted into classical 
mythology ; and if so, this must have 
been one of the names and characters of 
the pantheistic Isis, who was not only the 
moon, but also the earth. 5. Ceres, or 
Isis as the goddess of agriculture, which 
Isis is said to have taught. 6. Neith 
(Minerva), or Isis as wisdom diffusing 
itself through all things: Isis frequently 
occurs in this form and character. Bouto 
(Latona) in our cut is one of the forms of 
Neith, and therefore of Isis. 7. Crouphis 
or Canopus, the element of water, and par- 
ticularly the Nile; asort of Egyptian Nep- 
tune. As represented in our cut, he is 
regarded asa manifestation of the great god 
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Cneph, an opinion which is rather sanc~ 
tioned by theanalogy ofname. When re- 
presented with the attributes of Osiris, he is 
considered a manifestation of Osiris, 8, 
9, 10. Mythologists are perplexed about 
the Egyptian Jupiters, as mentioned by 
the Greeks; and they determine on three, 
that is, Jupiter, Ammon (confounded with 
Jupiter), and another Jupiter called Ura- 
nus. There is probably some difference ; 
and Ammon in particular, of whose wor- 
ship, under the symbol of a ram, Thebes 
was the centre, may be conceived to have 
been only another form of the god Cneph, 
the creator of the universe. If not, Am- 
mon, though said to symbolize the uni- 
verse itself according to some accounts, 
but, according to others, the sun, must 
be resolved into Osiris. Our cut exhibits 
what is certainly Ammon; but whether 


(9. Ammon-Re.] 


the figure which the cut gives as that of 
Cnouphis (Cneph), with the head of 
another species of ram, be really the great 
deity, perhaps admits ofa question. 11. 
Sate (Juno), Isis as queen of the lower 
world. The figures named Seven in the 
cuts are said to be representations of the 
same goddess as Juno Lucina, the pro- 
tectress of maternity. 12. Mars; another 
manifestation of Osiris. 

Seconp Crass. (Distinguished by an 
asterisk in the cuts.)—1. Osiris, already 
so much mentioned; symbolized by the 
bull and the hawk, and represented with 
the head of one or the other of these ani- 
mals, or else in a human form, usually 
with horns, and an orb between them. 


Bc, 1451.] 


(11. Seven.] 
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Phré and Pooh, in the cuts, are also 
identified with Osiris as the sun. Osiris 


[1*. Pooh.] 


was also the principle of good, in the 
theory which made the mixed good and 
evil of the world the result of the conflict 
between the principles of good and evil. 
2. Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris; pro- 
perly the moon, but also pantheistic, in- 
cluding ultimately all the properties and 
powers represented by female deities. 
All the Egyptian theology may be said 
to be concealed under the symbols of 
Osiris and Isis. The cow was sacred to 
her, and she usually wears its head or 
horns or ears on a human head. 3. Ty- 
phon, their brother and enemy, the evil 
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principle. He was a sort of Satan, but 
worse; Satan being an evil being only, 
not an evil principle: symbolized by the 
crocodile, sometimes the wolf ;—some- 
times represented as a monster with a 
hundred heads and hands, wreathed with 
serpents, and covered with feathers and 
scales—a bloated Caliban sort of figure, 
when represented in the human form. 4. 
Nephthe, sister of Osiris and Typhon, and 
wile of the latter. The serpent and the 
dragon were her symbols, and we more 
than suspect that her figure may be found 
inthe second of those named Sever in the 
cuts. 5. dthor (Venus). Quite identical 


{5*. Athor.] 


with Isis. Indeed the cut bearing her 
name might, in most respects, stand very 
well for a figure of Isis. She was the 
sister of the sun (Osiris), and the wife of 
Phtha (Osiris), circumstances peculiar 
to Isis. 6. Orus. Son of Osiris and Isis; 
identified with Osiris asthesun. Usually 
represented asa child. He is sometimes 
represented as a lad with his finger on his 
lip, in token of mystery and silence. He 
is then called Harpocrates, whom, how- 
ever, some accounts make his brother. 
7. Arueris. Eldest son of Osiris and Isis, 
and the model of the Greek Apollo. 8. 
Cnouphis-Nilus or Canopus. Thesame in 
name as one mentioned in the former list, 
but different and inferior. The difference 
is, however, not very clear. Usually 
represented as one of the jars used for 
percolating the Nile water, with a head 
and pair of hands on the top. Perhaps 
this one was particularly the god of the 
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inundation, and the other of the Nile river, 
and ofall waters in general. 9. Bubastis 
(Diana). Another form of Isis as the 
moon. The cat was the symbol of Bubas- 
tis, and the city of that name was the 
chief seat of the cat-worship. 10. Anubis. 
The brother of Osiris according to some 
accounts, but, according to others, the 
illegitimate son of that god, and who as- 
sisted Isis with his counsels when she was 
left regent of the kingdom during the 
absence of Osiris. He was the more 
ancient Thoth, and the first teacher of that 
philosophy and science which the second 
Thoth revived and completed. The dog 
was hissymbol on account of its vigilance 
and sagacity, and he is almost invariably 
represented with a dog’s head. The 
Greeks confounded him with Mercury, 
calling bim Hermes-Anubis, 11. Thoth 


———, 


{11*. Thoth.) 
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(2nd), or Hermes-Trismegistus, symbol- 
ized by the ibis. He was the thirty-fifth 
king of Thebes, and is said to have been 
the reviver and second founder of the 
theology, laws, and social institutions of 
the Egyptians, all of which he brought 
into that system which has been regarded 
with wonder in every subsequent age. 
For these services he was deified. 12. 
Mendes, worshipped in the city of that 
name, under the form of a goat, repre- 
sented the prolific principle of the uni- 
verse. The Greeks identified him with 
their own Pan, perhaps for no better reason 
than that both were symbolized by the 
goat. 

This is not a complete list of ai the 
gods of Egypt. Such alist would be diffi- 
cult to form, and useless for our purpose 
when formed. It includes all the prin- 
cipal idols, we believe; but that each oc- 
cupies its proper class and place in this 
list, it is impossible to say. The only one 
represented in the cuts which it does not 
mention, is Ziphe—a name we do not 


(Tiphe] 


remember to have met with, except in the 
great work from which the figures are 
taken, and where she is identified with 
Urania, or the heavens. In concluding 
this notice of the various furms of idolatry 
which prevailed in Egypt and elsewhere, 
it is proper to direct attention to the fact, 
that the only true God did not regard one 
form with more favour than another, but 
equally forbade every form of idolatry, 
and everything that tended thereto. The 
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command “ Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me,” struck at the root of idolatry, even 
when unconnected with image or animal 
worship; and the present commands 
break up the gently-descending road into 
the depths of idolatry by interdicting 
ail representative or symbolical worship. 


{Sacred Symbols.] 
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28. “ Gods, the work of men’s hands, 
wood.” —To complete the series of 
Egyptian idols, we give representations 
of some small images of painted wood, 
copied from the originals in the British 
Museum. Figures of this sort are fre- 
quently found, and appear to have been 
a sort of household gods. They are 
made of the native sycamore wood, and 
in general bear much resemblance to the 
form and character of the mummy-cases 
in which they are most usually found. 
Wooden statues, on a very large scale, are 
known to have existed in Egypt, and are 
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meutioned by ancient writers; but the 
perishable character of the material, as well 
perhaps as its usefulness as fuel to the 
barbarians who now occupy the country, 
has prevented their preservation. Bel- 
zoni, however, found two wooden figures, 
of very fine workmanship, about seven 
feet high, in the tombs of the kings of 
Thebes. (See ‘Egyptian Antiquities,’ 
vol. i. pp. 370—374, in ‘ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge.) We post- 
pone some further observations on the 
subject of wooden idols to the note on 
Isaiah xl. 20. 
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Verses 8, 9. “ Thou shalt not make thee 
any graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing.......+ Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself unto them, nor serve them.”—Are 
these and other similar prohibitions, 
coupled, as they always are, with “ thou 
shalt not bow down to them,” to be 
understood as wholly interdicting every 
kind of sculpture and painting, or only 
as forbidding images and paintings to be 
made for idolatrous purposes, or for any 
purpose connected with religion? This 
isa question of some difficulty, and the 
first is the decision at which most com- 
mentators, both Jewish and Christian, 
have arrived. There seem, however, to 
be very good grounds for disputing this 
conclusion. Michaelisstrongly advocates 
the second opinion, and contends that we 
have no right to separate the interdiction 
from the context, which context shows 
that representations of Deity, or idolatrous 
figures, only were intended. We might, 
with as much reason, in his opinion, 
separate the first portion of Deut. iv. 19, 
from its conclusion, and then declare it 
to mean that aman should not raise his 
eyes to heaven, to contemplate the sun, 
moon, and stars. He then directs atten- 
tion to instances which show that Moses 
did not himself understand the prohibition 
as it has been commonly understood— 
such as the cherubim, which, under 
divine direction, he caused to be made 
for the most holy place; the figures of 
cherubim, with fancy work, embroidered 
upon the “ vail,” and upon the hangings 
of the tabernacle ; the ornaments of fruits 
and flowers on the golden candlestick ; to 
which may perhaps be added the brazen 
serpent. He also shows, we think satis- 
factorily, that the Jews themselves did 
not so understand the prohibitions in 
question. We need but refer to the 
account of the works in Solomon's 
Temple to be convinced of this. Besides 
the cherubim in the holy of holies, the 
walls were profusely ornamented with 
figures of cherubim, and of flowers, palm- 
trees, and pomegranates. The brazen sea 
also was supported on twelve oxen, its 
rim was ornamented with flower-work, 
and the ledges with figures of “lions, 
oxen, and cherubim.” (1 Kings vii.) If 
such figures were allowable even in the 
works of the temple, we have no ground 
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to conclude that they were thought 
to be prohibited for regal or domestic 
ormmament. Indeed, we know that the 
steps of Solomon's throne were guarded 
by twelve lions of gold. (1 Kings x, 
19, 20.) We also observe that similar 
ornaments of cherubim and palm-trees 
appeared among the ornaments of the 
temple which Ezekiel saw in his famous 
prophetic vision. Even in the times of 
the second temple, when a general dispo- 
sition arose to overstrain the enactments 
of the law, such a prohibition was not 
dreamt of. Michaelis instances the 
golden vines, with pendent clusters, which, 
according to Josephus, omamented the 
roof and gate of the second temple. He 
also instances the animal figures on the 
base of the golden candlestick, as repre- 
sented in the arch of Titus; but on this 
we are not disposed to lay much stress, as 
Josephus seems to say that the Romans 
tampered with its base, when it came into 
their possession. A strong illustration 
also, which might be derived from the 
Jewish coins of this period, as well as 
from their using coins bearing “the image 
and superscription ” of Czesar, has escaped 
the notice of the learned commentator. 
We see that the shekels and parts of 
shekels, from the time of the return 
from captivity, do not contain any animal 
figures; but they do contain almond 
aud palm-trees, ears and sheaves of corn, 
and vine-leaves, and bunches of grapes— 
not to mention representations of artificial 
objects. What the Jews thought on the 
subject after their dispersion, it is of little 
consequence to inquire; but our opinion 
upon the whole is, that until the captivity 
they did not believe that their law pro- 
hibited omamental animal figures; and 
that after the captivity, they did incline 
to think that representations of animate 
creatures were prohibited, but not those of 
inanimate objects. Ji us, who lived 
in the last days of the Hebrew polity, 
distinctly intimates this as the opinion of 
his own time. All the stories which we 
read at this period, of the aversion of the 
Jews to images and paintings, will, when 
examined, be found to refer to idolatrous 
figures. Thus their marked aversion to 
the Roman ensigns, was probably not so 
much owing to their being adorned with 
images, as to the fact that these images 
were idolatrous. We have indeed ad- 
mitted that at this period they were dis- 
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inclined to tolerate animal figures, and 
may have objected to the standards on 
that account. But as we see that they 
did tolerate the image of Cesar on the 
coins in common use among themselves, 
we incline to think that, while they ad- 
mitted representations of inanimate objects, 
without distinction, inasmuch as such 
were not usually deified, they did, with 
regard to the latter, distinguish those that. 
were deified from those that were not, 
admitting the latter and rejecting the 
former. It is clear that, even at this 
superstitious time, there were exceptions ; 
but it is difficult to determine what they 
were. And it is still more clear that, to 
whatever extent animal figures were 
thought to be forbidden, inanimate repre- 
sentations certainly were not. 

It was undoubtedly from the practice 
among the Jews of his time, that Moham- 
med derived his prohibition of painting 
and sculpture. He no doubt thought 
that he was following the law of Moses, 
when he was only following the construc- 
tion which the Jews of that late day 
put upon it. His law therefore may be 
cited, not as illustrating the law of Moses, 
but as illustrating the practice of the Jews 
of Arabia in his time. We cite the 
authentic and received traditions which 
are more full on this subject than the 
Koran. Mohammed professed that Gabriel 
told him that angels would not enter any 
house in which there were pictures; after 
which he would not allow a single thing 
to be in his house with a picture on it, but 
would break it. The substance of all the 
traditions on the subject is, that, at the 
day of resurrection, God will require the 

ainter to put a soul into every poe he 
fis drawn, and as he cannot do that, God, 
for every such picture, shall appoint a 
tormentor to burn him with hell-fire. It 
appears, however, that this restriction was 
only applied to figures of animate objects ; 
“trees and things without souls” were 
expressly permitted to be drawn. Mo- 
hammed’s most trusted wife, Aayeshah, 
and one of his personal friends, Abu- 
Hurairah, concur in relating, with some 
simplicity, that the former put up a fine 
door-curtain, on which were “images.” 
He ordered the heads of the figures to be 
cut off, and as they then looked ike trees, 
he made no further objection to them; 
but, on the contrary, the same. curtain 
being. then used to cover a mattress, he 
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did not hesitate to sit and recline upon it. 
An anecdote is also related of a painter 
who went to Ibn Abbas (“the prince of 
commentators”) and said, “O Ibn Abbas ! 
verily I have no livelihood but from the 
workmanship of my hands! verily I 
make pictures; what am I to do?” 
Ibn Abbas replied, “I will relate to you. 
nothing but what I heard from the Prophet, 
who said, ‘Whoever makes a pic 

verily God is his punisher, until he blows 


a soul into it; and this is not possible.’” . 


Then the man was alarmed, and turned 
pale; when Ibn Abbas added, “ Alas, 
upon thee! if thou wilt not leave off 
drawing, draw trees and the likenesses of 
those things that have no souls.” In 
existing practice, the orthodox Moslems 
follow the practice here enjoined, con- 
fining themselves to representations of trees, 
plants, fruits, and other inanimate objects, 


which they employ profusely in omament-- 


ing their apartments; but some of the 
more rigid people think it necessary to 
abstain even from these. But the sec- 
taries of Ali—the Persians and others— 
allow themselves full latitude in this 
matter, and are particularly addicted to 
pore painting and representations of the 
aman figure in various circumstances of 
repose and action. ven they, however, 
think with horror of attempts to represent 
God, or indeed to paints the figures of 
their saints and holy persons. The Mos- 
lems, as well as the Oriental Christians, 
concur in regarding sculpture as far more 
objectionable than painting. 

14, “ That thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou.”— 
This is alleged to be at variance with the 
motive assigned for the observance of the 
sabbath in Exod. xx. 11, where it: is 
declared to be a memorial of’ the creation. 
To this Horne well answers, that the enforce- 
ment of the same precept, by two different 
motives, does not constitute two discordant 
motives. It seems, however, doubtful to 
us whether any motive at all is here 
assigned for the sabbatic observance, The 
primary motive, after so many years’ at- 
tention of the day, must already have 
been familiarly known to all; but some 
misunderstanding or irregularity in their 
observance might have required Moses to 
remind them that their servants also were 
to participate in the sabbatic rest. The 
“that” or “so that,” expressing conse- 


quence, may refer to what immediately 
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precedes; namely, that the cattle were to 
rest to enable the servants to rest, which 
they could not otherwise do. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 8. “ Fur a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes."—A very ingenious interpretation 
of this is, that it refers to a man tying 
something upon his hand as a token to 
prevent him from forgetting what he 
desires to remember. But this does not 
seem to agree very well with the other 
clauses. It seems to us that there is 
throughout a reference to existing usages, 
as well with regard to the sign on the 
hand as to the froutlets between the eyes, 
and the writing on the door-posts. The 
Jast item we shall consider in the follow- 
ing note. We believe that the Hebrews 
at this time were in the habit of wearing 
certain omaments on the forehead and the 
arm, to which Moses referred ; but whe- 
ther he so referred with the intention of 
saying, “as these are, so let the law be 
to you;” or, “let the law be to you in 
the place of these,” is a matter of doubt. 
It is very likely that the Hebrews were in 
the habit of wearing amulets and other 
superstitions appendages, ‘which are still 
much used in the East, and which con- 
sist sometimes of jewels and other orna- 
ments, and at other times of certain lines 
and sentences, with abracadabra and 
other superstitious figures, written on 
scrolls or embroidered on linen. If the 
Jews had such, it may easily be conceived 
that Moses intended, by the present in- 
junction, to supersede them. We rather 
incline to this opinion. The Jews in 
general have understood this law as perma- 
nently binding; and the manner in which 
it has been observed is this. They call 
these things fephilim, and they are the same 
which are called phylacteries in the New 
Testament. They consisted, and still do, 
of a certain small square box of carefully 
prepared and stiff skin, attached at the 
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open end to a thick border, which gives 
it- considerable resemblance to a hat. 
~This box has impressed on one side, in a 


-. vaised character, the letter yy, and on the 


‘other the same letter, with the singularity 
of having four prongs instead of three: 
but these letters are omitted in the box 
intended for the arm. In this box are 
placed long and narrow slips of parchment, 
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rolled up, on which are written the texts, 
Exod. xiii. 1—10, xiii. 11—16; Deut. 
vi. 4—9, xi. 13—21, all inclusive. In 
that intended for the arm, these texts are 
written on two slips of parchment, but for 
the head on four, The parchment is 
most carefully prepared for the occasion, 
and the ink also is made on purpose. 
When the scrolls are inserted in the box, a 
flap connected with the brim is drawn over 
the open end and sewed firmly down, 
leaving however a loop, through which is 
run the thong by which the box is fastened 
to the forehead or the arm. Every par- 
ticular, even the most minute in the 
preparation and use of the tephilim, is 
regulated by careful and strict rules, which 
it would be tiresome to enumerate—how 
they are to be tied to the arm and forehead, 
how they are to be kept when not actually 
worn, and every other the most minute 
circumstance, is a matter of equally pre- 
cise regulation. Leo of Modena says, 
that the men ought in strictness to wear 
their tephilim for the head continually ; 
but adds, “ notwithstanding at present, 
partly to avoid the scoffs of the nations 
among whom they live, and also because 
they account these holy things, and such 
as ought to be used with great discretion, 
and not upon every trivial occasion, they 
put them on only at the time of prayer.” 
This also, it seems, they do only at mormn- 
ing prayer; and although some of the 
more devout put them on also at the after- 
noon prayer, they are not bound to do so. 
Our Saviour severely animadverted on 
the abuse of the phylacteries Ly the Pha- 
risees, whose ostentatious hypocrisy led 
them to wear them of larger size than 
usual ; and it may illustrate his complaint, 
that the law of God had been made of 
no efiect by their traditions, to mention 
the rabbinical maxim that “the single 
precept of the tephilim is equivalent to 
all the commandments!” There is a 
very full account of the tephilim in 
Allen’s ‘Modern Judaism ;’ see also Leo 
of Modena; Calmet’s ‘ Dictionary,’—arts. 
‘Phylacteries’ and ‘ Tephilim ;’ and Mi- 
chaelis's ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. iii. p. 370. 
We have described from a specimen in 
our possession, in which the text is beau- 
tifully written in small characters, on 
slips of fine parchment, two of which are 
unequal to the others and to each other in 
length; but they are all of thesame breadth, 
that is, about three-fourths of an inch. 
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9. “Write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates.”—It is at this 
day customary in Mohammedan Asia for 
extracts from the Koran, and moral sen- 
tences, to be wrought in stucco over doors 
and gates, and as ornamental scrolls to 
the interior of apartments. The elegant 
characters of the Arabian and Persian 
alphabets, and the good taste with which 
they are applied in running scrolls, the 
characters being usually white, raised 
ona blue ground, and intermixed with 
gilding, have a very pleasing effect, par- 
ticularly in interior omament. This cus- 
tom must have been very ancient, for 
Moses here very evidently alludes to it. 
We understand the injunction not as 
imperative upon the Hebrews to write on 
their doors, but as enjoining them, if 
they did write at all, to write sentences 
of the law. He suggests this as a means 
of inculcating the law upon their children ; 
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whence it seems that he took it for granted 
that the children would be taught to read. 
“Among us,” says Michaelis, “where 
by the aid of printing, books are so abun- 
dantly multiplied, and may be put into 
the hands of every child, such measures 
would be quite superfluous; but if we 
would enter into the ideas of Moses, we 
must place ourselves in an age when the 
book of the law could only come into the 
hands of a few opulent people.” The 
later Jews have exercised their usual in- 
genuity in misunderstanding this injunc- 
tion. They conceive the observance to be 
imperative, and they act on it as follows: 
Their mezuzoth, or door-schedules, are 
slips of parchment, on which are written 
the passages Deut. vi. 4—9, and xi. 13— 
20: these slips are rolled up, and on the 
outside is written the Hebrew word yy 
shaddai, or, “the Almighty,” one of the 
names appropriated to God. This roll 
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they put into a reed or hollow cylinder 
of lead, in which a hole is cut for the 
word shaddai to appear; and the tube is 
then fastened to the door-post by a nail at 
each end. As the injunction is in the 
plural form, they conceive that a mezuza 
should be placed on every door of a house. 
It is usually fixed to the right-hand door- 
post; and those Israelites who wish to 
be considered particularly devout, usually 
touch or even kiss it as they pass. 
The Talmud ascribes great merit to having 
the mezuza fixed on the door-post, and 
describes it as a preservative from sin. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 1. “ Hittites,” &c.— Compare 
this list with that in Gen. xv. 19, and see 
the note there. The nations named in the 
promise to Abraham were ten; here there 
are only seven, and in the seven there is 
one that does not occur in the previous 
list, so that this list wants four names 
which we find in Genesis. The new name 
is that of the Hivites, and the four wanting 
names are those of the Kenites, Kenizzites, 
Kadmonites, and Rephaim. We have 
seen that the latter tribe seems to have 
become extinct, Og being mentioned as 
the last of the Rephaim. In the lapse of 
about four hundred years, the same lot 
may have befallen the others not here 
enumerated ; or some of them may very 
probably have become mixed up with 
and lost in some of the nations that are 
named. We incline, however, to think 
that these omitted nations were situated 
east of the Jordan, and had been already 
conquered, whence, of course, they would 
not be mentioned as yet to be conquered ; 
and besides, from their geographical posi- 
tion east of the Jordan, they would not be 
named among the nations of Canaan 
proper, or west of the Jordan, of which 
Moses now seems particularly to speak. 
In Genesis, the lands of the people there 
mentioned are promised; here the names 
of the people who now occupied the land 
are mentioned, There is no discrepancy. 
Of the omitted nations, it is only necessary 
to notice the Kenites. These were by no 
means extinct, as they are mentioned 
before and after the time of Moses: his 
father-in-law is called a Kenite in Judg. 
i. 16; and as he is also called a Midian-. 
ite, it would seem that the Kenites were 
a branch of the Cushite Midianites, who, 
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in the time of Abraham, were in Canaan» 
but afterwards migrated southward from 
thence. This is sufficient to account for 
their not being mentioned. Jethro’s clan 
seems to have returned to Canaan in the 
train of the Israelites, and to have settled 
in the lot of Judah (see the above-cited 
text, also the note on Numb. xxiv. 21), 
In time, however, we find them living 
among the Amalekites, from whom Saul, 
out of remembrance of the ancient con- 
nection, wamed them to depart, when he 
contemplated the destruction of their then 
protectors (1 Sam. xvi. 6). They had 
probably left the Israelites on account of 
their being involved in the oppressions 
with which the Hebrews were, in the time 
of the Judges, punished for their frequent 
idolatries. It would seem, from 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, that the Kenites after this re- 
attached themselves to Judah, for we see 
that David, when with Achish the Philis- 
tine king, an enemy of Israel, thought to 
recommend himself by pretending that he 
had made an assault “against the south 
of Judah . . . and against the south of 
the Kenites;” when he had really attacked 
the Amalekites, the enemies of Judah, 
with whom the Kenites had lately been 
connected. Had the Kenites not rejoined 
the Israelites, it could have been no satis- 
faction to Achish to learn that they had 
been molested. This is the last we know 
of them. They were most probably carried 
into captivity by the Assyrians, as Balaam 
foretold (Numb. xxiv. 22). 

—“ Hittites,” &c.— All these small 
nations are called generally “Canaanites,” 
as being descended from Canaan, the son 
of Ham; while, at the same time, one 
branch of the family retained the same 
denomination as a patronymic, as in the 
present list. Thus all the seven were 
“ Canaanites,” in a general sense, and one 
of them in a particular sense. With 
reference to the restricted sense, since the 
Canaanites are mentioned as being settled 
on the sea-coast (Numb. xiii. 29), and 
since the name is in Scripture used to 
denote merchants generally, and is par- 
ticularly applied to the merchants of Tyre 
(compare Isa. xxiii. 8, and Ezek. xvii. 4), 
it is possible that the distinction was as- 
sumed by the branch of Canaan's family 
descended from his e/dest son, Sidon, the 
father of the enterprising commercial 
people called Pheenicians in pote 
history. This is confirmed by the fact 
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this people, as appears by Pheenician 
medals, on which the word “Canaan” 
({y9D) is found. Nothing can be more 
natural than that the eldest branch of 
Canaan's family should have assumed 
the prerogative of being called by his 
name. It will really obviate many dif- 
ficulties to suppose that the name “ Ca- 
naanite,” in the restricted sense, means 
the descendants of Sidon in general, and 
to understand that the term Sidonians 
does not in Scripture denote all Sidon’s 
descendants, but only those occupying 
the city and district of Sidon. So far as 
distinct from the Sidonians, we may un- 
derstand them as occupying the coast 
between theirs and that of the Philistines. 
They had also some inland territory, 
reaching, it would seem, from the coast in 
question nearly to the Jordan (Deut. xi. 
30). As to the Hittites, they were de- 
scended from Heth, the second son of 
Canaan, and seem to have resided in the 
southern of the Promised Land, 
about Hebron, and were “the people of 
the land, even the children of Heth,” with 
whom Abraham treated about a sepulchre 
for Sarah. (Gen. xxiii.) Esau married 
two wives of this nation; and from their 
situation they seem in general to have 
been well known to the patriarchs, 

“ Girgashites.”—The whole of the seven 
nations are mentioned only in three lists ; 
in ten others, only six are mentioned ; and 
in nine of the ten cases, the omitted name 
is that of the Girgashites ; in the remaining 
case, where these are mentioned, the Hivites 
are omitted; from which facts, taken 
together, Dr. Wells infers that the Gir- 
gashites were probably a very small 
nation, and as such are most frequently 
either wholly omitted or ree ended 
under some other name, probably either 
that of the Hivites or Perizzites. As to 
the Girgashites themselves, their name is 
thought to be found in that of the Gerge- 
senes, mentioned in Matt. viii. 28, as being 
on the eastern side of the sea of Tiberias ; 
and it has therefore been assumed that the 
Girgashites resided in that part of the 
country. To this there are only two ob- 
jections: one is, that the word read “ Ger- 
gesenes” in Matt. is “Gadarenes” in 


Mark and Luke, and in many copies of 


Matthew, and in modern versions, is ad- 
mitted as the true reading; and the other 
is, that Joshua expressly places the Gir- 
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gashites with the other nations on the west 
of Jordan (Josh. xxiv. 11); but what 
part of the country they there occupied, 
we have no materials which enable us to 
determine with any precision. 

The ‘ Amorites” were descended from 


the fourth sonof Canaan. Their territory 
beyond Jordan had already been con- 
quered, but their original settlements in 


Canaan remained to acquired; as 


they afterwards were, and given to Judah. 


They seem to have been the most con- 
siderable of the Canaanitish nations, and 
are sometimes put for the whole. The 
cis-Jordanic Amorites are described in 
Numb. xiii, 29, and Josh. xi. 3, as occu- 
pying the mountainous parts of Canaan, 
but which parts of all the mountainous 
country they respectively occupied, is not 


there intimated; but, from other pas- 
sages, it would seem that they occupied 


the hill country to the west of the Dead 


Sea and part of the Jordan—a position 


which facilitated their encroachment upon 
the territories of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, from which they were only sepa- 


rated by the Jordan. 


“ Canaanites’’ are noticed above. 
“ Perizzites.’— Canaan had no son 


from whom this name could be derived, 


and it is not easy to determine to which 
of the families of Canaan this people 
belonged. The word probably is not a 
patronymic, but a name expressing situa- 
tion or manner of life. The word Y75 


perazoth means villages or unwalled 


places, as distinguished from walled 
towns (as in Est. ix. 19, Ezek. xxxviii. 
11, and hence, the inhabitants of such 
towns: it includes also the idea of dis- 
persion, instead of compact residence, as 
in cities; whence—as we learn from 
Josh. xi, 8, xvii. 15, 16, that the 
Perizzites dwelt in the hilly country 
—we may infer that such persons 
who lived not in cities and towns, but 
dispersed in the woods and mountains, 
and other comparatively unfrequented 
parts, were mentioned generally under 
this name to whatever tribe they belonged. 
A people thus circumstanced must at all 
times be difficult to subdue, whence 
perhaps it was that they seem to have 
maintained their independence till the 
time of Solomon, when they were ren- 
dered tributary. 

“ Hivites.”"—This is the tribe not men- 
tioned in the grant to Abraham, The 
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people are thought to be the same as the 
Avims, described in ch. ii, 23, and for- 
merly occupying thesouth-west of Canaan, 
and who were driven out by the Caph- 
torim, or Philistines. This supposition 
seems well enough to account for the 
dispersed manner in which they appear 
to have lived in the land in the time of 
Jushua. We see some in the centre of 
Canaan, for the Gibeonites are repeatedly 
called Hivites (Josh. ix.7; xi. 19). We 
also learn from Judges iii. 3, that “the 
Hivite dwelt in Mount Lebanon, from 
Mount Baal-hermon unto the entering in 
of Hamath,” from which, as compared 
with Josh. xi. 3, where mention is made 
of “the Hivite under Mount Hermon in 
the land of Mizpeh,” we may infer that 
their principal settlement was in the 
north-eastern part of the country, in and 
near that part of Lebanon which was 
called Mount Hermon, in the most ex- 
tensive of the senses which we have ex- 
plained in a previous note. 

“ Jebusites."-—-This people, descended 
from the third son of Canaan, occupied 
Jerusalem and the surrounding district. 
They seem to have been a warlike people, 
from the length of time they were able to 
maintain their post, although their city 
was in the lot of the brave tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and bordered on the very powerful 
one of Judah. It seems from Judges i. 8. 
that Jerusalem was taken by Judah and 
burnt with fire; but it must have been 
afterwards rebuilt, as in verse 21, it is 
said, “the children of Benjamin did not 
drive out the Jebusites that inhabited 
Jerusalem; but the Jebusites dwell with 
the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem 
unto this day.” But in ch. xix. 11, 12, 
Jerusalem seems to be spoken of as prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, occupied by the 
Jebusites, “the city of a stranger,” where 
the Levite for that reason did not like to 
take up his night’s lodging. From all 
this we may infer that “the stronghold of 
Zion,” as distinguished from the city, 
was never taken by the Israelites, and 
that the possession of it gave the Jebusites 
the command of the city till the time of 
David, when they were expelled from the 
stronghold, and that monarch made 
Jerusalem the capital of his kingdom. 

2. “Utterly destroyed them.” — For 
some remarks on this war of extermi- 
nation, see the notes on ch. xx. 

3. “ Neither. . make marriages with 
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them.”—Lest the wife or husband of a 
strange nation should seduce the husband 
or wife to the worship of idols, and bring 
up the children in idolatry. The Scrip- 
ture itself does in the sequel afford for- 
cible examples of the importance and ne- 
cessity of this injunction. Solomon is 
one of these unhappy instances: “ Fair 
idolatresses 


beguil'd the heart 

Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, 

And made him bow to the gods of his wives.”— 
MILToN. 


The Rabbins extend this and many 
other of these rules to all other heathen 
nations, besides the seven particularly 
specified. They differ on the point 
whether marriage with proselytes was 
permitted; but those who deny that it 
was lawful, permit marriages with the 
children of proselytes. We should think 
the law did not intend to interdict such 
connections. A man might marry his 
proselyte captive taken in war, and we 
have instances of other marriages with 
proselytes, as that of Salmon with Rahab 
the woman of Jericho; and that of the 
son of Naomi, and afterwards Boaz, with 
Ruth, the Moabitish damsel —both of 
which marriages are the more,remarkable 
as the sons they produced were among 
the progenitors of David, and ultimately 
of our Lord. 

15. “ The evil diseases of Egypt, which 
thou knowest.”—Probably the plague and 
leprosy are particularly meant. These 
are to this day pre-eminently Egyptian 
diseases. As the priests of Isis in Egypt 
were wont to threaten the people who 
neglected her worship with the grievous 
diseases which are common in that coun- 
try, the learned Spencer conjectures that, 
by opposition, exemption from such 
diseases is here promised to those who 
kept themselves pure from the idolatries 
of Egypt. The passage is, however, 
obviously intended to apply to a// idola- 
try, whether Egyptian or not. 

22. “ Lest the beasts of the field increase 
upon thee."—The Targum of Jonathan 
explains this by saying that ifthe Canaan-~ 
ies were at once destroyed, great numbers 
of them would be left unburied, which 
would invite the beasts of prey into the 
country to feed on their carcases. It is, 
however, quite sufficient to know that if 
the country were too suddenly thinned of 
its inhabitants, much of the land must be 
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left desolate, and would naturally soon 
be overrun with wild beasts. This is 
actually the case in the present thinly 
peopled condition of Palestine, and of 
other countries of Western Asia, which 
once teemed with inhabitants, towns, and 
cultivation, but through which wild 
animals, injurious to man or to vegetation, 
now roam almost unmolested. 

25. “ Thou shalt not desire the silver or 
gold that is on them.”—This probably 
refers not only to the ornaments of precious 
metal, as chains and bracelets, which 
might be upon idolatrous statues, but also 
to the gold and silver with which such 
statues were sometimes overlaid. Some 
of the Jews interpreted this not to mean 
that statues of massive metal might not 
be melted down for use, since the phrase 
“on them” is used. But the literal bear- 
ing of other precepts, and the proceeding 
of Moses vith the golden calf, gave no 
sanction to this interpretation. Since the 
captivity, however, it has not been the 
disposition of the Jews to interpret this or 
any other statute with too great latitude, 
but rather the contrary. They understood 
this and the following verse in the strictest 
sense as forbidding them to apply to any 
use whatever anything which had, how- 
ever remotely, belonged to an idol or to 
idolatrous service. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 4. “ Thy raiment waxed not old.” 
—See the note on ch. xxix. 5. 

7. “A good land.”—This it certainly 
was. The description here given would 
be considered even by a European as 
evidence of its claims to that distinction ; 
while the circumstances enumerated are 
of such infinite importance in the East, 
that they would give to an Oriental the 
most vivid impression of fertility and ex- 
cellence. We must consider how long 
the Israelites had wandered in the hot 
and sandy wilderness, before we can enter 
into the feelings with which they must 
have heard this description of the land 
they were destined to inherit. Travellers 
are sometimes disposed to regard as 
somewhat overcharged the accounts which 
the sacred writers give of this country ; 
but they do not sufficiently consider for 
how many ages this land has remained 
comparatively desolate, and forsaken, or 
make allowance for the change which must 
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thus have been produced in its appear- 
ance. Ina country condemned to desola- 
tion we cannot fairly look for the charac- 
teristics of its prosperous state: yet even 
now enough remains to enable us to dis- 
cover without difficulty’ that this fine 
land was not surpassed in beauty and 
exuberant production by any country of 
Western Asia, nor perhaps anywhere 
equalled, unless in some parts of Syria, 
and Asia Minor. 

“ A land of brooks of water,” &c.—This 
is placed first, as the most important cir- 
cumstance in an Oriental country, in which 
the value of water is incalculable. This 
is a fact of which the Israelites in their 
desert wanderings must have been ren- 
dered deeply sensible: and only one who 
has travelled in the East, and knows 
practically the astonishing difference 
between a watered and unwatered coun- 
try, can enter into the full force of this 
foremost characteristic of the Protnised 
Land. The reader who looks ata general 
map will see at one glance that there is 
no country in Western Asia more liberally 
intersected with streams of water. The 
benefit of these streams is incalculable, 
although, as is the case in those regions. 
with all streams of no considerable mag- 
nitude, they are rather winter torrents than. 
rivers. Most of them are cdmpletely 
dried up in the summer, and the very 
few which then retain a thread of water 
present an appearance remarkably con- 
trasted with that which their rapid and. 
full stream bears when swollen by rains: 
aud melted snows. The principal streams 
and lakes of the country have been or 
will be separately noticed. 

8. “A land of wheat and barley.”— 
That this was the case there is ample 
evidence in Scripture. Densely popu- 
lated as the country ultimately became, 
and various as were its productions, it not 
only furnished corn enough for its own 
inhabitants, but had a surplus which they 
disposed of to the Pheenicians of Tyre 
and Sidon, who themselves paid too much 
attention to commerce and the arts, to 
take much interest in agriculture. It is 
to be regretted that we do not know 
whether the corn was supplied to them 
merely for their own use or for exportation 
also. The latter, which is very probable, 
would still more show the great produc- 
tiveness of the country in grain (see Ezek. 
xxvii. 17; and Acts xii, 20). Pi at 
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present much corn is annually exported 
from Jaffa to Constantinople. The large 
surplus produce is indicated by many 
other circumstances, among which we 
may mention Solomon's contract with the 
king of Tyre for the building of the 
temple, by which the Hebrew king was 
to pay the Phoenician annually 20,000 
measures of wheat for food to his house- 
hold (1 Kings v. 11), with the like 
quantity, besides an equal number of 
measures of barley, to the Tyrian hewers 
that cut wood in Lebanon. Returns of 
sixty and a hundred fold to the cultivator 
seem in the Scriptures to be mentioned as 
not unusual (see Gen. xxvi. 12; and 
Mat. xiii. 8); and even now, wherever 
wheat is sown, if rain does not fail, it 
richly repays the cultivator, growing to 
the height of a man. But the thinness of 
the population, the disturbed state of the 
country, and the oppression to which the 
cultivator is exposed from the Turk on 
the one hand, and the Arab on the other, 
concur to prevent the remaining capa- 
bilities of this naturally rich soil from 
being fairly tested in this or any other 
branch of agriculture. 

“ Vines.” —Probably the vines of Pales- 
tine are so frequently mentioned to point 
out a favourable point of difference be- 
tween that country and Egypt, where 
vines were few and confined to a limited 
district. This is probably true in other 
instances, in which the products in which 
Egypt was deficient are particularly dwelt 
upon. The intention to institute a com- 
parison between the two countries is ex- 
pressly avowed in ch. xi, We have 
already mentioned the vines both of 
Egypt and Canaan, and particulars con- 
cerning the vineyards and wines of the 
latter country will hereafter come under 
our notice. It only now requires to be 
remarked, that at present. vine-growing is 
even more neglected than the other 
branches of culture for which the country 
was anciently celebrated. The Mo- 
hammedans, from religious motives, do 
not encourage vineyards for any other 
purpose than supplying grapes for eating. 
These are peculiarly excellent; but the 
wines, as might be expected, do not. now 
support their ancient fame. Those made 
in the southern parts of the country are 
particularly indifferent ; but the wines of 
the north, and especially of Lebanon, 


where the manufacture is less discouraged, 
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we should judge equal to almost any 
wine of the Levant which we ever tasted. 

“ Fig trees.” —These are still very com- 
mon in Palestine, and often grow to a 
very large size. Their fruit is of a very 
superior description. It is well known 
that the best figs consumed in this country 
come from the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean; and those of Palestine are 
certainly not inferior to any produced on 
that line of coast. “The figs,” says 
Joliffe, “are larger, and less insipid, than 
those of Europe :” and the same traveller 
confirms the testimony of others, in say- 
ing, “ All the fruits are excellent in their 
kind; there is not, indeed, any great 
variety, but such as there are surpass in 
richness any that I have elsewhere met 
with.” (‘Letters from Palestine,’ vol. i. 
p. 181.) 

“ Pomegranates.” —The pomegranate 
also remains very common in Palestine 
and Syria, and is now not less esteemed 
than it evidently was in these very early 
times. It formed one of the only three 
fruits which the spies brought as favour- 
able specimens of the produce of the 
country. The abundant and agreeably 
acid juice which the fruit affords gives it 
everywhere a very high place in the esti- 
mation of the orientals. It is not only 
eaten with great zest in its natural state, 
but its inspissated juice forms a most 
agreeable and refreshing beverage in 
those countries where sherbets prepared 
with the juice of fruits, form the most 
delicious of the drinks in which the people 
are allowed to indulge. 

“ Oil olive.’—The Turks being for- 
tunately quite sensible of the worth of 
olives and olive oil, the tree continues to 
be extensively cultivated, and Palestine 
may still be called a land of olives. The 
hardiness and longevity of the tree may 
also have contributed to its preservation. 
Besides the regularly cultivated olive 
grounds in Judza and Galilee, clumps of 
several thousand trees occur frequently, 
and are doubtless the remains of ancient 
plantations. The olives and olive oil of 
Palestine remain to this day equal to any 
in the Levant. We shall see, in the 
sequel, that there was an enormous con- 
sumption of olive oil in Palestine; but 
great as it was, the produce was so abun- 
dant as to leave a considerable surplus 
for exportation. Solomon gave 20,000 
baths of oil yearly to the Tyrian hewers 
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of timber in Lebanon (2 Chron. ii. 10), 
and, as it would appear, an equal quan- 
tity to the king of Tyre himself (1 Kings 
v. 11). It appears too that the Jews 
-traded with their oil in the great mart of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 17), and even sent it 
to Egypt (Hos. xii. 1). From this, as 
well as from the actual condition of the 
two countries, we should infer that olive 
oil is here and elsewhere mentioned, 
partly with the view of contrasting the 
products of Canaan with the deficiencies 
of Egypt, of which this was, to a consider- 
able extent, one. 

9. “A land whose stones are iron, and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.”— 
For “brass,” read “ copper,” there being 
no such thing in nature as a brass mine. 
The statement undoubtedly refers to mines. 
There is no conclusive evidence in Scrip- 
ture that the Hebrews ever worked mines 
of either iron or copper; but the existence 
of iron in the mountains of Lebanon has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, particu- 
larly in the part occupied by the Druses, 
Report says that there was anciently a 
copper mine near Aleppo (which is how- 
ever not exactly in Palestine), which 
Volney thinks must long since have been 
abandoned. The same traveller was in- 
formed by the Druses that they had found 
a mine affording lead and silver; but 
that as such a discovery would have 

roved the ruin of the district, by attract- 
ing the attention of the Turks, they 
speedily obliterated every trace of its ap- 
pearance. 


~ CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 1. “ Cities great and fenced up to 
heaven,” —This is a strong but not unusual 
hyperbole, of which we have already had 
some instances, and shall have more. 
The fact however is interesting, that at 
this early time, as well as now, it was 
customary to surround towns with very 
high walls, Few towns of the least con- 
sequence in Western Asia are without 
walls, which, whatever be their character 
in other respects, are sure to be lofty. As 
the use of artillery isstill but little known, 
when a town has a wall too high to be 
easily scaled, and too thick to be easily 
battered down, the inhabitants look upon 
the place as impregnable, and fear little 
except the having their gates forced or 
‘betrayed, or of being starved into sur- 
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render. So little indeed is the art of be- 
sieging known in the East, that we read 
of great Asiatic conquerors being obliged, 
after every effort, to give over the attempt 
to obtain possession of walled towns, at 
the fortifications of which a European 
engineer would laugh. It is therefore no 
wonder that the, at this time, unwarlike 
Hebrew shepherds regarded. as insur- 
mountable the obstacles which the walls 
of the Canaanitish cities seemed to offer. 
Indeed, of all classes of people, there are 
none in the world so unequal as the 
nomade dwellers in tents to overcome 
such an obstacle. However brave and 
victorious in the field, all their energy 
and power seem utterly to fail them be- 
fore a walled town. The present writer 
can speak with some degree of experience 
on this subject, having resided in an 
Asiatic town while besieged by a large 
body of (so called) disciplined Turks and 
undisciplined Arabs, and having only a 
very small body of vacillating and in- 
efficient defenders. But although the as- 
sailants were assisted by some badly 
managed cannon and bombs, a high wall 
of sun-dried brick, by no means remark- 
able for its strength, offered such effectual 
resistance, that the besiegers would pro- 
bably have been obliged to retreat in 
despair, had not the fear of starvation and 
the want of interest in defending the 
place against the lawful authority by 
which it was invested, induced the chief 
persons to capitulate on terms very advan- 
tageous to themselves. The walls of 
towns are generally built with large 
bricks dried in the sun, though sometimes 
of burnt bricks, and are rarely less than 
thirty feet high. They are seldom strong 
and thick in proportion to their height, 
but are sometimes strengthened with round 
towers or buttresses, placed at equal dis- 
tances from each other. 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 6. “And the children of Israel 
took their journey,” &c.—Most Biblical 
critics concur in the opinion that the four 
verses, from the end of the 5th verse to 
the beginning of the 10th, must have been 
introduced into the text through the mis- 
take of some transcriber. The reasons 
for this opinion are, 1. that the ge 
has no connection whatever with the con- 
text, but quite interrupts the narrative, 
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as any one may perceive, who, passing 
over the intervening verses, reads the 
10th verse after the 5th; 2. that the list of 
stages is quite at variance with the part 
which refers to the same places in Num. 
xxxili. 31—3 ; and 3. that it is not true 
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that the separation of the Levites took 
place at Jotbathah, but at Sinai, before 
the Israelites began their journey north- 
ward. The discrepancy under the second 
head will appear from a comparison of the 
two passages thus :-— 


Num. xxxiii, Moseroth.....0++.+e..Bene-jaakan..Hor-hagidgad. .Jotbathah, 


Deut. x. 


Here we see that, allowing the names in 
each list to denote the same places, the 
first makes the Israelites journey from 
Moseroth to Bene-jaakan, and the second 
from Bene-jaakan to Mosera. An equally 
serious difliculty is, that the present text 
places the death of Aaron at Mosera, two 
stages before Jotbathah, whereas the regu- 
lar list in Numbers places the same event 
at Mount Hor, four stages after Jotbathal. 
We must confess that there seems to us 
insurmountable difficulties to the admis- 
sion of this passage as part of the genuine 
text. We have not met with any ex- 
planation by which we could consider 
such difficulties obviated; nor have we 
succeeded in the attempt to frame a better 
for ourselves. The common explanation, 
with respect to the discrepancy in the 
stages, is, that the Israelites may have 
gone to aud fro—that is, from Mosera to 
Bene-jaakan, and back again to Mosera, 
and that the present text mentions the 
journey from Mosera, without noticing 
the return thither. Every reader will 
perceive the violence of this conjecture; 
and as to the death of Aaron at Mosera, 
the explanation might be admitted that 
Mosera is another name for Mount Hor, 
particularly as the adjoining valley is at 
this day called Mousa; but how then 
are we to account for the fact that Mosera, 
which in both lists is next to Bene-jaakan, 
is placed in the first list, at the distance of 
seven stages from Mount Hor? Even if 
the difficulties of the list were got over, 
others, already mentioned, would still 
remain; and it might, besides, well be 
asked, how it is that Moses, if he intended 
to speak of stages at all, while describing 
his intercourse with the Lord on Mount 
Sinai, should speak not of places to which 
the Israelites went from thence, but of 
others at which the host did not arrive 
till thirty-eight years after. Upon the 
whole, however reluctant to consider par- 
ticular passages as interpolations, we fear 
that verses 6 and 7 must be given up; 


Beeroth of Bene-jaakan .Mosera....++Gudgodah ....Jotbath. 


some also would relinquish verses 8 and 
9; but we are desirous to retain them, as 
it is possible that “at that time,” with 
which verse 8 begins, may refer not to 
Jotbath which immediately precedes, but 
to verse 5, that is, the time of Moses’s in- 
tercourse with the Lord on the Mount. 
It may be observed that the Samaritan 
text has also the verses 6 and 7; but that 
they are there so read as to be quite in 
unison with the text of Numbers xxxiii. 
thus :—6. “The children of Israel, jour- 
neying from Mosera, pitched their tents 
in Ben-jaakan. 7. From thence they 
journeyed, and pitched their tents in Ged- 
gad, and from thence in Jotbathah, which 
is a valley of rivers of waters; and from 
thence they journeyed, and pitched in 
Ebronah ; from thence they journeyed, 
and pitched in Ezion-gaber; from thence 
they journeyed, and pitched in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, which is Kadesh; from 
thence they journeyed, and pitched in 
Mount Hor; where Aaron died.” From 
this we may gather, that either this is the 
true reading, or else, that the interpolation 
took place very early, and its incongruity 
being perceived by the Samaritans, they 
mended it to make it agree with the text 
of Numbers xxxiii.; the latter is most 
probable, as the passage seems to be 
copied almost literally from thence. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 10. “ Wateredst it with thy 
foot.”"—There is certainly no intention 
here to compare the two countries {as to 
fertility—Egypt being perhaps, without 
exception, the most fertile country in the 
world; but there is an interesting compa- 
rison as to the process of irrigation. Of 
Canaan it is said that it is watered, with- 
out human labour, by the rain of heaven ; 
which rarely or almost never fallsin Egypt, 
where the fertility of the country depends 
upon the Nile and its annual inundation, 
which is made available for the purposes 
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of irrigation, in the fullest extent, only 
by means of the numerous canals and 
trenches, which require every year to be 
cleaned out, and the dykes carefully re- 
paired. The word rendered “foot” is 
probably here, as in other places, used 
metaphorically to denote “labour ;” and 
the force of the comparison is, that Egypt 
was watered with labour, and Canaan 
without any, or with comparatively little. 
There may be a particular point in this 
reference if, as many suppose, the digging 
and lining of canals, for the purposes of 
irrigation, was among the “ hard bondage 
in mortar and in brick” with which the 
lives of the Israelites were “made bitter” in 
Egypt. In this case, it must have beena 
great satisfaction to them to learn that no 
such labours, even as voluntarily under- 
taken, would be required in Canaan, or 
were indeed at all applicable to that 
country. But besides this metaphorical 
sense, of labour necessary for equalizing 
the inundation and extending its benefits 
to places which would not naturally par- 
take of them, there are other senses in 
which it may literally be described as 
“watered by the foot.” Although the 
saturation of the ground by the inundation 
may, in ordinary circumstances, be suf- 
ficient to produce the crop of corn without 
any further irrigation, it is not so with 
the gardens and plantations, which require 
afterwards to be watered every three or 
four days. The water for this purpose is 
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obtained either from the Nile itself, 
or from cisterns which were filled during 
the inundation. Hence engines of various 
kinds for raising water are placed all 
along the Nile, from the sea to the cata- 
racts, and also at the cisterns in which the 
water is reserved. Philo, who lived in 
Egypt, describes one of these machines, 
which was used by the peasantry in his 
time, as being worked by the feet —that is, 
so far as his account may be understood, 
the machine was worked by the men as- 
cending revolving steps, something on the 
principle of thetread-mill, Niebuhr also 
mentions such an engine as used by the 
Egyptians for watering their lands, and 
conjectures that Moses here alludes to 
something similar, This machine is 
called by the Arabs sakki tdir beridsyel, 
that is, an hydraulic machine worked by 
the feet. Then, when the water is raised, 
by whatever machine, it is directed in its 
course by channels cut in the ground, 
which convey the water to those places 
where it is wanted ; and when one part of 
the ground is sufficiently watered, a per- 
son closes that channel by turning the 
earth against it with his foot, and at the 
same time opening a new channel by 
striking back with his foot, or with a mat- 
tock, the earth with which its entrance 
had been closed. A considerable number 
of illustrations of the custom of watering 
and of raising water by the foot, might be 
adduced from China, India and other 
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It is not, 


are afforded by Egypt itself, it seems | however, agreed whether the “ first rain” 


scarcely necessary to Jook farther. 


means the spring or the autumn rain. It 


11. “ 4 land of hills and valleys,”—This | might be easy to determine this, if it were 


points out another contrast to Egypt, 
which is an exceedingly low and level 
country. 

14. “ The first rain and the latter rain.” 
This doubtless refers to the rains of spring 
and autumn, between which—that is from 
spring to autumn—there is the long in- 
terval of a dry and hot summer, almost 


[Ploughing, Sowing, and Reaping.—From an ancient Egyptian Painting.) 


not that the Jews had two seasons for 
beginning their year, one in spring and 
the other in autumn. But as the spring 
year was the common civil year, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the autumnal 
rain is that distinguished as the first or 
former rain. Accordingly, the Rabbins, 
and the generality of interpreters, are of 
opinion that the (Fy), soreh) “ first” or 
“former ” rain, means that of autumn; 
and the (wp on, malkosh) “latter rain ” 
that of spring. We concur in this also, 
because, in point of fact, the autumn rains 
are the first rains, and the spring rains the 
last. It is a very great mistake, which 
we see even now generally stated, that 
rain seldom falls except at these two 
seasons; that is, in September or October 
for the autumn, and in March or April 
for the spring. It is true that the rains 
may be the most copious at those seasons, 
but still it continues to rain occasionally 
throughout the winter months; and thus 
it seems probable that the rains of autumn 
are “ theearly rains,” as commencing, and 
the spring rains “ the latter rains,” as ter- 
minating, the period in which rain falls. 
The former and latter rains are spoken of 
in Scripture, as of the highest importance 
to agriculture, not because they were the 
only rains, but because, from their copious- 
ness and the critical time of their occur- 
rence, the prosperity of the crops depended 
almost entirely upon them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 2. “ Destroy all the places where- 
in the nations which ye shall possess served 
their gods.”— Then follows an enumera- 
tion of such places—altars, high places, 
groves; but it is very remarkable that, 
neither here nor elsewhere in the five 
books of Moses, is there any mention of 
temples. It is scarcely credible that, in 
this and parallel texts, temples would 
have been omitted, if any at this time 
existed. It is probable that they did 
not, and that the passage before us 
specifies all the places consecrated to 
worship which were then known. It is 
certain that, in the most ancient times, 
people were content to consecrate to their 
gods altars of rough stone or turf, set up 
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in the open fields; or else “high places,” | as to any existing in Egypt or Palestine, 


the summits of hills and mountains; or 
the interior of thick groves planted with 
particular trees. Temples were of later 
origin; and the books of Moses afford not 
the least indication that in his time they 
existed even in Egypt, from whence other 
nations profess to have derived them. 
The tabernacle erected by the Hebrews 
in the wilderness was the first thing of 
the kind that is known. It was a kind 
of portable temple; and it is conjectured 
by some good ‘authorities to have been 
the model on which other nations formed 
theirs, exposed as it was to the view of 
many nations, during the period in 
which the Hebrews wandered on_ their 
borders. There are some analogies of 
form also, which seem to sanction this 
conclusion—such as the resemblance of 
the adyta, or most sacred places, of the 
heathen temples to the “holy of holies” 
in the tabernacle. Be this as it may, all 
profane history —which isall of it modern 
compared with the Pentateuch—attests 
that there were no temples in the most 
early times; and, from the complete 
silence of Scripture, it is safe to infer, 
that such times are those now under our 
notice. The first temple mentioned in 
Scripture does not occur till, according 
to Hales, nearly 500 years after the exode. 
This was the temple of Dagon, which 
Samson pulled down, and concerning 
which we are, after all, left in doubt 
whether it was really a temple or a sort 
of theatre in which public games were 
exhibited. Judging from the use to 
which it was applied, the latter would 
seem the more probable opinion. The 
Philistines “made merry” there, and 
Samson “made sport” there; and al- 
though the festival was certainly in 
honour of Dagon, the building is not 
‘called his temple, nor even fis house, 
but only @ house. Not long after, how- 
ever, we do read of the “ house of Dagon” 
at another place (Ashdod), in which the 
ark of God was deposited when captured 
by the Philistines; and this was un- 

uestionably a temple, and is as unques- 
tionably the first that is mentioned in the 
most ancient book in the world. We 
are persuaded that it will be difficult to 
assign a much earlier date, if so early a 
date, to any temples. The date of their 
origin is confessedly most uncertain, and 
being so, the silence of Moses and Joshua 


is very strong evidence as to the time 
when they bad not begun to exist. If 
there had been any in Egypt, we may 
be almost sure that Moses would have 
mentioned them as infested by the frogs 
and other plagues which the Lord brought 
upon that country ; but while every place 
is particularly specified—the house, the 
palace, the bed-chamber, the oven—not 
a word is said about temples. Still more 
unquestionably would the temples of the 
Canaanites have been mentioned in the 
present text, if there had been any; and 
there is at least a strong probability that 
some slight allusion to temples would have 
been found in the book of Joshua and 
the early part of Judges, if they had then 
been known. Upon the whole we ima- 
gine, that, up to the time of the exode, 
there were no temples in Egypt, although, 
after that, they may have existed there 
earlier than in Palestine. We are quite 
aware that Herodotus assigns the origin of 
the magnificent temple of Vulcan to 
Menes, who, according to Hales, reigned 
more than 300 years before Abraham’s 
visit to that country. But, to our minds, 
the marked silence of Moses is of more 
weight than the assertion of the Greek 
writer, who lived more than a thousand 
years later, and who derived his account 
from the priests, who, as he himself 
observes on other occasions, manifested a 
desire to sr ord on strangers the most 
extravagant ideas concerning the antiquity 
of their institutions. 

5. “ The place which the LORD your 
God shall choose.”—That is, the place 
where the Lord should manifest his 
invisible presence, in the cloud of glory 
over the ark. This was at various places 
before the foundation of the Temple, but 
principally at Mizpeh and Shiloh, The 
ultimate reference is doubtless to Jeru- 
salem, where, when the Temple was 
built, God said to Solomon, “J have 
chosen this place to myself for a house of 
sacrifice.” (2 Chron. vii. 12.) It is 
observable that the name of no place is 
ever mentioned in the law; and for this 
Maimonides and other Jewish writers 
assign several reasons, which seem good 
in themselves, but whether they are the 
true ones it is impossibleto say. 1. Lest, 
if it were known, the Gentiles should 
seize upon it, and make war for the sake 
of it, when they understood its import- 
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ance to the Hebrews. 2. Lest those in 
whose hands it was at the time the precept 
was delivered, should, from ill-will, do 
their best to lay it waste and destroy it. 
3. But principally, lest every tribe should 
so earnestly desire to have the place 
within its own lot, that such strife and 
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discontent might arise on the subject as 
had actually happened concerning the 
appuintment to the priesthood. 

15. “ Killandeat flesh in all thy gates.” 
—See the note on Lev. xvii. 5. 

‘ Roebuck” (WY, tzebi, dogxas, Antilope 
Dorcas).—This light and elegant crea- 


[Roebuck, Gazelle.] 


ture, which is the “roe” in the Song of 
Solomon, and the gazelle of the Arabians, 
is very common in northern Africa and 
Western Asia. The gazelle is about two 
feet in height; the hair on the back is 
of a delicate fawn colour, passing into a 
brown band along the sides, which is 
suddenly interrupted by the white of the 
under surface of the body. The horns, 
which are variegated by twelve or four- 
teen rings, stand diverged like the horns 
of an antique lyre. Its beautiful form 
and large beaming eye are favourite 
objects of comparison in Oriental poetry 
and compliment. 

22, “ven as the roebuck and the hart 
is eaten.”—The roebuck and the hart 
were not animals fit to be offered in 
sacrifice, but they were allowed for food. 
The meaning of this therefore is, that 
whereas the Hebrews had been formerly 
obliged to kill their oxen and sheep 
before the tabernacle, as a peace offering, 
and sprinkle the blood on the altars— 
which they had never been required to do 
when they killed wild animals—so now, 
they were to be as free from restriction in 


killing their domestic cattle as they had 
previously been with those that were wild. 
They might kill and eat when and where- 
ever they pleased, with the only limita- 
tion that the blood should not be eaten, 
which was to hold in all cases. The 
permission to eat the species of deer here 
mentioned, must have been felt as a very 
important advantage, as well during the 
wandering in the desert as after the settle- 
ment in Canaan. They are frequent in 
the desert, particularly the antelope or 
gazelle, and as Professor Paxton observes, 
“The lofty mountains of Syria, Amana, 
Lebanon, and Carmel, swarmed with 
these animals which, descending into the 
plains to graze on the cultivated fields, 
invited the Israelites to the healthful 
exercise of the chase, and supplied their 
tables with a species of food equally 
abundant and agreeable.” : 

28, 24. “ Eat not the blood... pour it 
upon the earth as water.”—In the note to 
Gen. ix. 4, there is an observation on the 
subject, viewing it as the interdiction of 
an unnatural custom: but that view 
alone does not perhaps adequately account 
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for the very rigid interdictions which are 
repeated with so much solemnity in the 
books of the law, and particularly in this 
chapter. The former reason was general, 
and applicable to all the sons of Noah: 
but others necessarily arose from the 
peculiarities of the Hebrew law and doc- 
trine. The first was, that the blood of 
-victims was consecrated to God, as an 
atonement for sin, and might not there- 
fore be desecrated to common uses. (See 
Levit. xvii.) And another was proba- 
bly to prevent the blood from being 
applied to any idolatrous or superstitious 
objects; for which reason, such blood as 
was not sprinkled and poured out in 
sacrifice, was, whether in domestic or 
wild animals, to be poured out on the 
ground as water, and (Lev. xvii. 13) 
covered with dust, The present text 
aeems to direct our attention more parti- 
cularly to this latter reason, as the direc- 
tion, not only for it to be poured out, but 
to be poured out “as water,” seems ex- 
pressly intended to guard against any 
‘impropriety even in pouring it out. 
These repeated directions concerning 
blood are, in fact, closely connected with 
one of the great objects which the law 
‘always had in view, namely, the preven- 
tion of idolatry. The direction to pour 
it out, without at the same time directing 
it to be covered up, would have left an 
“ opening for the superstition which, through 
blood, sought an intercourse with demons 
or disembodied spirits, who were thought 
to delight in drinking up blood when 
poured out into a bowl or hole; and 
being propitiated by it, revealed things 
beyond human ken to him who sought 
their intercourse. 
: «* ——Leave the trench, 
And turn thy falchion’s glitt’ring edge aside, 
That I may drink the blood and tell the truth” — 
_said the shade of Tiresias to Ulysses. 
The latter bad sought the regions of the 
dead for information as to his future 
course; and, being provided with a ram 
and ewe, he shed their blood into a 
trench which he had dug for the pur- 
pose :— 
¢ ——Then swarming came 
From Erebus the shades of the deceased, 
And stalk’d in multitudes around the foss, 
With dreadful clamours.” 


They were “eager to drink the crimson 
jool,’” and the hero had much to do to 
eep them off, till the one for whom it 
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was particularly intended came. People 
also themselves were wont to drink blood 
under the notion of putting themselves in 
a condition to receive the communica- 
tions of demons. Thus was blood em- 
ployed for superstitious purposes. 

But the drinking of blood was also a 
positively idolatrous act. “Eating of 
blood, or rather drinking it,” says 
Michaelis, “was quite customary among 
the Pagan nations of Asia, in their sacri- 
fices to idols, and in the taking of oaths. 
This was, indeed, so much an Asiatic, 
and, in a particular manner, a Phoenician 
usage, that we find the Roman writers 
taking notice of it, as something out- 
lJandish at Rome, and peculiar to these 
nations; and as in the Roman persecu- 
tion the Christians were obliged to burn 
incense, so were they, in the Persian, to 
eat blood. In the West the one, and in 
the East the other, was regarded as ex- 
pressive of conversion to heathenism, 
because both were idolatrous practices.” 
We thus see that the frequent interdic- 
tions did not perhaps so much arise from 
any particular fondness which the Israel- 
ites had for blood, as an article of food, 
as because, from the idolatrous usages 
connected with it in the neighbouring 
nations, they were in great danger of 
being led into idolatry and superstition 
by it. i 


CHAP, XIII. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 9. “ Thou shalt surely kill him.”"— 
Not outright: but, after trial and convic- 
tion, he, as witness against him, was to 
cast the first stone at him, according to the 
law in ch. xvii. 7. The question may 
occur, how, as two or three witnesses were 
required to convict a criminal capitally 
(ch. xvii. 6), it was possible to convict at 
alla man who had enticed another “se- 
cretly,’” on any other evidence than the 
single testimony of the person enticed. 
To this the Rabbins answer, that the en- 
ticed person, having once heard the en- 
ticer, was, against the next interview, to 
place some persons in concealment, where 
they could overhear what passed. The 
enticed was then to ask the enticer to 
repeat what he had said on the former 
occasion. And when the latter had done 
so, the other was to protest against it, say- 
ing, “ How shall we leave our God which 
isin heaven, and go and serve wood and 
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stone?” Ifthe enticer then returned from 
his evil, or was even silent, the matter was 
allowed to drop; but if he persisted in 
urging the other to idolatry, the spies 
came forward, seized him, and took him 
to the magistrates, concurring with the en- 
ticed person in bearing witness against 
him. This is the account which the Jews 
give; and, whether true or not, it is not 
easy to see how but by some such process 
the legal proof of guilt could be obtained. 
The same authorities add, that in no other 
case whatever was such a process resorted 
to for obtaining the evidence which the 
law required. 

16. “ It shall not be built again.”—But 
it might, nevertheless, be made into gar- 
dens and orchards, according to the Jewish 
writers. The law of this chapter has been 
represented as cruel and unjust, and giving 
countenance to persecution for religious 
opinions. But, in so deeming it, cavillers 
quite lose sight of the essential peculiari- 
ties of the Hebrew constitution. “ It must 
be manifest to every one,” says T. H. 
Horne, “that this law commanded only 
such Israelites to be put to death as apos- 
tatized to idolatry, and still continued 
members of their own community. And 
as their government was a theocracy (in 
other words, God was the temporal king 
of Israel), idolatry was strictly the poli- 
tical crime of high treason, which in every 
state is justly punishable with death. It 
is further to be observed that the Israelites 
were never commissioned to make war 
upon their neighbours, or exercise any 
violence towards any of them, in order to 
compel them to worship the God of Israel, 
nor to force them to it even after they 
were conquered (Deut. xx. 10); nor were 
they empowered to attempt thus forcibly 
to recover any ative Israelite who should 
revolt to idolatry, and go to settle in a 
heathen country.” Under these circum- 
stances, a city that turned to idols, of 
course put itself into a state of rebellion 
against the government, and was to be 
treated accordingly. We do not, however, 
read in the historical books that this law 
was ever enforced against a city. Proba- 
bly, as Michaelis conjectures, the rest of 
the Israelites, in most cases, overlooked 
the crime of a city that became notoriously 
idolatrous, from their having themselves 
such a strong and general hankering after 
the principles of that polytheism which 
then prevailed almost universally through- 
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out the earth; and thus it came to pass 
that idolatry was not long confined to an 
one city, but soon overspread the whole 
nation, The whole of this subject is very 
fully considered by Michaelis, in his 
* Commentaries,’ Arts, 245—247. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 1. “ Ye shall not cut yourselves,” 
&c.—(See the notes on Jer. xvi. 6.) 

5. “ Hart.”—(See Gen. xlix. 21. For 
animals not mentioned in the following 
notes, turn to Levit. xi.) 

“ Fallow-deer” ("\YQf}', yachmor), 
Cervus duma.—Originally a native of 
Barbary, where it is still found wild; and 
known in this country as an ornament to 
our parks and country villas. It is smaller 
than the stag: in winter, of a darkish 
brown; but in summer, bay, spotted with 
white. The homs are flattened, arid 
toothed behind; whence, by the ancients, 
i called platyceros, or the flat-horned 

eer. 

“ Wild goat” Ope; akko), Capra ibex. 
—The ibex is remarkable for its sweeping 
pair of horns, and an additional coat of 
long shaggy hair, which forms its winter 
suit, Like the goat, of which it is a spe- 
cies, it frequents the highest ridges of the 
mountainous regions throughout Europe 
and Asia, especially in the western parts 
of the latter. The horns sometimes mea- 
sure more than four feet in length, and are 
knotted in a series of elevated rings. Its 
colour is a greyish yellow above, a dull 
white below, with a black stripe upon the 
ridge of the back, and a brown band along 
the flanks. 

 Pygarg” (WW, dishon). — This 
name occurs nowhere but here; and this, 
with other causes, renders it difficult to 
understand what animal is intended. The 
marginal reading “bison,” has not the 
least authority except the resemblance of 
name. The Septuagint, which the Vul- 
gate and our own, in common with most 
other versions, follow, renders it by 
xvyeeyos, which, assuming it to be correct, 
throws a little, and but little light on the 
matter; for what the pygargus is, and 
what are its distinct characteristics, re- 
main undetermined. Several of the an- 
cient writers mention a quadruped of this 
name. Herodotus names it in his list of 
Libyan quadrupeds; Pliny mentions it 
as a species of antelope ; and Elian notices 
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it as a quadruped of timid character. 
The Greek name seems to denote an animal 
having its hinder parts white, and might 
be rendered “white buttocks.” These 
are the only facts known to us which 
might serve as data in determining the 
species. Some few writers have looked 
for it in the spring-bok, which abounds 


near the Cape of Good Hope. Butas we 
are quite averse to seek, at such a distance, 
for an animal once common enough in or 
near Palestine, to be mentioned as fit for 
food, while a much nearer region continues 
to furnish an animal to which the deno- 
mination may, with at least equal proba- 
bility, be applied, we seem to prefer the 
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following indication, faint as it is, offered 
by Dr. Shaw: “Besides the commen 
gazelle or antelope (which is well known 
in Europe), this country likewise pro- 
duces another species of the same shape 
and colour, though of the bigness of our 
roebuck, and with horns sometimes two 
feetlong. This the Africans call dédmee, 
and may, I presume, be the strepsicorus 
and addace of the ancients. Bochart, from 
the supposed whiteness of the buttocks, 
finds a great affinity between the addace 
Ihave mentioned and the dishon, which 
our translators render ‘pygarg,’ after the 
Septuagint and Vulgate.” (¢ Travels,’ p. 
171.) Ina subsequent page, the learned 
doctor says more distinctly, that the ld- 
mee has the white buttocks which the 
name pygarg requires; the other name, 
strepsicorus, it may have derived “ from 
the wreathed fashion of its horns ;’ and 
that addace has, in the radical consonauts, 
some resemblance to the Hebrew name. 
These conjectures are as good as any that 
have been brought to bear on the subject. 
Dr. Shaw brought home a skin of this 
animal, and deposited it in the museum 
of the Royal Society. 

“ Wild-ox,” (WNP), to, sevk.)—Taking 
a hint from the Septuagint, we suppose 
the feo was the Antilope gazella of Liumeus, 
a species distinguished for the length and 
straightness of their horns, a circumstance 
which seems to be pointed at in the ety- 
mology of the Greek name. It is a native 
of Northern Africa, from Nubia to Sene- 
gal. It is often represented upon the 
monuments of Nubia and Egypt. Itisa 
most beautiful animal, its hair being 
white, spotted with yellow and red. The 
horns are long and slender. 


“ Chamois,” (“YQ}, zemer.)—The Arabic 


version understood that the giraffe was 
meant here, which is very likely to have 
been the case: for the chamois is not met 
so far to the southward as Egypt and 
Palestine, The giraffe or cameleopard 
(Camelopardalis giraffa) is a singular as 
well as beautiful creature, found in the 
central parts of Africa. The Jews had 
probably many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the animal while in 
Egypt, as had also the Seventy, who re- 
sided there, and who indicate it in their 
translation of the Hebrew name. It be- 
longs to that order of animals which ehew 
the cud. It is furnished with a neck of 
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extraordinary length, which at the first 
view seems to give a disproportionate ap- 
pearance to its figure; but we perceive the 
necessity for this structure, when we find 
that by this means it is enabled to crop the 
young shoots from the trees, which con- 
stitute the main part of its fare. The 
giraffe is generally about eighteen feet 
from the fore hoofs to the head; its colour 
is a light fawn, varied with three-cornered 
brown spots. The first run of the giraffe 
exceeds the speed of the fleetest horse; 
but as they are not equally capable of 
sustaining exertion, well-trained horses 
are often able to overtake them after a 
long chace. The animal is of a timid 
and geutle character, and the recent arri- 
val of seven specimens in this country, af- 
forded a valuableopportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its habits and appearance. 

13. “ Glede,” (FT, rach.)—As the 
name contains an allusion to the extra- 
ordinary keen and piercing sight of the 
vulture, we shall not perhaps be greatly 
mistaken in supposing that a species of 
that remarkable family was meant. It 
was perhaps the Neophron percropterus or 
Pharaoh’s chicken, one of the smallest of 
the vultures, and very common in all the 
warmer portions of the old world. It 
resembles the turkey-buzzard of North and 
South America in the habit of assembling 
in large flocks to perform the necessary 
and important office of clearing away the 
filth and offal, which would otherwise 
decompose and render the air putrid and 
pernicious, Its plumage is white, except- 
ing the quill feathers, which are black ; 
the naked skin of the face and throat isa 
livid yellow. The Egyptians attributed 
to their sense of the useful services of this 
bird the undue veneration in which they 
held it. 

21. “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk.”—This remarkable law is 
here repeated for the third time; and per- 
haps there is not one in all the Pentateuch 
which has been so variously understood. 
We may state the principal of these 
various interpretations. 1. That it pro- 
hibits the eating of the foetus of the goat 
asa delicacy. But there is not the least 
evidence in Scripture that the Jews had 
any knowledge of or attachment to this 
disgusting luxury. 2. That akid should 
not be killed till it was eight days old ; 
when, ag is said, it might subsist without 
the milk of its dam. This conjecture is 
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derived from the supposition of an analogy 
between this injunction and that which 
forbids a kid to be offered (3.) before the 
eighth day in sacrifice.—But there is 
no good reason why a kid should be said 
to be more in its mother’s milk in the first 
eight days than during all the time it is 
suckled: and this is admitted by those 
who (4.) think that the interdiction is 
altogether against the eating of a sucking 
kid. But as a goat suckles its kid for 
three months, it is not likely that the 
Jews were for so long atime forbidden 
to use it for food. No food is forbidden 
but as unclean; and a kid ceased to be 


unclean on the eighth day, for then it 
might be sacrificed; and what was fit for 
sacrifice might surely, therefore, be fit for 
food. 5. That the dam and kid might 
not be slain at the same time. But this 
is elsewhere forbidden in direct terms, not 
only with regard to the goat, but also the 
cow and the sheep: and there seems no 


possible reason why it should be repeated 


in this remarkable form of expression, 
with reference to the goat only. 6. It is 
understood literally, as a precept encou- 
raging humane feelings, that a kid should 
not be dressed in the milk of its dam.— 
But then occurs the question asked by 
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Michaelis, “ How came the Israelites to hit 
upon the strange whim of boiling a kid 
in milk, and just in the milk of its own 
mother?” 7. Still understanding it 
literally, it is possible that this was not as 
a common act of cookery, but as an idola- 
trous or magical rite. This is the opi- 
nion of some of the most judicious Hebrew 
expositors, though they have not been able 
to cite any instance of such a practice. 
This however has been done by Cudworth, 
who states that in an old Karaite comment 
on the Pentateuch, he met with the state- 
ment that it was a custom of the ancient 
idolaters at the ingathering of their fruits 
to take a kid and seethe it in the milk of 
its dam ; and then to go aboutand sprinkle 
with the broth their trees, fields, and gar- 
dens, in a magical manner, under the 
impression that by this process they en- 
sured their fruitfulness in the ensuing year. 
Spencer also mentions a similar rite as in 
use among the Zabians. It is a remark- 
able corroboration of this view, whieh 
seems more probable than any of the 
others, that this command is first men- 
tioned (Exod. xxix. 19) in immediate, 
but otherwise unintelligible, connection 
with the laws conceruing the season of 
ingathering, and the bringing of the first- 
fruits to the house of the Lord. 

But there is still another interpretation 
which has the very strong support of Mi- 
chaelis. It may be thought indeed that 
this is one of the instances in which, ac- 
cording to Heeren’s sarcastic remark 
(‘Manual of History,’ 86), “Not unfre- 
quently the commentator has seen more 
than the lawgiver;” but certainly his 
opinion is entitled to attention when, as in 
this instance, it is supported by the gene- 
ral opinion and actual practice of the 
Jews—it is, that py, chalab, rendered 
“milk,” here means “butter,”—at least 
figuratively, as made from milk; and 
that the literal force of the command is, 
“thou shalt not dress meat with butter.” 
He observes, justly, that the Orientals 
have a great number of words orcircumlo- 
cutions arising from composition with the 
words son, daughter, sister, brother, mother ; 
and that in Arabic, for instance, a kid’s 
mother means nothing more than agoat— 
any goat that has yeaned. Moses also 
frequently gives his laws in special ex- 
amples, without directly mentioning all 
those of a like description to which they 
are applicable; so that what he enjoins 
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with respect to goat's milk must be under- 
stood also of that of cow’s. And all butter 
is originally milk, so that we can dress 
no victuals with butter without dressing 
it with milk. This is certainly the opinion 
which the Jews themselves entertain ; and 
to this day they do not use butter com- 
bined in any way with meat, employing 
animal fat in its stead. But why should 
butter be interdicted ? The answer is, that 
the interdiction of butter is one of the 
body of regulations, the combined opera- 
tion of which was calculated to make their 
new country zecessary to the Israelites, so 
as to render it impossible for them to 
abandon it for any other, or to resume 
their former mode of life. Two objects 
which we discover in many of the laws 
are, for instance, to prevent their return 
to Egypt on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to change their character from 
that of wandering shepherds to that of a 
settled agricultural people. The inter- 
diction of butter would contribute to both 
these objects. It would oblige them to 
turn to oil as a substitute, and therefore 
not to neglect the cultivation of the excel- 
lent olive-trees in which their new country 
abounded. And when the habit of using 
oil was once formed, that habit would 
combine with the necessity created by 
this law, to weaken their attachment to a 
nomade life, in which of course oil—a 
result of cultivation—could not be ob- 
tained; nor would it less bar their return 
to Egypt, since in that country the olive- 
tree was but very partially cultivated, and 
only in one nome yielded olives from 
which oil could be made. In this view, 
therefore, the law was well calculated to 
attach the people to their country, and to 
compel them to its improvement in a 
most essential point—the culture of the 
olive. Whether oil be preferable to 
butter is another question, which we, 
with our habits, should perhaps decide in 
the negative; but it is certain that butter 
is despised or unknown, in countries the 
inhabitants of which possess an adequate 
supply of good oil. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 2. “Every creditor that lendeth,” 
&c.—The Hebrew laws concerning debt 
were remarkably different, in many re- 
spects, from those which prevail in Euro- 
peancountries. This difference probably 
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arose in @ great degree from the pecu- 
liarities in the condition of the people ; 
but, however this be, their singularity, 
their high antiquity, and the sanction 
under ahick they come to us, recommend 
them to greater attention than they seem 
generally to have received. It will be 
recollected, that it was provided that, as 
soon as Palestine was conquered, there 
should not be one individual without 
roperty. Every one had his hereditary 
fe , which he might alienate until the 
fiftieth year, but not for ever. Poverty, 
therefore, could rarely prevent the ulti- 
mate safety of what was advanced in loan: 
and of an insolvent debtor, destitute of 
ae on which execution could be 
e, the Hebrew could scarcely have an 
idea. The following useful summary of 
these laws is from T. H. Horne, who 
seems to have condensed it from Mi- 
chaelis, It will serve as an index to the 
various details which we shall consider 
separately, as they hereafter come under 
our notice. ‘The debt which remained 
uupaid until the seventh or sabbatic year 
(during which the soil remained without 
cultivation, and, consequently, a person 
was supposed not to be in a condition to 
make payments) could not be exacted. 
during that period (Deut. xv. 1—11). 
But, at other times, in case the debt was 
not paid, the creditor might seize, first, 
the hereditary land of the debtor, and 
enjoy its produce till the debt was paid, 
or at least until the year of jubilee; or, 
secondly, his houses. These might be 
sold in perpetuity, except those belonging 
to the Levites (Lev. xxv. 14—32). 
Thirdly, in case the house or land was 
not sufficient to cancel the debt, or if it so 
happened that the debtor had none, the 
person of the debtor might be sold, to- 
gether with his wife and children, if he 
had any. This is implied in Lev. xxv. 
39; and this custom is alluded to in Job 
xxiv. 9. It existed in the time of Elisha 
(2 Kings iv. 1) ; and on the return of the 
Jews from their Babylonish captivity, 
some rich persons exercised this right over 
their poor debtors (Nehem. v. 1—18). 
Our Lord alludes to the same custom in 
Matt. xviii. 25. As the person of the 
debtor might thus be seized and sold, his 
cattle and furniture might consequently 
be liable for his debts, This is alluded 
to by Solomon, in Prov. xxii. 27. It does 
not appear that imprisonment for debt ex- 
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isted in the age of Moses, but it seems to 
have prevailed in the time of Jesus Christ.” 
—(‘ Introduction,’ vol. iii. p. 141.) 

Postponing, for the present, the con- 
sideration of these various points, except 
one or two which are adverted to in the 
immediately following notes, it is yet de- 
sirable to warn the reader, that in the 
laws of Moses on the subject of debt, he 
is not to expect to find any regulations 
directed or modified by a regard to the 
interests of commerce, It does not appear 
to have been by any means a part of the 
Divine plan concerning the Israelites, that 
they should become in any way a com- 
mercial people. We seem to discover 
everywhere the intention that the people 
should subsist chiefly by agriculture. 
Agriculture was, indeed, the foundation 
of the Mosaic polity; as distinguished 
from commerce, on the one hand, and on 
the other, from that pastoral life which 
they had hitherto led, and to which they 
appear to have been much attached. 

“ He shall not exact it.”—It has occa- 
sioned considerable discussion whether, 
by this release every seventh year, we are 
to understand that all debts were then to 
be completely and for ever extinguished, 
or only that creditors were not this year 
to sue for their debts, or take any mea- 
sures to enforce their claim; considering 
that the debtor did not this year derive 
any profit from his land. Le Clerc, 
Michaelis, and others, warmly protest 
against the former interpretation, as not 
only unwarranted by the text, but as in 
the highest degree improbable in itself. 
The latter writer observes, “That every 
seventh year all debts should be extin- 
guished, is a law so absurd, so unjust, 
and so destructive to the interests of all 
classes of the community, that we are 
not warranted to ascribe it to a legis- 
lator, unless he has enacted it in terms 
the most express, and such as leave not a 
shadow of doubt as to his meaning.” 
His objections, it will be observed, apply, 
not merely to the periodical cancelment 
of debts, but to its being repeated within 
so short a period as seven years. History 
affords no example of such an expedient ; 
and although an extinction of debts with 
Nove Tabule were sometimes talked of 
by the tribunes of the people at Rome, 
such measures were dreaded by every 
good citizen, and even by many who were 
themselves debtors, asa very great evil; 
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on account of the confusion which it must 
have made in the’ commonwealth. It is 
true that the Talmudists did understand 
the extinction as septennial and perpetual ; 
but their unsupported authority is of very 
little weight: and even they except some 
kinds of debts and debtors from the ope- 
ration of this privilege. Josephus, who 
must have well known what was consi- 
dered the law ou this point while the Jews 
had yet a political existence in Palestine, 
says that the law directed this extinction 
of debts every fiftieth year—that is, the 
year of jubilee. But whether this was 
actually the intention of Moses, or whe- 
ther the Jews, after their return from the 
Babylonish captivity, misunderstood his 
meaning, seems uncertain. He certainly 
does not mention that claims were to be 
cancelled in that year ; but it might seem 
to follow, from the analogy of his laws 
conceyning the sale of the lands and sla- 
very; and it is certain that a creditor 
would not be able, after the jubilee, to 
seize the land or person of the debtor, or 
even the persons of his children; but we 
are not equally certain that other descrip- 
tions of property might not remain open 
to his claims. Upon the whole, when we 
consider the entire passage to verse 12, we 
cannot help thinking that the relief spoken 
of isa final remission; but as it is also 
mentioned as an act of kindness and mercy 
to the poor, and that in the strongest 
manner possible, we have little hesitation 
in so restricting it, and understanding, 
with Bishop Patrick, that the “release” 
was “an entire acquittance, not of debts 
contracted by sale of land or goods to 
those who were able to pay, but of money 
lent to a neighbour or friend merely to 
relieve his poverty, not to carry on trade or 
make a purchase. For nothing could be 
more absurd than to extinguish such debts 
whereby the borrower was enriched.” 
This explanation seems to obviate all 
the difficulties of the subject. It does 
not preclude the supposition that other 
debts, not perpetually extinguished, were 
not sued for during the sabbatic year; 
and this is the more probable, as it would 
be obviously very inconvenient for all but 
very wealthy persons to make payments 
during this year, in which no returns were 
obtained from land. 

11. “ For the poor shall never cease out 
of the land.” —We thus see, that although 
Moses had, by his statutes respecting the 
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division of the land, studied to prevent any 
Israelite from being born poor, yet he no- 
where indulges the expectation that there 
would be no poor persons in the land. 
But it is important to know that by the 
poor he did not mean mendicants; nor 
can we gather from his writings that there 
were such persons, or that he expected 
there would besuch. The plan of earning 
bread by begging as a profession, does 
not appear to have been ticen in those 
early times; at least not to the Israelites. 
If it had been so, we should probably 
have seen laws against mendicity and 
idleness, as well as exhortations to charity. 
“The word beggar,” says Michaelis, “no- 
where occurs in his writings, nor indeed 
in the whole Old Testament; and I 
should not so much as know how to ex- 
press it in Hebrew, unless I was to frame 
a word by the analogy of the language. 


The verb to beg Cony), likewise, is not 


to be found in all the Pentateuch; and 
but once in the Psalms, among the curses 
which David's enemies imprecate upon 
him (Psl. cix. 10). It is in the New 
Testament that we first find mention 
of beggars; not, however, strolling beg- 
gars, and such as are able to work, but 
blind, diseased, and maimed poor people, 
who lay by the way-side, before the gate 
of the Temple, and also at the doors of the 
rich.” Itis evident, indeed, that many 
of the Mosaical statutes in favour of the 
poor are wholly inapplicable to mendi- 
cats, 


12. “If thy brother, an Hebrew man, 
or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee,”— 
The following are the circumstances under 
which a native Hebrew might become a 
slave. He might, if pressed by poverty, 
sell himself, and that not only te an Is- 
raelite, but even to a stranger that lived 
among the Israelites. The person who 
had contracted debts which he had no 
means of paying, was sold for the benefit 
of his creditor, or was delivered into the 
hands of his creditor to reimburse him by 
his services as a slave. So also, a person 
who committed a theft, was sold for a 
slave, if he had not the means of making 
restitution for what he had stolen, accord- 
ing to the proportion required by the laws, 
which was double the amount, and in 
some cases, four or five times as much 
(Exod. xxii, 3). And it was not only 
the person of the debtor that was liable to 
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the claims of the creditor, but his right 
extended also to the wife and children. 
It seems also that children might be en- 
slaved for the debt of a deceased father 
(2 Kingsiv. 1), and that the parent some- 
times satisfied his creditors not in his 
own person, but by giving his children to 
them for slaves (Isa. 1. 1). Some of 
these cases are not mentioned in the law; 
and those that are, seem to have been an- 
cient usages which the law did notabolish, 
rather than usages originated by the law. 
The only regulation that looks like posi- 
tive law is that concerning the thief, and 
those which provide for the safety, kind 
treatment, and, ultimately, liberty of the 
slave. The condition of the native slaves, 
under the law, seems to have been far from 
severe or degrading; and a few verses on 
we see it assumed that their state might 
often be such as to make them desire its 
continuance when the period of emanci- 
pation arrived. 

“In the seventh year.” —This is men- 
tioned as the period of emancipation also 
in Exod. xxi.; but in Lev. xxv., the 
fiftieth year—the jubilee—is named. It 
would hence appear, and is indeed reason- 
able, that the period depended on circum- 
stances, that for which the slave was sold 
or sold himself, depending upon the 
amount of the claims upon him, or the 
extent of his necessity. The period was 
however never longer than the fiftieth year, 
when a general emancipation took place. 
Probably the term of seven years gave oc- 
casion to a similar term being adopted for 
apprenticeships among ourselves. When 
the slave went out, the wife he previously 
had, and his children by her, went out 
with him; but if his master had given 
him a wife, a slave like himself, he went 
out alone, the woman and children re- 
maining with the master (Exod. xxi.) In 
that chapter, the man’s reluctance to be 
thus separated from his family is men- 
tioned as possibly inducing him to wish 
to remain a slave, and here we find a fur- 
ther inducement mentioned :—“ Because 
he loveth thee and thine house, because 
he is well with thee.” verse 16. 

17. “ Thou shalt take an aul, and thrust 
it through his ear unto the door.” —We see 
from Exod. xxi. 5, 6, that this transaction 
took place with the cognizance of the ma- 
gistrates. | Whatever was the precise 
meaning of the ceremony, we find that it 
was usual in the East to bore the ear of a 
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slave. Bochart and Calmet quote allu- 
sions to this custom from Juvenal, Petro- 
nius Arbiter, and Cicero. The former 
makes a Syrian freedman (natus ad Eu- 
phratem) say :— 
‘* The freedman bustling through, replies, ‘ First 
come is still 
i eerveds aud I may claim my right, and 
will, 
Though born a slave — (‘twere bootless to deny 
What these bered ears betray to every eye).’ ”— 
GirForD, 
Cicero also rallies a Libyan who pre- 
tended not to hear him by saying, “Is it 
not because your ears are not sufficiently 
bored?” It is possible that they wore 
ear-rings as a mark of their condition: 
slaves are still thus distinguished in some 
eastern nations. We can easily see the 
importance of some such regulation. It 
prevented a master from detaining a slave 
beyond the year of release, under pretence 
that he had promised to remain, when he 
had not; and, on the other hand, it pre~ 
vented a slave who had agreed to remain, 
from being turned off at some year of re~ 
lease which might occur when he became- 
old and unable to support himself. The 
Rabbins say that this engagement, formed. 
in the seventh year, only lasted till the 
jubilee ; but the term “for ever,” more 
probably means “for life.” The same 
authorities add that the engagement, being 
personal, terminated with the life of the 
master, whose heirs had no power over the 
slave, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 10. “ The feast of weeks.” —Thig 
was one of the three great annual festivals 
of the Jews, and thus called on account of 
its being seven weeks, or, according to the 
Hebrew phrase, a week of weeks, from the 
first day of the Passover festival. It is 
also “ the feast of harvest” (Exod. xxiii. 
16), that is, of the wheat harvest, the first- 
fruits of which were offered on this oc- 
casion, whence it is also called “ the day 
of the first-fruits” (Num. xxviii, 26). 
This offering consisted of “ two loaves of 
fine flour baked with leaven,” to which 
were added the animal sacrifices specified 
in Lev. xxiii, 18, 19. The primary 
object of the festival was undoubtedly to 
thank God for the blessings of the season. 
In Deut. xxvi. 5—11, is given the beau- 
tiful form of thanksgiving which was 
appointed to be used on this occasion. It 
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was one of the festivals at which all the 
adult males resorted to Jerusalem; and 
the vastness and mingled character of the 
concourse, in the later years of the Hebrew 
polity, is alluded to in Acts i. 2, and xx. 
16; for this is the “ feast of Pentecost” of 
the New Testament, somemorable for the 
miraculous outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
at that season, upon the Apostles and first 
disciples of Christ. The Greek name of 
the festival, Pentecost (Mevrnxerrn) is 
derived from the circumstance of its being 
celebrated on the fiftieth day after the 
first day of uuleavened bread. The Rab- 
bins call this feast “the day of the giving 
of the law,” and believe, as do the modern 
Jews, that it was intended, at least in part, 
to celebrate that event, which they are 
perhaps correct in supposing to have taken 
place on the fiftieth day from the depar- 
ture from Egypt and the first passover. 
The feast seems in some places to be men- 
tioned as if ouly the festival of a day ; it 
however lasted a week, but the first day 
only was distinguished by the peculiar 
solemnities to which we have adverted. 


CHAPTER XVII. ° 


Verse 14. “I will set a king over me.” 
—The Rabbins, and, after them, many 
Christian interpreters, regard this as an 
absolute command upon the Jews to elect 
a king, when they should be quietly 
settled in Canaan. But this is obviously 
a distortion of the plain meaning of the 
text. It is evident that Moses desired 
that the government should always pre- 
serve the form in which it had been 
established by himself; but as he fore- 
saw that the people would not long 
continue sensible of the benefits and real 
superiority which it gave them, he most 
wisely provides for the contingency, by 
laying down the principles by which the 
change should be regulated. He did not, 
with most legislators, insist on the immu- 
tability of the form of government which 
he knew to he really the best for them, 
but allowed them to choose a king, when 
they might come to consider a monar- 
chical form of government best suited to 
their circumstances. If it had heen made 
treasonable to think of such a change, it 
would doubtless have been thought of 
and effected notwithstanding, and with 
this difference, that it would not have 
been a guarded and peaceable measure, 
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as this concession ensures, but an act of 
open rebellion against God, which would 
most probably have involved the entire 
subversion of the laws and institutions of 
the Pentateuch, By legislating for the 
change, instead of legislating against all 
change, Moses obviates most of the dan- 
gers which such an alteration would 
otherwise have threatened to the general 
system of religion and law which had 
been established through his agency. 

“ Like as all the nations.”—It will be 
useful to compare all this with what 
actually took place when the foreseen oc- 
casjons arrived, ‘ That we also may be 
like all the nations,” was the repeated and 
most cogent reason, for desiring a king, 
which the Israelites then assigned (1 Sam. 
viti. 5. 19.) This anticipation of what 
actually took place shows how well, to 
use the expression of Michaelis, “ Moses 
understood the temper of the Orientals, 
whose propensity to kingly government 
was also remarked by the Greeks and 
Romans in later times; whereas in 
Southern Europe republican sentiments 
were more prevalent.” Other causes, as 
we shall see in due time, concurred in 
producing the ultimate desire of the 
Hebrews to change their republic into a 
monarchy; but it is evident that the 
principal was the Oriental impression, 
that a nation was the more respectable for 
having a king at its head. At the time 
when the Dutch engrossed the trade of the 
East, their rivals in traffic found that it 
tended very much to. lower the Hollanders 
in the esteem of the Orientals to make it 
known that they had no king, and they 
therefore exerted themselves to diffuse the 
knowledge of this fact. The Dutch, on 
the other hand, aware of the strength of 
eastern feelings on this subject, thought it 
necessary to repel this charge as an in- 
famous calumny, affirming that their 
Stadtholder was the greatest of all the 
kings of the west. 

15. “ Whom the Lord thy God shall 
choose.” —The effect of the regulations 
here established is, that the chief magis- 
trate should be constituted in conformity 
with the fundamental principles of theo~ 
cracy. The monarchy was not to super- 
sede the theocracy, but to be incorporated 
with it. The unseen Jehovah was still to 
be supreme Monarch of Israel; and the 
king was to be his viceroy—the object of 
his approbation, and subject to his con- 
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trol. When the Israelites determined on 
having a king, they acted in accordance 
with this impression, not setting up a 
king for themselves in the first instance, 
but applying to the Lord, through his 
prophet, to appoint a king for them. 
Accordingly, Saul was appointed by lot, 
to be their first king; David, by direct 
nomination, to be the second; and his 
son Solomon to be his successor—the 
throne being at the same time declared 
hereditary in the family of David. The 
choice by the Israelites of a king was only 
lawful when it coimcided with the choice 
of God, which might always be known 
through the prophets, by Urim and 
Thummin, or by lot. In Hosea viii. 4, 
the Lord severely reproaches the ten 
tribes who had revolted from the house of 
David, for neglecting this fundamental 
rule :—“ They have set up kings, but. not 
by me; they have made princes, and I 
knew it not.” 

“ Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee.”"——That is, he must be an Israelite 
both by birth and religion. The Rabbins 
are probably right in saying that this 
law excluded even an Edomite, though 
sometimes called their brother; and 
Herod, who was of that nation, was set 
up, not by the Jews themselves, but by the 
Romans. This was a most patriotic law ; 
but it is evident that it did not—as the 
Pharisees in the latter days of the Hebrew 
commonwealth understood it—apply to 
the case of the nation being at any time 
subjected by force of arms to a foreign 
prince. On the contrary, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel expressly enjoin them, when a 
conquered people, to be true and loyal 
subjects to the Babylonian government; 
and when Zedekiah, in violation of his 
oath, rebelled against the king of Babylon, 
the prophets severely reproached him, 
requiring him to desist and throw himself 
upon the mercy of Nebuchadnezzar. It 
was, however, in the view, that this law 
rendered it illegal to submit to a foreign 
power, that the Pharisees, when the nation 
was subject to the Romans, asked Christ 
the insidious question, Whether it was 
lawful to pay tribute to Cesar? If he 
had said “Yes,” they would have con- 
demned him under their view of this law; 
and if he had said “No,” they would 
have denounced him to the Romans. 

16, “ He shall not multiply horses.” — 
This does not seem to say that he was to 
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have no horses; but that he was not to 
multiply them. The Jews themselves 
understand that he might only have as 
many as would serve to draw his own 
chariot, and for his own personal guard ; 
but the Targum of Jonathan restricts him 
to two horses. Itis certain that for many 
centuries we do not read of any horses 
among the Israelites, although they were 
in use among the nations of Canaan. 
Even in David's time there was no 
cavalry in the army, and we see Absalom 
mounted on a mule in battle. And even 
this was probably a refinement, as we do 
not previously read of any animals for 
riding but asses. David, however, after 
his great victory over Hadadezer, reserved 
horses for a hundred of the chariots which 
had belonged to the enemy (2 Sam, viii. 
4), and his son Solomon went on “mul- 
tiplying horses” till he had “one thou- 
sand and four hundred chariots and twelve 
thousand horsemen” (1 Kings x. 26)—— 
a disobedience to the divine law, which, 
when imitated by his successors, soon 
produced the unhappy consequences 
which the law foretold. It is not difficult 
to discover the reasons of this prohibition. 
One of them is here distinctly declared, 
namely, the danger attending an inter- 
course with Egypt, whence, as Moses 
was aware, the horses would be obtained, 
as they actually were in the time of 
Solomon. The law discourages all in- 
tercourse with foreigners, and of all such 
intercourse, it is evident that none was 
more calculated to have a more dangerous 
influence upon the people than that with 
the Egyptians. The use of cavalry, 
when once introduced, would also in 
itself open and strengthen connections 
with Egypt; as the Jews would then 
naturally look to that country, so strong 
in cavalry, for assistance in their difficul- 
ties. This actually happened, and occa- 
sioned this severe reproach :—‘“ Woe to 
them that go down to Egypt for help; 
and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, 
because they are many; and in horsemen 
because they are very strong: but they 
look not to the Holy One of Israel, neither 
seek the Lord....Now the Egyptians are 
men, and not God; and their horses are 
flesh, and not spirit.” Isa. xxxi. 1. 3. 
It may easily be believed that the assist- 
ance of a body of Egyptian cavalry, to 
which this plainly alludes, would have a 
most dangerous influence on their religious 
T 2 
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principles, and on their confidence in 
God. This leads to a second reason for 
the prohibition, which certainly was that 
the possession of a strong body of cavalry, 
which constituted the chief strength of 
Oriental armies in general, might not 
weaken their dependence upon God, and 
lead them to attribute their successes in 
war to any other cause that HIs assistance, 
which was promised to them while they 
walked in obedience and uprightness. 
Hence we see the sacred writers contrast- 
ing their confidence in Jehovah with the 
confidence of other nations in chariots 
and horses: and at other times attributing 
their defeats and losses, not to the want 
of, but to the possession of, cavalry. 
Under this head comes a reason men- 
tioned by Bishop Patrick as one of those 
which the Jews give why their king was 
not to multiply horses. It is, “lest he 
should be pufled up with pride: for a 
horse being a stately creature, his rider is 
often swoln with a high conceit of him- 
self, as more than one of the heathens 
have observed.” Another reason arises 
from the consideration, that the Israelites 
being designed to live as a people sepa- 
rate from all others, in one compact 
country, especially selected for them, it 
was quite foreign to the principles of their 
constitution to make foreign conquests, 
or to extend their dominion beyond the 
limits assigned in the Pentateuch. Now 
this country, being intersected by hills 
and mountains, was in itself less adapted 
to the rearing of horses than any of the 
neighbouring regions, while at the same 
time this very character of the country 
rendered a powerful cavalry almost un- 
necessary for its defence—a mountainous 
country being always better defended by 
infantry than cavalry. For agricultural 
purposes, the Israelites made no use of 
horses; but only (which, in an econo- 
mical point of view, is far more profitable) 
of oxen and asses. The latter were also 
most commonly employed as beasts of 
burden in travelling: but the people 
made most of their journeys on foot. 
Thus, viewing the subject as a whole, it 
is apparent that a Hebrew king could 
only multiply horses with the view of 
acting against an essential principle of the 
constitution, by engaging in foreign wars, 
and making conquests beyond the limits 
of the promised land. For a larger con- 
sideration of this subject, see Michaelis’s 
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*Commentaries;’ Warburton’s- ‘ Divine 
Legation of Moses ;’ and Sherlock’s ‘ Dis- 
courses on Prophecy.’ 

17, “ Neither shall he multiply wives.” 
—It seems from this that an extensive 
seraglio had, even in the time of Moses, 
become a piece of regal state in the East. 
No law of this chapter was less observed 
than this; and the history of Solomon, in 
particular, illustrates both the fact and 
its mischievous effects. We postpone 
some remarks on the subject to the ac- 
count of the reign of that king, which, 
indeed, in many other circumstances, 
strikingly illustrates the effects of neglect- 
ing the wise and important precepts of 
this chapter. To the history of this 
magnificent king we must also refer for 
some remarks on the other clause of this 
verse, which enjoins the king not to 
“greatly multiply to himself silver and 
gold.” 

18. “ He shall write him a copy of this 
law.” — Meaning this present book of 
Deuteronomy, as the Septuagint and 
Vulgate versions consider; but the great 
body of interpreters think that the whole 
Pentateuch is intended; while, in the 
other extreme, the Targum of Jonathan 
would restrict it to this law concerning 
kings. A great person is so frequently 
described as doing that which was done 
by his orders, that it is uncertain whether 
the copy was to be made with his own 
hand or not. The copy, to ensure its 
accuracy, was to be made from that in 
the custody of the priests, perhaps from 
the original that was deposited in the side 
of the ark. The Rabbins think that 
every Israelite was bound to write a copy 
of the law; and that the king, unless his 
father had left bim a copy, or he had 
himself written one in his youth, was to 
write two copies—one to be always with 
him, and the other to be preserved among 
his treasures, There is no authority for 
this, however, except from the equivocal 
meaning of the word FW mishneh, 
which not only signifies a copy, but also 
double, or the second ; but this significa- 
tion may easily be referred to a single 
copy, which is of course obtained by a 
duplication of the original. This law 
was very badly observed. Josiah, at the 
age of sixteen, had never seen the book 
of the law; and he, as well as the priests 
and the people, were astonished at the 
contents of the neglected original, which 
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the high-priest Hilkiah happened to find 
in the Temple. (2 Chron. xxxiv. 18, 
&e. 

3. “ He, and his children.’ — This 
exhortation to the king to keep the laws, 
that he and his posterity might long con- 
tinue to fill the throne, indicates an 
original intention to make the throne 
hereditary in the family appointed to it, 
so long as its successive members remained 
obedient to the divine law. This is a 
principle which it will be useful to re- 
collect in perusing the history of the 
kings. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 3. “ The shoulder, and the two 
cheeks, and the maw.”4—In Lev. vii. 34, 
the breast and shoulder only are men- 
tioned as the priest's portion of the peace 
offerings; and it is disputed whether the 
present is a repetition of the same precept, 
supplying what is there omitted (the 
cheeks and the maw), or a new injunc- 
tion, referring not to sacrifices, but to 
animals killed for private use. If the 
latter, the text should be rendered not 
“from those who offer a sacrifice,” but 
“from those who slaughter animals”—a 
reading which the original will well 
bear. By “the two cheeks”? we are to 
understand the whole head. As to the 
“maw,” the mention of it as one of the 
prime parts— which it doubtless was, 
from being one of the priestly portions — 
may occasion surprise, until we recollect 
that this part was considered a great deli- 
cacy by the ancients. Several instances 
of estimation in which it was held occur 
in Homer. Thus, in the ‘Iliad,’ when 
the hecatomb was offered to pacify Apollo, 
after the thighs had been consumed on 
the altar, a feast was prepared with the 
remainder :— 

“ They gave to each his portion of the maw, 
Then slash’d the remnant, pierced it with the 
. : 
And iachesag with culinary skill 
The roast, withdrew it with the spits ugain.”— 
Cowper, 


Here, of all the parts, the maw alone is 
particularly mentioned, and was distri- 
buted first of all. 

8. “ Patrimony.”’—This probably refers 
to the private or personal estate of a Levite, 
as distinguished from his official property 
and dues. The Levites had no general 
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landed inheritance, like the other tribes ; 
but there was nothing to prevent them 
from purchasing houses and fields, and 
leaving them to their children. Thus 
we read that Abiathar the priest had 
fields of his own at Anathoth (1 Kings ii. 
26); and the prophet Jeremiah, who was 
also a priest, purchased a field of his 
uncle’s son (Jer. xxxii. 7, 8). 

10. “ That useth divination.” —The arts, 
or pretended arts, mentioned in this and 
the following verse, were common among 
the idolatrous nations of antiquity, and 
were indeed intimately connected with 
idolatrous systems and rites. Hence, 
however futile in themselves, they neces- 
sarily involved deep offence against the 
very first principles of the Mosaical dis- 
pensation, which accounts for the severity 
with which they were treated by its laws. 
If the professors of these arts had been 
regarded merely as knaves or fools, they 
would doubtless still have been punished, 
but probably not with the same degree of 
severity. Such arts, at least in Europe, 
are now merely impositions on the cre- 
dulous, and do not proceed on the same 
principles as when the world was full of 
idolatry ; and they are therefore differently 
regarded in the present laws of Europe. 
Some of the Rabbins think that the word 
OyoDp kesamim, rendered “ divina- 
tions,” is a general term, comprehending 
all the particulars subsequently specified. 
Thus understood, divination generally 
had for its object the discovery of future 
events, and the determination of the pro- 
ceeding to be adopted on particular and 
important occasions. All the arts which 
had these objects were not only intimately 
connected with, but founded on, the 
systems of theology which were then 
prevalent, in which all the parts and 
powers of nature, and particularly the 
heavenly bodies, were deified —as we 
have shown in the notes to ch. iv. Most 
of the various arts of divination therefore 
consisted in discovering a supposed occult 
meaning in the various phenomena and 
aspects which deified Nature, in its several 
parts, exhibited; or in various signs and 
circumstances, which the deities were 
supposed. to produce or influence. There 
was one kind of divination which did not, 
like the others, pretend to any skill in the 
interpretation of signs and omens, but 
professed to presage future events from a 
mere intemal sense or persuasion of the 
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mind, under a particular emotion or agi- 
tation. To this class appear to belong 
“the consulters of Ob,” mentioned in one 
of the following notes. But the most 
common derived its indications of futurity 
from external signs, including under this 
denomination the results of certain ex- 
periments and observations, arbitrarily 
instituted and attended with superstitious 
rites. It is remarkable that, between 
knavery on the one hand, and ignorance 
on the other, most of these mischievous 
and wicked arts have continued to sur- 
vive, separately from the principles on 
which they were founded. 

“ An observer of times.” —The word ren- 
dered “times” is yy onain, and has 
been variously understood, it being 
doubtful from what simple word it is 
derived. Understood as our translators 


have, on very good authority, rendered, 


it, it may refer to the superstition con- 
cerning lucky and unlucky days, includ- 
ing also, perhaps, astrology, as the root of 
that superstition, That vain and foolish 
science of divination by the stars is, how- 
ever, denounced more explicitly in other 
places. The Jews generally think that 
something of this nature is here forbidden. 
Another class of interpreters understood 
the word to come from })Panan, a cloud; 
and that it refers to a well known sort of 
augury from the appearances assumed by 
the clouds in a particular part of the 
heavens, The analogy of the language 
renders this the most probable meaning, 
and it is adopted by Boothroyd in his 
new version. 1f we were so to understand 
it, we should certainly not restrict it to 
the appearances assumed by the clouds, 
but extend it to all divination from aérial 
appearances, which formed a prominent 
part in the ancient systems of divination, 
There is another interpretation which 
derives the word from PY ain, an eye; 
and supposes thatit refers to the pretended 
power of fascinating or bewitching by 
the eye. Gesenius prefers this rendering; 
and itis certain that this superstition is 
now very strong in the East, particularly 
in Arabia, where it is an object of prime 
importance with every one to guard him- 
self and his children from the evil eye. 

“ An enchanter,”—The word is wry? 
menachesh, which, deprived of the prefixed 
2), is the word for a serpent, and is there- 
fore thought, by Bochart and others, to 
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mean a sort of divination by serpents 
(cpsopavesie), which was very common 
among the ancients. This art probably 
arose in Egypt, where the serpent was a 
sacred animal. The Jews generally 
understand it to refer to omens of good 
or evil, derived from the appearances and 
movements of animals, and from the little 
accidents which occur in common life. 
A large sense may be assigned to the 
word, which, as a verb, means not only 
to augur, or divine, but in the general 
sense, to perceive, discover, find out. 
Thus it perhaps may refer, as the Rabbins 
understand, to most of the non-aérial 
auguries they mention, and also to omens 
derived from the inspection of the entrails 
of victims offered in sacrifice, or even of 
human beings, as well as those from 
various sorts of lots. This and the last 
word together, we should therefore take 
as rather more than equivalent to what 
the Romans understood by “augury.” 
Among them, it was one of the laws of 
the twelve tables that nothing should be 
undertaken without consulting theaugurs, 
and that their advice should be exactly 
followed. 

“4 witch.” PWD mehasshef, femi- 
nine in Exod. xxii. 18, but not so here. 
“ Magician” would be a better rendering, 
and it is so given in Dan. ii. 2; or “sor- 
cerer,” as in Mal. iii. 4. It unquestion- 
ably means one who resorts to magic, 
sorcery, or enchantments, for a particular 
purpose, generally to the prejudice of 
some person. The Septuagint renders it 
by “poisoner ;” probably because these 
sorcerers dealt much in potions, to which 
mighty effects were ascribed, and which 
were often deleterious. The Rabbins 
think that the punishment of death is not 
awarded to those who simply employed 
fascinations, and drew presages and omens 
from natural things, but only to those 
who did so to the prejudice of others. 
But they are often about the worst judges 
of the spirit of their own law. But 
Maimonides perceives that the greater 
evil of these arts was in their connection 
with idolatry—not less so the arts of 
sorcery than those of prognostication, as 
no magical work or witchcraft was per- 
formed without reference to the stars, and 
ultimately to the worship of stars. Every 
plant, animal, and metal had its ruling 
star; and it was with regard to such 
stars that various ingredients were col- 
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lected and employed in magical rites. 
Much as the Romans were addicted to 
divination, they forbade the arts of sor- 
cery, as did also various states of Greece. 
Plato judged that the professors of such 
arts ought to be punished with death, if 
they really possessed the powers to which 
they pretended. This is unquestionable, 
if it were proved that they had used such 
power to destroy the life and happiness of 
man, But it is another question whether 
they ought to be punished when they 
merely deceive themselves and others into 
the belief that they have powers which 
they do not possess, and when the arts, 
true or false, ceased to have that connec- 
tion with idolatry which made them 
dangerous, on other grounds, in a state 
constituted like that of the Hebrews. 
Selden, in whose time the capital penalty 
was in this country strongly enforced 
against witches, thus determines the 
point :— “The law against witches does 
not prove there be any; but it punishes 
the malice of those people that use such 
means to take away men’s lives—if one 
should profess that, by turning his hat 
thrice, and crying Buz, he could take 
away a man’s life (though in truth he 
could do no such thing)—yet this were a 
just law made by the state, that whoso- 
ever should turn his hat thrice, and cry 
Buz, with an intention to take away a 
man’s life, shall be put to death.” This 
is doubtful; but we know that in many 
cases the pretension to the power is as 
dangerous as its actual possession. If a 
man believes that another can take away 
his life by spells and magic arts, and that 
such arts are actually employed against 
him, it is a known fact that the terror of 
his imagination will often be sufficient to 
destroy him. We have the rather dwelt 
on this point here because, while the 
present chapter merely directs that none 
of these various arts should be tolerated, 
the WIRD mekasshef (in Ex. xxii. 18) 
and the JIN ob, and "JF. yidoni (Lev 
xx. 27), are alone condemned to death, 
in express terms. That the others are so, 
we only suppose by implication—as from 
the text before us, where they are mixed 
up in the’same list with those elsewhere 
declared liable to capital punishment, 
without any marks to distinguish them 
as not involved in the same condem- 
nation. 
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Il. “4 charmer.”—The phrase is the 
same (MT VAM chober chaber) that 
occurs in Psalm lviii. 5 (see the note 
there), “The deaf adder ... . which 
will not hearken to the voice of the 
charmer ;"" and it is therefore thought 
that it here also applies to those who, by 
means of certain words and songs of in- 
cantation, had power over serpents, scor- 
pions, and other venemous creatures. We 
only know this as a species of juggling, 
common in the East; but it was probably, 
as mentioned here, a branch of magic 
art. Though but one kind of charming 
is mentioned, the sense is, probably, 
generally directed against all those charms 
for procuring good or averting evil, to 
which the Orientals are inordinately 
addicted, and which have a palpable and 
intimate connection with idolatry and 
superstition. 

“ A consulter with familiar spirits” 
(DIN INW shoel ob), a consulter of Ob; 
—one of those expressly condemned to 
death. The word Ob signifies a bottle 
or hollow vessel, as in Job xxxii. 19; 
and the Jewish writers usually understand 
it to denote a person who was master 
(Baal-Ob) or mistress (Baalath-Ob, as the 
‘witch of Endor’’ is called) of a spirit or 
dzmon, which entered them and spoke 
in a deep hollow voice from their belly or 
chest, as from a bottle: that is to say, 
they resembled the pythonesses, or priest- 
esses, through whom Apollo was, at 
Delphos, thought to deliver his oracles. 
The priestess there received the inspiring 
vapour from a hole in the ground, and 
when sufficiently inflated, poured forth 
her responses. Something of this kind is 
very probably intet:ded. Hence most of 
the versions render the words by “a Py- 
thonist,” or “a consulter of Python.” 
The damsel who had “a spirit of divina- 
tion” (Acts xvi. 16) seems to have been’ 
of this class. 

“A wizard.” — This is the yy 
yidoni, sentenced to capital punishment 
in Lev. xx. 27. The word literally 
means wise or knowing men; and, in 
plainer English, seems uearly equivalent 
to our “cunning men.” It is agreed that 
the word denotes generally those who, by 
means of magical and cabbalistic arts, 
professed to become acquainted with 
future events,—to know the good or evil 
that awaited human life. 
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“ Necromancer,’ — Literally, one that 
seeks to, or inquires of, the dead. The 
definition itself is sufficiently explanatory. 
Such persons, presuming that the dead 
had the power of revealing secrets and of 
foretelling the future, sought such in- 
formation from them. This they did in 
various methods—as calling up the dead 
by diabolical arts—resorting to places 
which the shades of the departed were 
supposed to frequent—or sleeping in 
cemeteries, after certain ceremonies, to 
obtain the response through such dreams 
as might then occur. An instance of 
consulting the dead has been mentioned 
in the note to ch. xii. 23. The ancient 
heathen were very much addicted to this 
kind of superstition. 

In concluding these explanations on 

this very unpleasant subject, it may be 
asked whether these wicked and foolish 
arts were real or pretended. We can 
only say that they were probably in most 
instances pretended; but the pretension 
itself being calculated to work nearly as 
much mischief as the reality, particularly 
in a society so singularly constituted as 
that of the Hebrews, it was necessary to 
treat them, at least, as »ealevils. Further 
than this, it has been held, that when the 
systems of ancient idolatry offered to the 
Evil One convenient and prepared agencies 
through which he might operate, he did 
sometimes so operate, using the deluded 
wretches, who sought for powers beyond 
mature, as his tools for riveting the chains, 
which, during many long ages, held the 
human mind bound in darkness and 
degradation. There is much in Scripture 
to sanction this conclusion. 
__ In the preceding notes we have con- 
fined ourselves to an explanation of the 
term which occurred. Some of the more 
remarkable practices connected with these 
abominations will be noticed hereafter, 
under the various passages of Scripture 
which refer to them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Verse 3. “ Thow shalt prepare thee a 
way.”—The Jews understand this to refer 
to the keeping the roads to the cities of 
refuge in good order, that there might be 
nothing to impede the flight of the man- 
slayer; and they inform usof te manner 
in which this injunction was complied 
with, The roads, they say, were broad 
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and level, thirty-two cubits wide at the 
least, and without hillocks or hollows; 
the surface was kept smooth and hard, 
and all watery places drained; and every 
brook and river was furnished with a 
good bridge. To prevent the refugee 
from mistaking his way, a post or stone 
was set up at every turning, with the 


word f4 Did, “ ReFue@r,” engraven upon 
rh 


it in large letters. Once every year, in 
February, the magistrates of every city 
were obliged to inspect the roads, to see 
that they were in good condition, and 
order such repairs as might be required. 
If they neglected this, and the avenger 
overtook the refugee in consequence, the 
“innocent blood” (as that of a person 
slain by the avenger is called in verse 10) 
was adjudged to lie at their door. If 
this statement be correct, the ancient 
Hebrews must have made very consider- 
able advances in one of the most im- 
portant arts of civil life—the making of 
roads. The resort of the male population 
three times a year to Jerusalem, which 
would cause the expediency of good 
roads to be generally felt, may have 
contributed to the same result. 

14. “ Thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bour's landmark,”—Even at the present 
day, the limits between the lands of 
different persons are in general so faintly 
marked that they might be altered with- 
out much difficulty. Hedges, walls, 
and other such inclosures are not known 
in the East, unless as to gardens and 
orchards, Arable ground is always un- 
inclosed, and the marks which dis- 
tinguish one man’s property from another, 
can only be known as landmarks by a 
practised eye. A line of single stones at 
wide intervals, a small ridge of earth, or 
an equally small trench or gutter, form 
the principal classes of landmarks, so 
that a large cultivated plain will appear - 
one unbroken field. Boundaries of some 
kind or other must have been very 
anciently established to prevent disputes, 
Moses speaks of landmarks as already in 
use, not directing them to be set up, but 
forbidding their removal. Perhaps they 
originated in Egypt. The annual inun- 
dation of the Nile, softening the ground 
and obliterating minute marks by its 
slimy deposit, must soon have made the 
cultivators feel the necessity for some 
means of demarcation. It is said that 
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the science of geometry originated in the 
processes and calculations to which they 
resorted for the discovery of their property. 
As, however, an annual survey of this 
sort must have been rather tedious, they 
were probably not long in thinking of 
some standing marks which would not 
be affected by the inundation. These 
were probably stones. Homer mentions 
stone landmarks as ancient at the time of 
the Trojan war. Pallas, in her conflict 
with Mars, thus returned his heavy stroke 
upon her shield :— 


“ She, retiring, with strong grasp upheaved 
, A rugged stone, black, ponderous, from the 


lain, 
alendiack fixed by men of ancient times, 
Which hurling at the neck ofstormy Mars, 
She smote him. Down he fell.”—Cowrer, 


In after times, the Greeks and Romans, 
to render the landmarks the more sacred, 
committed them to the custody of a god, 
Jupiter Terminalis, who was considered 
to be represented by the rude landmark 
stones, which in time came to be some- 
times improved into shapely ones, termi- 
nating in a human bust and head. This 
sort of god was set up at Rome by Numa 
Pompilius, who devoted to destruction the 

rsons and oxen of those who should 

isturb these consecrated landmarks. Be- 
fore his time, according to Plutarch, the 
lands of the Romans had their extent 
marked by no determined limit. But 
landmarks had existed long before in 
Greece and other countries, and every- 
where it washighly penal to remove them. 
We consider the following passages, from 
Halhed’s translation of the Gentoo laws, 
as furnishing striking illustrations of the 
text: “ If any person should dig up the 
roots of a tree pated for a landmark, it 
is a crime, and the magistrates shall fine 
him 200 puns of cowries.—If a person, 
by removing a landmark, fraudulently 
appropriates to himself an additional 
piece of land, the magistrate shall take 
from him a fine of 540 puns of cowries, 
and shall give back the land to the 
owner.—If a person entirely breaks the 
dividing ridge between the tillage of any 
two persons, the magistrate shall fine him 
108 puns of cowries.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 2. “ The priest shall approach 
and speak unto the people.”—It was cus- 
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tomary among most ancient nations for 
a priest to be present on such occasions to 
encourage the soldiers. It is believed by 
the Jews that the priest here mentioned. 
was one set apart and anointed for the 
especial purpose of attending the army, 
to speak to the soldiers, and blow the 
silver trumpets (Num. x. 9); and they 
call him “the anointed for war.” His 
speech, as given in verses 3 and 4, is a 
short and expressive harangue, admirably 
adapted to the occasion and the time, 
which, we are told, was when the men 
were drawn up ready for action. 

5. “ The officers shall speak unto the 
people.” —This ch, like the former, 
was, as the Rabbins say, spoken by the 
priest, and merely repeated by the officers, 
so that it might be heard by the whole 
army. It is probable that, as they add, 
the present speech preceded the former 
in point of time, as the retirement of a 
considerable number of men, which must 
often have happened when this proclama- 
tion was made, would have occasioned 
sad confusion when the men were drawn 
up in battle array. It is not very clear 
who the officers mentioned here were, as 
they are distinguished in verse 9 from the 
military leaders, and the functions as- 
signed them in different passages of 
Scripture are very multifarious. Their 
name is [WOW shoterim, and seems, in 
a general sense, to mean overseers” or 
superintendents, In Exod. v. 6—14, 
they are the “ overseers” over the people 
at work. In Num. xi. 16, they are the 
persons from whom the council of seventy 
was taken. In Deut. i. 15, they are 
among the persons appointed as rulers or 
judges; but they were different from the 
judges afterwards appointed for cities, as 
Moses directs the Hebrews to have judges 
and shoterim in all their gates. (Deut. 
xvi. 18.) In_other places we find them 
representing the people in the great as- 
semblies, or when they entered into 
covenant with God. (Deut. xxix. 10, 
and xxxi. 28, Josh. viii. 33, and xxiii. 
2.) In the instance before us, they 
seem to have acted in some sort as 
heralds; and in 2 Chron. xxvi. 11, we 
meet with a shofer who seems to have 
occupied a post somewhat analogous to 
that of muster-master-general. Under 
the kings, the shoterim seem to have been 
usually taken from the tribe of Levi. 
Michaelis, followed by others, thinks that 
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these functionaries kept the genealogical 
tables of the Hebrews, with a faithful 
record of births, marriages, and deaths; 
and, as they kept the rolls of families, 
had, moreover, the duty of apportioning 
the public burdens and services on the 
people individually. He adds: “ Among 
a people whose notions were completely 
clannish, and among whom all here- 
ditary succession, and even all posthu- 
mous fame, depended on genealogical 
registers, this office must have been fully 
as important as that of a judge.” Our 
version usually renders shoterim by 
officers” aud “scribes.” 

“built a new house, and hath not 
dedicated it,”—That is, has not begun to 
occupy or enjoy it. On their first occu- 
pation of a new house, the Jews made a 
feast, which, being the first eaten there, 
was called the “JJP7, chanach, or “ dedica- 
tion.” (See Patrick, in locum.) The 
word is the same as that which expresses 
the “dedication” of the Temple; and 
although it does not here imply any con- 
secration to holy uses, it may possibly 
refer to some religious solemnity of 
prayer and thanksgiving with which 
pious men were accustomed to enter on 
the occupation of new houses. In Nehem. 
xii. 27, et seq. there is an account of the 
ceremonies at “ the dedication” of the 
walls of Jerusalem, which may assist our 
ideas on the subject. The Jews think 
that the exemption extended to a year 
from the commencement of occupation. 
In the East, where, generally, every man 
is ambitious to build himself a new house 
according to his own fancy, and rather 
dislikes to repair and occupy an old one, 
this event is a sort of era in a man’s life, 
which accounts for the importance here 
attached to it. The feeling on this 
subject was not peculiar to the Jews. 
Homer (Iliad, ii.) mentions it as a personal 
misfortune in the fate of Protesilaus, the 
first Greek killed in the Trojan war, 
that— 

«¢ ___A wife he left, 


To rend in Phylace her bleeding cheeks, 
And an unfinish’d mansion.’—CowPeEr. 


6. “ Planted a vineyard, and hath not 
yet eaten of it.”—This must, by parity of 
reason, be understood to extend also to 
orchards, olive-yards, and the like. The 
Jews say that five trees planted together, 
and in good order, sufficed for a ground 
of exemption from military service. This 
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must have operated for five years, as the | 
law did not regard fruits as fit for use in 

the first three years; the fourth produced 

the first-fruits, which were to taken 
to the place of the sanctuary, and eaten 
there; and thus the produce did not 
become wholly at the proprietor’s own 
disposal until the fifth year. 

7. “ Betrothed a wife, and hath not 
taken her.”"—This refers to the custom 
still common among Oriental nations, in 
which persons are often betrothed to each 

other a long time before the marriage is 
actually completed and the bride taken 
home. In chap. xxiv. 5, there is a 

sequel to this law, directing that a man 

should be exempt from service a year 
after marriage. As there could be no 

want of men in a country where every 

man was liable to serve, the Jews always 
seem to have interpreted these exemptions 

in the largest possible sense. Their 

utility in a nation so constituted must be 

apparent. Josephus touches on one good 

reason for them, that men, when taken 

from that which had much engaged their 

attention and were preparing to enjoy, 

would not be likely to serve very cheer- 

fully, and might be rather too careful to 

preserve their lives. Michaelis states 
the resultstill more clearly. “These four 

immunities, independent of their mani- 
fest equity, were attended with two very 

great political ‘benefits, in promoting, 

first, marriages, and secondly, the culture 

of the soil, which are never more neces- 

sary than in time of war. The worst 

evil of war does not, perhaps, consist in 

this, that thousands perish in battle, but 

that the fields, from fear, remain untilled, 

and that few marriages are concluded, so 

that the next generation must necessarily 

fall off in point of numbers...The above 

mentioned immunities, however, which 

are very happily defined, served in some 

measure to counteract the disasters in- 

separable from war. Whenever a war 

threatened, or broke out, every man who 

had no great inclination to take the field, 

aud yet did not choose publicly to declare 

himself a poltroon, would naturally think 

of taking a wife, if not already married, 

or of planting a vineyard, or of doing 

some of those other things that, by their 

tendency to make amends for the mis- 

chiefs of war, would entitle him to ex- 

emption from its duties.” These obser- 

vations apply with peculiar force to 
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Oriental warfare, and to the condition 
of an eastern country when at war with 
its neighbours. 

8. “ What man is there that is fearful 
and fainthearted,””—One would think that 
no man would avail himself of such an 
immunity as this, which involved a 
voluntary declaration of cowardice. But 
the fact was otherwise, of which we have 
a remarkable instance in the history of 
Gideon, more than two-thirds (22,000 
out of 32,000) of whose army left him 
when permission was proclaimed for the 
“fearful and fainthearted” to retire. 
(Judges vii. 3.) The truthis, that much 
as the Jews came to be ultimately dis- 
tinguished for their valour and prowess, 
they were, for a considerable period after 
the exode, a timid and unwarlike people, 
who recovered but slowly from the de- 
press influence which the “hard 

ondage” in Egypt had exercised upon 
their mind and character. This the 
more magnifies the Divine power, which 
put such a people in possession of Pales- 
tine, notwithstanding the numerous and 
warlike adversaries by whom they were 
opposed. The manner in which the forces 
were levied was not calculated to exclude 
the usual proportion of cowardly people 
from the original levy, aud hence the 
present after-process was resorted to for 
getting rid of those who were likely to do 
double mischief, by the example they set, 
and by the disorder their conduct would 
occasion. This was of the more import- 
ance in an irregular militia, such as was 
the Hebrew force. “In our standing 
armies,” observes Michaelis, “ the strict- 
ness of military discipline compels the 
most dastardly cowards, as they are con- 
fined in close ranks, to fight nearly as 
well as the bravest warriors. Some thou- 
sand years ago, however, the case was in 
all points very different. Military ope- 
rations were not so artificial and mecha- 
nical as now.” We read of some ancient 
generals who resorted to some such 
expedient as the present to clear their 
armies of cowards; but we do not know 
of any but the Hebrew nation which had 
a standing law calculated for that object. 

10. “ When thou comest nigh unto a 
city,” &c.—From hence to verse 15, we 
have the regular war-law; that is, the 
law applicable to all ordinary wars, as 
distinguished from those with the seven 
devoted nations, who were to be treated 
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under the special law which we find in 
verses 16—18. In other words, we have 
first the general law, and then the excep- 
tion. The details claim the attention of 
those who would enter into the principles 
on which we see that future wars were 
conducted. 

—“Proclaim peace unto it.”—That is, 
that the lives and property of the inha- 
bitants should be safe, if they surrendered 
the place on certain conditions. Tribute 
is the only condition here mentioned; but 
the Jewish writers add, that they were 
also to renounce idolatry, and become 
subject to the Jews. There are not three 
things, as they state them, but two— 
subjection being implied in tribute. If 
the Rabbins were right, it is more pro- 
bable that these two things were proposed 
rather as alternatives than as conditions, 
and that the enemy would have been at 
liberty to accept either, but not bound 
to accept both. In fact, we shall here- 
after find the Jews rendering nations 
tributary without requiring them to be- 
come proselytes. We are convinced, 
however, that the whole opinion is wrong, 
as there is nothing in the Pentateuch, or 
elsewhere in the Bible, which sanctions 
au attempt to compel a people to change 
their religion. This, however, which the 
Rabbins attribute to their law, was 
actually the war-law of Mohamme- 
danism, by which tribute or conversion 
were proposed as the only alternatives of 
peace. Their law on this point is thus 
stated in the ‘ Mischat-ul-Masabih,’ in 
accordance with the Koran:—“ When 
you meet your enemies the polytheists, 
invite them to three things ; and which- 
ever they accept of, approve of in them, 
and refrain from troubling them: invite 
them to Islam, and if they accept it, 
then do not spill their blood or take their 
property. But if they refuse to become 
Musselmans, call upon them to pay a 
poll-tax: and if they refuse to give it, 
then ask assistance from God, and fight 
them.” The law of the present chapter 
seems to leave it doubtful whether terms 
of peace were, in the first instance, to be 
offered to the devoted nations; and Bib- 
lical scholars are rather divided on the 
subject. Some Jewish writers of autho- 
rity think in the affirmative, and say that 
Joshua actually did send ‘three deputa- 
tions to the Canaanites, two with offers of 
peace, and the third with a declaration 
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of war. But we do not see how this can 
be rendered compatible with the strong 
injunctions to “make no covenant with 
them, nor shew mercy unto them” (Deut. 
vii. 2); or with the conduct of the 
Gibeonites, who, when they wished to 
save their lives by timely submission, 
only hoped to do so by deceiving Joshua 
into the belief that they did not belong 
to any one of the seven nations. This 
last difficulty they indeed obviate by say- 
ing, that the Gibeonites had previously 
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refused the alternatives of peace, and 
wished, though late, to repair their error. 
Even these authorities, however, do not 
state that conversion was one of the 
alternatives proposed by Joshua to the 
Canaanites. The first message, they say, 
was “Let him flee who will;” the 
second, “ Let him surrender who will;” 
and the third, “Let him fight who 
will.” 

12. “ Besiege it.—Some details con- 
cerning ancient sieges will more properly 
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be brought out by the account given in 
Scripture of several which actually took 
place. Meanwhile, our wood-cut, after 
an engraving in the ‘ Description de 
VEgypte,’ will suggest some leading ideas 
on the subject. It is copied from the 
walls of what is commonly called the 
*¢ Memnonium,” at Thebes, and is un- 
questionably the most ancient representa- 
tion extant of an attempt to take a fortified 
place. Its interest is the greater when 
we reflect that the usages of the Israelites 
in the attack of fortified places were, at 
ne ny doubtless ay as they oe 

rought from Egypt, and consequently 
such as this coane axtibies for ihe repre- 
sentation isreferred to the time of Remeses 
the Great, four of whose sons appear (at 
the bottom) directing the assault, and 
whose reign commenced rather less than 
a century (s.c. 1355) after the present 
time. This remarkable representation 
has much engaged the attention of anti- 
quarians, and various explanations have 
been given. All that is essential to the 
illustration of the subject the eye will 
readily discover. We shall have some 
future occasion to refer back to it. 

13. “Smite every male thereof’ with the 
edge of the sword.”—We are not told how 
the Hebrew assailants were to act in the 
event that, in the further progress of the 
siege, the inhabitants offered to capitulate 
and sued for quarter. Probably they 
were allowed the same, or nearly the 
same, conditions which had first been 
offered. At any rate, the execution here 
permitted, seems to proceed on the sup- 
position that the place had been taken by 
storm. Mohammed did not omit to pro- 
vide for such a contingency as we have 
mentioned, thus:—“ When you besiege 
a fort, if the people of the fort demand 
quarter in the name of God and his mes- 
senger (Mohammed), then do not grant 
it; but pledge to them your own faith and 
that of your companions; for if you break 
your own faith and that of your companions, 
at ts easier than to break that of God and 
his messenger.” Mohammedans in gene- 
ral have been but too ready to act on this 
vile intimation. The effect of the law 
now before us is, that all the males fit to 
bear arms were to be put to death; but 
that all the females, and the males not of 
age to bear arms (which is the usual 
meaning of “little ones”), were to be 
spared. We do not see any use in going 
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far for an explanation of this direction. 
Its severity, as compared with the usages 
of modern European warfare, must at 
once be admitted. But that severity was 
not confined to the Hebrew mode of war- 
fare; it formed the common war-law of 
all ancient nations, among whom the 
male prisoners capable of bearing arms 
were not only put to death, but were often 
previously subjected to the most horrid 
and barbarous tortures. It was onl: 
slowly that men learned to consider it 
more advantageous to retain their cap- 
tives, or to sell them as slaves, than to kill 
them; and the plan of keeping prisoners, 
to be exchanged for those taken by the 
enemy, was only introduced when wars 
became of longer duration than they 
usually were in the first ages. The treat- 
ment of prisoners partly resulted from the 
peculiarities of ancient warfare. The 
subjugation of a people was not then the 
result of a succession of battles, in which 
prisoners remained with both parties; but 
a single battle usually decided the fate of 
a nation, so that prisoners only remained 
with the exasperated victors. When 
armies became more disciplined, and 
nations learned to manage their resources, 
so that even defeated armies would re- 
peatedly rally, and a nation could endure 
a succession of defeats before it was con- 
quered or a peace concluded, prisoners 
necessarily remained in the hands of both 
ies, and were, after a time, preserved 
by both, to be exchanged at the conclu- 
sion of the war. We venture to think 
that this is as good an explanation as can 
be given of the imputed severity of the 
Hebrew military law. Michaelis, who 
has given much attention to this subject, 
has many excellent remarks, of which, it 
will be seen, we have availed ourselves in 
the illustration of this chapter. He does 
not enter into the view which we have 
here been led to take; but, on the text 
before us, he observes, “The Israelites 
could not regulate their conduct by our 
more merciful law of nations, which is, 
by several thousand years, of later date ; 
but they acted precisely as their van- 
quished foes would have done, had they 
been lucky enough to have been the con- 
querors; and they therefore merit the 
praise of magnanimity, if, to lessen the 
evils of war, we see them refraining in the 
smallest degree from insisting on requital 
of like for like to the utmost. The ene- 
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mies with whom the Israelites had to deal 
were wont not merely to put the van- 
quished to death, but at the same time to 
exercise great cruelties upon them. The 
Bible is full of relations to this purport. 
«eeeeThe law of nations, according to 
which the Israelites had to carry on war, 
was made by these nations themselves ; 
for this law is founded on the manners of 
nations, and on the permission which we 
have to treat others as they treat us.” 
Michaelis also, very properly, cites, in 
corroboration of the Scripture statements, 
the testimony of the Romans, who, al- 
though they behaved much more severely 
to their enemies than we do, complained 
grievously of the barbarous conduct of the 
Carthaginians towards their prisoners ; 
and these Carthaginians were the direct 
descendants of the Canaanites, and had 
an Asiatic law of nations. It must also 
be remarked, as partly accounting for the 
destruction of the adult males, that among 
the ancient nations there was no such dis- 
tinction between a citizen and a soldier as 
among us, and that every one who couwkd 
bear arms, actually did so when occasion 
required. 

16. “ Thou shalt save nothing alive that 
breatheth.”—This is the exception to that 
general war-law to which the preceding 
note refers; and it is an exception which 
nas provoked more animadversion than 
even the general law itself. Something 
has been incidentally said on the subject 
in the notes to Num. xxxi. 14, and in the 
note on verse 10 of the present chapter. 
We may now further observe, that the 
general law was applicable to distant 
countries, which the Hebrews were not 
intended to occupy, and which they had 
therefore no object in depopulating, and 
might deave in the occupation of the old 
inhabitants on their consenting to pay 
tribute, or, at the worst, were only author- 
ized to enfeeble that nation by the de- 
struction of the males able to bear arms. 
But the present law is intended to meet a 
different case. It applies to nations whose 
country the Israelites were to occupy as 
their own and peculiar land; and from 
the degraded and corrupt character of the 
old inhabitants, and from their principles 
being most adverse to those of the Hebrew 
constitution, it was in the highest degree 
dangerous that they should be suffered to 
remain in the land along with the Hebrews. 
The principal reason, therefore, which the 
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Scripture assigns for this law of extermi- 
nation, was the extraordinary condition 
of profligacy and impiety at which the 
Canaanites had arrived. This was noto- 
rious even in the time of Abraham: but 
the measure of their iniquity was not then 
full, that is, their enormities had not at- 
tained that height which rendered their 
destruction judicially necessary. Their 
destruction is scarcely ever enjoined with- 
out their guilt being assigned as a cause, 
and therefore it is right to give that cause 
the principal weight. ‘ Now,” says 
Bishop Watson, “ it will be impossible to 
prove that it was contrary to God’s moral 
justice to exterminate so wicked a people. 
He made the Israelites the executors of 
his vengeance; and, in doing this, he 
gave such evident and terrible proof of 
his abomination of vice as could not fail 
to strike the surrounding nations with 
astonishment and terror, and to impress 
upon the minds of the Israelites what they 
were to expect if they followed the ex- 
ample of the nations whom he commanded 
them to cut off. ‘ Ye shall not commit 
any Of these abominations, that the land 
spue you not out also, as it spued out the 
nations which were before you.’ (Levit. 
xviii. 28.) How strong and descriptive 
is this language! The vices of the inha- 
bitants were so abominable that the very 
land was sick of them, and forced to 
vomit them forth as the stomach dis- 
gorges deadly poison.” (‘Apology for 
the Bible.) This view takes the matter 
in its broadest and strongest meaning, and 
assumes the real intention to be that 
which is clearly and repeatedly declared, 
without seeking inferential conclusions to 
show that the injunction is to be under- 
stood less severely than its plain terms 
indicate. It is better at once to avow 
that the Canaanites were to be judicially 
exterminated, on the same grounds and 
under the same principle as that on which 
the far more awful judgment of the 
Deluge had before been brought upon the 
world. It is, however, certain that the 
Canaanites had the alternative of migra- 
tion before them, and it appears that many 
of them did adopt this alternative. And 
although it does not appear that the Jews 
had any authority to propose to them a 
change of religion as an alternative— 
which would have been to convert them 
by the sword—there is much that favours 
the conclusion that, if any city or people 
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had been spontaneously impressed by the 
evidences of Divine power which marked 
the wondrous progress of the Hebrews, and 
had been struck by the beauty and purity 
of the faith established among them, and 
had then turned from their idols and their 
abominations, humbling themselves before 
the God of Israel, they might, and would, 
have been excepted from the general. sen- 
tence of condemnation. Josh. xi. 19, 20, 
seems to imply that, if their hearts had 
not, to the last, been hardened, they might 
have found favour. There are instances 
which lead to this conclusion, particularly 
that of Rahab, who, with all her family, 
was preserved, with the full sanction of 
Joshua, when her city was destroyed. 
This was her reward for concealing the 
Hebrew spies; her doing which is stated 
by the Apostle to have been the result of 
her faith in Jehovah. (Josh. vi. 17, 22— 
25; Heb. xi.31.) For some observations 
as to the manner in which this law was 
obeyed, see the note on Judges ii. 2, 3. 
19. (“‘ For the tree of the field is man’s 
life.””)—The word “life” is not in the ori- 
ginal, and the clause reads more correctly 
without it. There have been many various 
readings, of which Dr. Boothroyd's is per- 
haps the best: “Thou shalt not cut them 
down to employ them in the siege; for 
the fruit-trees of the field are for the 
support of man.” The meaning of the 
whole very clearly is, that, in the case of 
a long siege, where there might be a want 
of wood for raising works against the town, 
they were to abstain from using for the 
purpose those trees that bore fruit, while 
others equally fit for their occasions could 
be procured. Of course, this precept 
would absolutely prohibit the unneces- 
sary destruction of fruit-trees as an act of 
wanton aggression, As, in the East, a 
much more considerable part of man’s 
subsistence is derived from fruit-bearing 
trees than in our climates, the wanton 
destruction of such trees is considered 
little less than an act of impiety. Mo- 
hammed, in one of his wars, cut down 
the date-trees of the Beni-Nadr (a tribe 
of Jews), and burnt them. This act must 
evidently have been viewed with strong 
disapprobation even by his own people, 
for he found it necessary to affirm that he 
had received a revelation from heaven 
sanctioning the deed: “This revelation 
came down: ‘What palm-trees ye cut 
down, or left standing on their roots, were 
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so cut down or left by the will of God» 
that he might disgrace the evil-doers.’’ 
(‘ Koran,’ chap. lix.; ‘Mischat-ul-Masa- 
bih,’ chap. v.) It is very probable that 
Mohammed did not dare to repeat the 
experiment. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Verse 4. “ Bring down the heifer unto a 


rough valley." FX Ong nahal aithan, 
“rough valley,” in our version; but 
which is more properly rendered, as by 
Boothroyd, ‘an overflowing torrent ;” 
that is, not one of those numerous streams 
which, in Palestine, cease to flow in sum- 
mer; but one that maintains its course 
throughout the year. The reason for this 
probably was that it might be certain 
the stream would carry away the blood 
of the heifer, leaving none of what repre- 
sented the impure blood of the murderer 
to pollute the land. The solemnity of 
the ceremonies of purgation, as well as 
the terms of the law, expressing the deep 
pollution of the land stained with inno- 
cent blood, are admirably calculated to 
impress an Oriental mind with a strong 
sense of the respect due to the life of man 
and the deep guilt of murder. These 
were things the Hebrews probably needed 
to learn, for we observe, even at this day, 
that Orientals in general regard the waste 
of human life with great and culpable 
indifference. These ceremonies might 
also be useful in another respect, by tend- 
ing to make the fact of the murder gene- 
rally known, and thus leading to the 
detection of the murderer. The necessity 
of often taking the victim heifer to a 
considerable distance before a perennial 
stream could be found, would also con- 
tribute much to the same result. Only 
those who have lived in the East, where 
there is no printing or newspapers, or any 
of our own familiar and effective methods 
of communicating intelligence, and have 
observed the little notice which the most 
atrocious murders attract, will fully esti- 
mate the importance of such solemnities 
as the present, calculated to make the 
fact generally known. 

11. “ Wouldest have her to thy wife.” — 
Most commentators apprehend that the 
marriages here mentioned were not ab- 
solutely approved, but that the direction 
is intended as far as possible to obviate 
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the evils of a practice which could not be 
wholly eradicated. The woman of course 
was the man’s slave, whom he might either 
sell or retain in his own household; but 
if he was bent on making her his wife, 
the following directions were not to be 
neglected. 

12. “Shave her head.”—Many think 
that the directions in this and the follow- 
ing verse were intended with a view of 
rendering the captive less attractive to the 
captor, and also to give him time to re- 
consider well his intention. Others sup- 
pose that the personal directions merely 
refer to ceremonies of mourning or puri- 
fication. Shaving the woman’s head 
might certainly tend to make her dis- 
agreeable to the captor. But as shaving 
the head, as an act of mourning on the 
death of friends, was certainly a custom 
(to which we shall have a future occasion 
to advert more particularly) very common 
among ancient nations, and is still re- 
tained in the East, we are certainly most 
disposed to consider this and the other 

articulars as referring to what the woman 

isto be allowed to do in the month of 
mourning for her parents. Perhaps the 
details are specified, in order that her 
mourning might not be characterized by 
any of the peculiar rites of her native 
idolatry. 

“ Pare her nails.”—The verb in this 
clause is JW asak, and implies making, 
doing, acting, in so general a sense that 
its precise force can in most cases only 
be gathered from the context. In the 
present instance its force cannot be so 
gathered, and therefore the best rendering 
will be to leave it as vague as possible, 
as, “do her nails,” without saying what 
she should do to them. Now we know 
of three things that may be done to 
nails:—1. To pare them, as our version 
renders, This is certainly analogous to 
shaving the head, as previously directed ; 
but as people do pare their nails on 
ordinary occasions, it is difficult to see 
the reason for a direction to do what was 
not likely to be left undone. 2. To let 
them grow, as in the marginal reading. 
We apprehend this to be the right inter- 
pretation. To let the nails grow is in 
the East an act of mourning, and, as such, 
it coincided with the direction to cut her 
hair. Besides, those who contend that the 
intention of these regulations was to ren- 
der the woman disagrecable to her cap- 
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tor, will admit that this object was more 
likely to be attained under this inter- 
pretation. 3. To dress her nails, which 
implies much more in the East than in 
Europe, as it includes the staining of the 
nails to the colour of iron rust, by means 
ofa drug prepared with the leaves of a 
plant called henna, This general custom 
of the East seems to have been very 
ancient, as Egyptian mummies have been 
found with their nails thus coloured, 
and, apparently, by the same means. 
We do not believe, however, that this is 
here intended. It forms an act of personal 
adornment; and therefore does not co- 
incide either with her condition as a 
mourner, or with the other directions con- 
cerning her hair and dress, 

13, “ Put the raiment of her captivity 
from off her.” —This doubtless means the 
raiment in which she was taken captive. 
We know that it was usual in ancient 
times for women, when they were so cir- 
cumstanced as to expect to be become 
captives if their friends were defeated, to 
put on their finest dresses and ornaments 
previous to an engagement, in the hope 
of obtaining the favourable consideration 
of the conquerors should their fears be 
realized. This direction may therefore 
have been either in order to render them 
less attractive in the eyes of the captor, 
or else it is of the permission for the 
captive to indulge herself in mourning 
for her parents: it was then usual to lay 
aside all ornamental and gay attire. 

“ And bewail her father and her mother 
a full month”*°—Who, if not slain in the 
war, were now lost to her peel for 
ever. The time is that usually spent by 
the Jews in bewailing their relations. 
This clause must be regarded as a most 
humane regulation, well calculated to 
alleviate the great calamity which had 
befallen the captive woman. It allowed 
her an interval for indulging in grief 
undisturbed, and in which she might 
learn to view her condition with greater 
calmness than could at first be expected. 
The text seems to direct, that if the victor 
changed his mind after he had treated 
her as one he intended to marry; or if, 
after she had for a time lived with him as 
his wife, he happened not to like her, and 
was resolved to part with her—in either 
of these cases it ceased to be in his power 
to deal with her asa prisoner, by selling 
her, as such, for his pecuniary profit. 
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She might still, probably, be retained in 
his family, but if not, she was certainly 
to be enfranchised. 

17. © The right of the firstborn is his.” — 
The effect of this law must not be over- 
looked. Before this time the father might, 
as we see in Genesis, transfer the rights 
of primogeniture to a younger son; but 
this law renders the rights of the first- 
born inalienable. It is very probable 
that what gave occasion to this law, was 
the too frequent occurrence of instances 
in which the second and favourite wife 
had employed her ascendancy in in- 
triguing for the benefit of her own chil- 
dren, and the jealousies and strifes which 
arose in families in consequence. Such 
a law as the present seems a necessary 
result of polygamy, and very expressively 
points out one of the evils of a practice 
which the law of Moses seems rather to 
have tolerated than approved. 

22. “ Hang him on a tree.”—Hanging 

alive is not a Hebrew punishment, and 
is not once mentioned in all the Bible. 
What our version renders ‘“ hanging” 
always means “gibbeting:” as indeed 
the context, in most cases, shows. It was 
an additional punishment, intended to be 
in the highest degree degrading, and 
therefore restricted, as some of the Jews 
inform us, to the crimes of idolatry and 
blasphemy ; although others say, that all 
who were stoned were also hanged. In 
the text, Josh. viii. 29, where Joshua is 
said to have hanged the king of Ai, it 
must be understood that he had been 
peoviously put to death; and in a 
ollowing chapter (x. 26), where the 
similar treatment of five kings is men- 
tioned, it is expressly said that they were 
previously slain. Theexpression in verse 
23, “He that is hanged is accursed of 
God,” led the Jews to consider this 
subsequent punishment as in the highest 
degree ignominious, and the object of it 
most abominable. The expression, of 
course, does not imply that a man was 
accursed because he was hung on a tree 
(which also means a beam or gallows), 
but because his crimes had deserved such 
punishment. 

23, “His body shall not remain™ all 
night upon the tree.”—This implies that 
there was, even at this early time, such a 
custom as that which is not yet extinct 
in civilized Europe, of leaving the body 
of a criminal to rot on the gibbet, cor- 
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rupting the air, and brutalizing the minds 
of the people. It was an Egyptian cus- 
tom, as we see from Gen. xl. 19, where 
a person hanged is represented as devoured 
by birds; and that it was also a Canaan- 
itish practice, we find from 2 Sam. xxi. 
6—11, where the Gibeonites left on the 
gibbet the two sons and five grandsons of 
Saul, where they were watched by Riz- 
pah, the mother of the former, who - 
“suffered neither the birds of the air to 
rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the 
field by night.” The reason given for 
this direction, “ Lest the land be defiled,” 
may be understood to refer either to the 
corruption of the air, in a hot climate, 
from the stench of gibbeted bodies, or 
else to the legal pollution which the con- 
tinued presence of a dead body might 
occasion. The Jews, in later times, 
applied all the rules connected with this 
punishment, and all the ignominy it 
involved, to the Roman punishment of 
crucifixion, as we shall, in the New 
Testament, have occasion to observe. But 
the punishments were in fact very differ- 
ent; that of the Jews being merely a 
dishonour done to the dead body of an 
executed criminal; whereas crucifixion 
was an act of execution on a living cri- 
minal, under which the tortured culprit 
sometimes remained alive until the fourth, 
or even the seventh day. It was there- 
fore happy that the Jews applied the 
clause now before us to this most horrid 
punishment, which never entered the 
contemplation of Moses, and to which 
nothing that is here said of gibbeting will 
really apply; for the Romans so far in- 
dulged their feeling on this subject, that 
in the evening of the day of execution 
they killed the unhappy men who re- 
mained alive on the cross, and took their 
bodies down before sunset. This they 
did: with the two thieves who were 
crucified with Jesus, and were surprised 
to find um already dead. The direction 
to “bury him that day” is not to dictate, 
but to prevent any peculiarity in his case. 
In the East it is a custom—rendered 
necessary by climate, the heat of which 
occasions the rapid decomposition of 
dead bodies—for a person to be interred 
the same day on which he dies, unless 
when the death takes place late in the 
day, in which case the interment may be 
postponed to the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Verse 6. “ Thou shalt not take the dam 
with the young.”—This law is restricted 
to wild birds, having their nests abroad, 
and not to poultry kept at home, or to 
wild birds intruding upon a_person’s 
premises, It also evidently extends to 
all kinds of birds, not distinguishing the 
edible from those reputed injurious. 
This precept has been variously under- 
stood; but most commonly as intended, 
with others of a similar description, to 
humanize the minds of the people, lead- 
ing them to feel that Divine Providence 
extended its regard over all its creatures, 
and that a spirit of benevolence and 
compassion would not be unprized by 
God even as manifested towards the 
animal creation. There may also be an 
ulterior view towards the preservation of 
the species, most of which are useful in 
some way or other, particularly in coun- 
tries infested with snakes, scorpions, and 
other noxious reptiles, which are also 
subject to the invasion of armies of locusts, 
and in which annoying insects of various 
Kinds abound. Birds are so useful, in 
many ways not known to the mass of the 
people, that perhaps it would not be 
going too far to say that there is scarcely, 
in any country, a species of bird the 
extinction of which would not be more 
or less followed by injurious results. 
Every one knows the consequences which 
have in some places followed from the 
wars waged against crows, sparrows, and 
other birds, supposed to be injurious to 
agriculture, but which were found, too 
late, to have really rendered useful ser- 
vice to it, by destroying more formidable 
depredators—the insects infesting corn- 
fields and gardens. Under this view, 
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such a precept as this must have been 
particularly appropriate to the present 
circumstances of the Israelites, who were 
about to enter a country with which they 
were unacquainted, and where they might 
very probably attempt to extirpate any 
species of bird that seemed troublesome, 
without adverting to its real importance. 
The obligation to let the hen escape, 
would preclude the extirpation of the 
species; while the permission to take the 
young would operate in checking an 
inordinate increase. A very similar rule 
to the present operates among sportsmen, 
in different countries, who wish to keep 
any particular species of game in exist- 
ence. From the little mention of any 
bird but the dove in Scripture, one might, 
think that the country was rather defi- 
cient in birds; and this would strengthen 
the above conclusion. We do not recol- 
lect, even in the poetical books, any 
notice of, or image drawn from, the 
notes of birds; and some travellers have 
noticed, with surprise, the absence in 
Palestine, of the melody with which their 
sweet voices fill the woods of their own 
country. 

8. “ Make a battlement for thy roof.” — 
A parapet, to prevent Pere from falling 
from the top of the house, is of course 
here intended. The roofs of Oriental 
houses are always flat. They are gene- 
rally composed of reeds, branches, and 
twigs, laid over the rafters, the whole 
trodden into a somewhat compact mass, 
and covered externally with earth, clay 
or plaster, more or less tempered in dif- 
ferent countries, and sufficiently calcu- 
lated, with proper care, to keep out the 
infrequent rains of climates naturally 
dry. As the roof is much resorted to by 
the people on various occasions, particu- 
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larly to enjoy the cool of the evenings, 
and to sleep in the open air during the 
summer nights, a parapet, to prevent the 
danger of a fall, is evidently necessary. 
In fact, most eastern houses have para- 
pets, built with brick or mud, and of 
various heights, from three to six feet, 
which not only prevent this danger, but 
secure some degree of privacy to this 
open bed-chamber. The latter would 
indeed seem to be the primary object, as 
the side of the roof that overlooks the 
inner court of the house itself, is generally 
less guarded than that towards the street. 
The danger of a fall is equal either way, 
but the writer has known it very common 
for roofs to have a high wall towards the 
street, without any fence towards the 
court-yard. As the former is almost 
never omitted, and the latter often is, we 
incline to think that the present direction 
applies particularly to the necessity that 
there should be a defence towards the 
interior area of the house itself. The 
latter, when it does exist, is usually 
either a wooden balustrade or a parapet, 
much lower than that on the exterior wall 
of the house. The houses of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were also built with 
flat roofs, so that we read of their walking 
and taking the air upon them, and also 
standing there to see the shows and public 
processions, Indeed the custom of sleep- 
ing on the house-top was not unknown, 
or the danger from their being without 
parapets. The accident which happened 


to Elpenor, in Homer (‘ Odyssey,’ x.), 
might easily occur in an Oriental house 
wanting a proper defence on both sides of 
the roof. This persou— 


“* Seeking cooller air, which, overcharg’d 

With wine, he needed, on the palace-roof 

Of Circe slept, apart from all the rest. 

Awaken’d by the clamour of my friends 

Newly arisen, he also sprang to rise, 

And, in his haste, forgetful where to find 

The deep-descending stairs, plung’d through the 
roof. 

That shock his neck-bone, parting at the joint, 

Sustain’d not, and his spirit sought the shades,’’— 

CowrER. 


10. “ Not plow with an ox and an ass 
together.”—This precept has been the 
subject of a variety of interpretations, 
Some think it intended to prevent occa- 
sion for the violation of the law (Lev. 
xix. 9), “Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind.” Others, 
that the injunction is symbolical, and 
intended to forbid intermarriages with 
pagans and unbelievers. This interpreta- 
tion is founded on 2 Cor. vi. 14—16. 
But others are of opinion that it has refer- 
euce to some rite of idolatrous nations, 
which believed that their fields would be 
the more fruitful if thus ploughed. What 
has been thought to render this the more 
probable, is the unlikelihood that creatures 
so different in character and motion should 
be put under the same yoke, unless from 
a superstitious motive. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a sufficient reason is found in that 
humanity towards the animal creation by 
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which so many of the Mosaical precepts 
are dictated. Burder has well illustrated 
this view of the present text. ‘The ass 
is lower than the ox, and when ina yoke 
together must bear the principal weight, 
and that in a very painful position of 
the neck ; his steps are unequal, and his 
strength is inferior, which must occasion 
an irregular draught, and great oppression 
to both. Theass isa stubborn, refractory, 
and, in these countries, a spirited crea- 
ture: the ox, on the contrary, is gentle, 
tractable, and patient.” (¢ Oriental Lite- 
rature,’ No. 337.) Oxen are commonly 
used in the East for drawing the plough ; 
and, although, in common with other 
travellers, the writer of this note has 
occasionally seen an ox and an ass yoked 
together, he should not judge it to be any- 
where a common practice. It seems 
rather to be in most instances the resource 
of a poor man, who not possessing, or 
being unable to borrow, two oxen, joins 
his ass to the yoke with only one ox; 
and on witnessing such a scene, it often 
occurred to us that this law was intended 
to preclude such an association on a simi- 
lar emergency, which was likely enough 
to occur in a country where the land was 
divided into a vast number of small here- 
ditary portions. Of ploughs we shall 
have future occasion to speak. The 
plough represented in our cut is copied 
from an ancient Egyptian sculpture, and 
may be supposed to have had a general 
resemblance to that in use among the 
Hebrews. Notwithstanding its simplicity, 
it is probably better and more modern 
than any which they knew at this period 
of their history; for there are other 
sculptures and paintings which exhibit 
ploughs much more rude, and apparently 
without an iron coulter, being merely 
adapted to scratch the ground. 

11. “ Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts, as of woollen and linen to- 
gether.” —This translation probably con- 
veys the correct meaning, and is corrobo- 
rated by the practice of the modern Jews, 
who, although they usually adopt, at 
least in external appearance, the costume 
of the country in which they live, are 
careful not to wear any garment composed 
of linen or woollen woven together, or made 
of one of these materials and sewed with 
the other. The reason most generally at- 
tributed to this and the othersimilar laws 
is, that they were intended to discounte- 
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nance the unnatural or improper con- 
nections to which the heathen world was 
prone, by creating a feeling that all in- 
congruous mixtures were, in a general 
sense, unpleasing to God. The reason, 
however, assigned by Josephus, with 
whom the Misiina concurs, is, that dresses 
of this description were peculiar to the 
priesthood, and were on that ground 
forbidden to the people. This pinion, 
from one who was himself a priest, is 
entitled to attention—perhaps more atten- 
tion than that of Maimonides, and others 
after him, who say that the precept was 
intended asa preservative against idolatry, 
it being a custom for the heathen priests 
to wear at times such mixed garments, 
combining the products of animals and 
plants, with a metal ring on their finger. 
By this, as it would seem, they hoped to 
obtain the happy influence of some favour- 
able conjunction of the stars, to bring a 
blessing upon their sheep and their flax. 
Some one of these reasons is probably 
correct; and the last may be easily incor- 
porated with the first. Mohammed pro- 
bably had a view to this law, without 
understanding it, in forbidding dresses of 
silk, except for women. He is represented 
as saying, “Whoever wears a silken 
garment in this world, shall not wear it 
in the world to come.” Most of his 
followers, however, have taken the liberty 
of evading this by wearing robes of silk 
interwoven with cotton, the silk often 
predominating, and often with only a 
very little cotton, to prevent it from being 
wholly a silken garment. Rigid Mos- 
lems, however, carefully abstain from 
such mixed stuffs. Thus, the warlike 
reformers of Arabia, the Wahabees, might 
always be recognised by the entire absence 
of silks in their dress: whereas, as Burck- - 
hardt informs us, “One who had not 
embraced this creed would assuredly have 
some part of his dress of silk—either the 
kerchief round his head would be inter- 
woven with silk, or his gown would be 
sewed with silk.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Verse 2. “A bastard."—The word 
WI mamzer, occurs only here and in 
Zech. ix. 6. Its origin and etymology 
are very uncertain, and equally so its 
signification. Michaelis, Waterland, and 
others, render it by “stranger,” or 
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or 


“alien ;” and we strongly incline to this 
opinion as agreeing fully with the context. 
The whole will then mean, that strangers 
in general were to be excluded; and 
then, as the Ammonites and Moabites 
were not strangers, in the absolute sense 
of the word, being descended from Abra- 
ham’s nephew, they are particularly 
mentioned as included in the. sentence, 
for thereasonsassigned. And then, again, 
lest this inclusion of related tribes should 
be thought to extend also to the Edom- 
ites, they are particularly mentioned as 
entitled to more favourable terms on 
account of their nearer relationship. 
Then, finally, the Egyptians are mentioned 
as the sole exception to the continued 
exclusion of unrelated nations. This 
seems to us the most satisfactory expla- 
nation; and, without understanding the 
word mamzer, we absolutely do not 
know how strangers in general were to be 
considered as to admission to the congre< 
gation. The Jewish writers in general, 
however, understand that the word refers 
to the progeny of the connections pro- 
hibited as incestuous in Lev. xviii.; and 
those who give it the largest signification 
restrict it to the persons who were genea- 
logically strangers in the nation, as, being 
the children of prostitutes, their fathers 
could not be ascertained. 

3. “ Even to their tenth generation .... 
Sor ever.” —This shows that “to the tenth 
generation” is, here at least, equivalent 
to “never;” and that it was so under- 
stood we see by Nehem. xiii. 3, where, in 
citing this law, the “tenth generation ” is 
omitted, and the “for ever” only is 
expressed. So also the Jewish writers 
conclude that the “for ever” is to be 
understood when the tenth generation only 
is expressed, as in the preceding verse. 
This is probable, it being an usage of the 
Hebrew and most other languages some- 
times to express perpetuity by a remote 
definite number, and also an uncertain 
and indefinite number, by a round definite 
number. 

“ Not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord,”—This is understood not in any 
religious sense, or as a restriction on their 
admission to the illuminations and pri- 
vileges of the Hebrew faith; but rather as 
a civil restriction preventing the persons 
specified from being fully naturalized, or 
placed on the same level with the native 
Israelites in a civil character. Thus, 
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although an Ammonite or Moabite might 
become a proselyte to the Hebrew religion, 
he could not be placed, as to citizenship, 
on the same level with a descendant of 
Abraham, In fact, admission to the con- 
gregation, or civil community, of Israel, 
seems to have been much ona par with 
the admission to citizenship among the 
Romans; and every one knows what an 
important privilege and distinction it 
was, for a stranger to be made a Roman 
citizen. The feeling on this subject must 
have been the more strong among the 
Israelites from their system of clanship, 
and from the strength in which the genea- 
logical principle operated among them, 
and the manner in which it was inter- 
woven with their laws. We imagine that 
the amount of the exclusion was, that 
they were precluded from acquiring by 
marriage, adoption, or in any other way, 
such a place in any of the tribes, as would 
operate in procuring their names a place 
on its genealogical rolls. 

7. “ Edomite.’—The Edomites had 
deeply offended Israel, but, nevertheless, 
they were, on account of their near rela~ 
tionship, to be admitted in the third 
generation ; by which the Rabbins under- 
stand that the grandchildren of proselytes 
were to be admitted. The ultimate in- 
Gr at therefore of the Idumeans 
with the Jews was perfectly legal. 

* Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian.” — 
The Egyptian is here placed in the same 
fivodrabla position with the Edomite, on 
the ground that Israel had been “a 
stranger in his land.” This, as commonly 
understood, purports that the recollection 
and acknowledgment of the original 
kindness of the Egyptians was not to be 
lost in the injurious treatment which the 
Hebrews subsequently received at their 
hands. But does it not rather corrobo- 
rate the opinion that the native Egyptians 
were not the oppressors of Israel, but 
rather the dynasty of shepherd-warriors, 
which, from historical investigations, 
would appear to have then ruled in 
Lower Egypt and under whose tyranny 
the Egyptians themselves had groaned ? 
These seem to have been so weakened by 
the overthrow of the Red Sea, that the 
Egyptians were encouraged to attempt 
their expulsion and succeeded in the 
attempt: so that those of whom Moses 
now speaks would be the native race 
descended from those who had show 
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kindness to the Hebrews, and not those 
who had made Egypt a “house of bond- 
age” to them. See the notes to Exod. 
ch. i. 

15. “ The servant which is escaped from 
his master.” —This is not to be understood 
to refer to slaves escaping from a Hebrew 
master; but to those who fied from the 
neighbouring nations into the Hebrew 
territories. 

18. “ The hire of a whore."—This may 
wel] be understood to refer to the abomi- 
nable practice which in ancient times 
prevailed, aud does still in India, of 
setting apart to the service of particular 
deities, certain women, the wages of 
whose prostitution went to enrich the 
temples to which they belonged. 

“ Price of a dog.”—“ For instance,” 
say the Rabbins, “if a man gives a dog 
in exchange fora lamb, that lamb may 
not be offered in sacrifice upon God's 
altar.” This law, understood as literally 
referring to a dog, is thought by many as 
intended to throw: contempt upon the 
Egyptian god Anubis, who was wor- 
shipped under the form of that animal. 
But from the manner in which “the price 
of a dog” is connected with “ the hire of 
awhore,” it is thought by others, not 
without reason, that “dog” is here 
applied, by an indignant figure, to men 
who made gain by licentious iniquities, 
or by abominable practices to which we 
can only distantly refer. 

19. “ Not lend upon usury.”—It is im- 
portant to observe, that the usury of the 
Israelites among themselves only is for- 
bidden. Usury with strangers is ex- 
pressly allowed. The Jews, therefore, in 
being the greatest usurers upon earth, do 
not transgress their law. It is neverthe- 
less a remarkable fact, and it would seem 
at first sight as if they regarded the per- 
mission in the light of a command ;: but, 
well considered, it appears to be a neces- 
sary result of the exclusive laws which, 
in many of the various countries through 
which they are dispersed, operate against 
them, and preclude them from establish- 
ing a property by investing their capital 
in land. As to the law itself, it is one 
of those the undiscriminating adoption 
of which in Christian countries remark- 
ably proves how little it was thought that 
any of the laws of the Hebrews had refer- 
ence to their peculiar condition as a 
people. That many of them had such 
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reference, we have endeavoured to show, 
and that this was the case also with the 
present law, it is quite easy to demon- 
strate, Every one now feels that a law 
prohibiting imterest would be in the 
highest degree injurious to trade, and, 
generally, to that part of the population 
which has no such property in land as 
affords a continued interest upon the 
money originally invested in its purchase. 
Without interest in money, a person pos- 
sessing it must continually live upon his 
capital, which would therefore be gra- 
dually exhausted: and he could not 
well preserve its integrity, or enlarge it by 
commerce; because in commercial trans- 
actions, emergencies continually arise in 
which a merchant, of even large capital, 
needs more money than he can at the 
moment command, and which, on ac- 
count of the risk attending commercial 
transactions, no one would be willing to 
lend him were no interest allowed. The 
equity of taking interest is therefore 
manifest for the following reasons :— 

1. The danger of losing the capital 
ought to be compensated by some profit.— 
But as every Jew had landed property, 
and as, if he had not that or any other 
property, the creditor might lay hold of 
his person, and the persons of his wife 
and children, the risk of losing the loan 
was much lessened. An Israelite, even 
in comparatively low circumstances, had 
thus better security to offer than many 
wealthy European merchants can produce. 

2. The lender ought to derive some 
benefit from the advantages which the 
borrower obtains by the use of his capital.— 
But this also does not apply. The bor- 
yowers are represented by Moses always 
as poor persons, who need the money they 
borrow for their own occasions; and who, 
as we have seen, had generally sufficient 
security to give for its repayment. That 
the wealthy should want to borrow money 
to make profit by it, was a case which he 
did not provide for, and which did not 
often arise: for such a borrower could 
not purchase land, because the land, being 
unalienably settled, could not become an 
object of purchase and sale; and because 
an encouragement of the Hebrews to 
engage in commercial transactions formed 
no part of his plan, which had agricul- 
ture for its basis. Rich foreigners, 
living under a different system, as the 
commercial Phenicians, for instance, 
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might need to borrow money for such 
urposes, and to ¢hem the Israelites might 
end, and from them receive interest. 

3. It is just that the profit which a per- 
son might make by keeping his capital in 
his own power should, at least in part, be 
made good to him by the person to whom 

“at is lent.—This third great reason for the 
general equity of interest is shown to 
be inapplicable to the ancient Hebrews in 
the remark on the former reason; for the 
same causes which prevented a borrower 
from engaging in speculations, afford- 
ing a prospect of ultimate profit, would 
equally operate in preventing the owner 
himself. And this brings us to the result; 
—which is, that when a Hebrew, out of 
the abundance of his inert property, which 
he was only interested in having securely 
kept, made a loan to a poor neighbour to 
relieve him from distress, and whose land 
or person formed a sufficient security for 
the ultimate repayment; the lender was 
not, by demanding interest, to make that 
profit which he would not have made 
if he had not lent it, and which could 
not be made by the person to whom it 
was lent. It would be easy to instance 
many other particulars in which this law 
was perfectly applicable to the condition 
of society among the Hebrews, and equally 
easy, from ancient and modern history, to 
show its inapplicability to any other con- 
dition of society than that. And in this 
view, the imitation of this law by the 
legislators of Christendom, and by the 
false prophet of Arabia, was as erroneous 
as the disrespect with which modern phi- 
losophers have been disposed to regard it. 

A more attentive examination of the 
laws of Moses than most people have had 
occasion to give, deeply convinces us that 
candour and real [ow base only are 
necessary to convince the most doubtful 
mind of the reasonableness of those laws 
in his code which have seemed the most 
difficult, or even objectionable. But, as 
is the case with all other laws, they re- 
quire, in common fairness, not to be esti- 
mated without some reference to the 
peculiar circumstances and condition of 
the age, the country, and the people for 
whom they were intended. No one now 
contends that ad/ the laws of Moses are 
necessarily binding upon all people. 

24, “ Kat grapes to thy full.”—This is 
the same law, with relation to vineyards, 
as that for corn-fields in the following 

VoL, 1. 
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verse, This may seem extraordinary to 

us who have no vineyards, and among 

whom grapes are consequently a com- 

modity of price. Here it only proves the 

very great extent to which the vine was 

cultivated in Palestine, so that even this 

large and charitable indulgence could 

occasion no inconvenience to the owner 

of the vineyard. Whether we are to 

understand “neighbour” in the literal 

sense, or as extended to the poor and pas- 

sengers, is not very clear; but as the same 

term is used with respect to corn-fields, 

which certainly were open to travellers, 

we are probably to interpret in the latter 

sense, which we have the sanction of 

Josephus for doing. Vineyards in the 

East are sometimes as open as corn-fields, 

—wuninclosed, with the common road 

lying near or through them. In such cir- 

cumstances we have often seen native tra- 

vellers pluck a cluster of grapes from the 

hill-side without being questioned, or 

without any apparent consciousness of 

impropriety: but we remember no in- 

stance in which any were gathered and 

carried away for future use. The fact is, 

that in the vine-growing countries of the- 
East the fruit is so astonishingly cheap, 
even when brought to market, that so. 
much as a man would pluck for imme- 

diate eating is of no money value on the - 
spot where it grows. And thus, on the . 
one hand, the proprietor has little motive - 
to withhold an indulgence which custom 

has established, and which is less expen- 

sive to him than it would be to guard his . 
vineyard, or fence it securely from in- 

trusion; while, on the other hand, the. 
extreme cheapness of the article preserves . 
the indulgence from abuse ; for a man on 

a journey, who knows that at the place- 
where he intends to stop he can procure a. 
regular supply for a mere trifle, has no: 
inducement to do more, as he passes a 

vineyard, than to pluck a few grapes to 

moisten his mouth, or to taste, in the 

playful manner with which a person, 

satisfied with bread, plucks an ear of 

corn as he passes through a field. 
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Verse 1. “ Find no fuvour in his eyes.” 

— About the time of our Saviour there 

was a grand dispute between the schools 

of the great doctors Hillel and Shammai 

as to the meaning of this law. The 
u 
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former contended that a husband might 
not divorce his wife but for some gross 
misconduct, or fur some serious bodily 
defect which was not known to him be- 
fore marriage; but the latter were of 
opinion that simple dislike, the simallest 
offence, or merely his own imperial will, 
was a suflicient ground of divorce. This 
is the opinion which the Jews generally 
adopted, and particularly the Pharisees, 
which explains their conduct when they 
came to Jesus, “tempting him, and say- 
ing unto him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause?’ The 
answer of our Lord is of the highest im- 
portance to the correct understanding of 
this law ;—* Moses, because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives: but from the beginning 
it was not so.” From this it is evident 
that Christ considered that the law of Moses 
allowed too great a latitude to the hus- 
band in the exercise of the power of di- 
vorce, and that this allowance arose from 
“the hardness of their hearts;” by which 
we are of course to understand, that they 
were so habituated to previous practices, 
that any law which should have abolished 
such practices absolutely would have met 
with no attention, All it could do was to 
introduce such moditications, with the 
view of diminishing the evils of the ex- 
isting practice, as the people would 
tolerate. To estimate these modifications, 
we must endeavour to ascertain the ori- 
ginal couditions of the question. For these 
we think we must look to the existing 
practices in Arabia. For the Jewish and 
Arabian laws have such a singular iden- 
tity in general, and such an obvious and 
apparently intended contrast in the ex- 
ceptions, that it is quite easy to discover 
the common origin of both. It is true 
that the original practice was modified 
on the one hand by the law of Moses, as 
on the other by the law of Mohammed; 
but the Arabian did not alter the previous 
usages to any considerable extent, being 
restrained, as Moses. was, by rooted 
customs. He would have done more if 
he could, but dared not; and therefore, 
in legislating on the subject, he takes 
care to say, “ The thing which is indeed 
lawful but disliked by God, is divorce.” 

The following may be stated as the 
Arabian usages in the matter of divorce. 
A man may divorce his wife on the 
slightest occasion, and without being 
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obliged to assign any reason whatever. 
The act of divorce is oral; the husband 
has only to say to her “ Thou art divorced,” 
and she becomes so. Mohammed re- 
quired this declaration to be repeated 
three times, which one would think was 
to render it a more deliberate act than it 
had previously been, were it not that he 
severely rebuked those who repeated it 
oftener than thrice. If we assume for a 
moment with the school of Hillel, that a 
Jew might divorce his wife on equally in- 
adequate grounds, or without assigning 
any, the result was probably the same to 
a Hebrew woman as now to one of Arabia, 
namely, that the circumstance of being 
divorced does not reflect any dishonour 
on the woman or her family. A woman 
may have been three or four times di- 
vorced by different husbands, without the 
slightest imputation remaining on her 
character, The husband sends the wife 
home to her family with a she-camel, and 
perhaps on the same day betroths himself 
to another woman; but the discarded 
wife must remain single at least forty 
days, that it may he known whether or 
not she is likely to bring a child to her 
former husband. Under this system, a 
man may change his wife as often as 
he likes to be at the expense of a camel ; 
and Burckbardt assures us that he had 
seen Arabs not more than forty-five years 
of age, who were known to have had fifty 
wives. Yet the Arabs have rarely more 
than one wife at a time. The traveller 
we have now named justly observes :— 
“ By this facility of divorce every tie is 
loosened that should connect families ; by 
the frequent change of wives, all secrets 
of parents and children are divulged over 
the whole tribe; jealousies are excited 
among the relations, and we may 
easily conceive its effect upon morals.” 
—Now this is what we conceive to have 
been nearly the state of things on which 
both Moses and the Arabian impostor 
legislated, That the latter did so in- 
efliciently we here see, and if in other 
Mohammedan countries divorces are not 
so frequent, we do not attribute this to 
the efficacy of his legislation, but to the 
fact that the several nations now subject 
to the Mohammedan law had original 
customs and practical feelings, very dif- 
ferent indeed from those of the Arabians, 
on whose customs and feelings that law 
was founded. But, on the other hand, we 
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have a right, from the general bearing of 
the Scripture, to infer that the restrictions 
in the present chapter, on similar customs 
and feelings, were comparatively efficient 
in preventing such a state of things as we 
now see existing in Arabia. But where 
~is this operating difference in legislation ? 
Simply in this, that Mohammed allowed 
an oral divorce, however hasty or pas- 
sionate, to be final; whereas Moses re- 
quired a formal and deliberate act—a 
written bill of divorcement. The mere 
act of writing such a document neces- 
sarily afforded time for recollection, for 
the return of kind feelings, and for re- 
conciliation. There is no calculating the 
vast difference in practice which this 
simple regulation must have produced. 
Besides, we are to recollect that probably 
few Israelites could write, and the hus- 
band must therefore find out a person 
who could write out the bill for him in 
proper form. This would most likely be 
a Levite, as literate and legal matters 
usually devolved on the Levites; and he 
might probably be a person of sense and 
principle, who would think it his duty 
to admonish the man before he complied 
with his request. Whatever might be 
the result, he would have had time for 
reflection; and it could scarcely happen 
that, under this law, marriages should be 
dissolved in the heat of temporary passion 
or excitement. This was a great and most 
important point gained. 

4, “ Her former husband. ..may not take 
her again to be his wife."—On this point 
the law of Moses, operating on the same 
general customs, is diametrically oppo- 
site to that of Mohammed. The latter 
does not allow a man to take back his 
discarded wife, unless she has been in the 
interval married to another who has died, 
or who has also sent her away. That 
therefore which is the only condition on 
which a re-union can take place in the 
former law, is that which precludes it in 
the latter. Sale dwells upon this as the 
only point of difference between the two 
laws; in which, as we have seen, he is 
quite mistaken. The dilference on the 
point we now notice was evidently intended 
asa check upon divorce; and its superior 
efficacy to that end is much extolled by 
the learmed translator of the Koran, whose 
Moslem predilections are well known. 
Of its efficacy in preventing divorces, the 
preceding statement, as to existing prac- 
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tices of Arabia, does not allow us to enter- 
tain any high idea; and the fact is, that 
it does not prevent divorces, but it does 
prevent a re-union from frequently taking 
place, as a feeling of delicacy naturally 
prevents a man from taking back a woman 
who has been married to another man since 
she left him. It could not be operative 
in preventing divorces, unless we suppose 
that the husband, at the time of divorcing 
his wife, could imagine that at a future 
time he should wish her to return; which 
is not a very obvious impression for him 
to entertain at the moment of passion or 
dislike which leads him to utter the fatal 
words, “Thou art divorced.”’ The effect 
is, that the re-union of pairs who have 
been once divorced is rare in Moham- 
medan countries, “It is not usual, but 
happens sometimes,’’ says Burckhardt, 
“that an Arab, after a couple of years, 
takes back the woman whom he had di- 
vorced; and who, during that time, may 
have had several other husbands.” In 
Turkey and Persia divorces are, as we 
have stated, less common than in Arabia; 
and the re-union of a divorced pair is 
quite as unusual. The husband indeed 
often repents of his act, and would retrieve 
it at any less price than that of his late 
wife's immediate marriage to another. As 
repentance, if it come at all, usually comes 
soon, and before the lady has married 
again, the course usually adopted is for 
a man to be sought, who, for a proper 
consideration, will engage to marry the 
lady on one day and divorce her the day 
after, that the terms of the law may be 
satisfied, and that, after being thus di- 
vorced, she may be re-married to her 
former husband. But it often happens 
that the person who undertakes to act this 
convenient part refuses to perform his en- 
gagement to divorce the woman ; and there 
is no law to compel him to do so. The 
circumstances of intrigue and wickedness 
which result from this practice are, in the 
highest degree, revolting ; and, as they form 
the favourite subject of the tales which the 
Oriental story-tellers detail, to delighted 
audiences, in the coffee-houses and public 
places, their effect in demoralizing the 
public feeling cannot be estimated. The 
matter is not much mended when the 
husband gets a friend, on whom he can 
rely, to perform the service for him : for 
as the intermediate marriage, however 
short, must be real and complete, it is 
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easy to see how injurious such a practice, 
in its most favourable form, must operate 
upon the moral feelings ofa people. It is 
perhaps wrong to name Mohammed as the 
author of this point of the law; for it is 
evident that Moses refers to it as a known 
custom, when he forbids the man to take 
back his divorced wife after she had been 
married again, Mohammed would there- 
fore seem to have allowed the ancient law 
to continue its operation, with sume modi- 
fications; whereas Moses altered it com- 
pletely on this point: his previous mea- 
sure obliged the act of divorce to be de- 
liberate; and that now before us allows 
him astill further interval of recollection, 
as the woman could not immediately after 
being divorced marry another husband. 
Butif, after all this opportunity of repent- 
ance, the woman contracted a marriage 
with another, the law most wisely pro- 
vided for the stability and comfort of the 
second marriage, by preventing the first 
husband from having any interest in its 
dissolution, We are persuaded that no 
European will hesitate to admit that, under 
all the circumstances to which we have 
adverted, the law of Moses on the subject 
of divorce did much to preserve the public 
morals, and to ensure the stability and 
comfort of married life. 

15, “ At his day thou shalt give him his 
hire.”"—All the expressions in Scripture 
about hired servants imply that they were 
hired by theday. This is still the case 
in the East, where not only labourers but 
mechanics, whether they work for a house- 
holder or for a master in their own craft, 
are paid by the day, and regularly expect 
their day’s wages when the sun goes down, 
as expressed in the next verse. It has 
never come to our knowledge that they 
work at any trade after sunset, even in 
winter. 


CHAPTER XXV. . 


Verse 2. “ Worthy to be beaten.”—See 
the note on Exod. v. 14. Among the 
Jews, who clearly derived it from the 
Egyptians, scourging was the common 
punishment for offences not punishable 
capitally or by fine. This is probably 
because they had no such punishment as 
imprisonment, for minor otfences against 
thelaws. It is shown in the note above 
referred to, that this punishment is not in 
the East cousidered more ignominious than 
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any other, nor does it appear that it was so 
cousidered by the Hebrews in the early 
part of their history; but they learned to 
consider it disgraceful after they became 
subject to the Romans, according to Jose- 
plus, who describes it as most ignominious. 
But perhaps he said this in conformity 
with the ideas of the Romaus for whom 
he wrote. Michaelis, and others, indeed, 
deny that the Romans did consider stripes 
ignominious. But, if they did not, how 
came they to make any exceptions in 
favour of Roman citizens? See Acts xvi. 
22, 23, 37, 38. : 

“ Cause him to lie down.” —This is ex- 
actly what the Orientals do in inflicting 
the common punishment of the bastinado 
on the soles of the feet. The culprit is 
thrown upon his face, and the soles of his 
feet are turned up to receive the punish- 
ment, which is inflicted either with sticks 
or the heels of shoes. It appears from the , 
sculptures of ancient Egypt, that the bas- 
tinado was there inflicted on both sexes. 
Men and boys were laid prostrate on the 
ground, and frequently held by the hands 
and feet while the chastisement was ad- 
ministered ; but women sat down while 
they received the stripeson their back from 
the hands of a man. Boys were sometimes 
chastised without the ceremony of pros- 
tration, the hands being only tied behind 
their back while the punishment was 
applied. A stick was used for such pur- 
poses by the Egyptians. (See Wilkinson’s 
* Ancient Egyptians,’ chap. iv.) We do 
not suppose that beating among the He- 
brews was administered exactly in this 
fashion; but in principle the analogy is 
very complete. The Hebrew offender, 
being stripped from the shoulders to the 
waist, was made to lie down on the ground, 
or, in later times, to lean forward upon a 
low pillar, to which his hands were fas- 
tened. The executioner then scourged 
him on the back with a scourge made with 
thongs of leather, but rods or twigs were 
occasionally employed. 

3. “ Forty stripes he may give him.” — 
All the restrictions are most important. 
First, the punishment must be the result 
of a solemn judicial investigation, and 
could not be arbitrarily inflicted, as now 
in the East, by any one, however powerful. 
It does not indeed appear that even a 
magistrate could summarily sentence a 
free Israelite to this punishment, as a 
magistrate or other great man now may, 
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anywhere in the East, from China to 
Constantinople. The Jews indeed held 


that the whole bench of local magistrates. 


ought to be present at the trial and punish- 
ment. Another important restriction 
limited the amount of punishment so as 
to prevent it from being excessive. The 
number of stripes was to be regulated by 
the character of the offence, but was never 
to exceed forty. The importance of such 
a restriction will be felt when it is known 
that in the East a person who has given 
cause of offence is sometimes beaten to 
death, or often so severely as to be lamed 
for life,—and this not so often, if ever, 
judicially, as by the order of some prince, 
or other great personage. Even the 
Romans sometimes lashed criminals to 
death, there being no limitation to the 
number of blows; and we all know that 
among them the dictators, consuls, pro- 
vincial governors, preetors, and city ma- 
gistrates, went about attended by lictors, 
who carried axes with long handles, tied 
up in bundles of rods ; forming the instru- 
ments for binding, beating, or beheading 
the criminal to whom their master might 
award punishment. This was more bar- 
barously Oriental than anything to be 
found in Israel, where such a parade and 
course of proceeding would not have been 
tolerated. The Athenians usually con- 
demned criminals to fifty stripes. Mo- 
hammed, who confirmed the prevalent 
use of stripes as a punishment, endeavoured 
to restrict the number, but his restrictions 
are little attended to. He clearly had in 
view the limitation of Moses, and therefore 
mentions forty stripes as the punishment 
for several offences; but he thought it too 
low as a maximum, and therefore doubled 
the number for some crimes, and extended 
it to one hundred for very great offences. 
After specifying the number of stripes for 
particular crimes, he says that stripes, not 
exceeding ten, were to be given for all the 
minor offences not specified. Moses more 
wisely fixed the maximum at a moderate 
point, and left the rest to be determined 
by the circumstances of the case and the 
discretion of the judges. This is exactly 
the plan followed in the modern criminal 
code of Europe, with respect to most 
crimes not capital. Mohammed at first 
punished some crimes (as drunkenness) 
with death, which he afterwards punished 
with beating. He did not in the beginning 
fix any number of stripes, but told the 
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people about him to beat the criminal, 
which they did, fallmg upon him and 
beating him in what manner they pleased 
—with date branches stripped of the leaves, 
or with their fists, their shoes, or their 
clothes, till he told them to cease. After 
the number of stripes had been assigned 
to particular offences, an instance occurred 
in which a person seemed too weakly to 
bear the hundred stripes to which he was 
sentenced, and Mohammed then ordered 
that one blow only should be given with 
a palm branch having a hundred twigs. 
In a parallel case, the Hebrew judge is 
said to have had the power of suspending 
the punishment. After the captivity, 
when the Jews became very scrupulous 
about the letter of the law, often forgetting 
its spirit, they fixed the practical maxi- 
mum at thirty-nine stripes, to lessen the 
danger of exceeding forty through miscal- 
culation. Henceit is that we read of “ forty 
stripes save one,” in the New Testament 
(2 Cor. xi, 24). The punishment was 
then inflicted, according to the Tal- 
mudists, with a scourge having three 
thongs, thirteen strokes of which counted 
as the thirty-nine stripes, which might not 
be exceeded. 

4. “ Not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn.”—In the East the corn is 
usually threshed by the sheaves being 
spread out on a level spot, over which 
oxen and sometimes other cattle, are driven, 
which, by continued treading, press out 
the grain from the ear. Sometimes they 
also drag some machine or rude implement 
behind them to assist the process. In 
modern Egypt this is usually a sort of 
sledge with rollers turning on axles, and 
on which the driver rides, as shown in the 
wood-cut, p. 438. But probably the 
more primitive process of simple treading 
is that to which the text refers. In Isaiah 
XXviii, 27, 28, there isa distinct reference 
to all the different processes of Oriental 
threshing, where, therefore, some further 
information will be given on the subject. 
The simple precept of humane considera- 
tion contained in this injunction is gene- 
rally acted upon in the East, and we never 
saw or heard of any instance in which an 
animal employed in threshing was muzzled 
or otherwise prevented from tasting the 
grain or the straw. In ancient times, 
however, the threshing oxen were not 
always allowed this indulgence, as we 
read of several methods which were em- 
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(Threshing-floor.—From ‘ 


ployed to prevent it: as by muzzling the 
animals; by besmearing their nostrils 
with cow-dung ; by fixing around their 
necks a wooden apparatus which prevented 
them from stooping; by fixing a pricking 
instrument in their mouths; by keeping 
them without drink; or by covering up 
the corn with skins. The indulgence must 
be understood as extended also to the ass, 
and other animals employed in the same 
labour (see Isaiah xxx. 24). Its moral 
signification is also extended to man, and 
became in time a proverbial expressicn of 
the duty of kindness and liberality to all 
those who labour for and are dependent on 
us. St.Paul twice cites the passage, to 
illustrate the claims which religious guides 
and instructors have upon their flocks. (1 
Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 17, 18.) 

5. “ Her husband's brother shall... ..take 
her to him to wife.” —See notes to Ruth iv. 

13. “Divers weights, a great and a 
small.”—The foot note gives the literal 
reading of “divers measures,” namely “a 
stone and a stone” (JAN) JAN): showing 
that stones, the due weight of which was 
properly ascertained, were the weights in 
use among the Hebrews, This has in- 
deed been the case in most countries, and 
we ourselves preserve a trace of the same 
custom in the weight to which the name 
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of “a stone’ is still given. Stones are 
still used in Western Asia, although not 
exclusively; and as no two such weights 
are of similar appearance, and as all 
stones are not equally ponderous even 
when of the same apparent size, the eye of 
the customer has no standard of estimate 
by which it might detect the dishonesty of 
a trader who uses different weights for 
different occasions and customers, The 
sin here reprehended is therefore common 
in the East in proportion to its facility, 
and to the ditliculty of detection. We 
have known it a common circumstance 
for articles bought in the bazars, and after- 
wards weighed at home by true standards, 
to exhibit a deficiency of fully one-third, 
and often more, although, in the act of 
purchasing, the seller had affected to be 
liberal and to turn the scale deeply in the 
purchaser's favour. But when anything 
1s to be sold, the practised dealer seldom 
fails to have a weight that is heavier in the 
same proportion, and which reverses the 
case. Mohammed was aware of the 
temptatious to dishonesty which such 
facilities offered, when he declared thatan 
honest dealer would take rank with mar- 
tyrs in the future life. The ancient Egypt- 
tians, according to Diodorus, cut off the 
hands of the person who used false weights 
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and the laws of Mohammedan countries 
also have been very severe on this crime, 
but are very inoperative. The wood-cut, 
from Egyptian sculpture, shows the ancient 
form of the scales used by that people, and 
js interesting, if only as exhibiting, from 
its general resemblance to those now in 
use, the general identity of means, in 
countries far remote in place and time, 
when the same end is to be attained. 
These instruments are exhibited with va- 
rieties of form as with us, according to the 
sort of goods to be weighed in them: the 
scale-board, for instance, is sometimes flat, 
and sometimes suspended from the beam 
by chains, The use of the plummet for 
ascertaining the equalization of the oppo- 
site weights will not be overlooked. As 
scales of this form appear in paintings and 
sculptures of Egypt, as ancient as the time 
of Moses, there is every reason to conclude 
that the scales at this time used by the 
Jews were of this simple and ingenious 
construction, being such as they had been 
accustomed to in that country. No such 
thing as a steelyard is represented in the 
Egyptian remains: and the Jews proba- 
bly were not at this time acquainted with 
it. Butas this kind of balance is very 
ancient, and was much used by the Ro- 
mans, it must ultimately have been known 


in Palestine. We give the representation 
of one found in the ruins of Pompeii. 
Steelyards are now much used in the Kast. 
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17. “Remember what Amalek did.’— 
See the note to 1 Sam. xv. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Verse 2.—“ Put it in a basket, and +. 
go unto the place,” &c.—The Jews tel] us 
that the baskets used by the rich on this 
occasion, were of gold and silver, and 
were returned by the priests to the offerers ; 
but those of barked willow, which were 
ordinarily used, were not returned. The 
barley, as the same authorities tell us, 
was put at the bottom of the basket, 
above that the wheat, then the olives, 
above them the dates, next pomegranates, 
and at the top figs, the grape-clusters being 
hung on the outside. Each sort of fruit 
was separated from that above it by 
leaves of the palm or other trees. The 
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Jews used to meet in the chief city of 
their tribe, and thence march in large 
bodies to Jerusalem, each man with his 
basket on his shoulder. In later times, 
those Jews who lived out of Palestine 
used to send every year, from the countries 
in which they dwelt, however distant, 
a sum of money in place of the _first- 
fruits. Bishop Patrick, in a learned note 
on this place, thinks it probable that 
from this remarkable custom the heathen 
derived theirs of carrying the first-fruits 
every year, as a tithe, to the island of 
Delos, where Apollo was supposed to have 
his special residence; and this not only 
from the neighbouring islands and coun- 
tries, but from distant parts. 


{Egyptian Fruit-basket.] 


5. “A Syrian ready to perish was my 
Sather.”—The best Biblical scholars are 
disposed to agree that the words rendered 
“A Syrian ready to perish,” more pro- 
perly mean “a wandering Syrian;” re- 
ferring to the nomade life of the Hebrew 
patriarchs. | Abraham wasa Syrian by 
birth ; and Jacob, to whom the mention 
of the going down into Egypt seems par- 
ticularly to point the designation, was one 
by descent, and had moreover spent 
twenty of his best years in Syria, It is 
very probable that the word “ father” 
is not here exclusively applied to Jacob, 
but includes also Abraham and Isaac. 

14, “Thave not eaten thereof in my mourn- 
ing."—All the customs noticed in this 
chapter are thought to refer to idola- 
trous usages, forming an attestation on 
the part of the offerer, that he had not ap- 
propriated any part to interdicted uses. 
The present clause is thought, by Spencer 
and others, to allude to some such prac- 
tice as that among the Egyptians, who 
were accustomed, when they offered their 
first-fruits, to invoke Isis with doleful 
lamentations. Sume, however, think, that 
as consecrated things were forbidden to 
persons in a state of mourning, the offerer 
merely means to say that he had, in 


the present instance, adhered strictly to 
this rule. 

“ Any unclean use.”—Referring, pos- 
sibly, to the custom among the heathen 
to set apart some portion of the first 
fruits, to be employed in magical and 
licentious rites. Some read “common” 
instead of “unclean,” and the meaning 
certainly may be that, as a consecrated 
thing, no part of it had been employed 
for any common or other use than that for 
which it was designed, and to which it 
was devoted. k 

“ Nor given ought hereof for the dead ;* 
or else “¢o the dead.”—As idols are 
sometimes called contemptuously, in’ 
Scripture, “the dead,” “the dead ones” 


(DSWD), it may probably so be under- 
stood here, and then the expression would 
signify that no part had been offered to 
idols; and as the word is here singular 
(JW), Dr. Spencer conjectures that the 
allusion is particularly made to the god to 
whom, in particular, the first-fruits weie 
usually consecrated by the Egyptians. 
Idols are called “the dead ones ” in the 
Bible, in opposition to Jehovah the Living 
God, and im allusion to their origin, as 
being mostly men who had been deified. 
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after death. Some commentators think 
that the clause refers to the superstitious 
custom among the Gentiles of placing 
meat and drink upon the graves of de- 
ceased friends. But as this was done at 
any time, and with common articlesof food 
—and not particularly in harvest-time 
with the first-fruits or tithes—the former 
interpretation seems the most probable, 
unless there be a reference to both. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Verse 2. “ Set thee up great stones, and 
plaister them with plaister."—It is very 
difficult to obtain a clear idea of this 
direction, and, accordingly, various sig- 
nifications have been assigned to it. 
That which the text itself most obviously 
suggests, and which is, therefore, the com- 
mon opinion, and that which the Jews 
themselves entertain, is, that the stones 
were to be covered with plaster, and the 
law written or inscribed thereon. But 
the presumed intention to erect durable 
monuments, and the supposed want of 
durability in monuments thus prepared, 
has induced some expositors to seek for 
other interpretations, in conformity with 
the notion that the characters were cut 
in the stone itself. Some therefore think 
that the stones were not to have their 
surfaces covered with the plaster, but that 
it was used as acement for the sides of 
the stones, joining them firmly together. 
But it so happens that the most ancient 
inscriptions are invariably on monolithic 
stones, and that the present were so, seems 
to be implied in the direction to use “ great 
stones” for the purpose. Another con- 
jecture is, that the inscriptions were 
formed on the stones in relievo, and that 
afterwards the hollowed parts were filled 
up with plaster, which, if the stone were 
black and the plaster white, would render 
the characters the more conspicuous and 
at the same timetend to their preservation. 
This is not a subject on which a decided 
opinion can be expressed. It is possible 
that durability was not required, and that 
the purpose was merely to exhibit “very 
plainly ” (verse 8) to the people assembled 
on this great and solitary occasion, a con- 
spicuous copy of the fundamental pre- 
cepts of the Lew. that they might consider 
it well, and perhaps take copies from it 
for themselves. In this case, the easiest 
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and most obvious process would be to 
cover the stones with plaster or white- 
wash, and inscribe or paint thereon the 
words of thelaw. We find at this day in 
Egypt paintings and hieroglyphic writing 
upon plaster, which plaster is often laid 
upon the natural rock. The process is 
therefore very ancient, and is exemplified 
in the country from which the Hebrews 
came. In this too, even durability would 
not be quite relinquished, for after the 
lapse of perhaps 3000 years, we find the 
plaster still firm and the colours of the 
figures painted on it remaining perfectly 
fresh. The process of covering the rock 
with plaster is thus described :—‘ The 
ground was covered with a thick layer of 
fine plaster, consisting of dime and gypsum, 
which was carefully smoothed and 
polished. Upon this a thin coat of lime 
white-wash waslaid, and on it the colours 
were painted, which were bound fast 
either with animal glue or occasionally 
with wax.” (‘Egyptian Antiquities,’ in 
‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’) 
Now, might not the Hebrews thus have 
plastered the stones, and painted, or, if 
we will, engraved in the plaster the words 
of the law? The plaster, however applied, 
was of the same sort as that just described, 
that is, a lime plaster; for the word 
CTW, sid) is used to express lime ob- 
tained by burning, in Isaiah xxxiii. 12. 
This word, if the sense should seem to 
require it, may quite as well be rendered 
“lime white-wash” as “plaster ;” and if, 
therefore, it be insisted that the words of 
the law were actually cut iz the rock, it 
would seem best to understand that the 
word does not here mean a plaster, but 
indicates that the stones, after they had 
been engraved, were covered with a coat 
of that beautiful and tenacious lime 
white-wash employed for similar purposes 
by the Egyptians. The latter people, 
when the face of a rock had been sculp- 
tured in relievo, covered the whole with 
a coat of this wash, and then painted their 
sculptured figures. The wash alone 
would have rendered the “great stones” 
the more conspicuous, and the characters 
must have appeared “very plainly,” if, 
according to this process, the raised cha- 
racters had been coloured with black, or 
some other dark colour, upon the white 
ground. 

3. “All the words of this law.”—Per- 
haps the decalogue, as called “the law,” 
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by way of eminence. But some think 
that the whole five books of Moses are in- 
tended, while others conclude that the 
direction refers to an abstract of the pre- 
seut book of Deuteronomy, omitting the 
historical parts. Josephus, however, un- 
derstood that the blessings aud curses 
themselves formed the subject of the in- 
scriptions : and from the expression used 
by Joshua (viii. 34) in describing the 
completion of this injunction—“He read 
all the words of the law, the blessings and 
curses,” in which “the blessings aud 
curses” are called “the law,” it seems 
not unlikely that the Jewish historian 
and the Jews generally, are correct in 
understanding the phrase “this law,” 
as employed here, to have the same re- 
ference. 

4. © Mount Ebal.”"—Here, the Samari- 
tan text of the Pentateuch reads “ Geri- 
zim,’? The Samaritans had their rival 
temple on Gerizim, and are generally 
supposed to have corrupted the text to 
enhance its claims, as the alteration gives 
the inscribed stones and the altar to their 
favourite mountain. On the other hand, 
they accuse the Jews of having inserted 
“Ebal” here from spite to them; and 
argue that it is more natural that the 
altar should have been on the mountain 
of blessing than on that of cursing. Ken- 
nicott has advocated the Samaritan read- 
ing; but the great majority of Biblical 
scholars agree in adhering to the Hebrew. 
Ebal and Gerizim are two closely ad- 
joining mountains separated by a natrow 
valley, about a furlong in breadth, in 
which stands the town of Naplous, the 
ancient Shechem, (See the note to Gen. 
xii. 6.) This beautiful valley, covered 
with olive-woods and cornefields, has 
Mount Gerizim on the south, and Mount 
Ebal on the north, The two mountains 
are, according to Buckingham, nearly 
equal in altitude, neither of them exceed- 
ing seven or eight hundred feet above 
the level of the valley, but much more 
above the level of the sea, as the whole 
country is here considerably elevated. 
“Neither of the mountains has much to 
boast of as to their pleasantness,” says 
Maundrel, “yet as one passes between 
them, Gerizim seems to discover a some- 
what more verdant, fruitful aspect than 
Ebal: the reason of which may be, be- 
cause frcuting towards the north, it is 
sheltered from the heat of the sum by its 
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own shade; whereas Ebal, looking south- 
ward, and receiving the heat of the sun 
that comes directly upon it, must, by con- 
sequence, be rendered more scorched and 
unfruitful.” My, Buckingham, who saw 
much of the mountains from different 
poiuts of view, speaks less hesitatingly as 
to the superiority of Gerizim. He thinks 
it by far the more agreeable, and that it 
might be made the more productive of the 
two, not ouly for the reason assigned by 
Maundrel, but from its slope of ascent 
from the valley being less abrupt than 
that of Ebal, and from the soil being 
therefore more liable to accumulate, and 
less subject to be washed down by the 
vernal aud autumnalrains. Dr. Richard- 
son received the same impression; de- 
sc1ibing Mount Ebal as offering a much 
less fruitful aspect than the opposite side 
of thevalley. Upon the former, he saw a 
considerable village, with a large build- 
ing like a ruined fort. Captains Irby 
and Mangles ascended to the top of Geri- 
zim, and found there the ruins of a large 
town with a tank near a conspicuous 
sheikh’s tomb. Neither of the two moun- 
tains has been explored with much atten- 
tion; and it yet remains to be seen whe- 
ther Mount Gerizim may not afford some 
traces of the temple that was ouce the 
pride and glory of the Samaritan people. 

12. 18. “ These shall stand upon mount 
Gerizim to bless the people.....and 
these shall stand upon mount Ebal to 
curse."—This does not mean that the 
tribes which occupied the declivities of 
Gerizim were to pronounce the blessing, 
and those on Ebal the curse; but that 
they were respectively to respond “Amen!” 
to the blessings aud the curses pronounced 
by the priests, who seem to have stood 
avound the ark in the valley, and, in 
pronouncing the benedictions, turned 
themselves towards the vast host which 
stood thronged on the ascent of Gerizim, 
and whose inmumerable voices concurred 
inthe full burst of sound with which each 
blessinig was confirmed, Then, in like 
manner, the priests turned themselves 
towards Mount Ebal, to pronounce the 
maledictions, aud to receive from thence 
the deep and loud “Amen.” — This, the 
Mishna informs us, they did alternately; 
that is, the priests first turned towards 
Gerizim, and said, “ Blessed be the man 
that maketh not any graven image,” &c. ; 
and having received the response, turned 
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towards Ebal, and said, “Cursed be the 
man that maketh any graven image,” &c. ; 
and so on, of the rest. It is difficult to 
conceive a ceremony more simply and 
yet solemnly grand than this. This ex- 
planation also supplies the blessings which 
are mentioned aa lnving been pronounced, 
but which are omitted in the text, perhaps 
because they were literally the same as 
the curses, in a reversed form. Dr. 
Boothroyd, however, conjectures that the 
blessings may all have been included in 
the general one, which the Lord had 
previously appointed, and which is given 
an Num. vi. 24—26. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Verse 5. “ Thy basket and thy store.” — 
The word translated “ store” (FUNWD, 
mishareth) is the same which is rendered 
“+ kneading trough” in Exod. xii. 34 (see 
the note there). The purport of this is 
evidently to promise that there should 
be abundance of fruits for the basket, 
and meal for the kneading troughs. 

13. “The head, and not the tail.” —A 
common orientalism, contrasting the most 
elevated aud most degraded conditions. 
“It is amusing,” says Mr. Roberts, “to 
hear men of rauk in the East speak of 
their dependents as ¢ai/s, Has a servant 
not obeyed his master, the former asks, 
‘Who are you? are you the head or 
the tail? Should a person begin to par- 
take of food before those of high caste, 
it is asked, ‘ What! is the tail to begin 
to wag before the head?” (‘Oriental 
Illustrations,’ p. 126.) 

21. The pestilence."—The Hebrew 
word “S\°} deber certainly denotes that 
fearful calamity the plague. The same 
word in Arabic means “death ;” and 
in Hebrew itself it is, asa verb, equivalent 
in a general sense to JN abad, “to 
kill, ruin, destroy.” Not infrequently 
the Scripture employs the word “death ” 
(FWD) to denote the plague. Its exter- 
minating and remediless character ac- 
counts for these strong denominations. 
Egypt is usually considered the principal 
seat, if not the source, of this awful dis- 
ease, which seems indeed endemic to 
that country, in which it annually mani- 
fests its presence, but in vatious degrees 
of virulence. If this were the case in 
the time of Moses, the Israelites must 
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have been too well acquainted with the 
dreadful character of the plague not to 
hear the present threat with deep alarm. 
The Bible certainly does not mention 
this disease as one of the ‘evil diseases 
of Egypt;” and Pococke, Volney, Joliffe, 
Dr. Richardson, and other travellers of 
repute, concur in describing the devas- 
tating march of the pestilence as inland 
from the coast, to which it would, from 
their statements, appear to be brought 
by Turkish vessels. This also is the 
opinion of the modern inhabitants of the 
country. It never approaches from the 
interior; and Upper Egypt is very rarely 
visited by it. It would seem, however, 
that if Lower Egypt is not the native seat 
of the plague, the condition and climate 
of that country are peculiarly adapted to 
receive and mature its seeds—so pregnant 
with death to young and old. Syria 
(including Palestine) is less frequently 
visited by the plague than Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, and the coasts of Asia Minor ; 
but when it does arrive, its ravages are 
often dreadful. Volney speaks of intervals 
of twenty years; but they are often 
shorter, and sometimes longer. In the 
text the pestilence is mentioned as the 
agent which the Lord would send “ to 
consume them off the land.” History 
affords ample evidence of the depopulating 
efficacy of this awful scourge of the 
East. One of the most striking instances 
occurred, within these few years, in the 
celebrated city of Bagdad, where the 
plague swept off about two-thirds of the 
inhabitants; and, during the time in 
which it raged the most fiercely, de- 
stroyed, for several days together, not 
fewer than between four and five thousand 
persons daily. (See an account of this 
plague, by one of the survivors, in the 
* Penny Magazine,’ vol. ii. p. 458—460.) 

22. ‘© Consumption,” &c.—In the list 
of diséases here, and in verse 27, it must 
be understood, in several instances, not 
as indicating precisely the same diseases 
which are known to us by the names here 
given to them, but as words literally 
translating the original. It would require 
a physician practically acquainted with 
Oriental disorders, on the one hand, and 
with Oriental literature on the other, to 
point out with precision the disorders 
particularly intended. So, in the present 
instance, it might be better to render 
mpmw by “a consuming disorder,” 


aif 
than by consumption ;” because, al- 
though the latter word answers ix dteral 
meaning to the original, we assign it par- 
ticularly to a disorder which is scarcely, 
if at all, known in the East, but with 
which the English reader will be apt to 
identify it. 

—“ Fever... inflammation... extreme 
burning.” —Here are three diseases, all of 
which have in their origin the leading 
idea of burning ; and which were there- 
fore probably hot, burning disorders— 
fevers, inflammations; the proper names 
of which must have suggested to the 
Hebrews the particular diseases intended, 
with their distinguishing characteristics, 
concerning which we are ignorant. Dr. 
Boothroyd transfers “ inflammation” to 
the “ extreme buming” (4PF FT charchur) 
of our version; and renders the “ inflam- 
mation” ( pot dalleketh) of our version 
by “ague.” In this he follows the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and Arabic. The 
word from which it is derived signifies 
“to bum,” in its primitive meaning; 
but it also figuratively means “to be 
filled with anguish,”"—violent anguish 
being compared to burning. Fevers and 
agues are very common in Western 
Asia. 

— The sword.” —Most Hebrew scholars 
agree that “ dryness” or ‘“ drought” is 
the better meaning of ‘Py (chereb) in 
this place; but it is not agreed whether 
it denotes drought in human bodies, occa- 
sioned by such as the above burning 
diseases, or external drought in the earth, 
from the force of the sun and the want of 
rain. 

23. “ Thy heaven... shall be brass, and 
the earth... iron.”—A proverbial figure 
of speech; the comparison of the heavens 
to brass, denoting a continued drought, 
in which the heavens yield no rain; and 
the comparison of the earth to iron, show- 
ing the consequence of that drought, when 
the earth becomes bare and hard like iron. 
May there not also be some reference to 
the glowing heat which the sun gives to 
the soil when hardened by long drought? 
It has often occurred to the writer, when 
in the East, without having this text at 
the time present to his mind, to com- 
pare the heat of the ground, under such 
circumstances, to that felt in iron which 
has Jain exposed to the heat of the summer’s 
sun. 
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24. “ The Lord shall make the rain of 
thy land powder and dust.”—This may, 
with the greatest probability, be referred 
to the winds, which occasionally in the 
East, and particularly in desert regions 
and the districts bordering on them, sweep 
the surface of the ground, aad whirling 
up the dust and sand, hunies it along, 
darkening the light of day, and subjecting 
to the most serious inconvenience, if not 
danger, the travellers aud cthers who 
may be exposed to its operation. The 
sand-storms occur in their most awful 
form in those deserts where the fine sand 
is thrown into hillocks, which being swept 
by furious winds, the sand of which they 
are formed is tossed on high, and whirled 
rapidly and densely through the air, and 
at last falls heavily, forming other hil- 
locks, to be swept and whirled again. 
Thus the storm proceeds—wave following 
wave—that newly raised mounting over 
that nearly spent, and the looser spray of 
both the rising and subsiding waves con- 
tinuing to fill the upper and surrounding 
air until the storm has finally subsided. 
Under this most awful exhibition of the 
sand-storm, it sometimes happens that 
travellers and their cattle are overwhelmed 
and suffocated. And even the more com- 
mon and less dangerous forms of this 
phenomenon, which occur in regions less 
absolutely sandy, or where the sands are 
less extensive than in the great sandy 
deserts of Asia, are still very formidable 
and alarming. Mr. Buckingham has 
given a description of such a storm, of 
that description which must have been 
well known to the Israelites during their 
wanderings. It cccurred in the desert of 
Suez, that is, on the western verge of that 
sandy desert which occupies a consider- 
able portion of the country between Egypt 
and Palestine :—“ The moming was de- 
lightful on our setting out, and promised 
us a fine day; but the light airs from the 
south soon increased to a gale, the sun 
became obscure, and asevery hour brought 
us into a looser sand, it flew about us in 
such whirlwinds, with the sudden gusts 
that blew, that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed. We halted therefore for an hour, 
and took shelter under the lee of our 
beasts, who were themselves so terrified 
as to need fastening by the knees, and 
uttered in their wailings but a melancholy 
symphony....Fifty gales of wind at sea 
appeared to me more easy to ke euccun- 
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tered than one amongst these sands. It is 
impossible to imagine desolation more 
complete; we could see neither sun, earth, 
nor sky; the plain at ten paces distance 
was absolutely imperceptible: our beasts, 
as well as ourselves, were so covered as to 
render breathing difficult; they hid their 
faces in the ground, and we could only 
uncover our own for a moment to behold 
this chaos of mid-day darkness, and wait 
impatiently for its abatement. Alexan- 
der’s journey to the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and the destruction of the Per- 
sian armies of Cambyses in the desert, 
rose to my recollection with new im- 
pressions made by the horror of the scene 
before me; while Addison’s admirable 
lines, which I also. remembered with pe- 
culiar force on this occasion, seemed to 
possess as much truth as beauty :— 


“Lo_ where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes descend ; 
Which through the air in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, aud sweep whole plains 

away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise: 
And, smother'd in the dusty whirlwind, dies,” 


Mr. Buckingham adds, that while they 
remained in this situation the most un- 
broken silence was maintained by the 

arty, every one being too much impressed 

y the solemnity of the occasion to speak. 
The fury of the storm at last spent itself 
in sudden lulls and squalls, like the storms 
of the ocean. “The bold imagery of 
the eastern poets,” concludes the traveller, 
“ describing the Deity as avenging in his 
anger, and terrible in his wrath, riding 
upon the wings of the wind, and breathing 
his fury in the storm, must have been 
inspired by scenes like these.” 

We must not omit to notice another 
effect of such storms, which is the injury 


“rained” upon them from the bordering 
deserts. The sands gradually encroach 
upon the: lands exposed to this danger, 
particularly when their population has 
been thinned; and thus it is that many 
' districts of Western Asia, which were 
anciently famous for their fertility, are 
now quite barren. 

27. “ The botch of Egypt.”—Probably 
the elephantiasis, a species of leprosy 
which is endemic in Egypt. It attacks 
first the feet and lower parts, and then 
the whole body, which then becomes 
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covered with loathsome tubercles. This 
terrible malady has been characterised as 
an universal ulcer, and is probably here 
mentioned for the whole class of leprous 
disorders. 

“ Emerods.’’—See 1 Sam. v. 6. 

“ The scab” (93 garab).—Probably 
a malignant kind of scurvy. 

“ Theitch” (O-T cheres).—The itch 
is no doubt intended, from the analogy of 
the Arabic, in which the same word occurs 
as a, verb, to scratch, to be rough or scabby. 
Its appearance here, in a list of the 
severest physical calamities, need occasion 
no surprise. The disorder is far more 
common and incomparably more for- 
midable in the East than in Europe. It 
is not unusual to see a man covered from 
head to foot with the noisome and irritable 
sores of this disorder. : 

33. 37. “ Thou shalt be only oppressed 
and crushed alway .... Thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word, 
among allnations.” —How remarkably have 
these prophecies been accomplished in 
the whole history of this singular people, 
since they became a people dispersed 
through all nations—cast down, but not 
utterly destroyed! Indeed the whole 
series of prophecies in this chapter have 
been so remarkably accomplished, that 
there could be few studies better adapted 
to convince a wavering mind of the Divine 
authority by which Moses acted and 
spoke, than to trace out the generally well 
known facts by which these most intel- 
ligible predictions were fulfilled, and are 
still fulfilling. Nor is there any other 
theory which will aceount for the amazing 
peculiarities which the Hebrew nation 
continues, at this day, to exhibit, than 
that which we find in the Divine inten- 
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Moses, and in aftertimes through other 
prophets. We shall hereafter have oc- 
casion to point out, in the Scripture his- 
tory itself, the accomplishment of much 
that is here foretold; and shall chiefly 
limit the few following remarks to in- 
stances which occurred after the sacred 
history had closed. It is not part of the 
duty we have undertaken to investigate 
or point out generally the fulfilment of 
prophecy: but there will still be some 
conspicuous instances concerning which 
there is no difference of opinion, and 
which come fully within our plan. These 
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are chiefly such as referred to the then 
future history of difierent nations, and 
which foretold the condition to which 
various countrics and cities have long since 
been brought. Those who wish to trace 
the fultilment of prophecy in detail will 
of course avail themselves of the assist- 
ance which the excellent works of Bishop 
Newton aud Dr. Keith are so well calcu- 
lated to afford. 

49, “ The Lord shall bring a nation 
against thee from far.”—This prophecy is 
thought to refer to the destruction of the 
Jewish uation by the Romans, to which 
it certainly most literally applies. They 
came from far; and the prophecy has a 
still closer application, when we cousider 
that the soldiers themselves were mostly 
from France, Spain, Britain, and, what 
the Hebrews would call, the ends of the 
earth. Vespasian and Hadrian, the two 
great destroyers of the Jews, also came 
from commanding here in Britain. The 
eagle was their standard; and their Jan- 
guage was far more unknown to the Jews 
thau was that of the Chaldeans, to whom 
some would refer this prophecy. 

50. “ Shall not regard the person of the 
ald,” &c.—This was true of the Chal- 
deans. Iu 2 Chron. xxxv. 17, it is satd, 
“He” (the Lord) “ brought upon them 
the king of the Chaldeans, who slew their 
young men with the sword....and had 
10 compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man, or him that stooped for age.” 
This was also true of the Romans; for 
Josephus informs us, that when Vespasian 
entered Gadara, “he slew all, man by 
man, the Romans showing mercy to no 
age, out of hatred to the nation, and from 
a remembrance of their former injuries.” 
Similar slaughter took place at Gamala, 
where, as the same historian informs us, 
“nobody escaped except two women, and 
they only by concealing themselves from 
the fury of the Romans when the city was 
taken. Not even the infants were spared ; 
but were snatched up by the soldicrs, and 
thrown down from the citadel.” 

53. “ Thou shalt eat the fruit of thine 
own body.”"—This was remarkably ful- 
tilled at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
as recorded by Josephus. But the same 
had previously happened also, when Sa- 
maria was besieged by the king of Syria 
in the time of Ahab. See the note on 
2 Kings vi. 29; Luke xxi. 23. The 
prophecy probably refers to both, and to 
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other similar events which may not have 
been recorded. 

62. “ Few in number.” It is quite im- 
possible even to guess with probability at 
the present number of the Jews. But 
there is no reason to think that it now is 
anything Jike what it was when they 
formed a prosperous nation. It however 
seems that Moses merely refers to the 
uumbers which would be left remaining 
after, as the following verse expresses it, 
they should be “plucked from off the 
land,” which they were then about to 
take for a possession, These are few in- 
deed; and these few are aliens in the 
land that was once their own; and of all 
the aliens found in that land, they are 
the most oppressed and degraded. 

G68. “ There ye shall be sold.” . This was 
accomplished on several occasions. It is 
related both by Aristeas and Josephus, 
that in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
there were vast numbers of Hebrew slaves 
in Egypt, and that the king himself 
bought above 100,000 of them from their 
masters and set them free. Egypt indeed 
was the great slave mart of ancient times, 
and several of the conquerors and oppress- 
ors of the Jews sent, at least, a large pro- 
portion of their captives thither to be sold. 
Titus had 90,000 captives after Jerusalem 
was taken. Those above seventeen years 
of age were sent to different parts of the 
Roman empire to labour on the public 
works, besidesgreat numbers who perished 
in compulsory combats with wild beasts. 
Those under seventeen were doomed to be 
sold for slaves; but in such deep con- 
tempt and detestation was the nation held, 
that few were willing to buy them; and 
the Jews who remained at large were too 
few and poor to be able to redeem their 
brethren. The market was also glutted 
with their numbers, so that they were 
sold at a mere nominal price—sometimes 
thirty for a small piece of money. Those 
who remained unpurchased were sent into 
confinement, where they perished by hun- 
dreds and by thousands together, from 
neglect and hunger. Egypt received a 
large proportion of these slaves, who were 
probably sent thither zz ships, as the Ro- 
mans had a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and this was a much easier and safer 
way of transporting them than by land 
across the desert. The same things, pre- 
cisely, took place on the final desolation 
of Israel by Hadrian, who may be said 
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to have consummated their doom, by de- 
creeing, with the concurrence of the Ro- 
man senate, that no Jew should ever, 
on pain of death, enter the land of his 
fathers. : 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Verse 5. “ Your clothes are not waren 
old upon you,” &c.—The Rabbins add 
many circumstances to explain and mag- 
nify this miracle, stating that the clothes 
and shoes grew with the growth of the 
individual who wore them; but, as 
Patrick observes, there was no need of 
this, as the clothes of the persons that died 
would serve for their children when they 
reached their stature. The miracle, as 
expressed in the text, would be that the 
clothing which the Hebrews had brought 
with them from Egypt, and which they 
afterwards obtained as spoil from the Egyp- 
tians and Amalekites, did not wear out 
during their long wanderings. The great 
majority of interpreters in ancient and 
modern times understand the miracle 
literally as expressed in the text; but 
there are also a considerable number of 
commentators of piety and learning 
equally unquestioned, who do not take 
the text literally, but suppose it to express 
figuratively, that God had at all times 
kept them provided with sufficient cloth- 
ing; or, that they were never, through 
mere poverty, reduced to wear their 
clothes and sandals till they were old and 
torn: just as Isa. xlviii. 21, ‘They 
thirsted not when he led them through the 
deserts,” is not literally true, as they 
sometimes did thirst severely ; but it is 
true figuratively, as their thirst was ap- 
peased by miraculous supplies of water. 
It is also observed, that if imtended to be 
literally understood, so great a miracle 
would scarcely have been mentioned in 
so cursory a manner, not being at all 
noticed in the regular history, like all the 
other miracles, aud only slightly referred 
to in exhortatory portions of the present 
book. It is further observed that God 
is not represented to work miracles, ex- 
cept when natural means fail; and yet 
here is one of the greatest for which it is 
difficult to discover the occasion, as the 
people had numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, and herds of cattle, which would 
amply supply them with wool, hair, and 
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that they knew how to spin and weave 
we see from Exod. xxxv.25. They might 
also probably, if necessary, have obtained 
such articles by traffic with their Arabian 
neighbours. These arguments seem to 
have great weight; and while we would 
repel indignantly any attempt to explain 
away the detailed and manifest exhibi- 
tions of the Divine power which the 
secred books contain, we rather incline to 
the opinion that the present text should 
be figuratively understood. Dr. Graves, 
indeed, in his ‘Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch,’ contends for the literal understand- 
ing, on the ground that even though the 
above interpretation were admitted, still 
linen, “the most necessary and the least 
lasting part of the dress of every class,” 
could only be obtained by miracle. But 
this is judging the custums of the East 
by those of Europe, and the wants of 
nomades by those of settled people. At 
this day the Bedouin Arabs do not gene- 
rally wear any linen, but only a sort of 
woollen mantle wrapped around their 
naked bodies; and it is not only probable 
that the mass of the Israelites—while they 
also were wandering shepherds, and at a 
period so much more ancient—in like 
manner dispensed with linen, but that 
they even continued to do so long after 
their settlement in Canaan. 

11. “ From the hewer of thy wood unto 
the drawer of thy water.” —These seem to 
have been regarded by the Hebrews as 
the lowest offices of useful service, and 
were commonly performed by slaves and 
aliens. The “hewers of wood,” probably 
not only felled the wood in the first 
instance and brought it to the towns, but 
also chopped it up for daily use as fuel. 
Fire-wood is usually brought to houses 
in rough branches, and cut up from time 
to time, as wanted; the trunk being re- 
served for building and carpentry. In 
Oriental towns, water is not conveyed to 
the several streets and houses by pipes or 
trenches; it must all be fetched from 
the river or the wells. In towns, this is 
seldum done by the householders them- 
selves, or by their seivauts. There are 
men who make it a trade to supply every 
day, to regular customers, the quantity 
of water icquired. This they carry about 
in a well prepared goat skin, which is 
slung to the back in the manner repre- 
sented in our cut, the neck, which is 
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pressed by the hand, serving as the mouth 
of this curious, but exceedingly useful 
vessel. Persons of larger dealings have 
an ass which carries two skins at once, 
borne like panniers: and we have known 
very prospereus water-carriers who had 
ox skins carried on a horse. These men, 
continually passing to and fro with their 
wet bags through the narrow streets, are 
great nuisances in the towns, from the 
difficulty of avoiding contact with them. 
The care taken to avoid them, in some 
degree answers to that which people ex- 
hibit in our own streets to avoid carriages 
and carts. There are no draught vehicles 
in Asiatic towns; and the water-carriers 
with their bags, together with the “ hewers 
of wood,” bearing large faggots on their 
own backs or the backs of horses or mules, 
form the oily obstructions which usually 
occur in the streets, narrow as they are. 
In a time of public calamity the water- 
carriers are the last to discontinue their 
labour ; and their doing so is a sure in- 
dication that the distress has become most 
intense and imminent, and is indeed a 
great calamity in itself. The writer re- 
members that, when this happened, in the 
time when a severe plague was raging, 
Europeans, who were quite alive to the 
importance of maintaining a strict quaran- 
tine in their own houses, were, neverthe- 
less, obliged to go out through the town 
to fetch water for themselves from the 
distant river. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Verse 24. “ Made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book,’—In order to 
give the reader some idea of the probable 
form and material of this most ancient 
book, and the other books mentioned in 
the sacred volume, we shall here state a 
few leading facts on the general subject, 
accompanying the statement by such 
engraved illustrations, from authentic 
sources, as seem calculated to render 
more distinctly intelligible the informa- 
tion supplied. It will be observed that 
our present notice is limited to such 
portable writings as may more or less 
properly come under the denomination of 
“book.” As we shall not enlarge the 
subject by investigating the chronological 
priority in the use of the different sub- 
stances employed, we shall find it con- 
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venient to arrange our brief remarks 
under the heads of Vegetable, Metallic, 
and Animal Substances. Most of those 
we shall notice, or probably all, were, in 
due order of time, atts to the Jews, as 
we either know positively from Scripture, 
or else may, with tolerable certainty, 
infer from their connections with other 
nations. It may be therefore more useful 
to view the subject connectedly, than to 
take it up in fragments as the several 
passages bring the details under our notice. 

I, Vecetasie Susstances.—1l. Mood. 
Inscriptions on wood are very ancient, but 
do not require to be here noticed. Tablets 
of wood were very early in use, and seem 
to have been generally employed much 
in the same way as slates among our- 
selves; that is, for temporary writing. 
(See the notes on Num. vy. 23.) Some- 
times they were single, but frequently 
from two to five or more leaves were done 
up into a sort of book, something like our 
slate-books. The Greeks and Romans 
usually coated the boards with wax, on 
which the letters were traced with a style, 
or pen, commonly of iron, but also of 
gold, silver, brass, and sometimes ivory or 
bone. These instruments had one end 
pointed, to trace the letters, and the other 
broad and smooth, for the purpose of 
obliterating what had been written, by 
spreading back the wax, so as to render it 
fit to receive other words. In such books, 
there was in the middle of each leaf a sort 
of button, to prevent the pages from touch- 
ing each other when closed. But the 
greater warmth of their climate prevented 
the Jews from generally using wax: they, 
therefore, wrote on the tablets with a kind 
of ink, which could be easily sponged 
out when necessary. Such tablets of 
wood were in use long before the time of 
Homer, who lived 150 years before Isaiah ; 
and Horne thinks it highly probable that 
several of the prophets wrote upon tablets 
of wood, or somesimilar material. (Com- 
pare Isa. xxx. 8, and Hab. ii. 2.) Such 
certainly was the “writing table” 
(wwaxid10v) on which Zecharias wrote the 
name of his son, John the Baptist. (Luke 
i, 63.) They were not wholly disused in 
Europe until the fourteenth century ; and 
are still employed in North ‘Africa, 
Western Asia, and Greece. The leaves 
of these tablet-books, whether of wood, 
metal, or ivory, were connected together 
by rings at the back, through which a rod 
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was passed, that served as a handle to 
carry them by. 

2. Bark of trees. The fine inner bark 
of such trees as the lime, ash, maple, or 
elm, was early used as a substance for 
writing. As such was called in Latin 
liber, this name came permanently to be 
applied to all kinds of books, and has, 
ina similar connection, been adopted into 
most European languages. These books, 
like all others of flexible materials, were 
rolled up to render them portable, and to 
preserve the writing. They were usually 
rolled round a stick or cylinder; and if 
they were long, round two cylinders. 
Hence the name “volume” (ro/anen) 
—a thing rolled up—which contimmes to 
le applied to books very different from 
rolls. In using the roll, the reader un- 
rolled it to the place he wanted, and 
rolled it up again when he had read it. 
The book ofthe law, written on parchment, 
is thus rolled and thus read in the Jewish 
syuagogues at the present time. We do 
not know that rolls of bark are mentioned 
in the Scripture, but it does not therefore 
follow that they were not known to the 
Jews. 

3. Leaves of trees. Pliny thinks that 
the most early substance used for writing 
was the leaf of the palm-tree; meaning, 
we presume, that this was the first flexible 
substance employed. Be this as it may, 
the process is certainly of very remote 
antiquity; and would be naturally sug- 
gested by its being perceived how readily 
particular leaves received and retained 

“marks made by a pointed instrument. 
At this day, books made with the leaves 
of different trees are common among the 
Indian nations, and specimens of them 
are numerous in England, The palmyra 
leaf is that which is most generally used, 
but others are preferred in some parts, as 
those of the éalpot-tree, in Ceylon, on 
account of its superior breadth and thick- 
ness. The letters are written, or rather 
engraved, with a fine-pointed style, or 
sort of bodkin; and the writing is after- 
wards rubbed over with a composition of 
oil and pulverized charcoal, which renders 
the characters distinct and permanent, 

4. Papyrus. This was a_ vegetable 
tissue, the manufacture of which origi- 
nated and was, in a great degree, peculiar 
to Egypt. It is obtained from a bulrush 
(Cyperus papyrus, Linm.) which grew in 
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the swamps of the Nile to the height of 
ten or fifteen feet. The parts used in 
making the papyrus were the thin con- 
centric coats or pellicles that surround the 
triangular stalk; those nearest the centre 
being the best and finest. A layer of 
these was laid out lengthwise on a board, 
aud another layer pasted over it crosswise, 
and after being pressed and dried in the 
sun, the shect was completed by the 
surface being polished with a shell, or 
other hard and smooth substance. A 
number of these sheets were glued together, 
to form a roll of the required dimensions. 
The breadth was determined by the length 
of the slips taken from the plant; but the 
length might of course be carried to 
almost any extent. The largest which 
has yet been found is that which was 
bought, in 1836, for the British Museum, 
at the sale of Mr. Burton’s collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities; it consists of one 
entire sheet of papyrus without a single 
join, aud measures one hundred feet in 
length, The writing, as in all rolls of 
whatever material, is not across the length 
or breadth of the roll, but in columns, 
extended in the direction of the roll’s 
breadth, with a blank strip between them. 
Many such rolls have been found in 
Egypt, in  mummy-cases and earthen 
vessels, and many also in the houses 
excavated at Herculaneum. The former, 
though more ancient, are better preserved 
aud more easily unrolled than the latter, 
which have suffered from the action of 
heat. The superiority of the papyrus to 
all other materials previously known, 
brought it speedily into general use, for 
books, among the western civilized nations; 
and it must, in the time of the Apocrypha 
and New Testament, have been well 
known to the Jews, Indeed it may 
probably enough have been known to the 
prophets; for although the common ac- 
count makes the discovery posterior to 
the foundation of Alexandria, this must 
be an error ; since it was extensively used 
and formed an article of export from 
Egypt in the time of Herodotus, whose 
visit to that country was more than a 
century prior to the foundation of Alex- 
audria: indeed papyri of the remote 
Pharaonic periods are still met with: and 
since the mode of writing ou them is 
shown by the sculptures to have been 
common in times long prior to the excde, 
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there is some reason to suppose that the 
use of the papyrus was kuown to Moses, 
and to the Hebrews who with him left 
Egypt. The papyrus was too dear, even 
in Egypt, to be employed for common 
uses, and as it must have been still more 
rare and costly when exported, this may 
well enough account for our not finding 


in the Old Testament any notice of its 
use among the Hebrews; although we are 
not thence entitled to infer that it was 
unknown to them. The rush itself is 
distinctly mentioned by Isaiah (xix. 7.) in 
predicting the confusion of Egypt. (See 
more largely in ‘Egyptian Antiquities,’ 
vol. ii, chap. 7; ‘Pompeii,’ vol. ii, chap. 
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13, in ‘Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge ;’ and Wilkinson’s ‘Egyptians,’ 
chap. ix.) 

5. Linen. The use of linen as a sub- 
stance for writing on, is allowed to 
have been long prior to the invention of 
papyrus. Indeed, it is evident that when 
men had invented linen cloth for dress, 
and afterwards began to feel the need of a 
flexible and durable material for writing, 
it would naturally occur to them, that if 
their linen could be so prepared as to re- 
ceive and retain the characters, it would 
be more convenient to form a portable 
book with than any substance previously 
known. They soon found how to adapt 
their tissues to this purpose, by priming 
or painting them all over, before they be- 
gau to write, the writing itself being also 
rather painted than written, for the inks of 
antiquity were rather paints than inks, 
containing no mordant to give them dura- 
bility: resembling, in this, the inks now 
used in the East, ‘That such writing was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, we know 
from the written bandages which are 
sometimes found on mummies. Linen 
books are mentioned by Pliny and Vopis- 
cus; and Livy speaks of such books 
that were found in the temple of Moneta. 
The obvious character of the resource, is 
also indicated by the fact, that the 
pictorial epistles of the Mexicans were 
painted on a cotton tissue. The use of 
linen was certainly known to the Jews 
in the time of Moses, the priestly robes 
being principally of that material; and 
there are Biblical scholars who think that 
the original of the Pentateuch and the 
other books of the Old Testament were 
written on rolls of linen. The question is 
certainly open to investigation, as rodls 
only are mentioned in a general sense, 
without our being informed of what they 
were composed. Our own impression 
certainly is, that when a roll (man. 
megillah) or “book” ("HD sepher) is 
mentioned, we are to understand that 
it was either of linen or of the skins of 
animals—sometimes, perhaps, the one, 
and sometimes the other. 

II. Merattic Sussrances.—Tablets, 
and sometimes several tablets formed into 
a book, like the wooden tablets, consisting 
of plates of lead, copper, brass, and other 
metals, were anciently used, cither to 
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form leaves on which the wax might 
be spread, or else for the writing to 
be engraven upon them, The latter pro- 
cess is exceedingly ancient. Writing on 
lead is mentioned by Job (xix. 24). 
Pliny mentions that leaden sheets or 
plates were used for important public 
documents, This we learn also from 
other sources; and brass was also em- 
ployed for inscriptions intended to be 
very durable. What Pliny says on the 
general subject is instructive. “At first 
men wrote on the leaves of the palm, and 
the bark of certain other trees; but after- 
wards public documents were preserved 
on leaden plates or sheets, and those of a 
private nature on wax and linen.” The 
order of sequence here is of no weight; 
we cite it for the facts. Montfaucon pur- 
chased at Rome, in 1699, an ancient book 
entirely composed of lead. It was about 
four inches long and three inches wide: 
and not only were the two pieces that 
formed the cover, and the leaves, six in 
number, of lead, but also the stick in- 
serted through the rings to hold the leaves 
together, as well as the hinges and nails. 
It contained Egyptian Gnostic figures 
and unintelligible writing. Brass, as 
more durable, was used for the inscriptions 
designed to last the longest, such as trea- 
ties, laws, and alliances. These public 
documents were, however, usually written 
on large tablets. The style, for writing 
on brass and other hard substances, 
was sometimes tipped with diamond (Jer. 
xvii. 1.) 

Il. Animat Supstances.—1. Skins. 
The skins of animals were in use for 
writing long before parchment was in- 
vented. Herodotus mentions the barba- 
rians as writing or painting on the skins 
of goats and sheep; and Diodorus 
describes the ancient Persian records as 
being kept on the same substance. The 
recourse was so very obvious that it has 
prevailed in most countries. Even in 
America, the Mexicans had books of 
skins, and the North American Indians 
had maps painted on skins. It was also 
certainly one of the most ancient, if not 
the most ancient form of portable writing ; 
and they have great probability on their 
side who contend that the books of Moses 
were written on the skins of sheep or 
goats. The Jews, then, had most cer- 
tainly the art of preparing and dyeing 
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skins, for rams’ skins dyed red made a 
part of the covering for the tabernacle. 
In connection with this fact, the following 
particulars of a Hebrew MS. roll of the 
Pentateuch, now in the public library at 
Cambridge, are very instructive. The 
roll was discovered by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, in the record-chest of the 
black Jews in Malabar, supposed to be 
descended from the first dispersion of the 
Hebrew nation by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
date of the manuscript could not be ascer- 
tained, but the text is supposed to have 
been derived from those copies which 
their ancestors brought with them to 
India, It is written on a roll of goat- 
skins, dyed red, and measures forty-eight 
feet in length, by twenty-two inches in 
breadth. As it wants Leviticus and the 
greater part of Deuteronomy, it is calcu- 
lated, that its original length must have 
been not less than ninety English feet. 
In its present condition it consists of 37 
skins, comprehending 170 columns, four 
inches in breadth, and containing each 
from forty to fifty lines. It is in some 
places worn out, and the holes have been 
sewn up with pieces of parchment. (See 
further particulars in Horne’s account of 
Hebrew Manuscripts in his ‘ Introduction,’ 
vol. iv. pp. 86—89.) We refer to this 
remarkable roll merely as representing a 
very primitive manner of writing im- 
portant documents, without expressing 
any opinion as to the date of the roll, or 
the value of its text. Dr. Buchanan him- 
self states, in his ‘Researches’ (p. 236, 
ninth edit.), that “the Cabul Jews, who 
travel into the interior of China, say that 
in some synagogues the law is still writ- 
ten on aroll of leather, made of goat’s 
skins, dyed red; not on vellum, but on a 
soft flexible leather.” 

2. Parchment. This is but an improve- 
ment, although a very important one, on 
the process just mentioned. It was one 
of the latest, if not the latest of the various 
processes we have noticed, although some 
assign it a very early date, for want of 
adverting to the difference between it and 
skins less artificially prepared. The im- 
provement is said to have been invented 
at Pergamos, at a time when Ptulemy 
Philadelphus prohibited the exportation 
- of papyrus from Egypt, with the view 
of obstructing the formation of a grand 
library which Eumenes, king of Pergamos, 
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was forming, and which he feared might 
eclipse his own great library at Alexan- 
dria. It is certain that the best parch- 
ment was made at Pergamos, and skins 
thus prepared were hence called Charta 
Pergamena, of which our parchment is 
a corruption. In Greek they are some- 
times called membrana (ueuBpava), under 
which name St. Paul mentions them in 
1 Tim. iv. 13. Parchment came to 
be employed for legal, sacred, and other 
particular classes of works; but, in these 
later times, the comparative cheapness of 
papyrus, combined with as much dura- 
bility as could be required for the 
more common literary works, maintained 
it still in general use. The Jews soon 
began to write their scriptures on parch- 
ment, of which the rolls of the law 
used in their synagogues are still com- 
posed. 

3. Ivory. Tablets and tablet-books of 
ivory, on the same principle as those of 
wood and metals, were anciently in 
use, much as they continue to be so 
among ourselves. They were written 
on with that paint-like ink which, as 
we have already noticed, might be washed 
off when necessary. The Burmese have 
beautiful books formed of ivory sheets 
stained black, on which the characters are 
gilt or enamelled, and the margins 
adorned with gilding. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Verse 10. “ Found him in a desert 
land,” —“ Supported him” is probably 
the correct meaning, as given in the Sama- 
ritan text. The Lord ded the Israelites 
into the wilderness, and did not find them 
there. 

—“ Waste howling wilderness,”” — 
“ Howling” correctly expresses the 
Hebrew 279 yelail; but the Samaritan - 
and Septuagint read “sandy,” and are 
followed in some modern versions. There 
is, however, nothing difficult in the 
Hebrew reading, which probably refers to 
the howlings of wild beasts. The ex- 
pression is still applied in the East to 
places frequented by wild animals, 

ll. “ Asan eagle stirreth up her nest,” 
&c.—This most beautiful figure obviously 
refers to the first attempts of parent 
eagle to teach her young to fly. ‘There 
are many vague stories which represent 
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the female eagle as throwing from her 
nest all her eggs but one, which she 
hatches; and others, which state that she 
indeed hatches more than one, but fre- 
quently destroys the most voracious of her 
brood. It is possible that these things 
may be done occasionally, as they might 
be by other birds; but all our real know- 
ledge of the habits and character of the 
eagle coincides with the statement here 
made—namely, that, on the one hand, the 
mother frequently rears more than one 
eaglet; and,on the other, she is most kind 
to the young she rears. But although at- 
tentive to them while helpless in the nest, 
she does not encourage them in indolence 
when they are able to provide for them- 
selves. She rouses them early to exertion, 
and to the exercise of their energies; she 
watches and directs with interest and care 
the first efforts to fly; and when finally 
assured that their powers are sulliciently 
matured, obliges them to leave the parent 
nest, and provide for themselves in future. 
From this care of them while helpless, 
and to this careful training to exertion, the 
text takes its fine comparison, to illustrate 
the Lord's kindness to the Hebrews, his 
care for them, and the measures he had 
taken to raise them from that condition of 
religious, moral, and intellectual infancy 
into which they had fallen. Thus, to 
paraphrase the text, the eagle “stirreth 
up her brood” (“nest”) from their in- 
activity and sloth—* fluttereth over her 
young,” to incite them to try their wings— 
and “ spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings ;” that 
is, assists by her wings their first faint 
and feeble efforts, until, stimulated by 
her example, and rendered confident by 
the success of their first attempts, they at 
last plunge boldly into the air, and exult- 
ing in strength, return to the nest of 
infancy no more. We believe the ex- 
pression, “ beareth them on her wings,” 
must thus be understood; for whilst the 
eagle may doubtless assist her young in 
their first efforts, and even support them 
with her wings when weary or in danger 
of falling, there seems no sufficient evi- 
dence for the story which states that the 
mother eagle takes the young upon her 
hack, and soaring up, throws them off in 
the higher regions of the air; where, if she 
perceives that they are unable to sustain 
themselves, she, with surprising dexterity, 
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flics under them, and receives them on her 
wings to prevent their fall. That she 
does this literally, we may doubt; but 
unquestionably she does, in their first 
exercises, support and assist the young 
birds so remarkably as to afford some 
ground to the exaggerations which we 
find in the works of the old naturalists 
and travellers. The eagle, as intimated 
by the prophet Jeremiah (ch. xlix. 16), 
usually “ dwelleth in the cleft of the rock 
and holdeth the height of the hill;” con- 
structing its nest on the summits of moun- 
tains and inaccessible precipices. 

15. “ Jesherun”(QYY).—The word is 
found only here and in chap. xxxiii. 5, 
26, and Isa, xliv. 2. It is undoubtedly 
a poetical name for Israel, but has been 
variously interpreted. Some look for its 
meaning in the Arabic, where it signifies 
one who prospers ; others derive it from the 
Hebrew word “yy, jashar, when it would 
mean the upright, the virtuous ; but others 
regard it simply as the name of Israel, 


byw, with the termination Jj, here 


used as a diminutive cf endearment : 
such a reference to the name is probably 
intended in connection with whatever 
signification we may assign to the word. 

23. “I will spend mine arrows upon 
them.” —The judgments of God are fre- 
quently represented as arrows discharged 
by him to smite and punish a sinful 
people. (See Job vi. 4; Ps. xxxviii. 2, 
and xci. 5.) The same striking figure 
occurs also in the heathen poets. Thus 
Homer represents the pestilence in the 
Grecian camp as caused by the arrows of 
Apollo :— 


a 


The god 

Down from Olmypus, with his radiant bow 

And his full quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 

March’d in his anger; shaken as he mov’ 

His rattling arrows told of his approach. 

Like night he came, and seated with the ships 

In view, dispatch’d an arrow. Clang'd the cord 

Dread-sounding, bounding on the silver bow : 

Mules first and dogs he struck, but aiming soon 

Against the Greeks themselves his bitter shafts, 

Smote them. The frequent piles blaz’d night 
and day. 

Nine days throughout the camp his arrows flew.” 

Cowrer. 


32. “ Vine of Sodom.”—This was 
doubtless one of the cucurbitaceous fa- 
mily; from their climbing character 
called sometimes vines. The Momordica 
elaterium may have been the plant in 
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question, which produces fruit that is 
intensely bitter, and violently purgative. 

42, “I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood.”—Mr. Roberts says, “ This 
figure of speech is often used in Hindoo 
books; and heroes are made to say of the 
foe, ‘My sword shall soon be matham 
(i. e. drunk or mad) with his blood.’ ” 
(¢ Oriental Illustrations,’ p. 130.) 

49, “ This mountain <Abarim.”—See 
note to chap. xxxiv. 4. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Verse 6. “ And let not his men be few.” 
—tThe word “not” is not in the original ; 
and it forms a gratuitous addition to the 
sacred text which ought to be rejected. 
The verse then reads, “ Let Reuben live, 
and not die, butlet his men be few.” As 
no obvious connection appears between the 
clauses—as there seems something wanting 
in the verse as thus read—and as Simeon’s 
name is the only one that does not occur 
in the chapter, as now read—Biblical 
scholars are generally disposed to suppose 
that the last clause applies to him, and 
that his name has, from some early acci- 
dent, or carelessness of transcribers, been 
dropped from the text. This opinion is 
supported by the Alexandrian manuscript 
of the Septuagint, the most ancient and 
valuable extant; and by the Complu- 
tensian and Aldine editions; in all of 
which the name of Simeon occurs. Be- 
sides, Simeon comes next in order of birth 
to Reuben, and therefore, we should here 
look for a passage referring to him; and 
also the expression, “let his men be 
few,” applies more correctly to Simeon 
than to Reuben. By the census in Num, 
xxvi. (see the table there), the tribe of 
Reuben was more numerous than Simeon, 
Levi, Gad, or Ephraim; while the num- 
ber in Simeon was, most remarkably, the 
lowest of all. With this understanding, 
the verse will read, “Let Reuben live, 
and not die; and let Simeon’s men be 
few.” Zebulun and Issachar are men- 
tioned together, with equal brevity, in 
verse 18. This explanation spares the 
necessity of speculation on the reason for 
the supposed omission of Simeon ; or for 
trying to find, under the express decla- 
ration, in what other tribe he must be 
understood to be included. 

+ 9. “ Nor knew his own children.”—All 
this verse most probably refers to the zeal 
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with which the Levites punished, without 
respect of persons, those who had sinned 
in the matter of the golden calf, 

12. “ He shall dwell between his shoul- 
ders.” —This is generally referred to the 
manifestation of the Divine presence in 
the temple of Jerusalem, which was within 
the lot of Benjamin. Dr. Boothroyd 
renders :— 


“The Most High shall ever protect him, 
And he shall dwell among the mountains.” 


14. “ For the precious fruits brought 
forth by the sun, and for the precious things 
put forth by the moon.”—The last word 
is plural, “moons” (OF }", gerachim), in 
the Hebrew. The reference is probably 
to annual and monthly products, or, less 
definitely, to the products of which there 
was but one crop in the year, and those 
of which there were several crops in the 
course of one year, Mr. Roberts, how- 
ever, informs us (‘ Orient. Illust.’ p. 131) 
that the Hindoos attribute to the moon a 
very strong influence on vegetation. They 
think that, from the time of the new moon 
to its becoming full, all plants and all 
kinds of young grain gain more strength 
than at any other period. 

17. “ Unicorns,”’—See the note on Job 
xXxxix. 9. 

19. “They shall suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in the 
sand,”—Zebulun was to have a maritime 
situation, and this expresses the advan- 
tages of thatsituation. ‘The abundance 
of the seas,” is understood by some to 
refer to commerce. It is however dif- 
ficult to discover that this or any other 
tribe did actually engage in maritime 
commerce; but both Zebulun and Is- 
sachar were doubtless advantaged by their 
immediate vicinity to the commercial 
Phenicians. “The abundance of the 
seas,” thus understood, they might re- 
ceive from them, and dispose of advan- 
tageously to the other tribes. Might not 
“the abundance of the seas’’ partly mean 
sea-fish? The paraphrase of Jonathan is 
curious and interesting, “They shall dwell 
near the Great Sea, and feast on the tunny 
fish and catch the chalson,” (or murex ; 
see the note to Exod. xxxv.) “with whose 
blood they will dye ofa purple colour 
the threads of their cloths; and from the 
sand they will make looking-glasses an‘l 
other utensils of glass.” The latter part 
of this citation explains the “treasures hid 
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in the sand :” and it iscertainly a remark- 
able fact, in connection with this text and 
with the particular situation of the tribes, 
that the Pheenicians had, in after-times, 
famous manufactures of glass made from 
the sands of the rivers Belus and Kishon, 
which discharge themselves into the bay 
of Acre; and this fixes the seat of the 
manufacture on the immediate borders of 
Zebulun and Issachar. We are not to 
forget that these tribes, destined to have a 
maritime coast, did not expel, or only 
partially expelled, the ancient inhabitauts, 
and therefore did not obtain all the ad- 
vantages which their obedience to the 
Divine command would have ensured. 
22. “ He shall leap from Bushan,.”—Not 
Dan, but the lion to whom he is com- 
pared. The sense is, “Dan is like the 


lion’s whelp that leaps from Bashan.” | 


The reference is probably to the fact re- 
corded in Judg. xviii., where we find that 
the proper settlement of the Danites in the 
south of the country (Josh. xix. 47) 
being too small for them, they sent out 
an expedition which conquered a district 
at the northern extremity of the land, 
which formed a colony very distant from 
the proper territory of the tribe. This 
might well be compared to the leap of 
a lion. 

25. “ Thy shoes shall be iron and brass.” 
—Some understand this to mean that 
there would be mines of iron and_ copper 
in the lotof Asher, which extended north- 
ward to Lebanon, so that under the shoes 
as the foot-note reads, there would be iron 
and brass. | But the original word trans- 
lated. shoe (sya, minal), may be equally 
rendered by bolt or bar. So the Arabic 
version understood it, and is followed by 
the more modern translators. It would 
then seem to mean, as most of the Jewish 
writers themselves understand it, that the 
land of Asher would be remarkable for 
the strength of its fortifications. “Thy 
bolts shall be iron and brass” does cer. 
tainly seem the more probable meaning. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The writings of Moses close with the 
preceding chapter. That now before us 
must have been added by Joshua, Samuel, 
or some later prophet. The three last 
verses have the appearance of having been 
added considerably later than the death 
of Moses, and were possibly written by 
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Ezra, after the captivity. It is pos- 
sible that this chapter once formed the 
commencement of the book of Joshua, 
and was subsequently removed to its pre- 
sent place as forming a suitable conclusion 
to the books of Moses. 

Verse 1. “ Unto the mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah.” —Compare this with 
xxxii. 49: “Into this mountain Abarim, 
unto mount Nebo.” From tls it seems 
that Abarim is the general name of a 
range of mountains; and as Moses is said 
in one text to die in mount Nebo, and in 
the present, on the top of Pisgah, we must 
infer that Nebo was a mountain in the 
range of Abarim, and that Pisgah was 
the most elevated and commanding peak 
of that mountain. As to the mountain of 
Abarim, it is impossible to determine the 
precise limits to which the denomina- 
tion extended; but it seems to have a 
more extensive application than any 
other name which is given to the moun- 
tains extending southward from those 
of Gilead, perhaps to the Amon, and 
possibly southward still to the moun- 
tains of Seir, and is probably a general 
name for the whole. Still more plainly 
—we have names in Scripture for all the 
mountains east of the Jordan, from Le- 
banon to the Red Sea, with the single 
exception that we want a denomination 
for those between the mountains of Gilead 
and those of Seir; and as we find the 
name “ Abarim” given in some large 
sense to these very mountains, we may 
suppose it was a name forthe whole; and 
if so, we obtain the unbroken series of 
names which we require. But still, as 
we do not precisely know how far north- 
ward the denomination of “Seir” ex- 
tended, we are unable to say how far the 
denomination “ Abarim” should, under 
this view, be prolonged southward till it 
met that of Seir. 

Mount Nebo itself is usually identified 
with Mount Attarous, about ten miles 
north of the Arnon, and nearly the same 
distance east from the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea, It is a barren 
mountain which offers nothing remark- 
able. It is however the most elevated 
mountain in the neighbourhood, and its 
summit is distinguished by a large, wild 
pistachio-tree, overshadowing a heap of 
stones, 

6. “No man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.”—The reason of this con- 
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cealment most probably was, lest, infuture 
times, the Israelites should hold it sacred, 
as they afterwards did the brazen serpent. 
Judging from the number of deified mor- 
tals which the systems of ancient pagan- 
ism contained, there was certainly the 
greatest danger that the Hebrews would 
in time have come to pay divine honours 
to their great lawgiver. This text has 
led to the opinion entertained by some of 
the Jewish writers, that Moses did not 
die, but was snatched away in a cloud, 
while conversing with Eleazer and Joshua. 
Josephus is one of those who give this 
statement; but it is directly contradictory 
to thesacred text, which says that he died, 
and was buried in the valley. Some 
Jewish and Christian commentators un- 
derstand that Moses was buried by angels, 
at the Lord’s command; while others 
think that he was directed to enter a cave, 
where he died, and which served him for 
agrave. Butthe text says, thatalthough 
he died in the mountain, he was buried in 
the valley. In 1655, some Maronite 
shepherds found, near Mount Nebo, a 
tomb bearing the inscription in Hebrew of 
“Moses, the servant of the Lord,” and 
this was forthwith determined to be the 
long lost sepulchre of the Hebrew legis- 
lator. Buta learned Jew, Rabbi Jakum, 
proved so convincingly that this must be 
he tomb of some other and much later 
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Moses, that the report speedily died away. 
Some think that the whole story about 
the discovery of the tomb, and the refu- 
tation of Jakum, is a fabrication. But as 
we find that a supposed tomb of Moses 
is still shown in the neighbourhood, we 
suspect that the only fabricated part of 
the story is that which assigns so con- 
vincing a character to Rabbi Jakum’s 
reply. It might have convinced the Jews 
themselves; and all instructed minds will 
of course concur in his conclusion. But 
the natives are not an instructed people; 
and the Rabbi's best arguments were 
likely to avail little, when they had once 
got into their heads the conceit that they 
had found the tomb of Moses. 

9. “Joshua the son of Nun was full of 
the spirit of wisdom.” —It will be well to 
understand the precise office which Joshua 
was appointed to fill. He was not the 
successor of Moses; for Moses had no 
successor: but he was commissioned asa 
military leader, divinely appointed to be 
the conqueror of the land of Canaan, and 
to portion it out among the victors. The 
position of Joshua was very different, not 
only from that of Moses, but from that of 
every ruler, general, or prophet who ever 
after appeared in Israel. His office, like 
that of Moses, was isolated, and suited to 
peculiar circumstances which could not 
again occur. 
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